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Architectural  Creations  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith,  A.  I.  A. 

r.y  r..  .1.  S.  ("Allir.L,  Architect. 

'ilM  salient  features  of  city  architecture  are 
mainly  dependent  on  conditions  of  material, 
climate,  and  environment.     Thus   Paris  is 
•uill  (in  a  stone  quarry,  London  on  a  hed  of  clay. 
New  York  on  a  small  vjeninsula.     Hence  the 
clet;ant  stone   facades  of  the   French  mctroiJoUs 
the  classic  refinement  of  her  splendid  boule- 
vards.    London,  like  ISahylon  of  old,  spreads  its 
L^reat  bulk  in  a  giant  maze  of  brickwork:  and  the 
.'ud  of  its  ruddy  tones,  veiled  in  Thames  mist, 
i^^Bfc    ^^M  gives  its  vistas  a  sombre  harmony  that  comjien- 

^^^^IIBBL  sates  for  much  that  is  plain  and  ugly  on  close 

^^^^^^^        41^^^.^     insjjection.      Xew     York,   having    no    room    to 
4^^^^^^^L   ^^T^^^^    snread,  rises  bodily  in  the  air,  each  building  striv- 
iH^^^^^^^^^^H    ing  like  a  cluster  of  eucalyptus  trees — to 
^^^^^^.^J^PP    its  neighbor. 

Now,  obviously,  the  architects  who  .-ire 
mainly  responsible  for  Paris,  London,  and  -Xew 
York  have  all  had  fundamentally  the  same  training. 
Architecture  is  no  parxenu  among  the  arts,  it  is  the  oldest  of  them  all.  .Xnr 
is  it  provincial  but  international.  All  the  civilized  white  world  studies  the 
same  te.xt  books.  P.ut  in  Paris,  because  of  the  abundance  of  cut  stone,  only 
those  architects  highly  trained  enough  to  e.xcel  in  the  plastic  intricacies 
of  the  classic  orders  and  all  their  variants,  can  hope  to  come  to  the  front. 
From  this  habit  of  working  in  soft  stone,  involving  immense  experience  aiid 
competition,  comes  the  unrivalled  development  the  architecture  of  form  in 
pilastered  facades  so  notoriously  perfected  in  Paris  the  beautiful. 

P>ut  a  London  architect  who  worked  along  these  lines  would  have  a  hard 
time  because  he  would  be  going  against  the  current.  .Across  the  channel 
the  man  who  comes  to  his  own  is  he  who  works  with  the  clay  brick  and  not 
the  stone  block.  In  London  the  same  talent  that  practices  formal  design 
in  stone,  here  studies  texture,  color  and  pictures(|ue  composition  in  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  But  if  we  cross  another  channel,  a  much  wider  one,  we 
shall  come  upon  conditions  as  different  from  Paris  and  London  as  a  bar 
of  ])ig  iron  differs  from  a  slab  of  limestone  or  a  lump  of  clay.  I'or  here  in 
Xew  York  such  is  the  wealth  and  congestion  on  the  small  island  of  Man- 
hattan that  local  material,  however  cheap,  cuts  no  figure  as  against  the 
imperative  need  of  light.  And  therefore  the  architects  who  have  given  Xew 
York  its  outward  aspect  are  not  those  cunning  in  stone  detail  or  ingenious 
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in  brick  ci-mipusitiuii :  but  the  men  wlm  have  been  sai;acions  cniiu;^!i  tn  call 
in  the  structural  engineer.  What  clay  and  stone  have  done  lor  the  architec- 
ture of  London  and"  Paris,  steel  has  done  for  the  architecture  of  \'e\v  York. 

Rut  the  whole  point  of  these  remarks  will  be  lost  in  merely  considerintr 
the  materials  that  have  so  dominated  the  architecture  of  the  world's  leadini^ 
cities  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men  who  have,  by  a  sort  of  rislu 
instinct,  fastened  their  enterprise  and  their  talents  on  the  real  and  local 
needs  of  their  own  metrop<ilis  rather  than  on  merely  academic  and  tra- 
(liti<inal  ones. 

In  other  words,  success,  distinction  and  a  _s;"rowini;-  practice  will  not 
come  to  the  architect  who  has  merely  training-,  ability  and  industry  if  at 
the  same  time  he  is  not  also  working  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place — the  larger  enveloping  trend  made  by  the  conditions  around  him. 
And  it  very  often  happens  that  men  of  the  highest  qualifications  fail  to 
identify  themselves  with  this  genius  loci  while  others  with  more  daring, 
keener' vision  and  really  saner  instincts,  though  perhaps  otherwise  handi- 
capped, have  won  out  m  spite  of  minor  drawbacks  that  their  contempor- 
aries have  been  able  to  detect  but  whose  larger  insight  they  have  failed  to 
appreciate.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Henrv  C.  Smith,  who  has  created  for  himself  a  position  of  unique  interest 
among  the  architects  of  San  Francisco  by  working  along  lines  that  are 
distinctly  in  the  spirit  of  the  needs  of  our  city. 

And  here  it  is  time  to  ask  what  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco?  If  an  air  man  could  have  flown  over  the  peninsula  before 
we  had  streets  and  buildings  he  would  have  made  short  answer:  sand  hills! 
Much  of  this  sand  was  a  mere  sprinkling  carried  by  the  wind  over  solid 
elevations  of  argillaceous  rock.  ?^Iost  of  the  sandy  covering  has  now  long 
since  disappeared.  But  the  hills  remain,  and  owing  to  an  unintelligent 
lay-out  of  the  city  made  by  the  original  surveyors  a  very  large  jiroportion 
of  valuable  lots  are  on  steep  slopes.  This  condition  has  worked  havoc  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  property  owner  who  has  got  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
every  building  must  sit  on  a  square  shelf  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
every  hillsidelot  must  be  graded  down  to  the  sidewalk  before  anv  building 
could  be  even  considered.  In  many  parts  of  San  Francisco  one  can  see  a 
graded  lot  cut  right  into  the  hillside,  the  owner  being  assured  that,  if  this 
IS  paid  for.  the  lot  is  of  added  value.  In  many  places  commanding  a  fine 
view  this  process  has  materially  depreciated  the  property  instead,  besides 
exposing  it  to  the  dangers  of  landslides  and  seepage  from  the  surrounding 
property.  Then  again  other  owners  of  steep  hill  plots  have  shown  enough 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  view  but  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  plant  their  building  on  a  top  shelf  instead  of  on  a  bottom  one.  To  reach 
these,  long  steep  flights  of  steps  have  been  necessary,  entailing  much 
terracing  and  wall  building,  besides  wasting  the  best  part  of  the  property  in 
mere  approaches.  The  exceedingly  ingenious,  bold  and  picturesque  way  in 
which  .Mr.  H.  C.  Smith  has  solved  this  problem  to  the  profit  of  many  an 
owner  and  to  the  delight  of  many  a  tenant  is  well  known  to  every  one  in 
San  Francisco.  These  successes  in  hillside  building  herewith  illustrated 
mark  the  real  beginning  of  Mr.  Smith's  fame  and  the  foimdation  of  a  success 
in  many  other  lines  of  work  which  has  recently  culminated  in  the  highest 
award  made  to  any  architect  by  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Fxposi- 
tj,,„  jiiry — a  gold  medal  for  his  work  in  public  school  architecture. 
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II 

Cliff  Dwellings  de  Luxe ! 
The  Zuni  pueblos  built  in  the  cliffs  might  be  taken  as  the  crude  proto- 
types of  'Sir.  H.  C.  Smith's  remarkable  apartment  houses  illustrated  in  these 
pages,  but  the  gap  between  them  is  the  gap  between  a  peashooter  and  a 
French  75.  The  general  principle  of  course  is  very  easy  to  grasp.  One  has 
only  to  illustrate  it  with  a  few  toy  building  blocks.  If  these  are  piled  on 
top  of  one  another,  each  might  represent  an  apartment  group  in  a  building 
of  several  stories.  But  if  these  blocks  are  placed  against  a  steej)  slope  so 
that  they  recede  and  overlap  like  a  flight  of  steps  with  the  same  raking 
angle  as  the  hillside,  you  get  the  principle  of  these  remarkal)le  apartments 
where  the  roof  of  one  suite  l)ec(jmes  the  forecourt  of  the  one  above  and 
behind  it. 

From  the  amateur's  point  of  view  nothing"  could  be  simpler  than  to  build 
in  this  way  on  the  side  of  any  steep  hill.     The  idea  most  certainly  has 
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occurred  to  many  architects,  hut  these  same  architects  could  lie  called  to 
witness  that  the  scheme,  while  all  very  well  in  theory,  was.  as  they  thon<;ht. 
impracticable,  the  fact  beini;'  that  the  averasje  man  in  any  line  of  work  is 
instincli\cl\-  adverse  to  trying;-  niit  new  experiments,  in  planning  an  apart- 
ment house  in  this  way  so  that  a  section  of  it  apjieared  as  a  saw-tooth 
flight  of  steps,  a  host  of  minor  difficulties  would  cro])  u])  at  every  turn  to 
discourage  and  dismay  the  designer.  If  after  intense  study  and  patient 
ingciniity  the  thing  were  done  on  ])a])er  it  would  then  still,  most  likely,  have 
to  run  another  gauntlet  of  discouragement,  'possibly  from  the  owner  him- 
self, who  would  in  all  likelihood  argue  that  he  was  in  no  mood  to  risk  his 
good  money  on  an  untried  and  imjiracticable  fad.  In 'fact  any  architect  of  any 
experience  whatexer  can  see  at  encc  that  so  radical  an  innovation  would 
have  everything  against  it  mitil  by  dint  of  sheer  cleverness  in  idanning. 
hacked  by  sheer  force  in  realization  the  thing  became  a  reality.  And  then 
of  course  every  one  would  wonder  why  it  wasti't  done  before.  Moreover, 
the  achievement  looks  so  obvious  and  sim])le  when  done  that  we  are  all 
too  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  and  cpiite  overlook  the  amazing  difliculty  nf 
the  initial  etifort.  I  speak  with  intimacy  and  with  feeling  on  this  sul)ject  of 
doing  things  in  a  new  way  for  good  and  sufficient  reason.  It  is  luirdlx" 
necessar}-  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  various  hillside  apartments  and  homes 
designed  and  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Smith.  I'ut  as  we  spoke  of  environment  as  a 
determining  factor  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  the  style  adopted  for  this 
type  of  work  is  distinctive,  local  and  structurally  inevitable,  h'irst  we  have 
the  hills  on  which  to  build  en  echelon,  then  comes  the  need  of  concrete 
walls  and  finally  the  Spanish  mission  tradition.  If  we  add  the  further  facts 
that  lots  of  sunlight  and  air  are  indispensable  t(i  San  I'ranciscans.  and  that 
flowers  bloom  all  the  year  round  we  have  all  the  determining  factors  of  such 
fascinating  compositions  as  the  Hammond  and  Mecca  ajiartments :  the 
J'"rank  and  Louis  Hunter  a])artments ;  the  ^Nlarsh  and  the  Hacienda  ajjart- 
ments.  and  others  to  be  seen  in  the  illustrations. 

The  very  last  word  in  this  type  of  building  is  a  projected  cummunity 
apartment  to  be  known  as  Marine  \'iew  Terr.ice.  and  to  be  built  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  (ireen  and  Taylor  streets.  This  most  interesting  and 
unique  group  of  homes  condiines  all  the  attractive  features  ])eculiar  to  the 
other  hillside  buildings  with  others,  some  new  ones  worthy  of  special  note. 
First  there  is  the  community  idea  so  successful  in  New  York,  where  a 
group  of  congenial  home-seekers  club  together  and  share  an  individual 
pro  rata  interest  in  the  land,  besides  his  own  individual  ai)artment  of  four 
or  even  twelve  rooms  if  necessary.  Next  in  interest  is  a  row  of  private 
garages  ofi^  the  sidewalk  which  forms  ])art  of  the  main  grou])  and  yet  is 
separated  from  because  not  under  the  main  roof.  I'.ut  most  interesting 
of  all,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  a  real  innovation,  is  a  raking  automatic  elevator 
running  in  a  "slantingdicular"  way  clear  through  the  open  court  in  the 
center  of  the  block  from  the  street  sidewalk  to  the  topmost  rear  apartment 
with  landings  at  each  story  as  the  a])artments  rii^e  and  recede  on  the  hillside. 

The  remarkably  clear  and  clever  perspective  which  shows  this  entire 
scheme  is  well  worth  an  architect's  s])ecial  study.  The  whole  lay-out  is 
complicated  in  the  extreme  and  yet  it  is  so  thoroughly  well  worked  out  that 
it  a])])ears  simple  and  easy.  The  apartments  themselves  must  be  absolutely 
fascinating  to  their  fortunate  possessors  while  the  design,  judged  from  a 
strictlv  architectural  \iewpoint.  is  in  every  way  admirable  with  a  directness 
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and  simplicity  that  is  quite  beyond  criticism.  In  some  of  this  class  of 
buildings  one  detects  redundancies,  features  worked  in  for  picturesque 
effect.  In  this  scheme  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  anything  of  the  sort. 
And  this  restrain  has  in  no  wise  impoverished  the  general  ensemble. 

Those  who  care  for  technical  details  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
track  of  the  slanting  elevator  rises  at  a  uniform  angle  of  exactly  45  degrees. 

Other  Architectural  Adventures 

Next  to  these  famous  hillside  creations  'Sir.  H.  C.  Smith's  claim  to 
recognition  rests  on  his  many  schcolhouse  designs,  which  will  be  discussed 
more  in  detail  further  on.  Outside  of  these  well  defined  fields  where  Mr. 
.Smith's  talents  have  received  fullest  expression,  are  a  number  of  various 
structures  devoted  to  various  purposes,  ranging  from  banks  and  business 
blocks  to  town  houses  and  country  estates,  not  forgetting  an  ambitious 
suggestion  for  an  art  institute  on  top  of  Nob  Hill.  Regarding  this  latter  it 
may  be  noted  how  much  more  a  master  is  .Architect  Smith  when  he  plants 
a  building  on  a  hillside  than  when  he  merely  plans  one  on  the  hill  top. 
The  former  are  real  solutions  of  real  problem.s — the  latter  a  mere  pencil 
fantasia  such  as  a  score  of  draftsmen  could  knock  off  within  as  many  hours, 
and  probably  with  more  success.  Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  that  quite  possibly  its  author  fancies  this  conception  more  highlv 
than  anvthing  else  he  has  ever  done. 
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Hcnrx    C.   Smith.   Ar,hiU\t 
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EXTRAXCE    TO   BROUXLl'li  .-tP.-IRTMEXTS,   S.tX   FRA.XCISCO 
Henry   C.   Smith,   Arclnlcct 


HAROLD    LAif    RES/DEXCE.    PRESIDIO    TERRACE.    SAX    FRAXCISCO 
Henry    C.    Smith,    Architect 
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ALTERXATE  SCHEME  FOR  MR.  R.  D.  MAYES'  COUXTRY  HOCSE.  PIXOX.  CAl.ll'ORXIA 
llciirv    C.    Smith.    ArchitccI 


MITCHELL  RESIDEXCE,  COLUSA.  CALIFORSLI 
Hc-iirv   C.   Smilh.  .Ircliital 
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SORTIIEAsr   r/Hlf.   Cl.AREXCE  MUSTO  RESIDENCE 
Henry   C.   Smith,  Architect 


SOUTHEAST    llEH-.   CI.AKESCE    MISTO    KESIPEXCE 
Henry   C.   Smith,   AtihilcC 
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DINING   ROOM.    CLARENCE    UVSTO    RESIDENCE 
Henry   C.   Smith.   Architect 


ENTRANCE   HALL.   CLARENCE   MCSTO   RESIDENCE 
Henry   C.   Smith,  Architect 
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DRAIVISG   ROOM.   CLARENCE   MVHTO   RESIDEXCE 
Henry   C.  Smith,  Architect 


Indeed  it  is  perfectly  naturnl  that  any  designer  capal)le  tit  breaking 
away  from  the  traditional  thing  and  giving  ns  such  a  novel  creation  as  the 
Marine  View  apartments  should  be  impatient  of  the  restramts  needed  to  do 
the  urbane  and  formal  thing.  All  really  strong  and  vital  work  is  a  trifle 
wild  and  wooly  and  it  is  as  inevitable  as  a  chemical  formula  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  arts  that  what  is  gained  in  force  and  pioneering  is  lost  in  good 
form  and  polish.  Vital  innovations  can  never  be  expected  from  one  long 
trained  to  respect  form  and  finish  before  everything  else.  The  public — the 
world  outside — stands  somewhere  between  these  products — resiiectful  of 
traditions  and  also  ready  for  new  adventures  out  of  traditional  bounds.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  an  innovator  in  any  art  or  science  will  b£  welcomed 
by  the  public  long  before  he  is  acknowledged  by  his  confreres.  Most  of 
the  buildings  designed  by  Mr.  .Smith  make  their  appeal  directly  to  the 
l>ublic.  T-Te  has  shown  how  to  build  beautifully  and  profitably  on  the 
hillsides  by  attacking  the  problem  directly  and  without  reference  to  what 
others  would  do.  And  in  most  of  his  work  one  can  detect  an  untrammelled 
free  "attack"  which  sometimes  produces  odd  and  unfamiliar  results  but 
which  always  goes  to  the  root  and  yields  something  vital  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Smith  is  most  successful,  we  think,  when  working  in  the  Mission 
style,  whether  on  the  hillside,  on  the  level,  or  on  any  mixed  site  between  the 
two.     Most  interesting  among  ihesc  are  the  picturesque  country  ])laces  at 
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SOUTHE.L^  I     rilill  .    ir.    /;     iriSLLM.IX    hliSWEXCE.    LOS   ALTOS 
Henry    C.    Sliulh,    Anlulcct 


.         :  '  ■:  \IDENCE,  LOS  ALTOs 

Henry    C.    Sindh,   Architect 
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SOUTH    riElV.    HMRTMAX    RESIDEXCE,    SAS'    JOSE.    CAUFORSIA 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
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GARDES  EXTRASCE,   HARTMAN  RESIDENCE,   SAN  JOSE.   CALIFORNIA 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 


CAXTRELL   RESIDENCE   FLATS,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Henry   C.   Smith,  Architect 


1 

RES/nUXCE    OF    MR.    G.    MVSTO.    SAX    FRASCISCU 
Hciirv   C.   Smith,  Architect 


BREAKFAST   ROOM.    RliS/l'EW  E    OF    .\Ih\    (,.    Ml'SIO,    S.l\    FHAXdSCO 
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LEESMONT  APARTMENTS,  SAK  FRANCISCO 
Hi-nry    C.    Smith,   Architect 


Dixon  for  Air.  R.  D.  Alayes  and  "Overhrook"  at  I.os  Altos.  Among  city 
homes  in  this  class  the  residences  built  for  Mrs.  PI  V.  D.  Johnson  in 
Presidio  terrace  and  the  Hartman  residence  in  San  Jose  are  most  attractive. 
Lastly  and  least  pretentious  of  all,  but  of  consummate  merit  because  it 
carries  the  distinction  that  unaffected  simplicity  inxariably  confers,  the 
austere  little  residence  of  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown. 

Among  notaljle  departures  from  this  style  of  work  we  must  include  the 
two  residences  for  Mr.  Musto,  the  one  a  very  sound  design  in  English 
half  timbered  work  on  a  basement  of  brick  and  the  other  a  much  more  pre- 
tentious effort  in  I-'renchified  Renaissance. 

Perhaps  most  successful  of  all  other  departures  from  the  Alission  style 
are  the  Brownlee  apartments,  justly  admired  for  the  bijou  beauty  of  their 
interiors  and  the  elegance  bestowed  on  their  exteriors  by  an  architectural 
envelope  of  Elizabethan  Gothic. 


The  illustrations  on  another  f<-TS<^  shov.'  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith's  country  home. 
"Far  Hills,"  zchere  the  architect  sl^ends  all  of  his  time  not  taken  up  with  the 
pressing  cares  of  business.  As  an  outlet  to  superfluous  energy  and  as  a  foil  to 
the  nerve-racking  problems  of  tlic  drazcing  board,  Mr.  Smith  lets  off  steam,  as 
it  were,  in  mechanical  construction  of  litch  gates,  summer  houses,  rustic  pergolas 
and  other  embellishinents  zcith  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  adorns  tlse  grounds 
of  his  beautifully  wooded  estate  near  Los  Gatos,  California. 
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GUESrS^  CABIN,  "FAR  HILLS,"  COVXTKV  PLACE  OF 
MR.  HENRY  C.  SMITH 
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■■BROILER"   AND   KITCHEN.   "FAR  HILLS."   COUNTRY   FL.4CE   OF 
MR.   HENRY   C.    SMITH,  LOS  CATOS 
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RCSTIC  EMKAXCE    TO    TAIi   HILLS'' 
(The  cover  design   is   taken    fyont    tiiis  vica') 


HALL    or   RECORDS,    COLfS 
Heiirv   C.   Siiiilh.   Ar 
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CARXEGIB  LIBKARY.  H.IVll.IKi'.  CAL.'I'OKXr 
Henry   C.  Smith.   Anhiu-cl 
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COI.r5.-I  LIBRARY  BflLDISG,  COLfSA.  CALIFORXIA 
Henry   C.   Smilk,  Architect 
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BANK  OF  RIO  VISTA 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
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A    NORTHFRN   COUNTY   COURT  HOUSE 
Henry   C.   Smith,   Architect 
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PROPOSED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  RIO    VISTA 
Henry    C.    Smilh.    AtchilccI 


School  Houses 

An  architect  whn  is  awarded  a  ;,'i'l(l  medai  for  tlie  nlaii  and  niddel  ot" 
a  model  schoolliouse  hv  a  great  international  exposition  niiidit  be  considered 
by  one  not  familiar  with  all  the  facts,  to  have  experienced  a  stroi<e  of  Kick.  It 
might  be  assnmed  that  he  spread  liimself  on  this  ])articular  exhibit.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  ]\[r.  Henry  C.  Smith  began  his  career 
as  a  schoolhouse  architect  and  has  grown  up  in  continuous  and  constant 
touch  with  this  particular  line  of  work.  IIa\  ing  seen,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  energy  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  assailed  the  hillside  prol)lem, 
and  how  masterful  was  his  solution  it  would  follow  that  the  same  courage, 
intelligence  and  energy  applied  to  school  problems  would  inevitably  yield 
results  of  conspicuous  merit.  The  gold  medal  award  is  merely  the  crown- 
ing evidence  of  long  experience  and  very  intense  application  to  school 
problems  in  all  their  aspects.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the 
average  architect  falls  short  in  his  planning  for  one,  and  only  one  reason. 
He  does  not  give  enough  study  to  the  problem  in  hand.  lie  may  lack  the 
divine  capacity  to  "take  infinite  pains."  He  may  be  indolent  or  too  easily 
satisfied  with  his  first  results.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  plan  in  a  hundred 
is  sufificiently  worked  over.  Our  architects  are  too  sparing  with  the  eraser. 
To  parody  Goethe's  famous  definition  of  style  it  might  be  .■^aid  : 
■■j'.y  wliat  has  been  obliterated,  [  discover  the  master  plan."  We  are 
most  of  us  afflicted  with  the  one  greatest  vice  of  the  time — we  are 
all  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  The  first  solution  we  hit  upon  in  any  problem 
we  think  is  good  enough;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  real  solution  lies 
only  in  a  multitude  of  endeavors.  To  cpiote  Victor  Hugo  "your  great  man 
is  the  antithesis  of  his  times."  And  if  therefore  we  live  in  an  age  when 
everybody  is  in  a  rush,  the  man  who  works  with  untiring  persistence  has 
won  out  over  all  his  competitors.  Edison's  dictum  that  "genius  is  two 
per  cent  inspiration  and  98  per  cent  perspiration"  puts  the  whole  matter  in 
a  clever  epigram.  And  it  will  be  found  in  an  architectural  comijetition  tluit 
the  man  who  wins  first  place  out  of  twenty  ])lans  is  as  often  as  not  the  man 
who  first  of  all  took  care  that  the  plan  that  he  jniblicly  submits  to  com|>ete 
with  nineteen  others  has  first  won  out  privately  over  a  score  or  more  jilans 
of  his  own ! 
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i/.-J/.V  ENTRAXCE  AXD  FACADE,  ARMIJO  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FAIRFIELD.  CALIFORNIA 
Henry   C.   Simth,   Aiclulcct 
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;./.-y/.V    h.\,  U.-IXCL,   i<lo    I  l.-^l.l    HIGH  SCHOOL 
HENRY  C.   SMITH,  ARCHITECT 
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ALTERXATU'B  SKETCH,   RIO    VISTA   JOfXT   UMOX  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Henry   C.   Smith,   Architect 


UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL.  DIXON,  CALIFORNIA 
Henry    C.    Smilll,    Architect 
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Ilciiry    C.    Siinlli.    ArclulccI 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOL.   [.OS  ALTOS.   CALIFORSIA 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Archilal 
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CR.-!MM.-iR  SCHOOL   BUILDIXC.   MODESTO.   C.iL.'FORXIA 
Designed  by   Henry  C.   Smith,  Arclntect 


HORACE    .U.-J.V.V    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL,    SAX    lOSE 
Henry  C.   Smith.   Architect 
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It  is  comparatively  easy  to  string  a  lot  of  given  class  rooms  together  in  a 
well-lighted,  symmetrical  scheme,  but  to  do  this  efficiently  without  wasting 
a  foot  of  space,  to  toil  and  moil  over  every  possible  move  that  makes  for 
condensation,  to  re-align  \\'\th  infinite  patience  every  wall  and  partition 
until  complexities  are  finally  smoothed  out  into  an  unwrinkled  smoothness 
of  perfection — this  is  the  task  that  calls  for  a  fighting,  dogged  strength 
quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  man.  And  yet  this  is  precisely 
the  situation  presented  by  all  building  propositions,  school  houses  not 
excepted.  For  the  problem  is  always  the  same,  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
in  all  that  is  needed  in  a  school  achieved  at  the  minimum  of  outlay. 

In  all  the  school  plans  drawn  by  Henry  C.  Smith  can  be  detected  this 
intensi\e  study,  knitting  all  j^arts  into  the  most  compact  organism  with  a 
net  efficiency  permeating  the  whule  and  not  an  inch  of  space  to  waste  nor 
a  needless  brick  to  pay  for. 

^^'ith  this  untiring  thoroughness  harnessed  to  a  keen  andjiinible  mind 
it  follows  that  any  building  lay-out,  be  it  school  or  anything  else,  must 
emerge  finally  as  near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  expect. 

Any  type  of  building  planned  on  these  principles  of  eliminating  the 
useless  and  the  unfit,  absolutely  and  inevitably  must  in  the  long  run  win 
out  against  all  others  not  so  well  thought  out. 

Because  in  this  we  are  merely  stating  the  eternal  ]irinciples  of  nature 
and  nature's  own  methods  in  e\ery  organism  from  a  blade  of  grass  to  a 
human  being. 

*  * 

The  Business  Outlook 

THE  Wells  Fargo  Xeva<la  Xatiinal  IJank  of  ,San  I'rancisco  recently  pub- 
lished a  four-page  leaflet  under  the  aixjve  caption,  and  the  foliowing 
abstracts  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  pessimistic : 

Confidence  is  fast  being  restored  and  at  some  industrial  centers  business  is  re- 
ported to  be  more  active  than  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war.  A  factor 
of  much  importance  has  been  the  enlarged  buying  of  railroad  supplies  and  the  resump- 
tion of  improvement  work  by  various  transportation  systems.  This  is  significant ;  first, 
because  it  follows  a  long  period  of  comparative  inactivity  in  the  equipment  industry;  and 
second,  because  of  the  known  influence  of  railroad  buying  in  promoting  general  recovery 
from  business  depression.  There  is  an  actual  shortage  of  car,";  in  sections  of  the  grain 
belt,  while  the  congestion  of  freight  at  New  York  City,  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  is 
causing  hardships  to  shippers.  The  demand  for  steel  products  at  advancing  prices  is  re- 
ported to  be  unprecedented,  with  manufacturers  disinclined  to  book  heavy  orders  for  next 
year;  the  country's  iron  production  during  October  broke  all  records,  amounting  to  3,125.000 
tons,  as  against  a  previous  high  record  total  of  2.800,000  tons,  and  a  daily  output — the 
largest  ever  known — of  100.822  tons ;  charters  filed  in  Eastern  states  for  new  corporations 
having  $1,000,000  capital  or  over  exceeded,  during  October,  $2l)8.600,aX)  capitalization, 
compared  with  only  $35,400,000  in  the  same  month  of  1914.  while  neiv  financing  last 
month  aggregated  $210,000,000,  which   was  the  largest  monthly  total  since  February. 

Optimism  is  displacing  pessimism  throughout  the  country,  although  the  war  continues 
to  be  the  single  influence  overshadowing  everything  else.  But  much  of  the  betterment 
in  business  has  been  in  lines  not  related  to  "war  orders"  or  to  an  abnormal  demand 
from  neutral  markets.  This  is  fortunate,  since  the  sort  of  prosperity  that  is  dependent 
upon  war  business  alone  is  too  ephemeral  to  be  of  lasting  good.  The  best  news  that 
the  country  could  receive  would  be  the  ratification  of  a  peace  compact  ending  the  war 
and  putting  the  world  on  a  peace  basis  again.  Xo  one  knows  when  that  happy  result 
will  be  achieved  nor  what  further  struggles  are  necessary  to  bring  it  about.  The  world- 
war  is  still  the  greatest  deterrent  to  business  enterprise,  and  until  the  end  can  be  clearly 
foreseen,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  new  construction  projects  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
taken  up. 
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Proper  Landscape  Development  of  School  Grounds 

l!y  W.  1).  COOK.  .IK..  1\-1.  Am.  .'^oc.  Landscape-  .\rcliilocts. 
[The  folloii-ijii:;  iiolrs  /'v  Mr.  (.'ooh  ri'c;r  writtoi  on  occniiiit  nf  tlu-  ircriit 
sale  of  school  bonds  in  Los  .  liii:;clrs,  Mr.  Cooh  hcini:;  anxious  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  luiikUni:;s  are  not  the  only  //in/.t;.?  to  be  considered.  The  firopcr 
landscal<e  setting;  for  the  buildin_!;s  and  the  dei'etopntent  of  the  i^roitnds  are  of 
equal  inif'ortance. 

.Ihnost  zcithoiit  e.rcef'lion  the  desii:;niiii;  of  the  i^roiifini;  of  the  buildings  is 
left  entirely  to  the  architect,  and  the  fbintin^-  is  left  to  local  nnrscrynien  or 
(gardeners,  and  the  results  are  not  what  they  should  be. — I'jutok.I 

THIS  day  and  age  calls  Idr  erficiency  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor, 
and  economy  is  the  password,  or  should  he.  on  all  works  of  a  public 
nature  depending;  on  public  fun<is  for  financial  support. 

It  is  a  day  of  specialization,  the  employment  of  experts  is  universally 
regarded  as  being  true  economy  and  this  certainly  applies  to  school  work 
as  much  as  to  any  other.  W'e  look  to  our  educational  institutions  for  the 
training  of  specialists  in  architecture,  medicine,  law,  landsca]>e  architecture, 
agriculture,  etc.,  and  we  also  look  to  them  to  make  use  of  such  men  in  their 
future  development  work. 

Selection  of  Sites 

The  landscape  architect  is  the  lofjical  man  to  assist  the  school  board 
in  the  selection  of  school  sites,  for  the  reason  that  his  training  enables  him 
to  select  a  site  that  can  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage  from  a  land- 
scape point  of  view. 

He  knows  the  amount  of  land  needed  to  develop  a  comprehensi\e  plan. 
He  knows  soil  conditions,  and  the  capacity  of  the  land  for  the  growing  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  maintenance  of  lawn  areas,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
upkeep  between  two  different  sites,  and  as  maintenance  is  a  constant 
factor  of  expense  it  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Take  two  sites  of  equal  area-desirability,  convenience,  topographical 
advantages,  etc.,  the  one  may  cost  50  per  cent  more  to  develop  and  main- 
tain because  of  poorer  soil  conditions  than  the  other,  and  this  alone 
would  determine  which  should  be  chosen,  even  if  the  initial  cost  per  acre 
were  considerably  more  for  the  selected  site. 

Survey 

Another  important  matter  is  the  right  kind  of  a  topographical  survey. 
A  survey  made  from  specifications  furnished  by  the  landscape  architect 
is  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  ordinarily  made  for  such  purijoses. 
It  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  scrimp  on  engineering  .serx'iccs  at 
this  stage  of  the  work.  Within  the  experience  of  the  writer  covering 
some  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  careful  survey 
has  many  times  saved  enough  money  in  foundation  work  on  the  build- 
ings and',grad^ng  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  survey  many  times  over. 

A  careful  survey  enables  the  landscape  architect,  the  architect  and 
the  engineer  to  plan  imiirovements  in  the  office,  it  saves  innumerable 
visits  in  the  field  of  high  priced  men.  and  is  therefore  true  economy.  In 
other  words  it  furnishes  the  foundation  work  upon  which  all  snl)sc<|uent 
work  is  based  and  it  must  be  right. 

Preliminary  Plans 

.After  the  board  has  determined  upon  the  number  of  buildings  to  be 
built,  in  consultation  with  the  architect  and  landscape  architect  the  type 
of  architecture   for  the   group   should   lie  settled.      It   is  assumed   that   the 
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board  has  employed  an  architect  who  specializes  in  school  work,  and 
preferably  in  the  particular  type  of  architecture  chosen  for  the  group. 

The  location  of  the  several  buildings  should  then  be  studied  individu- 
ally and  as  a  whole  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  amount  of 
setting-  necessary  to  show  each  building  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  their  relation  to  a  general  campus  scheme. 

These  plans  are  studied  over  the  topographical  map.  and  the  grades 
estaldished  not  only  around  the  buildings  but  the  floor  levels  as  well. 
The  walks  and  drives  (if  any)  are  then  jilanned  and  they  must  be  so 
located  as  to  serve  their  purpose  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  with 
the  least  inconvenience.  If  they  are  not  ijroperly  designed,  evidence  nf 
poor  planning  will  soon  become  apparent  by  numerous  short  cuts  made 
by  the  students  in  passing  from  one  building  to  another. 

This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  our  older  schools,  universities 
and  colleges  are  spending  so  much  money  in  the  improvement  of  their 
grounds.  If  they  had  been  properly  designed  in  the  first  place  they  would 
have  saved  this  expense  today. 

The  writer  knows  of  but  one  university  in  the  United  .'States  where 
such  foresight  was  exercised  in  the  early  days — some  of  our  younger 
universities  have  followed  this  example  with  excellent  results,  and  more 
will  as  the  advantages  are  realized. 

Grading  Plans 
( )nce  the  preliminary  details  are  settled  the  architect  can  begin  work 
on  his  floor  plans  and  elevations,  while  the  landscape  architect  is  busy 
(ju  the  grading  plans.  These  plans  determine  the  disposition  of  surface 
waters,  the  disposition  of  cut  or  fill,  areas  for  the  disposition  of  top  soil 
under  lawn  areas  and  shrubbery  beds,  areas  to  be  in  gravel,  such  as 
plavgrounds,  tennis  courts,  ball  fields,  running  tracks,  the  orientation  for  the 
different  games,  amount  of  room  required  for  each.  etc.  Such  plans  enable  the 
landscape  architect  to  balance  his  quantities  and  dirt  need  be  handled  but  once, 
more  economy. 

Planting    Plans 

While  the  construction  Vi'ork  is  going  on  the  landscape  architect  can 
be  busy  on  the  planting  plans,  such  plans  shuwing  where  to  jilant,  what 
to  plant  and  the  quantity  of  trees  and  slirubs  re(|uired  for  tlie  scheme, 
he  can  be  securing  estimates  from  reliable  nurserymen,  iirder  plants  and 
begin  planting  operations  upon  cnmi)letion  of  the  grading  and  con- 
struction work. 

Landscape   Gardeners 

It  is  true  economy  to  employ  a  landscape  gardener  before  a  sh(i\-ebul 
of  dirt  is  turned,  with  the  plans  of  the  landscape  architect  in  hand  he 
can  direct  the  placing  of  the  top  soil  to  such  areas  as  require  it.  It  so 
often  occurs  that  dirt  from  cellar  excavations  is  dumped  over  areas  of 
good  soil,  and  is  spread  over  such  areas,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
raise  anything  but  Bermuda  grass. 

He  is  the  man  to  take  charge  of  the  physical  execution  of  the  land- 
scape plan  under  the  direction  of  the  landscape  architect. 

He  is  also  the  man  to  place  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  fast  as  they  arrive 
and  to  take  care  of  same  after  planting,  to  make  and  sow  the  lawns. 
Upon  the  careful  execution  of  his  work  depends  the  future  maintenance 
cost  for  upkeep  of  the  grounds,  and  money  spent  for  such  ser\'ices  i:, 
true  economy. 
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Economical  and  Practical  Value  of  Comprehensive  Plans 

The  economy  of  liaviiiti'  ;i  coiii])icliensivf  i)laii  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
entire  project  can  l)e  outhned  on  i)aper,  and  the  vitally  nnportant  i)ortit)ns 
of  the  plan  carried  out  first,  the  less  imjiortant  waitintr  until  such  time 
as  funds  are  available.  The  work  can  he  carried  on  from  year  to  year 
in  an  intellitj:ent  manner  and  the  units  of  the  desi,t;n  fall  into  jjlace.  The 
result  will  he  a  finished  ])iece  of  work  that  will  he  a  credit  to  all  ccincerncd. 

It  eliminates  confusion  and  haphazard  jilannin!.;-  which,  under  anv  and 
all  conditions,  is  expensive. 

The  practical  value  of  such  jilans  is  very  great.  To  c|uote  one  actual 
example  will  he  enouq;h.  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  great  university 
•pro])osition — funds  had  been  raised  for  all  of  the  work  with  the  exception 
of  the  administration  building,  which  was  the  keystone  for  the  group. 
These  plans  were  submitted  to  the  man  whose  contribution  was  needed. 
\\  hen  he  was  shown  the  ])osition  his  l)ui]ding  was  to  occu])y.  and  a 
picture  of  the  entire  group,  he  immediately  gave  the  necessary  fimds  to 
carry  out  the  project.  Merely  telling  this  man  whai  was  pro])osed  had 
not  secured  the  funds.     He  h;id  to  be  shown. 


Engineer  Versus  the  Architect 

IX  a  few  recent  in>tances  of  cnnstructiun  of  large  buildings  in  the  Twin  Cities 
the  engineer  has  appeared  as  a  possible  rival  of  the  architect  to  divide  with 
him  the  jjercentage  fee  for  the  plans.  In  these  cases  the  engineer  has  made 
jiractically  an  indeiiendent  direct  contract  with  the  owner. 

The  question  naturally  fellows,  to  what  extent  will  this  new  activity  of 
the  engineer  develo]) :  and  how  much  of  the  fee  which  has  been  going  to  the 
architect,  based  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  will  go  hereafter  directly 
to  the  engineer. 

Evidence  could  be  marshalled  here  to  show  that  the  incidents  referred  li  in 
the  local  field  are  ])ortentous.  even  ominous.  We  could  mention  the  "archi- 
tectural engineers"  of  Chicago  who  enga,ge  with  an  owner  to  furnish  plans 
and  construct  the  entire  building.  They  (lo  this  by  em]5loying  an  architect  in 
about  the  same  manner,  and  relation,  as  architects  in  getting  the  supplementary 
services  of  engineers  in  these  cities.  We  might  mention  a  very  recent  rejiort 
on  conditions  of  construction  in  (iermany.  by  an  architect  of  our  acf|uaintance. 
He  found  that  the  engineer  was  looming  u])  there  with  more  authority  than 
ever,  and  dividing  the  fees.  He  found  tliat  the  architecture  of  a  building  was 
being  subjected  to  its  engineering  plans. 

Ikit  the  encroachment  of  the  engineer  on  the  field  of  the  architect  need  not 
cause  the  latter  much  anxiety,  if  any.  The  instances  we  know  of  ])rove  to  us. 
chiefly,  that  the  engineers  were  unusually  energetic.  They  used  argument  and 
influence,  and  won.  They  were  engineers  of  ])rominence  and  -^olid  achieve- 
ment. 

The  architect  is  still  the  idealist  and  it  seems  to  our  humble  aboile  of  ])er- 
ception  that  he  will  always  be  so  regarded  by  the  public.  Engineering  is 
engineering:  architecture  is  architecture.  It  was  not  an  engineer  who  caused 
the  White  City  of  the  Chicago  World's  I'air  to  apjx'ar,  but  an  architect  who 
imagined  the  revelation  as  a  whole.  And  because  the  architect  sees  the  work 
in  any  instance,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  detail,  his  advance  realization  running 
into  all  nooks  and  corners,  shajies.  colors,  contrasts  and  the  rest,  as  the  s])ecifi- 
cations  are  sjnm  out.  it  follows  that  he  naturally  should  take  entire  charge  of 
the  construction.  We  have  referred  before  to  a  practice  in  France  of  making 
the  architect  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  work,  and  the  financier ;  and  the  one  man 
responsible  to  the  owner  in  case  anything  goes  wrong. — Imi)rovement  I'lulletin, 
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Architects  the  Scene  Painters  of  the  World 

ARNOLD  W.  liRUXXER.  past  president  of  the  Architectural  I,eague  and 
New  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  a  member  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  author  of  a  paper  that  created  something-  of  a  ripple  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  Boston. 

"Architects  are  the  scene  painters  of  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Brunner.  "Much 
of  the  scenery,  the  backgrounds  of  great  events,  remain  today  as  records  and 
are,  perhaps,  more  convincing  than  written  history.  Constructed  of  enduring 
materials,  these  scenes  of  marble,  granite  and  bronze  bring  to  our  senses  a 
vivid  realization  of  stirring  actions  and  heroic  deeds  of  actors  long  since  gone. 

"To  regard  architecture  as  a  background  may  seem  to  relegate  it  to  a 
secondary  place  and  to  indicate  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  importance.  .\nd 
by  architecture  I  mean  all  that  the  word  implies^ — that  art  so  often  called  the 
noblest  of  the  arts  because  it  embraces  the  others,  sculpture,  painting,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  landscape,  and  today  the  newer  architecture  of  cities.  It  is  a 
mixed  art  largely  diluted,  or  strengthened,  if  you  jjlease,  by  science.  Its  aim 
is  to  produce  a  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

"I  have  heard  it  charged  that  our  training  and  practice  have  a  tendency 
to  make  us  grow  more  interested  in  things  than  in  people,  and  we  architects 
have  often  been  reminded  that  humanity  is  of  more  importance  than  inanimate 
objects.  Such  criticism  is  fair  enough,  and  we  may  well  remember  that  the 
value  of  our  designs  and  creations  depends  on  their  effect  upon  those  who  use 
them  and  who  are  inspired  by  them.  Architecture,  unlike  other  arts,  cannot 
depend  on  beauty  alone.  To  serve  its  mission  fully  it  must  provide  a  fitting 
background  for  human  activities. 

"In  the  theater  the  painted  scene  and  artificial  accessories  which  simulate 
the  real  thing  as  closely  as  possible  have  been  considered  by  actors  to  be  im- 
portant factors  in  their  success. 

"Even  the  advocates  of  the  new  school  who  favor  stern  simplicity  and 
extreme  breadth  of  treatment  believe  that  the  actor  needs  the  assistance  of 
stage  decorations  to  illuminate  the  intention  of  the  author  and  bring  out  fully 
the  purpose  of  the  drama. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  daily  lives  we  have  underestimated  the  influence 
that  our  backgrounds,  our  scenery,  exert  on  us.  I  know  a  church  that  suggests 
a  music  hall.  I  know  a  theater  so  somber  and  gloomy  that  our  spirits  are 
depressed  when  we  enter  it.  I  know  a  museum  of  fine  arts  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  concentrate  one's  attention  on  the  paintings  and  sculpture.  These 
buildings,  pretty  enough  to  look  at,  violate  the  very  first  rule  of  the  game. 
Thev  do  not  express  their  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrar\-,  nullify  and  contra- 
dict'it. 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  past  few  years  about  the  power 
of  suggestion  over  our  subjective  mind.  A  glance,  a  touch,  a  gesture  or  a 
word  and,  we  are  told,  our  sub-conscious  self  responds  instantlv.  Probably 
this  is  all  true,  but  who  will  deny  that  our  objective  or  every-day  mind,  acting 
through  the  five  senses,  is  swayed  by  suggestion  and  strongly  affected  by  its 
environment?  Beauty  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  us,  and  we  are  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  ugliness.  There  are  degrees  of  disorder,  hideousness  and 
gloom  against  which  no  gayety  of  temperament  can  prevail. 

"Some  twenty-five  years  ago  one  of  our  few  architectural  critics,  the  late 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  said  that  American  architecture  was  ajiparently  'the 
art  of  covering  one  thing  with  another  thing  to  imitate  a  third  thing,  which,  if 
genuine,  would  be  highly  undesirable.' 
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"Not  only  are  materials  wDcfuliy  niisaijplied  and  conibincd,  l)iit  the  first 
principles  of  desisjn  are  conmionly  ijjnored,  and  tlie  result  is  that  atrocious 
buiklintjs  abound.  Lookinij  further,  \vc  find  skyscrajiers  in  positions  wiiere 
extreme  heitjht  is  a  crime,  huiklintijs  that  swear  at  their  neighlx)rs  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  streets  on  which  they  are  built.  \'illaiiious  'improvements,'  as 
the  real  estate  fraternity  call  them,  that  are  tlie  acme  of  ui^iiness.  it  would  he 
interestiufj,  incidentally,  to  determine  limv  manv  'improvements'  arc  rc(|uired 
to  ruin  a  neit^hborhood. 

"It  has  been  said  that  .\mcrican  humor  ha--  found  its  fullest  exi>rc>>ion  in 
architecture,  but  as  humor  is  merely  one  of  our  by-products  and  not  our 
acknowledged  purjiose,  we  may  wonder  what  is  the  matter  and  how  It  haj)- 
pens.  It  may  be  that  if  it  were  the  custom  for  the  architect  to  sign  his  building 
lie  would  be  niore  alive  to  his  rcs])()nsibilities  and  at  least  strive  to  do  his  best. 
.At  jiresent  architects  are  generally  anon\inous.  and  a  Iwiilding  is  i)o])ularly 
.=u])posed  to  he  the  result  of  some  ])rocess  of  nature  and  not  tlie  i)roduct  of 
human  thought  and  endeavor. 

"Perhaps  the  trouble  is  the  lack  of  a  discerning  ])ublic.  and  perhaps  the 
press  on  which  the  ])ublic  relies  is  to  blame.  Like  new  books  and  new  plays, 
new  buildings  are  overadvertiscd  and  overjiraiscd  without  discrimination.  We 
are  always  assured  that  the  last  hotel,  department  store,  theater,  or  what  not, 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

"I  have  read  columns  of  prai.se  of  a  building  with  a  plan  so  complicated 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  stairs  and  elevators  without  a  guide.  The 
impossible  facade,  whose  composition  was  ap]>arently  suggested  by  the  kaleido- 
scope, was  so  overloaded  with  bad  ornament  (spinach,  we  call  it)  that  it  looked 
like  a  ])etrified  growth  of  fungus;  but  the  printed  descrijitinn  contained  a  glow- 
ing testiuKinial  to  its  exciuisite  charm. 

"Surprising  combinations  of  gigantic  columns  ami  arches  resting  lightly  on 
a  solid  base  of  plate  glass  and  playfully  interspersed  with  balconies,  electric 
signs,  bay  windows  and  bakistraeles,  surmounted  by  a  collection  of  undisguised 
water  tanks  on  .stilts,  are  advertised  as  superlatively  beautiful.  The  public  is 
told  this  repeatedly  and  continuously,  and  apparently  believes  it. 

".Vmerican  cities  are  now  undergoing  vital  transformations.  .\s  most  of 
them  have  been  planned  on  the  'rush-hour'  ])rinciiile.  their  growing  pains  have 
been  unnecessarily  severe.  .Accordingly  the  architecture  of  cities,  or  city 
planning,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 

"The  problems  arising  from  an  ever-increasing  population — new  traffic  con- 
ditions, congestion  of  peo])le  in  buildings,  and  of  buildings  on  ground,  unex- 
pected changes  of  all  kinds — are  com,])licated  and  extremely  difficult.  This  is 
not  work  for  the  amateur.  Experience,  ])atient  study,  and  a  constructive  im- 
agination are  needed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  city  as  a  working  machine 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  Iwauty  that  comes  from  order  and  fitness  of 
purpose.     .Ml  this,  however,  is  entirely  ignored  by  our  so-called  critics. 

"Cactus-like  growth  of  towns,  aimless  streets,  absurd  extensions  of  the  city 
map,  miscalled  civic  centers,  often  not  more  than  irregular  open  s))aces  in  front 
of  the  leading  hotel — all  are  proclaimed  in  the  iiublic  ))rints  as  brilliant  exam])les 
of  city  planning.  This  is  the  stulif  that  forms  the  iniblic  taste.  ( )f  real  criti- 
cism by  real  critics  we  have,  vni fortunately,  very  little. 

"Accordingly,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  what  we  may  call  our 
'best  sellers,'  types  that  are  repeated  with  unimportant  variations  all  over  the 
country,  are  unc|uestionably  the  worst  examples.  They  are  not  architecture  at 
all,  even  if  they  look  like  it  and  masf|uerade  under  its  honored  name:  and  for 
the  most  ])art  they  are  not  designed  by  trained  architects,  but  by  impostors 
with  no  ciualifications  for  their  work. 
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"The  work  of  the  architect,  however,  is  more  nearly  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  dramatist.  Plays  are  built  apparently  on  much  the  same  principle  as  build- 
ings. The  main  motifs  in  both  arts  must  be  clear,  simple  and  convincing. 
The  incidentals,  the  details,  explain  and  assist,  but  cannot  save  a  defective  or 
weak  backbone. 

"We  are. told  on  excellent  authority  that  a  written  play  is  not  the  play  at 
all,  it  is  only  a  book  of  directions  for  bringing  one  into  existence.  Similarly,  a 
set  of  plans  does  not  constitute  an  architect's  output  any  more  than  a  copy  of 
his  specifications  constitutes  the  finished  building." 


Build  the  Year  Round 

To  architects  who  have  been  in  practice  for  a  decade  or  more,  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  extend  what  was  formerly  considered 
"the  building  season,"  until  it  practicalh'  constitutes  an  all-year-round 
activity,  is  apparent,  sa3's  the  American  Architect.  That  this  general  atti- 
tude is  one  of  advantage  to  the  client,  to  the  profession  and  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials  is  no  less  obvious.  Of  course  in  a  country 
possessing  the  differences  in  climate  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  extremes 
of  the  United  States  (notably  California,  where  there  is  always  more  or 
less  building  the  year  round),  a  general  rule  cannot  be  applied,  but  even 
in  northern  latitudes  there  is  now  more  building  and  construction  work 
carried  on  during  winter  months  than  formerly ;  and  by  the  exercise  of 
industry  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  both  architects  and  builders  we 
expect  to  see  this  materially  increased  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  entirely  obvious  that  any  business  prosecuted  in  seasons  only,  must 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  affording  greater  profit  on  each  individual  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  the  organization  through  the  season  of  no  work.  It 
follows  as  a  corollary  that  if  work  can  be  undertaken  throughout  the  year 
it  will  be  performed  at  less  total  cost  to  the  owner,  ^^l^at  applies  to  the 
business  of  the  builder  applies,  with  possibly  less  force,  to  the  work  of  the 
architect.  While  the  cost  of  professional  services  would  be  no  more  to  the 
owner,  under  the  present  system  of  architects'  fees,  there  would  obviously 
be  a  greater  profit  to  the  architect  if  his  office  could  be  working  at  moder- 
ate and  capacity  throughout  the  year. 

As  to  the  character  of  work  executed  in  winter,  it  would  seem  that 
modern  practice  employing  coniparatively  quick  setting  cements  and 
methods  now  well  known  of  protecting  work  until  concretes  and  mortars 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  set,  largely  overcome  the  dangers  which  formerly 
attached  to  construction  work  carried  on  in  cold  weather.  ^Moreover,  it  can 
be  stated  that  at  least  half  of  the  work  in  connection  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  building  construction  is  done  after  exterior  walls  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  building  temporarily  enclosed,  so  that  heat  can  be  employed 
to  regulate  the  temperature  where  plastering  and  finishing  are  being  done. 

A  general  movement  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  during 
the  winter  months  has  recently  been  started  by  prominent  manufacturers 
of  building  equipment,  who  have  called  attention  in  forceful  manner  to  the 
many  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  standpoint  of  all  concerned  when 
construction  work  is  carried  on  without  cessation  during  the  winter  months. 
The  time  is  undoubtedly  not  far  distant  when  building  operations  will  go 
forward  in  all  parts  of  this  country  with  as  great  energy  from  December  to 
April  as  during  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
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MR.   CU\TO\'   DAY.   F.   A.   I.   A. 


Death  of  Clinton  Day,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

Clinton  Day,  one  of  the  best  known  architects    on    the    Pacific    Coast,    died    of    heart 
trouble  at  his  home  in  Berkeley,  on  January  11,  1916. 

A  TRIBUTE 

THE  most  precious  things  in  life  are  those  which  constitute  ha])piness. 
They  are  frequently  the  products  of  the  heart  and  mind  and  therefore 
manifestly  beyond  the  limited  realm  of  word  description  or  other  pos- 
sible means  of  conveying  sensations  which  we  ourselves  exijerience.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  recount  such  admirable  qualities  which  Clinti>n  Day 
possessed  and  which  made  him  so  attractive  and  beloved.  His  affiliation 
with  men  of  his  profession  abounded  in  good  fellowshii)  and  happiness.  The 
spirit  which  he  imbued  into  the  society  of  men  and  women  generally  rad- 
iated joyous  kindliness,  friendship  and  good  humor.  His  constancy  to  the 
high  principles  established  in  the  canons  of  his  chosen  profession  is  beyond 
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cavil.  Clintdii  Day  will  be  especiall}'  remembered  as  a  result  of  the  happi- 
ness which  he  created  in  a  world  which  is  constitutionally  in  need  of  such 
greater  happiness. 

L.  C.  ML'LLC.ARDF. 
January  17,  1''16.  

Clinton  Day  came  of  distinguished  parentage.  His  grandfather,  Jeremiah 
Day,  was  for  thirty  years  president  of  Yale  University.  His  father,  Sherman 
Day,  was  an  early  day  State  Senator  from  San  Francisco,  United  States 
Surveyor-General  for  California,  and  directed  the  construction  of  the  first 
Government  highway  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  College  of  California,  predecessor  of  the  State  University. 

Clinton  Day  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1847,  and  came  to  California  when  he 
was  eight  years  of  age.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  California,  which 
was  then  located  in  Oakland,  in  1868,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  But  one  mem- 
ber of  that  graduating  class  survives,  C.  A.  \N'etmore,  the  vineyardist  of  Liver- 
more.  With  the  removal  of  the  College  of  California  to  Berkeley  and  its 
mersion  into  the  State  University,  Mr.  Day  did  post-graduate  work  and  in 
1874  was  given  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

In  1875  he  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Wakefield  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who, 
with  a  daughter.  Miss  Caroline  Day,  and  a  sister,  ]\lrs.  C.  T.  H.  I'almer,  are 
the  surviving  relatives. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  designed 
many  well-known  buildings  in  San  Francisco.  He  also  was  the  designer  of  the 
chemistry  building  on  the  State  University  campus,  Berkeley.  He  was  granted 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the  L'niversity  in  l')10. 

Mr.  Day  designed  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  homes  in  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  other  trans-bay  points.  His  last  work  was  a  sun  dial  for  the  Class 
of  1877,  which  was  erected  in  May,  1915,  on  the  University  of  California 
campus. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Day"s  work,  Davis"  Commercial  Encyclopedia,  published 
in  1912,  says : 

"X'iewing  the  many  imposing  edifices  which  are  a  physical  expression  of  the 
art  of  Clinton  Day,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
making  artistic  a  structure  whose  sole  purpose  is  commercial.  Yet  he  executed 
the  City  of  Paris  building,  the  Union  Trust  building,  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank  building,  the  Spring  Valley  building,  and  the  Mutual  Life  build- 
ing. Perhaps  the  mo.st  noteworthy  product  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Day  is  the 
Stanford  Chapel  at  Palo  .'Mto.  This  building,  known  throughout  the  world  as 
an  architectural  gem,  is  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  group  which  com- 
prises the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  ~Slr.  Day  had  been  active  in  archi- 
tecture for  thirty-seven  years." 

Death  of  Loren  Hunt,  C.  E. 

LOREX  E.  HL'XT,  Chief  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  city  oi  San  Francisco 
and  a  former  lecturer  at  the  State  University  of  California,  died  January 
9th  at  his  home  at  2639  Filbert  street,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Minnesota  in  1870.  Three  years  later  his  parents 
moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  lived  as  a  boy.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  during  his  college  days  was  a  famous  athlete.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  became  a  lecturer  on  civil  engineering  at  the 
L^niversity. 

In  1902  and  \'-X)3  he  was  Assistant  City  Engineer,  going  back  to  Berkeley 
then  as  a  lecturer  until  1909,  when  he  again  became  Assistant  City  Engineer  for 
the  municipality  of  San  Francisco.  In  1911  he  was  made  Chief  Assistant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  and  Holluscliickie  clubs  and  of  several  tech- 
nical societies. 
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Tribute  to  the  Late  Karl  Bitter,  Sculptor 

Till'",  following;  trihuto  to  ihc  nK'm<ir\'  nf  tlu-  laic  Karl  I'.iiur  was  ^ciit  lo  the 
ilistini^uished  sculptor's  family  by  tlie  niembers  and  associates  of  the 
Architectural  Commission  of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition: 

Karl  Bitter  was  n  great  sculptor.  Ho  is  now  of  tlie  immortals.  While  the  ehron- 
icHiig  of  his  achievements  in  art  is  proi)erly  thi  task  of  the  historian,  still  it  is  none 
the  less  tilting  that  we  should  here  recall  the  signal  debt  of  gratitude  owed  him  hy 
San  Francisco.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of  Sculpture  l>y  the  president  of  the  I'anania- 
Pacilic  International  E.xposition  at  the  instance  of  the  .Architectural  Commission.  In 
this  capacity  he  organized  the  Department  of  Sculpture  that  gave  to  the  I'.xposition 
the  wealth  of  decoration  that  compels  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Karl  liitter 
became  associated  with  the  .Architectural  Cimimission  early  in  nineteen  lnindre<l  and 
twelve.  He  shared  in  all  its  important  deliberations.  He  exerted  a  potent  induence 
in  its  work;  and  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  Commission  is  beyond  measure.  He 
was  swift  to  win  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  architects  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  To  his  rare  attributes  as  a  sculptor  he  added  a  i)rofound 
sense  of  duty  to  his  task  that  was  awake  at  all  times.  His  untimely  death  takes  a 
great  personality  from  the  held  of  art.  and  creates  a  void  that  will  be  ditiicult  to  till. 
We.  the  undersigned,  hereby  desire  to  express  the  respect,  the  honor,  and  the  love 
in  which  we  cherish  his  memory;  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsokcd,  That  we.  the  architects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  [•'.x|)iisitii)n, 
proclaim  that  in  the  passing  of  Karl  Bitter,  the  h'ine  Arts  and  the  Xation  have  sus- 
tained a  great  loss.  We  realize  the  anguish  caused  by  his  untimely  end.  and  to  the 
niembersof  his  family  we  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  recognize  and  niourn 
our  great  personal  loss  through  the  premature  death  of  a  beloved  friend  who.  in  all 
of  his  work,  exercised  a  distinctly  high  moral  inlluence  that  will  endure  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

Signed  by 
Wu-Lis    Polk  Ckouck   W.   Kklh.\m  .McKim.   \\v..\\<  Ik  W'hitr 

Ward  &  Blohme  Lulis  C.   .\1ui.i.(;.\kiit  C.\kki;kk  &   1I.\stin(;s 

Bi.TSS  &  F.wiLi.E  B.\KKWEU.  &  Brown  Hk.ni.-v    B.vcox 

Eiiw.AKu  H.  Bennett  Bkbn.vrd  R.    Mwheck         Robert  F.^R(,)UH.\r 


Architects  Chapter  Opposes  Auxiliary  Membership 

The  Smitliern  Calif i.iniia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  assix'iate 
members  in  the  chapters.  The  action  was  taken  by  the  chapter  at  its  January 
meeting,  when  a  circular  from  the  committee  on  chapters  apjxiinted  at  the 
recent  Institute  convention  in  Washington  came  up  for  consideration. 

The  (|uestion  of  membership  in  the  chapters  has  been  a  source  of  much 
contention.  The  chapters  liave  for  a  number  of  years  been  made  u])  of 
Institute  and  non-Institute  architects,  the  latter  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  of  the  chapter,  but  not  being  eligible  to  office.  In  practically  all  the 
chapters  of  the  country  the  non-Institute  members  have  been  in  the  majority 
and  have  practically  dominated  chapter  activities. 

The  Southern  California  Chajiter  voted  ttnanimously  against  tlie  creation  of 
a  new  class  of  associate  members,  but  recommended  to  the  committee  on  chai)- 
ters  that  if  a  class  of  associate  members  must  bo  created  that  associates  be 
required  to  become  members  of  the  Institute  within  two  years  instead  of  five 
years,  as  proposed. 

* 
*  * 

Stockton  Theater 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  &  Cement  Coni]}any  will  build  a  motion  picture  theater 
to  cost  SIOO.OOO  on  its  Weber  avenue  jiroi^erty  in  Stockton.  The  theater  has 
been  leased  to  the  Turner  &  Dahnken  circuit.  W.  !'>.  Thomas  of  Stockton  i* 
preparing  the  plans. 
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The  Value  of  Good  Architecture  in  Suburban 
Communities 

By  L.  WARD  PRINCE. 
Secretar\-  of  the  Robert  E.  Earley  Organization.  Westchester  Countj'. 

IF  there  is  anywhere  more  than  another  where  attention  should  be  paid 
to  artistic  and  appropriate  architecture,  it  is  in  the  country.  City  struc- 
tures are  so  packed  in  and  frequently  so  unsightly,  that  there  may  be 
some  excuse  for  losing  interest  in  beautiful  lines  and  attractive  surround- 
ings. But  suburljan  homes  are  primarily  for  the  joy  of  personal  living, 
and  as  people  quite  generalh'  move  to  the  country  in  order  to  have  grounds 
and  individual  houses,  it  certainly  behooves  them  to  select  a  form  of  archi-' 
tecture  most  calculated  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  natural  environment. 
Even  if  one  cannot  afford  and  does  not  care  for  landscape  gardening,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  some  thought  should  be  paid  to  the  placing  of  the  resi- 
dence on  the  right  part  of  the  acreage,  and  the  apportioning  df  the  house  to 
the  shape  of  the  lawn,  and  the  selection  of  a  type  of  architecture  which  is 
suited  to  the  general  community. 

Highly  restricted  property  always  is  more  satisfactory  to  everyone  of 
the  residents,  in  the  long  rim.  In  the  east  of  America  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  Colonial  architecture,  naturally  due  to  the  inherited  traditions 
of  people  with  New  England  ancestry.  The  more  ornate  and  tropical  types 
of  residences,  however,  are  coming  to  us  from  California,  and  we  now  see 
many  stucco  houses  with  red  fluted  tiles  used  in  roofing,  or  long,  low 
bungalows,  in  tropical,  wooded  places  with  brilliant  foliage. 

The  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  really  beautiful  and  satis- 
factory suburban  residences,  is  the  persistence  with  which  laymen  disregard 
the  necessity  for  employing  first-class  architects.  I  have  met  a  good  many 
prospective  builders  of  country  homes,  who  have  felt  that  the  employment 
of  an  architect  was  a  waste  of  mone^^  The}'  unearth  from  the  hands  of 
some  builder  or  real  estate  company,  a  plan  which  looks  well  on  paper. 
This  is  re-hashed  and  modified  to  suit  their  reepiirements  by  some  unskilled 
person,  without  any  knowledge  or  forethought  as  to  what  the  result  will  be. . 
architecturally.  Speculative  builders  are  very  much  inclined  to  follow  this 
method  of  procedure.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  put  up  tlie  cheapest  house 
possible,  and  when  the  residence  is  completed,  they  wonder  why  it  is  not 
immediately  sold. 

Anjr  experienced  real  estate  man  could  tell  them  many  reasons.  The 
prospective  purchaser  of  a  country  home  is  impressed  first  by  the  exterior. 
No  matter  how  enticing  the  interior,  he.  naturally,  does  not  consider  it. 
until  he  has  been  attracted  by  a  structure  which  pleases  him  architecturally. 
The  house,  which  has  been  re-hashed  and  thrown  together  to  fit  the  ideas 
and  pocketbook  of  the  speculator,  does  not  appeal  to  him  as  artistic  or 
homelike — the  result  of  expert  intelligence  or  loving  thought.  This  lay- 
man looking  for  a  home  probably  cannot  tell  just  why  he  does  not  like 
the  house.  Perhaps  it  is  an  English  type,  with  a  few  Colonial  features 
grafted  on.  He  dijes  not  realize  just  why  it  fails  to  appeal  to  him.  but  the 
mongrel  architecture  does  not  present  the  stately  lines  of  any  one  approved 
type,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  various  generations  of  students  of  archi- 
tecture. I  have  seen  two  houses  built  side  by  side — one  the  creation  of  a 
good  architect,  who  has  taken  into  consideration  the  scenic  surroundings, 
and  contour  of  the  site  itself,  and  another  put  up  haphazard  bj'  a  builder, 
both  equally  expensive  and  comfortable  to  live  in :  j^et  the  first  one  would 
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sell  before  coiiii)lclioi).  while  the  other  would  remain  a  clnis^  on  the  market. 

The  unsaleable  house,  of  course,  loses  money  for  its  owner,  in  interest 
and  other  carrying-  charijes.  and  soon  eats  up  the  amount  which  he  sa\ed 
in  economizing  on  architect's  fees.  A  house  which  has  been  created  by  a 
good  architect  is  easily  worth  the  architect's  fees  in  superior  trim  alone. 

Even  if  the  layman  in  his  ignorance  purchases  the  more  ignorantly 
constructed  house,  he  is  apt  to  meet  with  i)ractical  difticulties.  and  become 
a  dissatisfied  purchaser.  Frequently,  he  grumbles  because  his  trim  comes 
apart;  his  doors  and  windows  do  not  fit;  and  his  house  fails  to  heat  well. 
\Vhen  such  e.xigencies  arise,  the  misfortune  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  architect  on  the  job,  to  see  tiiat  dry  lumber  was  put  in,  the 
house  properly  framed,  and  adequate  allowance  made  for  radiation. 

E.xcept  in  the  case  of  cheap  little  structures  which  would  scarcely  justify 
the  owner's  going  to  more  than  a  nominal  expense,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
people  building  suburban  homes  should  employ  a  first-class  architect. 
Some  loaning  institutions  fail  to  charge  as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
building,  when  fixing  the  amount  of  their  loans,  any  architect's  fees.  I 
maintain  that  these  fees  are  just  as  mtich  an  element  of  value  as  are  the 
plumbing  fi.xtures,  or  any  other  essential  feature  of  the  residence.  Money 
spent  in  hiring  extra  architectural  knowledge  is  value — real  value — and 
the  layman  who  tries  to  get  away  from  this  expenditure,  is  very  likely  to 
find  himself  with  an  unsatisfactory  and  impractical  house  on  his  hands, 
and  not  even  the  solace  of  having;  saved  money — for  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
have  lost  the  amount  in  some  indirect  manner,  because  the  house  was  not 
efficiently  ])laime(l  ami   constructed. — Real   I'.state   Magazine. 


The  Architect  and  His  Client 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  the  profession  of  architecture,  or  at  least  its 
practice,  from  many  things  that  happen,  but  it  is  possible  they  are  all 
susceptible  of  explanation.  The  attention  of  the  writer  was  recently  called 
to  a  question  of  practice  which  would  generally  be  considered  quite  remarkable. 
A  rich  man  who  desired  to  build  a  house  asked  a  young  friend  to  advise  him 
as  to  a  competent  architect.  The  young  man  directed  an  architect  who  has 
achieved  considerable  fame,  but  not  a  large  general  practice,  the  character  of 
his  clients  and  his  work  justifying  the  selection,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that 
he  sent  the  prospective  client  to  him.  The  client  called  upon  the  architect. 
After  a  brief  interview  the  architect  asked  him  how  much  he  contemplated 
expending  on  the  construction  of  the  house,  and  was  informed  that  it  would 
cost  $25,000.  The  owner  contemplated  spending  ])robably  $.=^0,000.  but  he 
really  wanted  to  play  safe.  He  did  not  wish  to  excite  the  architect,  because 
it  was  the  owner's  first  52.^.000  residence,  and  it  takes  a  man  of  considerable 
means  in  Chicago  to  construct  a  residence  of  this  cost  nowadays,  and  he  was 
timid.  The  architect  politely  told  him.  however,  that  he  would  really  not  care 
to  consider  the  commission  and  did  not  say  it.  but  implied  that  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  cost  magnitude  to  justify  him  in  taking  the  work.  In  the  estimation 
of  most  people  tlie  architect  was  wrong,  but  it  was  a  question  that  he  had  to 
decide  for  himself.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  architects  woul<l  decline  such  an 
opportunity,  and  particularly  at  a  time  when  there  were  indications  of  uncer- 
tainty and  possible  depression  in  busine.ss,  with  scores  of  other  architects  who 
would  be  only  too  anxious  to  get  it.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  it  from  a 
business  viewpoint.  A  commission  of  6  per  cent,  or  $1,300.  for  designing  a 
house,  the  cost  of  which  was  placed  at  $25,000.  is  not  sufficient  compensation 
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for  a  man  competent  not  only  to  design  the  house  in  good  taste,  but  also  for 
its  supervision,  by  which  the  owner  will  get  a  complete  whole,  perfect  in  every 
way:   probably  10  per  cent  might  not  be  sufficient. 

Designing  and  constructing  a  home  for  people  of  refinement  and  means, 
in  which  they  are  probably  to  live  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  requires  talent 
and  executive  ability.  A  commission  of  6  per  cent  would  be  too  high  for  some 
architects  or  some  builders,  for  the  reason  that  when  finished  it  might  not  meet 
the  requirements:  but  10  per  cent  would  not  be  too  high  for  a  man  who  could 
jjroperly  fill  the  bill.  The  impression  prevails,  however,  that  the  architect 
should  have  accepted  the  commission  and  should  have  designed  the  house  at 
a  compensation  to  be  agreed  upon,  which  could  have  been  arranged  very  easily. 
The  commission  practically  came  to  him  and  he  could  have  secured  ample 
compensation  from  an  owner  of  that  class.  Had  the  house  cost'  less  he  might 
not  have  been  justified  in  taking  the  work,  this  statement  being  based  upiin  the 
class  of  clients  for  whom  he  is  doing  work  all  the  time.  Another  illustration 
comes  to  mind  where  a  business  man  sent  a  friend  to  another  architect  to  get 
him  to  design  a  residence  to  cost  $6,000  to  $10,000.  This  was  some  years  ago, 
when  those  houses  were  more  numerous  than  now.  The  reason  of  the  selec- 
tion of  this  architect  was  because  he  had  won  prizes  and  had  achieved  success  in 
the  practice  of  domestic  architecture — in  fact,  was  almost  famous,  yet  he  had 
limited  practice.  The  architect  declined  the  work  instantlv  and  the  owner 
went  to  another  architect  who  had  also  achieved  fame  as  a  designer  of  dwell- 
ings and  who  had  a  much  larger  practice  than  the  former  and  was  well  pleased 
with  the  work.  There  should  be  a  conclusion  of  some  kind  as  to  these  two 
illustrations.  It  is  believed  that  the  profession  of  architecture  today  comes 
more  nearlv  combining  theory  and  practice,  art  and  business,  than  ever  before : 
but  both  of  these  illustrations  are  devoid  of  that  combination.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  for  impracticable  theory  to  be  successful  as  it  is  for  inartistic  ability 
to  achfeve  a  success  in  the  designing  of  a  house :  a  man  mav  be  a  wonder  at 
statistics,  yet  he  may  not  be  a  Harriman,  yet  a  Harrinian  without  the  figures 
would  be  as  grotesque  as  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china  shop.  What  the  world 
wants  is  more  evenly  balanced  men.  people  who  will  not  split  hairs,  but  who 
will  go  ahead  and  achieve  the  possible  good  as  against  the  impossible  best. 
Then  they  will  achieve  a  more  nearly  golden  mean  between  the  extremes. — 
Construction  Xews.  ;(: 

*  * 

Causes  of  Failure  in  Reinforced  Concrete 

MAXY  of  the  losses  suti'ered  through  the  failure  of  concrete  are  due  to 
carelessness  and  improper  design.     Common  causes  of  failure  are : 
(  1  )    Use  of  green  and  unseasoned  cement  as  well  as  poor  cement. 

(2)  I  nsuitable  aggregates,  i.e.,  inferior  grades  of  sand  and  stone.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  to  avoid  using  any  aggregate  that  may  be  handy.  The 
best  for  the  purpose  should  be  chosen.  It  is  also  unwise  to  accept  aggregates 
on  the  basis  of  small  samples. 

{ 3 )  An  insufficiently  graded  aggregate,  particularly  one  containing  only 
very  coarse  material,  or  one  with  too  much  sand  or  loam.  Natural  aggregates 
are  risky  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  sand  thev  contain, 
and  should  be  screened  before  use. 

(4)  Dirty  aggregate  or  water  containing  earthy  matter,  clay,  loam,  or 
strongly  colored  water. 

(  5  )     Carelessness  in  proportioning  mixtures. 

(6)  Badly  mi.xed  concrete,  i.e.,  incomplete  incorporation  of  the  aggregate 
with  the  cement. 
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( 7 )  Too  imicli  water  ilurins;-  mixinjj,  or  water  carelessly  a])i)liecl,  or  an 
insufficient  (|nantity  of  water  to  i)erniit  the  concrete  to  attain  its  full  stren^tii. 

(8)  Allowiny-  the  concrete  to  stand  until  the  settiui;-  action  has  commenced 
and  then  re,i;au.i;inL;'  hefore  use.  or  usint;'  up  old  concrete. 

(9)  Settint;'  concrete  work  on  dry  foundation-,  and  wilhoul  llmroujjhly 
saturating  the  surface  with  water. 

( 10)  Excessive  ramming  or  tani])ing. 

(  11  )  Placing  concrete  in  the  winter  months  and  allowing  the  material  to 
become  frozen  hefore  the  cement  has  attained  its  final  set. 

(li)     Excessive  use  of  calcium  chloride  for  lowering  the  freezing  point. 

(13)  Placing  concrete  in  very  hot  weather  when  the  tem])erature  of  the 
water  is  around  90  to  100  degrees  I'.,  tiie  cement  at  the  same  time  being 
improperly  seasoned,  with  the  result  that  the  cement  gets  an  initial  set  in  the 
mixer  and  is  thereby  broken  when  ])lace(l  in  the  work. 

(  14)    Excessive  troweling  or  floating  of  cement  surfaces. 

This  analysis  will  show  that  a  great  number  of  the  failures  are  due  to 
mechanical  incompetency. 

Concrete  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  building  materials  when 
mixed  and  put  in  place  in  a  pro])er  manner ;  where  there  have  been  failures 
in  reinforced  concrete  buildings — or  other  reinforced  structures,  for  that  mat- 
ter— it  has  generally  been  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  cau.ses : 

1.  Premature  removal  of  forms.  Too  early  removal  of  forms  has  been 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  deplorable  accidents  in  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. 

2.  Insufiicient  or  badly  arranged  forms. 

3.  Erroneous   design,    i.e..    errors    in    calculation 
reinforcement. 

4.  Mistakes  in  the  construction  of  columns. 

5.  Unsuitable  aggregate  or  cement. 

6.  Poor  mixing. 

7.  P)ad  workmanshi])  or  inefficient  supervision. 

8.  Misplacing  cr  omitting  the   reinforcement.  Con^trn-ti 


insufificicnt    and    poor 
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The  Recent  Convention  of  the  American  institute 
of  Architects 

THE  proposed  new  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  which  was  submitted  at  the  annual  convention  held  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  1.  2  and  3,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  one 
year.  The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  as  drafted  would  bring  about  a 
radical  reorganization  of  the  Institute,  and  the  delegates  were  not  prepared  to 
take  action  upon  it  at  the  present  time. 

John  Lawrence  Mauran  of  St.  Louis  was  elected  ])resident  of  the  Institute 
to  succeed  R.  Clipston  Sturgis.  Other  officers  elected  were :  C.  Grant  La 
Farge,  of  Xew  York,  first  vice-president;  ^Milton  B.  Medary.  of  Philadelphia, 
second  vice-president ;  Burt  L.  Fenner,  of  New  York,  secretary,  and  D.  Everett 
Waid,  of  Xew  York,  treasurer.  New  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
chosen  were  Edwin  H.  Brown,  of  Minneapolis :  B.  J.  Lubschez.  of  Kansas 
City,  ^lo.,  and  Horace  Wells  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia. 

Twelve  members  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  as  follows :  Donn 
Barber,  of  Xew  York  City ;  C.  L.  Borie.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia :  Owen  Brainard, 
of  Xew  York  ;  George  F.  A.  Brueggeman,  of  St.  Louis ;  Eleazer  B.  Homer, 
of  Providence :  Warren  Powers  Laird,  of  Philadelphia ;  Guy  Lowell,  of 
Boston ;  Frank  B.  Meade,  of  Cincinnati ;  George  S.  Mills,  of  Toledo  ;  Charles 
H.  Prindeville,  of  Chicago ;  Frederick  .\.  Russell,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  \\'.  H. 
Schuchart.  of  Milwaukee. 

Prof.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  of  Princeton  L'niversity,  noted  for  his  numer- 
ous and  extended  architectural  and  archaeological  exploration  tours  in  Asia 
Elinor,  was  elected  to  honorary  membership. 

President  Sturgis  in  his  annual  address  spoke  of  the  government's  effort 
to  seek  economy  and  efficiency  by  dispensing  with  trained  architectural  service, 
employing  only  such  service  as  can  be  obtained  by  salaries  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment. "If  these  attempts  are  due  to  a  belief  in  the  incompetencv  of  the  archi- 
tects who  have  done  government  work,"  he  said,  "it  is  our  duty  to  show  in 
other  work  that  this  belief  is  unfounded  and  that  good  architects  must,  of 
necessity,  and  as  a  first  requisite,  be  both  practical  and  economical." 

A  feature  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  class  showing  so  little  intelligence  in  its  choice  of  architecture  as 
those  having  in  charge  the  erection  of  new  homes  for  public  educational  insti- 
tutions and  the  erection  of  school  biiildings.  where  particularly  the  designs  of 
architecture  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  instill  into  the  \-oung  mind 
the  very  things  for  which  architecture  stands. 

Advertising  on  the  part  of  architects  came  in  for  characterization  as  "bad 
taste  rather  than  bad  morals,"  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  removed 
from,  the  category  of  more  heinous  professional  crimes,  such  as  accepting  com- 
missions from  contractors,  faults  which  are  in  need  of  more  disciplinary  meas- 
ures than  the  securing  of  publicity  would  seem  to  call  for.  The  Institute 
decided  to  strike  the  clause  prohibiting  advertising  by  architects  from  the  canon 
of  ethics,  but  it  remains  in  the  "circular  of  advice"  relative  to  the  Principles  of 
Professional  Practice.    Therein  it  is  condemned. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  committee.  Chairman 
Elmer  C.  Jensen  said ; 

"The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Institute  in  this  connection  is  largely  educa- 
tional, for  there  seems  to  be  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  esthetic  possi- 
bilities. The  Institute  has  prevented  the  erection  of  inappropriate  monuments 
and  has  awakened  an  interest  in  something  beyond  the  mere  construction  of 
the  roadbed." 
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The  contention  that  the  i^dvernnient  has  taken  "a  distinctive  slej)  in  retro- 
jjression  from  its  stanchmls  of  architecture  as  oris,nnally  conceived  hv  Wash- 
insrton  and  jet^'erson"  was  cnihodieil  in  a  report  of  the  coniniitlee  on  s*ivern- 
nient  architecture,  throus^li  the  cliairniau.  C.  A.  C"ooh(li;e.  of  IJoston.  and 
ado|)ted  by  the  Institute. 

The  re])ort  (hscnssed  the  tendency  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  deplore 
the  destruction  of  the  noted  monuments  of  Iuiro]>e.  by  reason  of  warfare,  and 
at  the  same  time  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  government  of  this  country 
was  constantly  losing-  opportunities  to  create  new  structures  of  architectural 
worth. 

The  future  destruction  of  some  of  tluise  in  actu;d  existence,  Mr.  C.'oolidge 
stated,  instead  of  lieing  a  criminal  act  would  jirove  to  he  a  distinct  gain  t(j 
civilization.  The  ]ilans  for  the  new  Interior  Dei^artment  building,  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Washington  were  mentioned  as  demon-trating  a  back- 
ward step  in  architecture. 

■"it  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the  government  should  absolutely  fail  to  realize 
its  wonderful  ])ower  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  art  of  architecture,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  CiHilidge.  "(iovernment  buildings,  as  a  rule,  occujiy  a  ]ironiinent 
place  in  the  civic  centers  of  our  cities,  and  if  this  iwilicy  is  persevered  in  it  will 
be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  artistic  development  throughout  the  L'nited 
States." 

Effort  after  effort,  it  was  stated,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Institute  to  co-operate 
with  the  Treasury  Department  officials  have  met  with  little  or  no  success. 
Public  buildings  today,  the  committee  said,  are  in  the  field  of  jiolitics.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  annual  lum])  sum  api)ro])riations  by  Congress  would 
take  the  work  of  government  building  construction  out  of  politics.  The  hope 
was  also  expressed  that  the  ofiice  of  supervising  architect  would  soon  be  filled. 

F.  L.  .Vckermaii.  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  information,  in  his 
report  stated  that  good  architecture  finds  its  imi)ulse  in  .social  and  economic 
conditions  and  that  it  is  only  through  an  honest  interpretation  of  these  that  a 
vital  esthetic  expression  can  exist. 

"We  have  attempted  to  discuss  esthetic  (|uestions,"  .Mr.  .\ckerman  said,  "to 
educate  our  people  through  the  use  of  forms  called  beautiful — to  imjiort,  in 
fact,  a  set  of  esthetic  values  from  Euro])e.  In  the  meantime  we  find  that  our 
towns  and  cities  are  becoming  more  ugly  every  day.  It  is  our  educational  sys- 
tem which  should  be  modified  to  include  in  its  sco])e  the  establishment  of  the 
relation  between  economic,  social  and  political  ideals  and  the  consideration  of 
things  from  an  esthetic  standpoint.  ' 

Senator  James  D.  I'helan  of  California  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
closing  ban(|uet  held  at  the  Shoreham  hotel.  He  declared  that  it  will  be  his 
pleasant  dut\'  to  -tand  as  a  bulwark  to  art  anil  architecture. 


Spanish  Country  House 


.\lbert  larr.  designer  of  many  lieautiful  residences  in  San  l-Vanci>co  and 
the  bay  section,  is  ])reparing  plans  for  a  twenty-room  Spanish  tyjie  country 
house  near  Ilollister  for  Mr.  \\'ashington  1.  Hawkins,  a  banker.  The  house, 
with  its  outbuildings,  gardens  and  walks,  will  probably  cost  close  to  $40,000. 
Construction  will  be  started  in  the  s])ring.  Mr.  I'arr's  recent  work  will  be  shown 
in  detail  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  The  .\rchitect  and  Engineer. 
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Willis  Polk  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Palace* 

IHA\'E,  to  my  mind,  a  very  simple  argument  to  present;  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  is  for  yon  to  decide. 
I  beg  your  forbearance  and  ask  yon  to  hear  me  throngh.  If  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  you  should  feel,  in  resentment,  impelled  to  antici]5ate 
my  meaning,  I  hope  that  yoa  will  exercise  a  fair  amount  of  self-control;  if 
you  should  become  unduly  excited,  you  may  not  only  defeat  my  purpose, 
but  you  may  also  deprive  yourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  rendering  a  just 
decision   covering  the  merits  of  an  important  public  question. 

Mr.  Supervisor  Bancroft's  resolution,  now  before  you  foY  consideration, 
may  be  all  right  but  I  object  to  its  preamble.  I  object  to  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  the  preservation  of  the  Exposition 
Fine  Arts  Palace  is  impracticable. 

I  don't  object,  as  your  resolution  jiroposes,  to  the  building  of  an  art 
museum  on  the  opera  house  lot,  in  the  Civic  Center,  or  in  the  park  for  that 
matter,  though  the  park,  especially  Golden  Gate  Park,  should  in  my  opinion 
be  retained  as  a  park  rather  than  be  devoted  to  building  sites.  So  should  an 
opera  house  lot  be  reserved  ivr  an  ojiera  house,  rather  than  for  an  art 
museum. 

1  shall  not  speak  against  that  part  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  resolution  that  is 
intended  to  advance  the  completion  of  your  Civic  Center,  but  I  shall,  and  do 
protest  against  any  action  by  this  Ijoard  which  may,  whether  by  design  or 
not,  tend  to  destroy  the  public  sentiment  that  now  so  strongly  favors  the 
preservation  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

San  Francisco,  through  the  Exposition,  has  had  a  taste,  a  glimp.se  of 
art.  It  has  been  taught  the  value  of  beauty — and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
believe  that  she  will  willingly  be  deprived  of  gratifying  the  taste  thus  ac- 
quired ;  I  believe  that  she  will  demand  even  more.  The  Exposition  has 
taught  San  Francisco  the  value  of  beauty. 

It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  preserving  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  will  be  pvn- 
hibitive.  To  reproduce  it  permanently  might,  but  ought  not.  be  prohibitive 
— to  preserve  it  would  cost  nothing. 

To  preserve  means,  I  think,  to  maintain  intact  or  unimpaired,  to  keep  in 
the  same  condition,  to  guard,  keep  whole,  to  secure,  to  uphold.  The 
antithesis  of  this  means  to  destroy,  abandon,  lose,  neglect,  scatter,  spend, 
spoil,  throw  away  or  waste. 

To  preserve  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  means  to  keep  it  as  it  is.  therefore 
the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all.  or  nearly 
nothing.  The  Alid-Winter  Fair  Art  Palace,  thanks  to  Mr.  de  Young,  is 
after  twenty-one  years,  still  standing.  The  .\rt  Palace  of  the  Chicago  Fair, 
despite  the  snow  and  ice  of  twenty-three  blizzardly  Chicago  winters,  is 
still  standing.  It  has  been  the  model  and  inspiration  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  now  building  at  a  cost  of  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  lake  front  of  Chicago.  Therefore,  let  us  preserve  our  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  as  long;  as  possible,  six  mouths,  six  years,  or  any  length  of  time — 
maybe,  some  day  it  can  be  made  permanent,  maybe  now  it  could  unless  the 
cost  should  prove  to  be  prohibiti\e — nothing,  however,  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibitive to  us,  and  I  don't  believe  anything  really  is. 

By  all  means  resolve  to  build  all  the  buildings  necessary  to  complete 
your  Civic  Center,  but  do  not  on  that  account  encourage  the  destruction 
of  our  Fine  Arts  Palace  now.  ^\'ait,  wait  at  least  until  yon  build  something 
to  take  its  place. 

■.\n  aiMiess  before  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  December  6. 
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\o\v  as  to  the  proposal  to  put  the  Fine  Arts  I'alacc  in  the  Civic  Center, 
it  can't  be  done.  Tlic  Art  Palace  and  the  Lagoon  (and  one  is  essential  to  the 
other,  and  they  both  are  one)— the  Art  I'alace  covers  more  j^ronnd  by 
several  blocks  than  your  entire  Civic  Center. 

Of  course  you  can  build  A  building  in  the  Civic  Center,  but  not  THE 
building  in  question— and  that  is  the  question,  that  is  the  dream,  that  is  the 
stroke  of  genius  that  has  attracted  world  attention.  One  touch  and  the 
dream  is  gone. 

In  all  the  ages  was  never  a  more  beautiful  building.  As  well  compare 
Raphael's  most  immortal  Madonna  with  the  voluptuous  Stella— tlie  ever 
enduring  Parthenon  with  the  sterile  coldness  of  your  uninspiring  Civic 
Auditorium  that  casts  its  pall  over  the  future  perfection  of  your  Civic 
Center,  and  presents  its  disfiguring  back  side  to  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
the  world — Market  street. 

Maybcck's  }iuii;ic  pencil  has  sketched  a  master  piece!  Shall  tec  destrov  it? 
No.  a  thousand  times  no.  ralesqnez  himself  could  not  copy  Raphael.  Raphael 
could  not  copy  Mich<iel  Augelo.  nor  Angelo  Phidias.  Immortal  Phidias,  blinded 
iy  a  blind  administration,  cruelly  blinded  zvith  red  hot  iron.s,  and  then  impris- 
oned, cast  into  a  dungeon,  his  sight  destroyed,  but  his  soul  exalted,  his  eyes  put 
out  but  not  his  7'ision.  his  body  imprisoned  but  not  the  children  of  his  brain,  im- 
mortal Phidias  inspired  your  Palace  of  Pine  Arts,  you  must  preserve  it. 

And  while  preserving  it.  you  should  also  preserve  our  water  fnjut.  the 
North  Gardens,  and  the  Alarina.  When  Chicago  was  but  ten  blocks  square 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  entered  that  city,  of  course  by  the  easiest  way, 
by  way  of  its  lake  front.  Now  Chicago  and  that  railway  are  spending 
millions  to  restore  that  lake  front  to  that  city  and  its  people. 

New  York  didn't  extend  al)ovc  Fourteenth  street  when  the  New  York 
Central  first  came  down  the  Hudson  river  shore  line,  now  New  'S'ork  and 
that  railroad  are  spending  millions  to  restore  that  shore  line  to  that  city 
and  to  its  people. 

In  Washington,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  spent  thirty  years  in  court, 
perfecting  title  to  its  terminal  privileges  on  the  Mall,,  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  ^^'hite  House^only  in  the  end  to  cede  that  land  back  to  our  Capital, 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  and  thereafter,  at  a  cost  of  millions,  establish  a 
new  terminal.  Thus  it  restored  the  plan  of  Washington  and  a  scar  marring 
the  beaut}'  of  that  city  was  removed. 

Are  we  to  let  our  water  front  go?  The  War  Department,  so  it  is  said, 
svants  a  railroad  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Presidio.  Well,  let  them  have  it. 
they  can  condemn,  I  suppose,  the  needed  land.  Uut  public  sentiment  can 
condemn  the  Government  too,  for  that  matter.  The  point  is,  if  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  this  railmad  it  should  agree  to  keep  the  right  of  way 
thereof  parked,  to  maintain  in  that  case,  no  switches,  or  other  unsightly 
disfigurement  on  its  and  our  water  front. 

I  have  seen  the  famous  water  fronts  of  most  world  cities — Naples, 
Genoa,  Venice,  the  Quays  of  Paris,  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London, 
but  no  where  is  there  such  a  prospect  as  ours.  The  Marina,  the  bay,  the 
Marin  hills,  are  they  not  beautiful?  Think  of  them — shall  we  allow  any  of 
them  to  be  lost  to  us?  Shall  we  allow  it  to  revert  hack  to  the  shambles, 
shacks  and  quagmires  of  its  former  condition? 

The  day  will  come  when  San  Francisco,  like  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington  will  realize  the  value  of  its  water  front.  The  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  will  be  asked  to  restore  their  part  of  it  to  us.  The 
belt  line  railroad  will  be  put  underground. 

How  strange,  how  quiet,  how  complacent  we  are — if  the  State  blankets 
our  water  front  with  a  belt  line,  the  nnuncipality  threatens  to  cros.scut 
our  park,  or  tlic  ^\■ar  Department  grab  our  Marina,  no  one  rises  to  object. 
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What  a  racket  would  ensue  if  a  private  corporation  tried  to  do  such  a  thing. 

In  this  country  we  have  education,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than 
elsewhere,  and  a  consequent  yearning  for  better  things.  Throughout  the 
country  vague  discontent  with  public  work  prevails,  the  sort  of  discontent 
that,  with  our  people,  always  precedes  improvement.  Now  the  millions  that 
have  seen  our  Exposition,  have  understood  at  once  what  is  needed  to  effect 
a  change.  They  have  seen  that  though  a  pool,  a  grassy  bank,  or  a  building 
might  be  individually  beautiful,  each  may  appear  ugl}'  in  the  midst  of  in- 
harmonious surroundings,  and  moreover  that  no  one  of  them  by  itself  can 
be  as  beautiful  as  a  union  of  them  all.  The  Fine  Arts  Palace  has  proved 
this,  the  people  at  large  realize  their  discovery,  and  are  delighted. 

Now  is  there  a  concert  of  action  in  opposition  to  this  awakening?  Is 
there  a  secret  council  that  heeds  not  public  opinion  except  just  before  an 
election? 

If  not,  why  have  the  smiling,  smirking  general  contractors,  who  seem 
to  look  so  satisfied,  and  so  prosperous,  declared  against  it.? 

Why  has  the  local  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  vi  Architects 
passed  a  milk  and  water  resolution  damning  with  faint  praise  the  preser- 
vation plans? 

\Miy  is  it  said  that  these  buildings  are  unsafe?  Those  who  say  it  ought 
to  know — if  true,  they  must  feel  vastly  relieved  that  countless  thousands 
have  swarmed  those  halls  without  injury  to  life  or  limb.  It  it  is  true  that 
the  foundation  piles  of  the  Fine  Arts  building  are  already  rotten,  then  this 
building,  beautiful  as  it  is,  should  be  closed  at  once,  'twould,  as  proposed, 
be  a  crime  to  let  it  remain  open  till  next  June.  But  is  this  true?  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  am  sure  that  structurally,  practicall)'  all  the  Exposition  build- 
ings are  over  strong,  stronger  than  most  buildings  erected  in  the  city  since 
the  earthquake  and  fire,  certainly  vastly  stronger  than  the  sheds  of  the 
iMeiggs  AMiarf  which  so  staunchly  withstood  the  storms,  gales  and  hurri- 
canes of  fifty  winters  of  our  glorious  climate. 

Then  again,  why  does  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Ex])osition 
seem  to  be  against  this  plan? 

Is  there  a  concert  of  action?  Is  there  a  secret  council?  Is  there  a 
program  ?    I  hope  not. 

Also  there  is  my  friend.  Air.  de  Young,  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  first  sponsors  of  preser\'ation.  whose  news  columns, 
front  page,  editorial  columns  and  Sunday  supplement  took  such  a  great 
part  in  creating  the  public  sentiment  that  now  demands  preservation.  \\'hy 
has  he  deserted  the  cause?  Why  does  he  sit  idly  by  while  the  opposition 
grows?  Oh!  Michel — W'hy  dost  thou  sulk  in  thy  tent?  Art  thou  like  unto 
Achilles  of  old?  Dost  thou  not  hear  the  din  of  battle?  W^oulds't  thou  let 
the  battle  rage  and  the  empire  fall?  Gird  thou  thy  loins,  O  Alichel,  take 
unto  thyself  a  horse  and  dash  again  to  the  front,  like  the  doughtv  warrior 
that  thou  art.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  barkening  up 
from  the  most  dismal  depths  of  the  corridor  of  time,  hath  revealed  that  the 
destiny  of  a  people,  that  the  fame  of  a  city,  must  ever  be  inseparably  coupled 
with  beauty? 

Pericles,  not  for  art's  sake,  but  as  a  matter  of  pure  statesmanship,  made 
Athens  beautiful,  and  Greece  for  more  than  2,000  years  has  been  collecting 
the  dividends. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen  of  this  board,  there  cannot  be  any 
argument  about  the  wisdom  of  beautifying  our  city;  'twould  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  refer  to  the  fame  of  Paris  and  its  beauty,  to  recall  the  lamentations 
of  the  world  following  the  fall  of  the  Campanille  of  Venice,  or  to  refer  to 
the  howl  of  rage  accompanying  the  recent  destruction  of  the  great  cathedral 
at  Rheims.    Are  we  to  commit  such  a  crime?    Are  we  to  deliberately  destrov 
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our  Palace  of  Fine  Arts?  Are  we.  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  to  iiiulo  the 
rare,  almost  never  occiirrini;-.  seldom  recurring.  Cod  <riven,  touch  of  ^'enius 
that  sitrnalizes  this  palace,  as  was  signalized  the  Parthenon,  a  Ciod-chosen 
expression  of  the  genius  of  man?  If  either  the  Parthenon,  the  Campanille, 
or  the  Cathedral  were  in  San  Francisco  would  any  one  doubt  that  its 
attractive  presence  would  not  he  of  great  commercial  value  to  us?  Would 
any  one  doubt  that  it  would  not  improve  real  estate  values  in  all  ])arts  of 
our  city?    I  don't  think  that  even  ^Ir.  de  Young  would  doubt  it. 

Of  course,  to  preserve  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  we  must  preserve  the  land 
upon  which  it  stands,  the  Government  with  its  vast  acreage  in  the  Presidio 
will  not  begrudge  us  these  few  blocks.  Then  preserve  also  the  North 
Gardens  and  the  Marina — the  more  land  withdrawn  from  private  use  the 
more  valuable  the  remaining  land  in  all  parts  of  the  city  will  become. 
Therefore  the  great  thing  to  do.  in  my  opinion,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
this  preservation  scheme  now  by  immediately  acquiring  the  land. 

And  now,  your  Honor  and  gentlemen  of  this  Board  of  Supervisors,  do 
not  in  this  let  your  action  result  in  a  mistake  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
the  first  act  of  your  official  career — I  refer  your  Honor  to  the  day  of  your 
inauguration,  four  years  ago,  when  you  adojUed  the  indefensible  plan,  and 
the  mistaken  location  of  our  ("ivic  Center. 

I  refer  to  this  in  all  kindness,  with  a  heart  imly  inilsaling  with  cnidtiDns 
for  our  city's  good. 

At  the  foot  of  your  throne.  I  plead  in  huml)lcness,  and  beg  ti>  remind 
you  that  you  have  the  power,  and  I  trust  the  judgment.  ti>  act  in  this 
case  wisely. 

The  power  is  yours. 

The  responsibility  is  vours — it  is  great,  it  is  gr.ave.  may  tlnd  in  His 
benevolence  lead  you  to  see  the  light. 

I  thank  you, 

WILLIS  PULK  (signed.) 


New  York's  Most  Costly  Apartment  House 

Some  time  ago  we  presented  in  the.se  culunm.s  a  t)i)ical  plan  ..f  an  apart- 
ment house  in  Xew  York  City,  the  rental  of  a  fioor  in  which  was  given  as 
$25,000  a  year.  The  latest  addition  to  the  colony  of  apartment  dwellings  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  on  one  of  the  mcst  desirable  corners  of  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  rental  of  some  of  the  suites  in  this  building  is  placed  at 
$30,000  per  year. 

It  is  a  twelve-story  structure  and.  according  to  the  builders,  will,  when 
completed,  "be  the  last  word  in  apartment  house  construction."  It  has  been 
designed  by  -Architect  J.  E.  R.  Carpenter,  and  the  drawings  show  three  types 
of  apartments — one  occupying  the  entire  floor  consisting  of  about  thirty  rooms 
with  nine  bath  rooms ;  a  duplex  apartment  of  nineteen  rooms  and  seven  baths, 
and  also  a  simplex  apartment  of  from  fourteen  rooms  up,  having  five  or  six 
bath  rooms.  In  each  suite  the  foyer  will  o])en  into  a  large  gallery  or  salon 
-17.6  X  13  feet  in  area,  thus  giving  an  imjjres-^ive  entrance.  The  living  rooms 
are  20  x  30  feet  in  area,  and  there  will  be  libraries,  conservatories  and  other 
features,  making  the  entertaining  s])ace  unusually  large.  The  living  room, 
the  library  and  some  of  the  sleeping  rooms  have  open  fireplaces  and  special 
attention  has  been  given  in  ])roviding  ample  and  comfortable  servants'  ([uarters. 

The  building  will  represent  an  exi)enditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  and  we  unf]er>itand  the  schedule  of  rents  varies  from 
$10,000  for  the  small  simplex  ajjartnlents  to  $21,000  for  the  duplex  apart- 
ments, while  approximately  $.30,000  will  be  the  price  of  an  entire  floor. 
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What  constitutes  a  "safe  and  sane" 
addition  to  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  in  a  construe- 
THE  SKELETON  IN  tion  estimate?  Ex- 
THE  CONTRACTOR'S  perience  has  shown 
CLOSET  ^1.,^^^.  ji^ig  should  be 

at  least  15%  for  "overhead"  and  10% 
for  profit.  The  general  contractor 
who  allows  less  than  15%i  for  office 
and  administration  outlay ;  for  plant 
and  installation  charges  and  for  op- 
erating expenses  will  find  that  he  is 
"out  of  pocket." 

The  "overhead"  includes  such  items 
as  repairs  and  replacing  of  equipment, 
interest  on  plant  inv£stment,  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  etc.,  waste  of  ma- 
terials, unproductive  labor,  errors  in 
taking  off  quantities,  "extras"  not  al- 
lowed by  architect  or  owner,  together 
with  various  other  unforeseen  and  ex- 
traordinary additions  to  the  custom- 
ary fixed  charges. 

Why  should  not  the  architect  take 
off  the  quantities  and  add,  say,  cost  of 
labor  and  25%  for  overhead  and  con- 
tractor's profit?  This  would  form  a 
fixed  price  which  the  owner  would  pay 
for  his  building.  Contractors  wishin.g 
the  job  at  this  figure  would  then  all 
be  considered  with  reference  to  their 
standing,  character  of  equipment,  rep- 
utation for  doing  honest  work,  etc., 
and  there  would  be  fewer  "misfits" 
and  controversies. 


Louis  C.  Mullgardt    \ 


That  the  danger  of  conflagration 

can   be   piactically   eliminated    from 

the  congested  cen- 
REDUCE    INSURANCE    ,..„    ^.P    -.^-.^.^    u„ 

RATES  AND  OWNERS    p.^'tecti      cr    the 
WILL  BUILD  BETTER    f  ^.,  ,  .'^  ^  ''        ?    ^  ^ 

buildings  and  con- 
tents against  fire  through  the 
complete  installation  of  automatic 
sprinklers,  and  protection  of  all  win- 
dows and  other  openings  by  wired 
glass,  fireproof  doors,  and  metal 
sash,  was  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
.Superintendent  of  Insurance  Rufus 
M.  Potts,  of  Illinois,  in  an  address 
made  before  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  in 
Monterey,  California,  recently.  "The 
conflagration  hazard  of  congested 
districts,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  "is  an 
'epidemic  of  fire'  and  can  be  more 
effectually  eliminated  than  was  the 
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yellow  fever  danger,  and  the  every 
day  fire  loss  can  be  as  much  reduced 
by  preventive  measures,  as  deaths 
from  diphtheria  by  the  anti-tuxine 
treatment.  Conflagration  breeding 
conditions  exist  by  reason  of  insuf- 
ficient and  unenforced  state  and 
municipal  laws,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  insurance 
'Combine'  to  encourage  protective 
measures  by  allowing  adetjuate  re- 
duction in  premium  rates  therefor. 
The  'Combine'  also  actually  coun- 
tenances fires  by  permitting  a  gen- 
eral  SN'Stem    of   over-insurance. 

"While  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  measures,  each  capable  of 
ccMitributing  something  to  this  end, 
there  are  two  which  are  financially 
practicable  and  agreed  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance. These  are:  (1)  The  pro- 
tection of  all  elevators,  air  shafts 
and  floor  openings  by  fireproof  doors 
or  wired  glass  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion for  every  exterior  opening;  (2) 
the  installation  of  a  complete  auto- 
matic sprinkler  equipment  in  every 
building  in  the  congested  district." 
Mr.  Potts  analyzed  conflagrations 
from  an  engineering  viewpoint, 
showing  how,  in  a  conflagration,  the 
fire  is  not  communicated  alone  by 
the  flames  and  burning  brands,  but 
chiefly  by  the  so-called  "hot  blast" 
action  resulting  from  the  ignition  at 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  fire  of 
superheated  combustible  gases 
roasted  out  of  burning  material 
drifted  with  the  wind  into  build- 
ings through  unprotected  openings, 
where  sufficient  oxygen  for  combus- 
tion is  found. 

Applying  this  knowledge  to  the 
prevention  of  fires,  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  understand  how  the 
protection  of  all  openings  in  build- 
ings with  fireproof  shutters  or  wired 
glass  windows,  together  with  the 
provision  of  automatic  sprinklers  on 
the  inside,  will  absolutely  prevent 
the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  either 
by  deflecting  these  combustible 
gases  upward,  or.  if  they  should 
gain  access  to  the  interior  of  a 
sprinklered  building,  by  the  mass  of 
water   spray   extinguishing   any   re- 


sulting fire  and  also  cooling  the 
combustible  gases  so  that  spread  of 
fire  through  them  will  cease. 

If  the  insurance  jieople  will  take 
the  initiative  and  make  it  worth  the 
owner's  while  to  use  fireproof  shut- 
ters and  install  sprinklers,  we  may 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Potts'  suggestions 
carried  out.  But  so  long  as  the 
owner  is  compelled  to  pay  heavy  in- 
surance assessments  just  so  long 
will  he  direct  his  architect  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  his  building. 

Make  the  reduced  rates  an  in- 
centive to  the  builder  to  build  well. 
Give  him  to  understand  that  the  sav- 
ing on  account  of  reduced  insurance 
premiums  would  be  so  great  that  it 
would  pay  for  the  expense  nf  instal- 
lation in  a  few  years,  and  the  saving 
of  life  and  property,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  through  interruption  of 
business  would  be  far  greater  than  is 
possiljle  to  replace  by  mere  insur- 
ance.   ', 

Portland  Auditorium  Finally  To  Be 
Built 

Portland's  Auditorium  is  actually  go- 
ing ahead.  Bids  have  been  taken,  and  a 
contract  for  construction  will  be  award- 
ed soon.  The  City  of  Portland  author- 
ized a  bond  issue  of  $600,000  at  an  elec- 
tion held  in  1911,  to  provide  funds  for 
erecting  the  proposed  building  and  in- 
stalling equipment  and  furnishings.  The 
site  selected  occupies  a  full  block  bound- 
ed bv  Second,  Third,  Market  and  Clay 
streets.  The  plans,  as  adopted,  were 
drawn  by  J.  H.  Freedlander,  of  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Freedlander  &  Seymour, 
New  York  City.  This  choice  of  archi- 
tects was  made  after  competitive  plans 
had  been  submitted  by  architects  gener- 
ally It  is  anticipated  that  practically  all 
of  the  authorized  $600,000  will  be  ex- 
pended on  the  building,  equipment  and 
furnishings.  The  Portland  architectural 
firm  of  Whitehouse  &  Fouilhoux  repre- 
sents the  New  York  architects  and  will 
supervise  the  construction. 

The  structure  will  occupy  a  ground 
area  200x21X1  feet,  and  is  to  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  5,150  persons.  The  sub- 
structure, serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
main  walls,  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, resting  upon  solid  earth  and  gra- 
vel. The  concrete  foundation  walls  will 
come  up  above  street  grade  to  the  main 
floor  level.  The  main  walls  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  constructed  of  face  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  with  a  backing  of  hollow 
clay  tile,  giving  an  exterior  facing  of 
gray  color. 
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Trustees J    ■^^^^^'' ^-  ^*^^^^ 

}      F.     A.     N.\RAM0RE 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.    Loveless,    Seattle 

First  Vice-President Jos.    S.    Cote,   Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove,    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held.   Spokane 

Secretary Daniel   R.    Huntington,    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth   P.   Storey.   Seattle 

i  James  H.  Schack 
Council i  ^^  •    ^-    ^-   Willcox 

f  Tames  Stephen 


(Halifnrnta  &tate  SaarJi  nf  Arrl?ttprturf 

NORTHEBIT    DISTBICT. 

President Edgar  A.   Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Svlvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Gather  Newsom 

SOUTHEBN    DISTRICT. 

President John  P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.    Roehrio 

I  Octavius  Morgan 
Members <  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

IWm.  S.  Hebbard 

&an  IfruntiBta  Arrhttf  rtural  (Ulub 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President    Chas.    Peter   Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary   John  F.  Beuttler 

Treasurer    William    Helm 


lEngtnrrrB  anb  ArtljUrrtH  ABBoriation 
of  Has  AngrUs 

President A.    H.    Koebig 

First  Vice-President A.   S.   Bent 

Second  Vice-President Ira  H.  Francis 

Directors 

H.  L.   Smith,  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson 

A.  C.  Martin. 


&an  BitQO  Arrl|ttf  rtural  ABanttatinn 

President J.    B.    Lyman 

Vice-President F,    C.    Cressey 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.   A.    Haussen 


Portlanii  Arrlfttfrtural  Atplirr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier    Edwin   Merrill 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 

San  Francisco  Apartments 

W.  G.  Hind  has  three  large  apartment 
houses  on  the  boards.  Contracts  for 
another  fine  building  for  Dr.  Clyde  S. 
Payne,  to  be  erected  on  Hyde  street, 
south  of  Bush,  San  Francisco,  have  been 
let.  The  structure  will  cost  $30,000.  A 
new  feature  will  be  carpeting  the  entire 
house,  which  plan  the  owner  has  found 
to  be  a  material  aid  in  renting  his  apart- 
ments. 


<i§aniFrancigco  J>ocietp 
of  Hlrcijitectsi 

Regular    Meetings    Second 
Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Directors 


Frederick  H.  Meyer 
Charles  Peter  Weeks 
J.  Harry  Blohme 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  and  Herman  Earth 
Committees  1915-16 
Education: — John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  chairman;  B.  R.  Maybeck  and  W.  C.  Hayes. 
Entertainment  and  Meetings: — J.   Harry   Blohme,   chairman;   John   Raid,  Jr.,   and   Geo. 

W.  Kelham. 
Membership: — Charles   Peter  Weeks,  chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme,  John   Bakewell,  Jr., 
Herman  Barth  and  Frederick  H.  Meyer. 

New  Officers  and  Committees,  Portland 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Portland.  Oregon.  Cliapter,  A.  T.  .V., 
has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1916: 

William  G.  Holford,  president;  Ches- 
ter J.  Hogue.  vice-president;  Jos.  Jacob- 
berger,  secretary;  J.  A.  Fouilhoux,  treas- 
urer; .Albert  E.  Doyle,  trustee;  F.  A. 
Xaramore,  trustee. 

The  president  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing chairmen  of  committees: 

Municipal  Plans  and  Aflfairs — Folger 
Johnson,  chairman. 

Building  Laws — J.  A.  Fouilhoux,  chair- 
man. 

Competition — Chester  J.  Hogue,  chair- 
man. 

Legislative  —  Folger  Johnson,  chair- 
man. 

Publicity — Jos.  Jacobberger,   chairman. 

Entertainment — H.  G.  Beckwith,  chair- 
man. 

Membership — A.  H.  .Smith,  chairman. 

Education — Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  chair- 
man. 

Professional  Practice  —  A.  E.  Doyle, 
chairman. 

Quantity  Survey — Chester  J.  Hogue, 
chairman. 


Committee  on  Relations  with  Home  Industry 
League — E.  J.  Krafft,  chairman  (to  appoint  Iiis 
own  committee). 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— J.  Stewart  Fairweather,  chairman,  and  C. 
P.  Weeks. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Civic  League — 
Sylvian  Schnaittacher,  chairman  (to  appoint  his 
own   committee). 

Committee  to  Follow  Up  Matter  of  Competition 
for  State  Building — William  Mooser.  chairman; 
Fred  H.  Meyer,  Edgar  A.  Mathews  and  Clarence 
R.  Ward.  

The  Last  Word  in  One-Story  School 

John  J.  Donovan,  formerly  City  .\rchi- 
tect  in  Oakland,  has  been  selected  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  new  school  house  at 
San  Leandro.  Bonds  amounting  to  $100.- 
000  have  been  voted  by  the  district  and 
sold  for  a  premium  of  nearly  $4.0(X).  Mr. 
Donovan  says  the  new  school  will  be 
tlie  last  word  in  one-story  school  house 
construction,  solving  all  the  problems 
tliat  heretofore  have  confronted  the 
architect  of  the  single-story  school. 
There  will  be  two  buildings,  one  con- 
taining class  rooms  and  the  other  an 
assembly  hall.  Construction  will  prob- 
alily  be  hollow  tile  walls  and  stucco  fin- 
ish, with  clav  tile  I'oof. 


San  Francisco  Chapter  Committees 
The  president  of  San   Francisco  Chap- 
ter, A.  L  .\.,  has  appointed  the  following 
W'Orking  committees  for  the  year  1916: 

Competitions— William  B.  Faville,  chairman; 
John  Galen  Howard.  William  Mooser  and  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher. 

Housing  Committee — John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  chair- 
man, and  Bernard  J.  Joseph. 

Legislation — Edgar  A.  Mathews,  chairman;  Wil- 
liam Mooser,  Mathew  O'Brien  and  John  J.  Dono- 
van. 

Committee  on  Relations  with  Contractors'  .-Xf- 
fairs — G.  .Me.xander  Wright,  chairman;  Henry  H. 
Meyers  and  Morris  M.   Bruce. 


Institute  Places  Ban  on  Competition 

The  San  Francisco  chapter,  .\.  1.  A., 
has  placed  its  ban  of  disapproval  on  a 
competition  being  held  in  Arizona  for  a 
$200,(X)0  court  house  at  Prescott.  The 
competition  closes  February  24.  .\  fee 
of  5  per  cent  will  be  paid  the  successful 
competitor.  There  will  be  a  second  prize 
of  $500  and  a  third  prize  of  $250.  The 
building  is  to  be  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment fireproof  structure  and  is  to  con- 
tain 700,0(X)  cubic  feet.  Tlie  cost  is  lim- 
ited to  $200,000.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  R.  T.  Belcher, 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 
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Architecture  of  Utility   Structures 

Southwest  Contractor,  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  reprinting  from  the  November  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer  part  of  Mr.  I.  C. 
Frickstad's  article  on  the  "Architectural 
Features  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company's  Buildings,"  made  the  follow- 
ing interesting  comments: 

While  many  persons  may  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept literally  the  declaration  that  "utility  is  art," 
the  assertion  that  art  and  utility  may  go  hand  in 
hand  will  not  be  challenged.  Indeed,  one  can  find 
abundant  proof  if  he  chooses  to  look  for  it  that 
utility  may  be  enhanced  by  art  in  practically  every 
sphere  of  operation,  despite  the  altogether  too 
common  belief  that  some  things  to  be  most  useful 
must  be  really  ugly  or  grotesque.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  architecture,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  art  because  it  is  so  closely  allied 
with  utility. 

Hideous  factory  buildings,  warehouses  and  util- 
ity buildings  of  all  kinds  may  be  pointed  out  as 
evidence  of  commercial  progress  in  a  community, 
but  how  much  more  emphatic  they  would  be  if 
they  were  designed  and  built  with  some  regard  to 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Architecture  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  its  mission  is  just  as  great  and  just 
as  important  as  it  has  ever  been.  An  intelligent 
application  of  architecture  in  the  industrial  world 
can  be  made  just  as  effective  as  it  is  in  domestic, 
religious  and  other  fields,  ^fodern  commercialism 
does  not  wait  on  art.  It  breeds  and  often  seems 
to  thrive  on  makeshifts.  But  as  industrial  activi- 
ties take  on  a  permanent  form  there  is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  a  rational  application  of  art  to  all 
utility  buildings,  whether  they  be  private  or  semi- 
ptiblic  in  character  or  ownership. 

The  commercial  world  is  now  awakening,  but  all 
too  slowly,  to  a  realization  that  properly  designed 
and  sightly  utility  buildings  are  a  real  asset,  for 
they  are  mute  evidences  not  only  of  permanence 
and  stability  but  also  of  intelligent  operation,  and 
they  inspire  public  confidence. 

Concrete  Apartments  for  Los  Angeles 

Architect  Myron  Hunt,  1017  Hibernian 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  fireproof 
apartment  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
Euclid  avenue  side  of  the  Maryland  ho- 
tel grounds  at  Pasadena  for  T.  N.  Jamie- 
son.  The  building  will  be  operated  by 
the  Hotel  Maryland  management  in  con- 
nection with  the  hotel.  Plans  will  not  be 
ready  for  contractors  until  March  1st 
next  and  work  will  be  started  April  15th. 
The  building  will  be  75x150  feet,  but  for 
the  number  of  stories  has  not  been  de- 
termined, although  it  will  probably  be 
five  or  six  stories.  The  construction  will 
be  reinforced  concrete  with  plastered  ex- 
terior and  composition  roof,  conforming 
in  design  to  the  hotel  building. 


Earliest  Building  Tips 

Advance  building  news  is  in  sharp  de- 
mand these  days,  and  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  aims  to  supply  its  advertisers 
with  such  information  at  all  times.  But 
it  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  we 
can  offer  such  a  prime  grade  of  first  in- 
ception tip  as  a  country  weekly  which 
came  to  us  a  few  days  ago.  It  stated 
that  a  citizen  was  contemplating  plan- 
ning to  build. 

What  lots  of  our  live  wires  want  to 
know  is  when  a  man  begins  to  expect 
that  he  may  think  of  building! 


Personal 

P.  Righetti,  formerly  of  Righetti  & 
Headman,  architects  in  the  Phelan  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  is  occup}-ing  new 
offices  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  same 
building.  They  are  much  lighter  and 
more  conveniently  arranged  than  the  old 
offices. 

J.  J.  Backus,  city  building  inspector, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Mr.  Backus  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Southern  California  Chap- 
ter of  the  A.  I.  A.  for  a  number  of  j-ears. 

Fred  \V.  Drake,  architect  of  Loma 
Linda,  California,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Drake  designed  the 
Loma  Linda  sanatorium.  St.  Helena  sana- 
torium, and  the  Colle'ge  of  ^Medical 
Evangelists. 

Messrs.  Garden  &  Kuhn.  architects  in 
the  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco,  have 
dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  Garden  re- 
tains the  old  offices. 


Sacramento  Expects  Building  Boom 

By  the  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Capi- 
tol E.xtension  Site  bonds,  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento expects  to  reap  great  benefit 
and  the  Sacramento  Bee  predicts  the 
expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000  in  that 
city  in  the  next  year  or  two  for  labor 
in  new  construction  work.  This  is 
in  addition  to  money  that  will  be 
spent  in  new  State  buildings.  The 
Bee  claims  that  250  new  homes  will 
be  built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  These 
homes  will  be  required  to  house  the 
State  employees  whose  residence  address 
will  be  transferred  to  Sacramento  from 
other  points  of  the  State  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  new  State  buildings. 


City  Planning  for  San  Rafael 

Charles  Henry  Cheney,  city  planning 
expert,  has  been  retained  by  the  city  of 
San  Rafael  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  general  plan  of  civic  im- 
provement for  that  city.  It  is  said  Che- 
ney's recommendations,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, will  guide  the  City  Commission  in 
making  certain  proposed  changes  in  the 
streets,  and  also  incorporating  a  beauti- 
fication  scheme.  Among  other  things,  it 
is  probable  that  an  extensive  city  play- 
ground system  will  be  developed. 


Another  San  Francisco  Theater 

Mathew  O'Brien,  formerly  of  O'Brien 
&  Werner,  who  designed  the  Tivoli  the- 
ater in  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  $200,000  theater  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
Ellis  and  Mason  streets.  It  will  seat 
2200  persons  and  will  be  Class  A  con- 
struction. 


Tlu-  .Inliitcct  and  J:ii:iiih\-r 
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Architectural  Competition 

An  architectural  competition  ol'  tlie 
most  practical  kind  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  First  American  Com- 
plete Building:  Show,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
February  16  to  26,  umler  the  direction 
of  the  Cleveland  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cleveland  Art  Association, 
Builders  Exchange,  Society  Advocating 
Fire  F.liniination  and  other  civic  bodies. 

The  competition  is  for  a  workingman's 
home  to  cost  not  more  than  $3,(X)()  com- 
plete, exclusive  of  land  and  enrbcllish- 
ments.  There  are  seven  prizes,  the  first 
being  $200.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
materials  and  any  practicing  architect  in 
the  United  States. 

Rules  of  the  competition  call  for  six 
rooms,  with  basement  under  entire 
house.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee 
to  obtain  designs  that  are  in  every  way 
practical;  and  awards  will  be  made  upon 
this  basis. 

All  drawings  must  be  in  bv  February 
1st. 

Instructions  regarding  the  contest  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  The  Complete 
Building  Show  Company,  356  Leader- 
News  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Deutt- 
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Architect  of  Fraternity  House 

Editor  The  -Architect  and   Kiigineer:— 

A  statement  appears  in  vour  llecenihcr 
that  \V.  H.  RatclilTc,  Jr..  has  made  plans 
fraternity  house  in  Berkeley  for  the  Delta 
ron  society.  The  house  referred  to  is,  no 
the  house  being  built  by  the  Delta  De 
Building  .Association,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Delta  Chi   fraternity. 

The  statement   regarding  Mr.    Ratcliffe's 
tion  with  the  building  is  entirely  erroneous, 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation 
plans.     The    entire    credit    for    the    plans 
X.  W.  Shaw,   the  designer,   and  William   C. 
consulting  architect. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if,  in  justice  to  our 
tects,  you  will  make  this  correction  in  yoii 
issue.  Yours  very  truly, 

DELT.\    DEfTERON    BLDG.    .\SSX 
ERLE  L.  COPE 


Appreciation 

Dec.    20th,   '15. 
Editor  The  .Architect  and  Engineer: — 

Congratulations  on  your  bully  December  num- 
ber, it  is  full  of  meat.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  Mr.  Simpson's  article.  He  is  hammering  away 
at  something  I  have  been  trying  to  put  across  for 
the  past   ten   years — success  to   his   efforts! 

The  "City  Beautiful"  article  by  Mr.  White- 
house  was  also  good. 

The  season's  greetings  to  you  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  D.  COOK.  JR. 
Marsh-Strong  building.   Los   .\ngcles. 


In  the  New  City  Hall 
On  December  2S  Mayor  Rolph  moved 
into  the  new  San  Francisco  city  hall. 
The  other  city  officials  intend  to  remain 
in  their  present  quarters  until  the  build- 
ing is  entirely  finished. 

An  informal  dedication  of  the  building 
was  held,  addresses  being  made  by  Su- 
pervisor Ralph  McLeran,  .\rchitects  Ar- 
thur Brown  Jr.  and  John  Galen  Howard, 
Arthur  Arlett  and  ^Iayor  Rolph. 


A  Word  From  Paul  Cret 

I'rofosor  I'aul  l\  Cret,  ui  the  .Vrchi- 
tectural  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  with  the  F'rench 
army  in  Belgiinn,  sends  an  occasional 
letter  to  friends  here  in  the  profession. 
The  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Cret's 
letters  is  that  life  in  the  trenches  is  de- 
pressingly  monotonous.  He  speaks  with 
some  feeling  of  his  memories  of  pleas- 
anter  associations  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  refers  somewhat  quizzically 
to  his  chances  of  returning.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  Mr.  Cret's  notes  that  the 
trench  warfare  on  the  Eastern  front  has 
become  largely  a  (luestion  of  resources, 
the  progress  made  by  the  contending  ar- 
mies within  months  being  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  negligible.  One  gains  a 
rather  clear  insight  from  Mr.  Cret's  in- 
teresting observations  into  the  astound- 
ing scale  on  which  the  present  war  is 
being  conducted — its  titanic  proportions 
and  amazing  equality  of  resource. 

One  recalls,  almost  automatically,  says 
the  Builder's  Guide,  the  assertion  made 
early  in  the  war,  that  the  contest  would 
in  tiie  end  prove  to  be  economic  rather 
than  military,  and  that  it  would  be  de- 
termined by  its  bankers  rather  than  by 

its  warriors.  

More   About    Los    Angeles'   Big   Market 
Terminal 

The  last  of  the  deeds  for  property  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  new  wholesale 
and  market  terminal  project  at  Los  An- 
geles have  been  placed  in  escrow  and  the 
work  of  carrying  out  the  enterprise  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  certificates  of  title 
to  the  property  have  been  delivered.  The 
new  wholesale  and  market  terminal  will 
be  located  on  a  3.S-acre  tract  bounded  by 
Seventh  street.  Central  avenue  and  .\la- 
meda  street.  Preliininary  plans  for  the 
buildings  have  been  i)reparcd  by  John 
Parkinson,  Security  building,  Los  .Vnge- 
les.  The  new  corporation,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Market  and 
Terminal  Company,  will  absorb  the  pres- 
ent Los  Angeles  Public  Market  Com- 
pany. All  the  terminal  buildings  will  be 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  the 
market  buildings  to  be  two  stories  and 
the  jobbing  houses  six  stories.  Several 
million  dollars  will  he  expended. 

Automobile  Expansion 

There  promises  to  be  considerable 
building  on  the  Coast  this  year  in  auto- 
mobile circles.  The  l-'ord  company  will 
erect  a  five-story  reinforced  concrete  ad- 
dition to  its  San  Francisco  assembling 
and  service  building,  and  the  Willys  com- 
pany will  provide  an  entire  new  plant  for 
handling  the  Overland  cars.  This  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Tabernacle  on  Van  Ness  avenue.  The 
Chevrolet  company  will  spend  $200,000 
in  the  construction  of  a  modern  fire- 
proof plant  in  Oakland. 
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New  Hotel  for  Catalina 

Carroll  H.  Brown,  Stimson  building, 
Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
new  Metropole  hotel  and  other  buildings 
to  be  erected  at  Avalon,  Catalina  Island, 
by  the  Banning  Company,  to  replace  the 
buildings  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  the  architect  of  all  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  Banning  Com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years. 

State  Engineer  Takes  Exception 

State  Engineer  W.  F.  McClure  wishes 
us  to  announce  that  no  scheme  of  any 
sort  has  as  yet  been  proposed  by  his 
department  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  foot  of  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
public  press  reports  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 


Addition  to  Bank  Building 

The  Fugazi  bank  at  Columbus  avenue 
and  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
has  had  plans  made  for  a  four-story  re- 
inforced concrete  addition,  to  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $70,000.  Italo  Zano- 
lini  is  the  architect. 


To  Build  One  Hundred  Cottages 

ISlr.  Cleveland  Dam,  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land  at  El  Monte,  Mill 
Valley  Junction,  is  planning  to  erect  one 
hundred  modern  cottages  and  bunga- 
lows on  his  tract  the  coming  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  San  Rafael  Independent. 

Architectural   Club   Officers 

The  annual  election  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Architectural  Club  was  held  Jan- 
uary 5th.  The  newly  chosen  officers  are 
Charles  P.  Weeks,  president;  A.  Wil- 
liams, vice-president;  John  F.  Beuttler 
secretary;  William  Helm,  treasurer. 

San  Francisco  Residence  Alterations 

Charles  Peter  Weeks,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco architect,  is  preparing  plans  for 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  F.  W.  Bradley  residence  on  Broad- 
way near  Devisadero  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Officials  Washington  State  Chapter, 
A.  I.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Washmg- 
ton  State  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  was  held  at  the  club  house 
of  the  Seattle  Architectural  Club,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty-three  members 
together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Club. 

The  following  officers  for  the  present 
year  were  elected: 

President— Arthur  L.  Loveless,  beat- 
tie. 

First  vice-president — Joseph  S.  Cote, 
Seattle.  ■ 

Second    vice-president— ijeorge     Crove, 

Tacoma.  , 

Third      vice-president  —  Albert      Held, 

Spokane. 

Secretary— Daniel   R.   Huntington. 
Treasurer— Ellsworth  P.  Storey. 
Member    of     the     Council— James     H. 

Schack. 

Big  Warehouse 
G  A.  Applegarth.  architect,  has  com- 
pleted plans  and  taken  bids  for  a  four- 
story  reinforced  concrete  and  brick 
warehouse  to  be  erected  at  Bryant  and 
Second  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the 
General  Electric  Company.  The  build- 
inc'  will  be  126x160  feet,  mill  construc- 
tio°n.  and  will  cost  from  $80,000  to  $100,- 

000. 

Elect  New  Officers 
The  Engineers  and  Architects  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  1916: 

President,  A.  H.  Koebig;  first  vice- 
president,  A.  S.  Bent;  second  vice-presi- 
dent Ira  H.  Francis;  directors,  H.  L. 
Smith,  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson,  A.  C. 

Martin.  — ■ 

Moving  Picture  Theaters 
B  J  Joseph,  formerly  of  Lansburgh 
&  Toseph,  has  prepared  plans  for  two 
moVing  picture  theaters  to  be  erected  in 
San  Francisco.  One  is  for  the  Royal 
Theater  Company  and  the  other  is  for 
A.  Goldberg.  The  first  named  will  be 
built  on  the  north  side  of  Cahfornia 
street,  west  of  Polk,  and  will  represent 
an  outlay  of  over  $50,000. 
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"Veneered  Panels 
tKat  ARE  good  — 
order  today  from 


WYBRO    Panels   are  of 
Proven  Quality 

Thousand  of  particular  contractors  have  tested  and 
PROVEN  the  quaUty  of  WYBRO  Panels^ 

You  take  no  chances  in  ordenng  ^^  BRO  Panels 
for  they  are  of  PROVEN  QUALITY.  They  SATISFY. 
168  varieties  to  choose  from. 

WHITE  BROTHERS 


5tK  and  Brannan  Sts. 


San  Francisco 


"Do  It  Electrically" 

Special  Articles  this  Month  by  Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Walter  R. 
Moulton,  Geo.  A.  Schneider  and  V.  A.  Kuehn. 

\'ext  monlh — 'Indirect  Lif,htinf,  "   "Elcclricily  in  the  Heme." 


Minimum  Wiring  and  Maximum  Lighting 
By   CHARLES   T.    PHILLIPS,   C.    E.* 

IX  designing 
the  structural 
parts  of  a 
building,  the 
architect  con- 
."^iders  the  ulti- 
mate use  of 
t  li  e  dififcreut 
portions  of  the 
structure  and 
assumes  that 
each  of  these 
portions  will 
be  subject  to 
certain  load 
stresses.  This 
method  of  con- 
sidering the  fu- 
ture use  of  the  building  has  lowered  the 
cost  of  building  structures  considerably, 
as  compared  with  the  hit-and-miss 
method  employed  several  generations 
ago,  when  massive  structures  were 
erected,  the  unit  cost  of  which  would  be 
prohibited  in   the   present  age. 

If  the  above  method  has  proven  satis- 
factory and  structural  engineering  has 
been  the  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
building,  why  not  apply  the  same  rule 
to  other  features  of  building  and  thus 
obtain  a  complete  structure,  capable  of 
handling  the  maximum  requirements  at 
a  minimum  cost? 

Building  owners  are  looking  for  a 
high  rate  of  return  from  their  invest- 
ment, and,  with  tliis  point  in  view  low 
first  cost  and  low  maintenance  are  two 
important  factors.  Low  first  cost  in  the 
wiring  and  illuminating  equipment  of  a 
building,  whether  it  is  a  bungalow  or  a 
million-dollar  business  structure,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  following  engineering 
principles.  The  rule-of-thumb  methods 
so  commonly  used,  of  marking  a  certain 
number  of  lights  at  various  outlets,  re- 
sults in  a  system  in  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  equipment  is  never  used  and 
future  changes  require  additional  cost 
that  might  have  been  saved  in  the  first 
installation.  At  least  95  per  cent  of 
buildings  are  equipped  witli  an  installa- 
tion of  wiring  and  illumination  that  is 
inadequate.  The  result  is  that  the  own- 
ers   or    occupants    are    frequently    coni- 

•Pacific  building.   San  Francisco. 


pelled  to  make  additions  after  the  build- 
ing is  completed,  and  ultimately  from  4<) 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
stallation is  an  idle  investment  on  which 
the  owner  is  paying  maintenance,  depre- 
ciation and  interest. 

.\  large  number  of  cases  of  this  nature 
could  be  cited,  but  only  one  will  be  men- 
tioned. A  certain  large  business  house 
entered  into  a  long  term  lease  with  an 
owner  on  condition  that  a  building 
would  be  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  particular  business.  Tlans  were 
prepared  and  accepted  by  the  prospective 
tenant  and,  as  the  building  neared  com- 
pletion, the  tenant  found  that  the  wiring 
and  lighting  did  not  fit  his  requirements 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  compelled 
to  spend  over  two  thousand  dollars  to 
bring  that  portion  of  the  building  up  to 
his  original  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  first 
installation  has  never  been  used  and 
represents  a  <lead  investment  of  about 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  frequently  said  tliat  a  certain 
margin  should  be  allowed  for  unforeseen 
requirements  that  may  arise  later,  but, 
during  the  writer's  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, he  has  never  seen  an  installa- 
tion planned  so  that  it  met  the  future 
growth. 

The  selection  of  lighting  fixtures  and 
lamps,  which  is  made  after  the  wiring 
contract  is  let,  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
fit between  the  wiring  and  the  fixtures. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of 
light  with  a  minimuin  amount  of  wiring, 
the  illumination  should  be  estimated  and 
the  lighting  fixtures  designed  by  a  com- 
petent designer  before  the  wiring  is 
planned.  By  a  competent  fixture  designer 
is  meant  one  who  appreciates  and  can 
utilize  the  laws  governing  efficiency  in 
illumination.  Fixtures  that  are  designed 
with  regard  to  the  aesthetic  taste  only 
can  not  be  expected  to  furnish  satisfac- 
tory lighting  or  protect  the  tenant  against 
a  large  current  bill.  In  certain  types  of 
buildings  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  a 
number  of  the  lighting  fixtures  be  de- 
signed without  regard  to  high  efficiency, 
but  the  balance  of  the  lighting  should  be 
carefully  planned  along  scientific  lines. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
approval  of  the  inspector  is  a  guarantee 
of  first-class  construction,  \cither  the 
fire  underwriters  nor  the  local  inspection 
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bureaus  maintained  bj'  the  municipalities 
require  that  the  construction  shall  be  any 
more  than  safe  from  fire.  The  results 
may  be  very  disappointing  to  the  owner, 
j'et  the  work  may  conform  to  all  rules 
and  requirements  of  the  inspection 
bureaus. 

Owing  to  keen  competition  in  all  lines 
of  business,  the  building  owners  are 
scrutinizing  every  item  which  enters  into 
building  construction,  and  the  large 
amount  of  publicity  which  has  been  given 
electrical  appliances,  has  created  a 
demand  for  more  detail  and  thought  in 
the  preparation  of  electrical  plans  and 
specifications. 

An  Electric  Refrigerator 

ELECTRICITY  has  become  a  factor  in 
the  working  of  the  modern  refriger- 
ator. An  electric  motor-driven  refriger- 
ator has  been  developed  in  Chicago.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that 
proper  cold  storage  tensperatures  are  im- 
possible through  the  use  of  ice.  Eggs 
require  29  to  31  degrees,  and  beef  33  to 
38  degrees.  The  temperature  in  the  aver- 
age ice  box  in  hot  w^eather  is  from  56  to 
60  degrees.  In  the  new  electric  ice  box, 
the  inside  of  the  cold  hold  has  four 
shelves.  The  first  is  16  inches  from 
the  floor,  the  second  13  inches  above  that, 
the  third  10  inches  above  the  second, 
and  the  fourth  is  inside  of  the  tinned 
copper  freezing  coil.  This  gives  a  very 
cold  shelf  at  the  top,  where  ice  can  be 
made,  and  ice  cream,  oysters,  fish, 
poultry,  or  anything  that  is  to  be  frozen 
can  be  stored.  Nothing  will  freeze  on 
the  shelf  below  this  coil,  and  it  is  handy 
for  the  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
butter  and  eggs,  and  other  things  used 
frequently.  In  the  lower  part  the  shelves 
are  for  water,  watermelons,  and  big 
things  on  the  bottom.  On  the  top  of  the 
cabinet  is  a  tinned  copper  coil  surround- 
ing an  ice  machine  of  a  low  pressure 
system,  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor 
by  means  of  round  belts.  It  can  be  oper- 
ated by  merely  turning  on  for  colder 
temperature,  and  off  when  sufficient  low 
temperature  has  been  secured.  It  uses  no 
water,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for 
nothing  but  electric  current,  which  is  up- 
ward of  SI. 80  per  month.  By  the  iise  of 
this  novel  ice  box,  the  cost  of  refrigera- 
tion is  claimed  to  be  no  more  than  a  cent 
an  hour.  In  average  weather,  the  ma- 
chine need  be  run  only  a  couple  of  hours, 
morning  and  night. 


An  Effective  Electric  Crossing  Sign 

By  WALTER  R.  MOULTOX* 
«CAFETY  FIRST"  has  become  a 
«J  watchword  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Large  corporations  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  the  public,  their 
employees  and  themselves.  The  public 
service  corporations  especially  have  the 
problem  constantly  before  them.  The 
position  of  the  railroad  is  probably  hard- 
est of  all  because  the  responsibility  is 
seldom  more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  their 
side. 

It  is  only  recently  that  thfi  Long  Island 
railroad  has  made  a  direct" appeal  to  the 
public  to  be  careful  when  crossing  a  rail- 
road and  have  endeavored  to  impress 
this  upon  the  public  at  night  as  well  as 
day  time  by  illuminating  .a  large  painted 
sign. 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  was  confronted 
with  a  dangerous  crossing  at  Seminary 
avenue,  Lutherville,  Md.  This  road  is 
an  important  suburban  highway  from 
the  York  road  west  through  Lutherville 
to  Green  Spring  Valley.  For  over  three 
blocks  there  is  quite  a  steep  down-grade, 
then  the  railroad  crossing,  from  there  on 
the  road  goes  up-grade  again.  Trees, 
hedges  and  buildings  interfere  with  the 
clear  view  of  the  railroad  and  a  person 
unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  would  in- 
variably get  quite  close  to  the  crossing 
before  noticing  it. 

The  railroad  realized  that  this  was  an 
extremely  dangerous  condition  and  placed 
a  standard  railroad  crossing  sign  about 
350  feet  away  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  and  this  served  sufficiently  well 
in  the  daytime.  Next,  in  order  to  make 
this  effective  at  night,  a  standard  street 
bracket  was  placed  on  the  same  pole 
with  the  crossing  sign,  hoping  that  this 
would  make  the  sign  prominent  at  night. 
There  was  not  sufficient  concentration  of 
light,  however,  and  this  did  not  prove 
very'eft'ective.  The  final  solution  of  the 
problem  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

The  standard  street  light  was  removed 
from  the  bracket  and  a  30  degree  angle 
fitting  used.     Below  this  hung  the  regular 
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Lumber  Goes  Up 

The  price  of  redwood  lumber  advanced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  $4 
per  thousand.  It  is  said  the  price  will 
climb  still  higher  by  spring.  Other 
building  materials  are  expected  to  ad- 
vance in  price  very  shortly — a  sure  in- 
dication of  good  times.  Moral:  Build 
now. 
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Day  and  night  views  of  a  railroail  crossing  sign. 
A  special  holder  is  iilted  to  a  street  series  socket 
which  carries  a  glass  reflector  bright  red  on  the 
outside  and  white  opal  on  the  inside.  A  sixty 
candlc-poiver  street  series  lamp   is  used. 

Street  series  socket  witli  a  special  3}^- 
inch  copper  reflector  liolder.  Then  a  12- 
inch  dome  reflector  was  secured  Iiaving-  a 
bright  red  glass  outside  and  cased  with 
white  opal  glass  inside.  This  was  hung 
from  the  special  liolder  and  a  60  candle- 
power  street  series  lamp  installed.  The 
result  is  effective  to  the  highest  degree. 

In  the  daytime  the  curiosity  of  the 
automobile  driver  is  aroused  by  the 
bright  red  reflector  and  his  attention 
drawn  to  the  crossing  sign.  At  night, 
however,  this  warning  signal  becomes 
imperative.  It  would  be  entirely  impos- 
sible for  a  person  with  normal  eyesight 
to  pass  by  on  the  road  without  being 
conscious  of  the  brilliant  red  light  from 
the  dome  reflector  aufl  also  thoroug'hly 
understanding  tliat  there  is  a  railroad 
crossing  350  feet  distant.  The  novelty 
of  the  light  and  the  color  contrast  of  the 
brilliant  red  globe  and  the  white  crossing 
sign  makes  this  warnimj-  doubly  effective. 
The  sign  itself  is  about  nine  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  the  cross-arms  are  about 
eight  feet  each  in  length.  The  bracket 
hangs  about  seven  feet  above  the  sign,  or 
a  total  of  about  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  extends  outward  about  four 
feet  from  the  pole.  The  socket  and  re- 
flector are  tilted  toward  the  pole  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees. 


An  Electric   Heating  Experiment  in 
Spokane- 

MUCH  interest  is  l)eing  taken  in  the 
experiment  in  electric  heating  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company  in 
Spokane.  A  large  residence  has  been 
fitted  out  by  the  company  with  an  electric 
water  heating  system,  .\mong  the  prob- 
lems that  it  is  proposed  to  solve  is  the 
regulation    of    the    current    so    that    the 


consumption  can  be  brought  down  to  a 
competitive  basis  with  fuel.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  electric  current  will  cost 
probably  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
lieating  medium,  .i^s  proposed,  the  elec- 
tric heating  system  will  run  itself,  turn- 
in.g  on  more  heat  as  the  temperature 
drops  and  shutting  off  the  heat  when  the 
opposite  limit  is  reached. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  heaviest  heat- 
ing load  will  come  at  the  time  of  the 
Iieaviest  electric  light  load  and  one  of 
the  problems  to  be  worked  out  is  the 
storing  of  enough  reserve  heat  so  that 
the  heating  current  may  be  shut  off  from 
each  house  from  5  to  9  p.  m.  daily.  The 
following  description  is  given  of  the 
equipment  proposed: 

The  system  is  being  installed  in  a  10- 
room  residence  in  Spokane,  a  frame 
building  in  an  exposed  location.  Being 
an  experiment,  it  consists  of  an  auxiliary 
plant  directly  attached  to  the  present  hot 
water  heating  system. 

The  system  consists  of  a  40-kiIowatt 
transformer,  installed  in  a  lireproof  vault 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  This  trans- 
former reduces  the  line  voltage,  which  is 
2,300  volts,  brought  in  from  the  power 
lines  to  a  low  voltage  which  is  then  taken 
to  the  necessary  switches,  heaters  and 
controlling  apparatus. 

The  hot  water  heaters  have  a  capacity 
of  32  kilowatts  and  are  divided  into  units 
of  one  kilowatt  each.  The  control  is 
automatic  by  means  of  thermostatic  regu- 
lation which  consists  of  two  distinct  reg- 
ulating systems.  One  thermostat  is  [)laced 
in  a  central  point  on  the  main  floor, 
which  controls  the  water  supply  to  the 
radiators,  and  the  other  thermostat  is 
attached  to  the  boiler  and  controls  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  in 
order  to  store  heat  when  the  full  heat  is 
not  required  in  the  radiators. 

Attached  to  this  system,  or  rather  con- 
nected to  it,  is  also  a  clock  mechanism, 
which  cuts  the  electric  heaters  off  the 
system  at  the  time  of  station  peak  load, 
and  also  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
thermostat  to  regulate  the  temperature 
within  very  close  limits. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete 
electrical  installation  which  has  been  thus 
far  installed  in  any  private  residence. 
The  object  of  this  installation  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  heating  resi- 
dences in  Spokane  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
as  compared  to  the  present  coal  and 
wood  methods. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the  new  system 
are  automatic  operation,  no  handling  of 
ashes  or  fuel,  uniform  heat,  no  dust  or 
smoke,  always  ready  for  use,  no  labor 
required  for  operation,  full  heat  instantly 
available  without  waiting  for  fire  to  build 
up.  and  practically  100  per  cent  efficiency 
at  all  times. 
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The  Electric  Dishwasher — A  Modern 
Labor-Saving  Device 

By  GEORGE  A.    SCHNEIDER* 


T^ 


"HE  Elec- 
r  i  c  a  1 
Way  in  the 
home  is  the 
way  that 
takes  driulg- 
ery  out  of 
house  work 
and  does 
away  with  tlie 
okl-  fashioned 
back-hreaking 
metliods.  The 
li  o  u  s  e  w  i  f  e 
who  uses  elec- 
tricity —  that 
most  modern 
and  willing  of 
servants —  ap- 
plies scientilic 
management  to  lier  liome.  She  gets  a 
maximum  of  result  with  a  minimum  of 
effort. 

The  electric  lamp  socket  affords  more 
than  electric  light.  The  same  current 
that  Iirings  liglu  into  the  home  can  be 
used  to  clean  it,  wash,  iron  and  mend  the 
clothes;  prepare  the  meals  and  do  a 
hundred-and-one    otlier   useful   things. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  vari- 
ous domestic  labor-saving  devices  more 
recently  placed  upon  the  market  is  tlie 
electric  dishwasher.  The  advantages  of 
using  this  machine,  as  compared  with 
washing  dishes  by  hand,  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words — convenience  and  sani- 
tation. 

When  washed  by  hand,  each  dish, 
glass  and  piece  of  silver  must  first  be 
scraped  and  then  be  individually  scrub- 
bed with  a  soapy  dislicloth.  The  water 
must  be  changed  one  or  more  times. 
Each  article  must  next  be  rinsed  in 
clean  hot  water.  When  all  of  this  has 
been  done,  the  dishcloth  must  be  washed 
out,  the  dish  towels  rinsed  and  both  cloth 
and  towels  hung  up  to  dry.  Finally 
the  sink  and  basin  must  be  cleaned.  All 
this  takes  time  and  the  work  is  e.xtreme- 
ly  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  —  in 
fact,  sheer  drudgery.  Further,  the  spread 
of  the  germs  of  typhoid  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  has  frequently  been  traced 
to  the  unsanitary  dish  clotli.  This  "rag" 
or  mop  is  used  to  scrub  each  individual 
article.  In  this  way  the  deadly  germs  are 
often  spread  over  all  the  dishes  and  are 
served  with  foods  and  drink  at  succeed- 
ing meals. 

Contrast  this  method  witli  that  of  us- 
ing a  modern  electric  dishwasher,  .-\fter 
the  dishes  are  brought  from  the  table, 
they  are  scraped  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  set  into  the  rack,  which  is  designed 

•Manager,  Apparatus  Sales  Dept.,  Western 
Electric    Company,    San    Francisco. 


to  hold  tlie  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
About  si.\  or  eight  quarts  of  hot  water 
is  then  turned  into  the  tank  and  a  little 
soap  or  soap  powder  added.  The  motor 
is  started  by  simply  turning  the  switch. 
About  a  minute  is  required  for  washing 
the  dishes,  after  which  the  motor  is 
stopped,  the  drain  opened  and  the  wash- 
water  drawn  off.  carrying  the  food  par- 
ticles with  it.  Hot,  clean  rinse-water  is 
then  run  in  and  the  dishes  rinsed  by  run- 
ning the  motor  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
basket  and  rack  are  then  removed  and 
the  dishes  are  ready  to  put  away.  The 
hot  water  remaining,  after  rinsing  the 
dishes,  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  clean 
the  tank  and  pump.  This  is  done  by 
operating  tlie  motor  for  less  than  one 
minute. 

The  entire  operation_.  is  exceedingly 
simple.  It  appeals  highly  to  the  house- 
wife, who  washes  the  dishes  herself.  It 
means  the  elimination  of  disagreeable 
work,  means  more  time  for  reading  and 
social  pleasures,  and  still  more;  soft, 
pretty  hands.  Xo  woman  likes  to  put 
her  hands  into  hot,  greasy,  dirty  water, 
as  it  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  chaps, 
reddens  and  roughens  her  hands,  de- 
tracting from  their  appearance.  This 
not  only  wounds  her  pride  but  may  be 
painful  as  well.  With  the  modern  dish- 
washer, the  hands  do  not  coine  in  con- 
tact with  the  water  at  any  time. 

When  it  is  rememhered  that  three 
times  a  day — almost  the  first  work  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  at  night--the 
disagreeable  and  tiresome  task  of  dish- 
washing is  repeated,  until  in  one  year  a 
total  equal  to  the  daylight  hours  of  a 
summer  month,  is  spent  in  every  home 
washing  dishes — valuable  time  that  could 
be  used  to  much  better  advantage  by  the 
housewife — it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
dishwasher  is  bound  to  become  a  widely 
used  article  in  the  future,  and  will  take 
its  place  alongside  the  other  labor-saving 
devices  in  the  modern  home.  Consider- 
ing these  facts,  it  is  likely  that  the  archi- 
tect and  his  assistants — especially  those 
who  specialize  in  home  planning — will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  advise  his  clients 
on  these  machines. 

The  fundamental  requirements  for  a 
successful  machine  are:  correct  distri- 
bution of  a  volume  of  water  under  pres- 
sure, and  means  to  prevent  throwing  the 
food  particles  once  removed  back  upon 
the  dishes.  In  an  endeavor  to  meet 
these  requirements  two  common  types 
have  been  developed;  those  employing 
a  paddle  principle,  and  those  using  a 
pump. 

The  paddle  machines  generally  have  a 
round  or  square  tank  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  paddle  or  propeller  operating 
horizontally  upon  a  vertical  shaft  which 
is  geared  or  belted  to  a  motor  beneath 
the  machine.  The  paddle  most  coinmon- 
ly    revolves    continuously    in    one    direc- 
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"Little  Giant"  Electric  Cellar  Drainers 
Pneumatic  Water  Supply'  Systems 
Electric  House  Service  Pumps 
A  Complete  and  Well  Designed  Line 
General  Offices  and  Factor\'  i  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

CHICAGO    PUMP    COMPANY     TELEPHONE  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
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Architect  Henry  C.  Smith,  whose  work  is  Illustrated  in  this  Xunibcr 
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M.    E.    HAMMOND,     Humboldt  Bank  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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tion,  but  in  some  machines  it  reverses. 
The  dishes  are  piled  in  any  way  into  a 
screened  or  perforated  false  bottom  just 
above  the  water  level  and  paddle.  There 
are  generally  vertical  wire  guides  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  flat.  The  glasses, 
silver  and  cups  are  placed  on  a  second 
rack  above.  .\s  the  paddle  revolves  the 
water  is  surged  up  through  the  false  bot- 
tom on  to  the  dishes  above. 

The  pump  type  machines  dififer  more 
widely  in  their  principle  of  operation, 
but  the  following  description  will  give 
an  idea  of  one  method  of  operation  that 
has  proven  satisfactory:  The  dishes  are 
placed  in  a  removable  circular  shaped 
wire  rack  which  is  set  into  the  tank 
around  the  central  cylinder  and  does  not 
move.  The  intake  of  the  force  pump, 
which  is  placed  below  the  tank,  is  about 
two  inches  from  the  central  cylinder  and 
at  a  point  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  greatest.  Over  this  intake  is  placed  a 
fine  screen  so  that  food  particles  once 
removed  cannot  return  to  the  dishes. 
The  outlet  of  the  pump  is  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  vertical  central  cylinder, 
which  is  perforated  with  many  small 
holes  through  which  streams  of  hot 
water  are  pla3ed  horizontally  upon  the 
dishes.  When  the  pump  is  in  operation, 
the  water  in  the  tank  passes  through  the 
screen  into  the  pump,  where  it  is  forced 
up  into  the  cylinder  and  then  out 
through  the  holes  and  over  the  dishes, 
whence  it  returns  again  to  the  pump, 
after  first  passing  through  the  screen. 
The  water  is  circulated  at  a  rate  of 
about  thirty  gallons  per  minute. 

The  prices  for  a  domestic  machine 
delivered  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  vary 
from  about  $70  to  $120,  depending  upon 
the  tj'pe  and  size,  and  also  the  metal  of 
which  the  tank  is  constructed.  The  ma- 
chines will  require  motors  ranging  in 
sizes  from  Y^  to  ,'4  horse  power. 

An  article  of  this  kind  must  of  neces- 
sity be  brief,  but  it  is  believed  this  infor- 
mation will  at  least  give  the  architect 
an  idea  of  the  progress  being  made  with 
the  dishwasher  and  its  future  possibili- 
ties.   

Electrically  Equipped  Home 

Anoakia,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anita  M. 
Baldwin,  situated  in  the  foothills  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Los  .-Vngeles,  has  gained 
renown  throughout  the  West  as  the  ideal 
home  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  thor- 
oughly electrically-equipped  home  in  the 
Southwest.  Mrs.  Baldwin  has  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  lighting  effects.  On 
the  large  uncovered  veranda  of  Anoakia 
about  twenty-five  single  lights  of  un- 
usual design  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  particu- 
larly striking  placement  of  electric  lamps 
reflects  indirect  lighting  units  on  the 
light  colored  ceiling  and  displaj-s  many 
rare  and  valuable  paintings  to  the  great- 
est advantage. 


Anoakia.  which  is  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, stands  in  the  center  of  a  fifteen- 
acre  plot  under  the  Sierras,  with  a  moun- 
tain growing  out  of  the  back  yard.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house  is  an  open  plunge 
completely  furnished  with  lockers,  show- 
ers and  other  conveniences.  One  of  the 
novel  features  of  this  electrified  home  is 
the  fumeless,  odorless  kitchenette,  where 
a  fully  equipped  electric  range  and  other 
appliances  help  to  solve  the  servant 
problem. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  house  is 
the  electrically  equipped  laundry,  where 
electric  washing  machin'es,  irons,  driers 
and  other  modern  apparatus  are  in  con- 
stant service.  In  the  basement  of  the 
building  is  located  an  electrically-driven 
refrigerating  plant  of  six  tons  capacity. 
The  machine  produces'  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ice  each  day.  Adjoin- 
ing the  plant  are  the  electric  vacuum 
cleaning  machines,  which  extend  through- 
out the  house. 

Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  elec- 
trically cooled  and  purified  and  distrib- 
uted, while  water  for  the  entire  estab- 
lishment is  obtained  from  a  well  in  the 
remote  section  of  the  grounds  and  piped 
by  means  of  an  electrically-driven  pump 
to  a  nearby  reservoir.  In  electrifying 
her  home  Mrs.  Baldwin  established  a 
standard  of  excellence  which,  it  is  stated, 
will  test  the  best  ideas  of  designers  and 
architects.       

The   Electrification  of  Everything 

In  World's  Work,  for  October,  ap- 
peared an  article,  "The  Electrification  of 
Everything."  In  introducing  his  topic, 
the  writer  points  out  steam-generated 
power — boiler  and  engine  in  each  indus- 
trial plant — is  giving  way  to  power  from 
electrical-generating  central  stations, 
which  supply  current  for  many  power 
users. 

"Take  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  see  how  the  network  of  great  dis- 
tribution systems  is  already  growing 
over  it.  In  the  South,  five  states — North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee — have  a  thick  over- 
growth of  high-power  transmission-lines, 
the  cables  of  eight  systems  with  physi- 
cal interconnection,  so  that  energy  from 
a  score  of  hydro-electric  plants,  helped 
out  by  some  steam-turbine  stations, 
flows  through  the  combined  system  to 
the  section  that  needs  the  energy  most. 
The  Southern  Power  Company,  with  1,300 
miles  of  transmission-lines,  is  already 
furnishing  the  drive  for  150  cotton-mills. 
At  the  western  end  of  this  southern  in- 
terconnected zone  two  new  develop- 
ments now  approaching  completion  will 
soon  be  joined,  it  is  said,  and  then  the 
copper  of  a  great  arterial  system  will  be 
continuous  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi." 
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Rio  Vistii  lliah  School.  Rio  Visia.  California  Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect 

"(pacific" 
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Bells  and  Annunciators 
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jX     s|x-cifying 
I  and  installinj» 


the  wiring  in 
li  u  i  1  d  i  n  g-  s  , 
that  portion 
intended  for 
electric  bells. 
a  n  n  nneiators 
and  other  sig- 
n  a  1  devices 
has  received 
bnt  scant  at- 
tention, and 
\ct  there  is 
imt  an  item 
connected 
with  the  me- 
c  h  a  n  i  cal  or 
electrical 
equipment  of 
a  b  u  i  1  di  n  g 
that  gives  as  mucli  trouble.  There  are 
wiring  contractors  who  will  not  take  bell 
or  annunciator  work  unless  it  is  a  part  of 
a  general  wiring  contract,  because  of  the 
amount  of  trouble  which  the  average 
installation  gives.  Bells,  batteries  and 
annunciators  are  just  as  reliable  as  are 
devices  for  lighting  and  power,  but  the 
trouble  has  been  due  to  the  method  of 
installation  rather  than  to  any  defects  in 
the  apparatus.  There  is  a  cheap  line  of 
bells  and  annunciators  that  will  give 
trouble  on  any  installation,  but,  as  a 
general  rule  the  fault  lies  in  the  instal- 
lation. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  typical 
specification  for  bells,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Install  a  system  of  bells  and  push  buttons,  but- 
tons to  be  located  (here  the  locations  of  the 
buttons  are  given)  to  operate  bells  located  (loca- 
tions of  bells  are  given),  all  to  operate  to  satis- 
faction of  architect. 

The  make.  size,  quality  or  type  of 
bells  and  push  buttons  is  not  given,  the 
kind  of  wire  or  how  it  shall  be  installed 
is  not  mentioned,  and  nothing  is  said 
about  batteries.  Sometimes  a  bell  trans- 
former is  specified  which  may  or  may 
not  work  because  the  lighting  current  is 
direct  or  the  bell  installation  is  too  large 
for  the  transfonner  or  the  wire  runs 
are  too  long  and  the  sizes  too  small. 

Lighting  and  power  wiring  is  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  Fire  Underwriters 
and  is  inspected  by  the  City  Inspector, 
but  there  are  no  rules  or  inspection  on 
signal  wires  or  equipment,  and,  if  the 
installation  is  satisfactory  to  the  archi- 
tect, it  usually  means  that  it  will  operate 
in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner 
until  the  last  payment  is  made,  .\fter 
that  the  owner  or  tenant  pays  high 
maintenance    bills    and    cusses    the    man 

•Superintendent    of    Electrical    Construction    De- 
partment of  Gas  and  Electric  .\ppliance  Company. 
San  Francisco. 


that  invented  such  junk,  l-'or  instance, 
take  an  installation  made  in  a  down- 
town store  of  one  of  the  large  coast 
cities.  There  are  seven  bells,  one  on 
each  floor,  operated  from  one  push  but- 
ton at  the  front  door.  This  installation 
was  run  in  the  standard  way,  and,  al- 
though there  were  eighteen  large  Sam- 
son batteries  on  the  line,  the  bells  did 
not  work  satisfactorily  and  the  cost  of 
battery  renewal  and  maintenance  for 
one  year  was  quite  a  large  item,  .\lter 
several  years  of  poor  service,  the  instal- 
lation was  overhauled,  the  old  wiring 
taken  out  and  other  wire  was  properly 
installed.  Since  then,  a  period  of  three 
years,  three  Samson  batteries  have  op- 
erated the  system  in  a  very  satisfactorj' 
manner. 

Until  recently,  all  bell  and  other  sig- 
nal wires  were  of  the  type  known  as 
annunciator  wire.  This  wire  was  No.  18 
B.  &  S.  gauge  insulated  with  two  wrapped 
layers  of  cotton  thread  impregnated 
with  paraffine.  (Now  we  occasionally 
find  a  weather-proof  wire  specified  or-  in- 
stalled.) No  matter  of  what  nature  the 
installation  was,  the  annunciator  wire 
was  used  and  was  forever  after  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble.  Two  wires  un- 
der one  double-pointed  tack  was  a  com- 
mon cause  of  short-circuit,  .\notlier 
cause  was  the  damage  to  the  insulation 
and  the  wire  by  rats  or  mice. 

It  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction,   tliat    if    a    bell,    annunciator    or 


Prometheus,  the  Food  and  Plate  V'armer 
Electric,  oj  course 

Resource  — ■  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  qualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Warmer  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  and  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND.  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
217  Humboldt  Bank  Buildine.   San  Francisco. 

77ie  FrometHeus 
Electric  Company 
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other  signal  system  is  carefully  installed 
and  a  good  type  of  apparatus  is  speci- 
fied, the  cost  of  installation  will  not  be 
any  greater  than  a  cheap  and  poorly 
installed  system  and  the  ultimate  main- 
tenance will  consist  only  of  renewing 
the  batteries  at  long  intervals. 


Changes  in  the  Staff  of  the  Society  for 
Electrical  Development 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  stafif  of  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development. 

Mr.  George  B.  Muldaur,  who  had 
charge  of  the  field  co-operative  work, 
severed  his  connection  with  the  society 
December  15th.  Mr.  H.  W.  Alexander, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments,  will  undertake 
part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  Mr, 
Muldaur,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  society  has 
been  handled  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Kelly,  who 
will  remain  with  the  society,  and  will, 
in  addition  to  his  former  duties,  under- 
take some  of  the  work  formerly  handled 
by  Mr.  Alexander. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Ayres  and  J.  J.  Rear- 
don,  who  joined  the  staflf  for  the  Elec- 
trical Prosperity  Week  campaign,  have 
left  the  society,  as  has  also  Mr.  C.  Rid- 
derhof,  whose  work  consisted  of  the 
preparation  of  advertising  copy,  book- 
lets, etc.,  and  whose  successor  is  Mr.  C. 
H.  Griffith,  formerly  with  the  Mcjimkin 
advertising  agency  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Griffith  has  been  preparing  their  electri- 
cal advertising  service  for  the  past  three 
years  and  is  equipped  by  this  experience 
to  render  the  service  undertaken  by  this 
society. 

In  this  connection,  the  society  points 
out  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  pre- 
paring copy  for  use  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising, booklets,  solicitation  letters,  fol- 
low-up letters,  mailing  cards,  etc.,  for 
such  members  as  request  this  special 
service. 

The  Society  for  Electrical  Develop- 
ment is  continuing  its  regular  work  and 
has    under    consideration     special    plans 

for  1916.         . 

Tower  Is  Wrecked 

San  Jose's  207-foot  steel  electric 
tower,  at  the  intersection  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Market  streets,  collapsed  during 
one  of  the  recent  heavy  gales  and 
blocked  the  streets  with  tangled  iron  and 
electric  cables  that  emitted  long  elec- 
tric sparks  from  many  short  circuits. 
The  heavy  rain  had  cleared  the  streets 
of  people  so  that  no  one  was  injured. 

The  tower  was  built  in  1883  and  its 
lights     were     visible     for     many     miles 

around.  

New  Chapter  Members 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Dodd  and  S.  O.  Cle- 
ments have  been  elected  to  membership 
in  Southern  California  chapter,  A.  I.  A. 


Electrical   Control   in   the   Armijo   High 
School 

THE  switchboards  in  tlie  Armijo  High 
School  represent  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  electric  control  for  school  build- 
ings and  offer  certain  distinctive  features 
which  will  unquestionably  establish  a 
new  standard  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  modern  school  building  of  today, 
especially  so  in  the  smaller  cities,  is  gen- 
erally equipped  with  an  auditorium,  which 
not  only  takes  care  of  the  requirements 
of  the  school  itself,  but  oftentimes  serves 
as  a  civic  gathering  place  or  assumes  the 
role  of  a  theater.  Bearing  these  require- 
ments in  mind,  it  therefore  becomes  nec- 
essary to  take  into  consideration  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  lighting  effects 
required  to  produce,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  desired  results  for  each  case 
and  to  have  a  flexible  switchboard  con- 
trol at  the  command  of  the  operator. 

The  application  of  the  "Demco"  dis- 
tributing system  has  been  adopted,  per- 
mitting the  separate  metering  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  building,  thus 
apportioning  the  current  consumption  as 
a  fixed  charge  to  each  department.  This 
is  accomplished  on  the  main  switchboard 
in  the  basement,  from  which  all  the  elec- 
tric feeders  emanate.  A  separate  meter 
is  provided  for  power,  general  school 
lighting,  auditorium  lights,  library  and 
electric  cooking  service.  The  system  em- 
ployed is  220  volt,  three  phase,  for  power 
service,  and  110-220  volt,  three  -wire  sin- 
gle phase,  for  lighting. 


■■Demco"  Safely  First  Panel  Board 

The  panel  boards  have  been  located 
so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  con- 
venience in  the  handling  of  the  illumina- 
tion, the  panel  for  the  first  floor  being 
located  in  the  principal's  office  and  those 
of  the  upper  floors  being  mounted  in  the 
corridors  midway  between  the  stairways. 

The  auditorium  switchboard  is  located 
directly  behind  the  proscenium  wall  and 
is  equipped  to  handle  any  degree  of  il- 
lumination necessary  for  the  production 
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MTw^RFmr  ^®  ^^  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

ITEVT  ,  -,  AUIT       Our  most  p;irticular  attontion  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handlin«  ol  all  clcttrical 
~  work  of  any  nature  with  ■QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 
^^  Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  (41J  Lick  BIJk.I  San  Francisco,  Phone  Sutter  .^21 

CENTRAL   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    APPLIANCES 

J.    ri\.   CARLSON,  President  and  Manager 
Phone  Douglas  387  618  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Eectncal  CH  ARUES  T.  PHIU  LIPS    ^'^     , 

II  ummatmg  CONSULTING  ENGINEER  |P'^'f,';^"''"' 

-Mechanical  p^^j^^  Building.  San  Francisco  ^^P""^ 

The  Economical  Production.  Distribution  and  Application  of  Light.  Power.  Heat  and  Ventilation 
Illumination  Efficiency        Physical  Reports        Electrolysis  Investigations        Estimates  and  Tests 


REX 


ELECTRIC     AND 
CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 


117a  S,ittprqt  Electrical    Erigineers    and   Contractors  San  FrancisCO 

pione  Prospect  90  JOBBING     -     REPAIRS    -     SUPPLIES  CalifornU 


HICKS  =  ROUTE   CORPORATIOIN 

EUECTRICAU    EINGIINEERS     /VIND    CONTRACTORS 

Phone  OouKlas  1373 
320  Market  Street  San  F'rancisco 


Standard  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 

Telephone  Sutter  894  60  N ATOM  A  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2466  401  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Display  Room*,  Retail   Department  and  Offices 
O'Farrell  and  Mason   Streets  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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You  Can  Have  PURE 
AIR  In  Your  Building 

at  all  times  by  installing  the  TUEC  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Safeguard  the 
health  of  the  occupants  from  the  impurities  contained  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  bound  to  accumulate. 

The  TUEC  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  air  purifiers,  since  it 
not  only  keeps  an  interior  clean,  but  it  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
all  unhealthfid  germs,  removing  all  dirt  from  the  cracks  and  comers  of 
a  room.  The  dirt  is  conveyed  to  a  machine  in  the  basement  where 
it  can  be  disposed  of. 


THE  TUEC 


STATIONARY  CLEANER 

is  designed  and  constructed  on  the  UNIT  plan.     This  feature  alone 
makes  it  simple,  durable  and  economical  in  operation. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,   OHIO 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO. 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 

724=38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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of  a  theatrical  performance  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  moving  picture  circuit  may  Ik- 
manipulated  from  either  tiiis  panel  or 
the  one  in  the  operator's  booth  in  the 
balcony. 

The  engineering  department  of  the 
Drendell  Electrical  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  San  l-"rancisco  co-operated  with 
the  architect  in  designing  the  general 
control  of  illumination   for  this  building. 


Electricity  for  Steam  Railroads 

It  is  estimated  that  if  everything  in 
Illinois  requiring  the  application  of  me- 
chanical energy  were  run  electrically, 
about  1,350,000  kilowatts  would  be  need- 
ed. *  *  *  The  total  estimated  re- 
quirement for  steam  railroads  is  almost 
as  much  as  the  total  requirements  for 
all  other  purposes.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  State  Railway  and  Ware- 
house Commission,  the  coal  consump- 
tion at  the  present  time  by  steam  rail- 
roads in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  11.600.- 
000  tons.  If  the  transportation  business 
were  operated  electrically,  assuming  the 
coal  consumption  to  be  three  pounds  per 
kilowatt  hour,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  7,500,000  tons  of  coal.  Mr.  Insull,  a 
noted  writer,  says:  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  greater  example  of  conservation  of 
the  resources  of  this  great  state  than 
the  gradual  electrification  of  its  steam 
railroads." 


■Y^JII^F 


SAFETY  ""^U^^  FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


The  only  logical  panel  board  embochint^  absolute 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidental  contact 
with  live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted 
for  apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches 

DRENDELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 

169  ERIE  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  PHONE 
Sutter  140 


HOME  PHONE 
C  0011 
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BERNARD 
APARTMENTS 


HENRY  C.  SMITH,  Architect 


'HE  HOOSIER 
KITCHEN 
CABINETS 

are  used  ex- 
clusively in 
of    this    High 


Class  Apartment  House. 


Read  what  Henry  C.  Smith  says 
about  the  Hoosier  Cabinet 


HoosiER  Cabinet  Co.,  ^an  Francisco,  December  23,  1915 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Attention  Mr.  O.  K.  Brown 
Gentlemen:  —  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  22nd  instant,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  used  the  Hoosier  Cabinet  for  installation  in  Apartment  House 
Kitchens,  and  they  have  proven  most  satisfactory.  Their  scientific  arrangement 
and  attractive  appearance  cause  them  to  be  not  only  useful  adjuncts,  but  also 
add  to  rental  value  of  such  apartments.  I  shall  certainly  feel  inclined  to  specify 
them  in  the  future.  y^^.^  ^^jy^ 

(Signed)  HENRY  C.  SMITH. 


THE  HOOSIER  CABINET 

OLDEST  —  BEST  —  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

1000    San   Francisco   Apartment   House 
Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinet  Installations 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

PACIFIC  BUILDING,  4th  &  MARKET  STS.,  San  Francisco  (O.  K.  brown,  Mgr.) 
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Industrial  and  Trade 
Notes 


Many  Like  the  "Boudoir"  Bath 

Some  exceptionally  line  letters  of  ap- 
proval have  been  received  by  the  Im- 
proved Sanitary  Fixture  Company,  Met- 
ropolitan building.  Los  Angeles,  of  the 
■"Boudoir"  bath,  a  fixture  that  commends 
itself  to  the  modern  bathroom  in  that  it 
is  sanitary,  convenient,  a  space  saver, 
economical  to  operate  and  an  ornament 
to  the  home. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  recent  testimoni- 
als which  need  no  further  comment: 

As  to  the  "Boudoir"  bath  fixtures,  furnished 
for  our  new  building.  Hotel  Mercer,  No.  1437 
South  Hill  street,  will  say  frankly  that  there  was 
such  a  substantial  saving  of  both  room  and  pip- 
ing, we  found  great  advantage  in  using  this  com- 
bination fixture. 

By  subsliliitittg  "The  Boudoir'  for  the  old-style 
fixtures,  we  were  able  to  add  two  rooms  on  each 
floor,  six  rooms  in  all,  to  the  building. 

This  arrangement  shows  that  small  bathrooms 
which  are  so  generally  used  in  hotels  and  apart- 
ments, may  be  made  quite  ample  in  appearance. 
and  contain  handsome  tubs  and  lavatories  of  gen- 
erous size,  while  under  the  old  way  very  small 
tubs  and  lavatories  are  used  and  the  bathrooms 
appear  cramped  and  inconvenient. 

We  feel  these  fixtures  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  property.  Their  operation  is  exceptionally 
clean  and  sanitary,  and  our  guests  like  them  bet- 
ter than  the  separated  fixtures. 

LOHM.\X    BROS..    Plumbers. 
105   E.  Second  street.  Los  .\ngcles,  Cal. 

In  the  Fremont  apartments  at  Santa  Monica  I 
used  the  "Boudoir"  bath  fixtures  exclusively.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  them.  All  the  apartments 
were  rented  as  soon  as  completed  and  every  ten- 
ant seems  delighted  with  these  fixtures  and  pre- 
fers them  to  the  ordinary  bath  tubs. 

The  saving  in  installation  cost  was  an  important 
sum  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  space  and  build- 
ing cost. 

The  entire  cost  of  running  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes  and  w-aste  pipes  and  vent  for  a  separate 
lavatory  is  saved,  and  plumbers  who  do  not  make 
allowance  for  this  saving  are  not  giving  the 
builder  a  square  deal. 

J.\MES  H.   COMEFORD. 


Massachusetts   Newspaper  Believes  in 
Brick 

Disctissing  the  advantages  of  brick  as 
a  building  material  and  its  growing  use, 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning  Union 
in  a  recent  edition  said: 

"Kconomy,  durability  and  beauty  arc 
three  of  the  recognized  tests  for  any 
building  material.  Brick  is  being  crowned 
with  all  three.  Stucco  is  being 
crowned  with  beauty  and  economy,  but 
durability  is  being  withheld  for  a  time. 
Concrete  is  granted  durability  without 
argument,  its  economy  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  and  its  beauty  is  dependent  upon 
a  thinly  classed  taste.  Wood  has  been 
bestowed  with  all  of  the  terms  with  a 
time  limit  clause  in  durability,  and  with 
wood  adherents  pleading  that  their  ma- 
terial lasts  the  lifetime  of  one  genera- 
tion. 

"Therefore,  the  contest  appears  to  nar- 
row down  to  brick  against  wood  on  the 
larger  scale.  There  is  no  question  about 
which  is  the  more  durable.  It  can  be  said 
that  the  evolution  of  brick  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  building  material  prolilem 
will  receive  vast  advancement  when  the 
public  is  convinced  that  brick  is  as  eco- 
nomical as  wood." 


S.  P.  Office  Building? 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  daily 
papers,  the  Southern  Pacific  will  erect 
an  office  building  on  Market  street,  be- 
tween Steuart  and  Spear  streets,  San 
Francisco,  this  spring.  It  will  be  part  of 
an  original  scheme  for  an  office  building 
and  depot  terminal  planned  some  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings 
of  Xew  York  city.  Tenants  of  the  prop- 
erty where  the  building  is  to  stand  have 
been  given  ninety  days  to  vacate. 


$40,000  Residence 
Louis  C.   Mullgardt  is  prei)aring  plans 
for  a  handsome  $40,000  residence  for  the 
president  of  Stanford  University.     It  will 

be  built   in  the  Palo  Alto  foothills. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF   THEM 

PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY,     KOA,     JENISERO,     OAK,     ASH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ROBERT  W    Hunt 


jno.  J.  Cone 


JAS.  C.  hallsted 


D.  W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mexico  City 


CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS  AND    ESTIMATES  ON   PROPERTIES   AND   PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Banquet  Marks  Close  of  Banner  Year  for 
T.  P.  Jarvis  Oil  Burner  Company 

An  event  looked  forward  to  with  pleas- 
ant anticipation  each  year  at  Christmas 
time  is  the  little  dinner  which  the  T.  P. 
Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  Company  gives 
to  its  employees.  Last  month,  as  usual, 
the  Jarvis  family  (Mrs.  Jarvis  always 
speaks  of  her  business  associates  as  the 
family)  gathered  around  the  festive  table 
at  the  Jarvis  residence  on  Missouri  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  house  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  Christmas  greens,  holly 
berries  and  mistletoe.  Mrs.  T.  P.  Jarvis 
presided  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  she 
was  graciously  assisted  by  her  son,  F.ll- 
wood  H.  Jarvis,  who  is  business  manager 
of  the  T.  P.  Jarvis  company,  and  by 
Frank  Dexter,  its  consulting  engineer. 
It  was  a  very  informal,  homelike  aflfair 
and  the  menu  consisted  of  turkey  and 
the  usual  "fixin's." 

After  the  dinner  Mrs.  Jarvis  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
force  and  thanked  each  one  for  his  part 
in  contributing  to  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful years  ir  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany. Many  of  these  employees,  she 
said',  had  been  with  the  Jarvis  company 
for  from  five  to  ten  years.  Short  toasts 
were  given  by  different  ones  and  re- 
marks were  also  made  by  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  who  were  there 
as  special  guests — Mr.  Larsen.  of  the  Pa- 
cific Builder,  and  Mr.  King,  of  The  Arch- 


itect and  Engineer.  Before  the  party  dis- 
persed a  silent  toast  was  drunk  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Jarvis.  whose  death 
occurred  in  the  earlj-  part  of  last  year. 

Among  those  present  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Jarvis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellwood  H 
Jarvis  and  daughters,  Miss  Annie  F.  Reardon,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  L.  Gore,  Frank  Dexter,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Carroll  \V.  Sawyer,  Frank  Childs,  Arthur  Hanson 
Dave  Henderson.  Mr.  Gamble.  William  Johnson 
Selby  Chavarria,  William  Mudie,  William  Johns- 
ton, J.  W.  Dexter,  T.  Stringer,  Ed  Hacker,  Wil 
liam  D.  Karr,  Harry  Hamilton. 


A  Hand  Book  of  Burned  Clay 

While  purporting  to  be  a  price-list, 
Gladding.  McBean  &  Company's  new 
booklet  is,  in  reality,  a  very  complete 
hand-book  of  burned  clay  products,  cov- 
ering, as  it  does,  and  illustrating,  sewer- 
pipe,  drain-tile,  laundry  trays  and  sinks, 
thimbles,  starting  plates  and  bonnet  tops, 
flue  linings,  conduit  pipes,  chimney  pipes 
and  caps,  mantel  tile,  promenade  tile, 
fire  tile,  fire-brick,  face-brick,  hollow- 
tile  fireproofing,  hollow-tile  building 
blocks,  flower-pots,  palm  pots,  garden 
pottery,  architectural  terra-cotta  and 
roofing-tile.  A  great  deal  of  very  in- 
structive reading  matter  accompanies 
the  illustrations,  relating  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  products  shown.  This  has  to 
do  with  laying  sewer-pipe  and  drain-tile, 
calculating  fire-brick,  the  various  bonds 
of  lace-brick,  brick  and  tile  mantels,  and 
hollow-tile  arches.      It   is  a   splendid   ex- 


THE  BI6-AN-LinL[  CONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Bis:  Output  —  Little   Weight 
Big  Profits  — Little  Cost 
Gar>£kdty  36  Cu.  Vds.  a  Oay 

All  rounded  surfaces — no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Equipped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco    Tel.  Sutter  1675 
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AUSTIN  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  mountings  for 
general  concrete  work,  for  road  and  pavement 
construction, and  for  bituminous  concrete  work. 

MUNICIPAL     ENGINEERING    & 
CONTRACTING   CO. 

Main  Office.  Railnoy  Eichantc  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE: 

473-185  SIXTH  STREET         Tel.  Garfield  8368 


ample  of  KooJ  printing,  and  shows  that 
Gladding,  McBcan  &  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Lincoln,  Cal., 
manufacture  an  extensive  and  varied  line 
of  burned  clay  products. 

A  number  of  full-page  photographic 
plates  of  beautiful  San  Francisco  homes 
are  shown.  Gladding.  McBean  clay  tile 
being  used  fcr  rooting  all  of  these 
houses.  

Big  Concrete  Factory 

The  Clinton  Construction  Company, 
owners  and  contractors  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  M.  J.  Brandenstein  Company 
on  Third  street,  near  Townsend,  San 
Francisco,  began  construction  the  latter 
part  of  December.  The  structure  will 
occupy  a  ground  area  150x160  feet,  being 
the  site  of  the  old  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation's warehouse.  The  building  will 
be  five  stories  high  and  built  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  including  walls,  floors 
and  roof.  There  will  be  four  elevators 
and  metal  trim  throughout.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $200,000.  The  plans  were 
made  bj'  George  Wagner,  formerly  with 
Bakewell  &  Brown. 

The  same  firm  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete 
warehouse  at  Crockett  for  the  California- 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Company.  The  struc- 
ture will  rest  on  pile  foundations.  The 
cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5200,000. 


Banquet  of  Successful  Coast  Industry 
On  Thursday  evening,  December  30, 
1915,  the  tirst  "get  together"  banquet  of 
the  heads  of  departments  of  the  Pacific 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Pa- 
cific Porcelain  Ware  Co.  was  held  at  the 
St.  Germain  restaurant  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  N.  W.  Stern,  the  general  manager 
of  the  two  companies,  presided  and  in  a 
short  speech  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  "Pacific"  ware  made  during 
the  j'ear.  "Quality,"  he  said,  "has  again 
proven  tliat  it  forces  recognition  and  our 
ware  at  the  present  time  is  equalled  by 
none.  It  has  made  a  place  for  itself  on 
the  shelves  of  tlie  jobbers  and  the  plumb- 
ers, and  has  won  the  commendation  of 
those  of  the  architects  who  have  tried 
it.  Those  who  have  had  foresight  enough 
to  realize  that  the  future  growth  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  depends  upon  tlie  advance- 
ment of  its  industries  and  who  have  been 
progressive  enough  to  step  aside  from 
stereotyped  specifications  in  order  to 
specify  "Pacific"  have  been  rewarded  by 
seeing  fixtures  of  which  they  may  be 
proud  in  the  homes  and  buildings  of 
their  clients.  We  have  won  the  respect 
of  the  plumbers  through  the  absolute 
fairness  with  which  all  of  their  com- 
plaints have  been  treated,  and  we  have 
shown  that  our  guarantee  is  not  merely 
a  paper  guarantee,  but  that  if  a  fixture 
is   not   absolutely  right   we   will   make   it 


INSLEY  MFG.  CO.       Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co. 


Insley  Method  Concrete  Distribution 
Excavating  Machinery'. 


Steam,  Electric  and  Gasoline 
Hoisting  Machinery 

Clam  Shell  and  Orange  Peel  Buckets 


Marsh-Capron  Mfg.  Co. 

M-C  Rail  Track  Concrete 
Mixers 

Three  Sizes  of  Paving  Mixers. 


GARFIELD  MYERS 

District  Manager 
1017  Hearst  BIdg.        San  Francisco 
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Satisfaction 


given  a  tenant  or  buyer  means  good  will  and  good  business  in 
the  future.  Wherever  our  Oscillating  Portal  Wall  Beds  have 
been  installed  you  will  find  they  are  giving  absolute  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants.  The  added  use  of  the  rooms  and  the  saving  in 
housework  they  offer,  have  won  for  them  the  favor  of  the  house- 
wives. They  are  recognized  as  a  proven  utility  and  as  a  point 
in  favor  of  the  house  where  they  are  installed. 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 

WALL   BEDS 


1152  PHELAN  BUILDING 
1774  BROADWAY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 


right.  The  men  wim  have  maile  'Pacilic' 
ware  have,  indeed,  made  something  of 
which  they  may  well  be  proud,  and  I 
wish  to  e.xpress  the  appreciation  of  the 
officers  of  the  companies  for  their  work." 

Mr.  C.  V.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. 
factory,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Deasey,  who  oc- 
cupies the  same  relative  position  with 
the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Co.,  both 
made  short  speeches,  thanking  Mr.  Stern 
for  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
men,  and  promising  even  better  ware 
during  the  ne.xt  year. 

Mr.  Brown,  office  manager  of  the  two 
concerns,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  remarks  that  1  will  make  to  you 

Will  be  very  brief  and  very  few. 

When  I  was  told  that  each  one  present 

Was  to  give  a  talk  on  something  pleasant, 

I  searched  around  and  tried  to  find 

Some   real   nice  words  of  the   "rousing"   kind. 

That  would  bring  each  listener  to  his  feet; 

But  with  success  I  didn't   meet. 

.\nd  then  I  thought  it  would  be  fine 

If  I  could  talk  in  a  kind  of  rhyme. 

So  if  you'll  bear  with  me  awhile, 

I'll  talk  to  you  in  this  same  style. 

We  are  gathered  around  this  board  tonight 
To  talk  somewhat  of  this  past  year's  fight 
For  better  goods  and  increased 


And 
Betwf 
And 
And 
For  V 


al  glad  that  good-will  prevails 
Factory  M'en  who  make  our  ware 

r  salesmen  who  sell  it  for  profit  fai: 
appreciate  the  splendid  thought 

ch  this  meeting  here  was  brought. 


As  I  belong  this  side  the  bay, 
Punching  typewriter  keys  as  best  I  may, 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  how  hard  we  pull 
To  keep  our  factories  running  full. 

The  "City  Office."  to  use  the  term. 
Receives  the  orders   from   each   firm. 
And  it  in  turn  transmits  to  you 
Instructions  as  to  what  to  do. 
It  is  here,  also,  we  keep  the  books. 
And  can  always  tell  just  from  their  looks. 
From  month  to  month  and  from  day  to  day. 
If 'our  factories  are  making  their  efforts  pay. 
We  make  out  the  pay  checks,  and  other  chec 
too, 


At  the  "bottom"  of 

GOOD  SBIVICE 

It's  a  paradox  that  Reliance  Ball  Bear- 
ing Door  Hangers  are  at  the  "bottom"  of 
good  service  because  they  provide  "top- 
notch"  efficiency  as  related  to  economi- 
cal building  management. 

Installation,  up-keep,  repairs,  etc.,  are 
all  minimized  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
simple  principle  of  their  operation  and 
the  high  grade  materials  used  in  their 
construction. 

RELIANCE 

BALL  BERING  DOOR  HANGERS 

are  made  in  varying  types  and  sizes. 
They  insure  fast,  frictionless  ser\-ice 
under  all  conditions  irrespective  of  the 
weight  or  type  of  door. 

Write  for  CataloEue 

RELIANCE  BALL  BEARING 
DOOR  HANGER  CO. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS: 

B.  V.  CoUins Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works Portland,  Ore. 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co Seattle.  Spokane  and 

Tacoma.  Wash.     Great  Falls.  Mont. 
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THE  Two  California  School  Buildings  illustrated  here  were 
designed  by   HENRY  C.  SMITH,    the   San  Francisco 
Architect.     Each  is  equipped  with  the 

Morgan  Plenum  (Warm  Air) 
Furnace  Heating  System 

Giving  Satisfaction  in  the  Oldest  and  the 
Newest  School  Houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Manufactured  and   Installed  by 

W.  MORGAN  &  CO. 


Heating,Ventilating  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Manufacturers 


481  Monadnock  Building 
Phone  Douglas  1667  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

NO  WEIGHTS  NO  CORDS 

Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 

Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 

Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 

Installed  Easily. 

^^s^t  our  office  and  inspect  them 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

Phone  Kearnv  3706  157  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


F.  E.  KNOWLES,  President  Telephone  Market  688  ABEL  H0SMER.  Secretary 

RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTORS    FOR    STONE    WORK 

of  every  description 
DEALERS  IN  DIMENSION  STONE 

Main  Office  and  Yard  Proprietors  of 

Potrero  Ave.  and  Division  Sts.     RAYMOND  GRANITE  QUARRY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Raymond,  Madera  Co.,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF  YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 
BOOKBINDERS 

51-55  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G 


UIDO  BLENIO  FIRE  RETARDANT 
OILINE  PAINTS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

for  use  on  Buildings,  Fittings,  Furnishings,  Textiles  and  Fabrics  (including  Theatres, 
Movies,  Etc.).  The  ONLY  Process  which  Absolutely  and  Permanently  FIREPROOFS. 
Endorsed  by  Leading  Fire  Chiefs,  Insurance  Departments,  Government  Bureaus,  Safety 
First  Commissions,  etc.,  etc.  Used  exclusively  on  all  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Buildings.       Call  for  Circulars  and  Demonstrations 

Guido  Blenio  Fireproofing  Co.,  Inc. 

RALPH  H.  MOORE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Telephone  Sutter  2416 Office:  605  SHARON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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And  pay  all  the  bills  when  they  become  due 
We  keep  all  the  records  and  do  all  the  tiling: 
Keep   tab  on   the  sales  book,   and   all   su 

piling, 
Receive  all  the  letters  from  the  wholesale  trad 
And  keep  after  them  until  our  sale  is  made; 
We  call  upon  the  architects,  on  the  plumbers, 


In  fact,  the 
To  further 
Sold  under 


ale  of 


thing  that  we  don' 
"Pacitic'*  ware, 
irk  of  the  Bear. 


We  have  an  advertising  man. 
Who  grabs  up  all  the  space  he  can 
To  tell  the  public  our  fixtures  to  buy. 
And  that  at  others  they  should  shy: 
"Made    in     California,     sold    through    who 

trade, 
Guaranteed   for   life,   never  he  afraid; 
For  where   Quality  and   Design    vou   find. 
The  emblem  of  the  Bear  is  behind." 

We  write  hundreds  of  letters  all  over  the  < 
Telling   of   our    plumbing   ware,    of   which 

glad  to  boast; 
Telling    of    our    factories,    how    our    good 


And    soliciting    a    goodly    share    of    the 

trade. 
To  Hawaii,   the  Philippines.    China   and  Japan, 
Mexico,    South    America,   wherever   we   can 
Secure  information   that   people   wish   to  buy 
The  best  plumbing  products  under  the  sky. 

We  are  also  glad  to  tell 

Of  our   two   branches  doing   well, 

Los    Angeles    and    Portland 


both    secure    the 


Jobbing 

And 


the 


friends    entrusting 


share  of  the  land; 


very    district 

stand. 
Our  competitors  give  t 
And  the  realization  of  superior 
Causes   them    ofltimes    to    give    us   a    verv    wide 

berth. 

We  have  a  display  room  open  to  all. 
Where  each  day  a  great  many  pay  us  a  call. 
.\nd  who  promise  us  faithfully  they  surely  shall 
Use  goods  manufactured  in    Richmond,   Cal. 

From   these   remarks   you   must    have  learned 

That  no   stone  is  being  left   unturned, 

And    we    who    gather    here   tonight 

Have  but   one  desire  before  our   sight — 

To  put   our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

To  keep  it   turning,  and  to   feel 

That  we  will  surely  win  our  fight 

If  we  but  try  with   all   our  might: 

For  against   all   of  us  working   together  as  one 

There  is  no  competitor  under  the  sun 

W^ho   can   take   away   "Pacific"    fame 

And   substitute   his   own    trade   name. 

And  now   my  talk   will    end   right   here. 

And    I    sincerely    hope    that    at    this    time    next 

year 
We  will  all  be  here,  and  we'll  all  be  glad 
To  learn  of  the  best  year  our  firms  ever  had. 
Eight    hundred    thousand    dollars,    the    total    of 

the  sales, 
Larger    factories,    increased    output,    ware    that 

never  fails, 
And  let  this  not  be  an  idle  dream. 
But  our  high  aim   for  "Xineteen  Sixteen." 

Those  at  the  banquet  were  assured  of 
the  full  support  of  the  entire  four  liun- 
dred  men  employed  by  tlie  companies 
during  the  coming  year  by  the  various 
foremen. 

Those  present  were  ^Tr.  N.  W.  Stern, 
Mr.  C.  V.  Cameron.  Mr.  S.  P.  Deasev. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Wangenheim.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Friesleben,  T..  R.  Brown.  C.  B.  Noyes. 
C.  H.  Rredhoff.  J.  E.  Deasey,  L.  F. 
Wolff,  J.  Grosvenor.  S.  Ramsey.  F.  Lai- 
bcn.  A..  Wagle.  M.  Heise,  L.  J.  Waldear 
and  W.  Tenney. 


Gas  Water  Heater.s 
Sell    


In  the  past  nine  years  we  have  sold 
more  than  400,000  "  Pittsburg"  Gas 
Water  Heaters  of  different  types  —  we 
will  soon  have  half  a  million  heaters  in 
service. 

The  many  easily  demonstrated  points 
of  superiority,  large  variety  of  types 
and  sizes,  high  mechanical  standard 
and  attractive  appearance  of 

"Pittsburg" 

Gas  Water  Heaters 

have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  discri- 
minating members  of  the  architectural 
profession. 

The  confidence  that  the  architect  has 
had  in  the  "Pittsburg"  line  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  satisfactory  Hot 
Water  service  his  clients  have  univers- 
ally enjoyed. 

Specify  "Pittsburg"  for  particular 
clients. 

Catalogs  and  specifications  gratis. 

PITTSBURG  WATER 
HEATER  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Phone  Sutter  5025 

237  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND  BRANCH 

Thirteenth  and  Clay  Streets 

Phone  Oakland  3265 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY 


Office  and  Sale 
1047-1049  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of  HIGH  CLASS  Factory.  239  -  7th  St. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  Meek  Billiard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PETERSEIN=JAMBS    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 

243   MINNA 

Automatic  Sprinkler 

FLOOR  AND  WALL 

SCOTT   CO 

SUCCESSOR    TO     JOHN     G. 

STREET 

Systems 

TILING        ^"""^ 

.,  Inc. 

SUTTON     CO. 

SAN 

PLUMBING 

METAL  WORK 

FRANCISCO 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  AND  (RON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC    BRONZE,  IRON    AND  WIRE  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION   AND  FINISH 

861-863  HOWARD  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cornice  and  skyights  Modem  ShGct  Mctal  Works 

Steel  Ce.hngs  Ch.mney  ^    ^    MOEHRLE,  Prop. 

Tops.  Patent  Ch.mneys  j^^^^j^    g^^^j    ^^^^   FumaCCS 

Tm     and      Corrugated  ^j,^^.^..^  ^QnC  FurnaCCS 

iron  Koohng.  „ 

Phone  Pacific  2874  731  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  HOFFMAN    HEATER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Hoffman" 

The  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  for  Every  Purpose 

LORAIN, OHIO  FACTORY  branch:  429  Stockton   St.,  (neab  the  tunxel)  S«n  Fbancisco 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 

Telephone  Market  86»2       Office  and  Factory:  64  Raiscb  St.,  Bet.  7tfc  and  8th,  S«n  Francisco 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MK.   CLARENCE  MUSTC.i,  ^.\N  FKANCISCO 
Henrv  C.  Smith.  Architect 
BUILT  ^ 

G.  TREVIA  &  G.  B.  PASQUALETTI 

General  Contractors 


Telephone  Franklin  4072 


400  Bay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Attractive  Brochure. 

By  courtesy  of  the  autlior,  Mr.  Jack 
Lawson,  paint  specialist  for  the  Jones- 
Duncan  Paint  Co.,  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  most  attractive  brochure  entitled  "Per- 
manency in  Interior  Wall  Coatings." 
This  booklet  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
architect  or  contractor  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  as  a  guide  to  and  illustration 
of  paint  possibilities. 

The  Jones-Duncan  Paint  Co.  bas  in- 
augurated under  Mr.  Lawson's  direction 
a  unique  method  of  co-operating  with 
the  architect  and  painter,  which  it  terms 
the  Alvaline  Service,  and  this  beauti- 
fully printed  book  describes  how,  by 
working  together,  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  be  obtained.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  contains  views 
of  many  large  buildings  in  which  color 
schemes  for  interior  walls  have  been 
worked  out  successfully  and  permanent 
results  obtained.  .'Kmong  the  architects 
whose  works  are  shown  in  this  mono- 
graph may  be  mentioned  W.  H.  Weeks. 
Edward  Young,  Clarence  Ward,  Oscar 
Haupt,  William  Lenzen,  C.  Gottschalk, 
M.  \Iattanovich,  McDougall  Bros.,  Geo. 
H.  Howard,  San  Francisco;  William 
Binder,  Frank  Wolf,  J.  'M.  Zollars.  San 
Jose;  W.  Marbury  Somervell.  William 
P.  White,  Rebb  &  Mendell.  Herbert  B. 
Pearce,  Seattle,  and  Heath  &  Grove, 
Tacoma. 


Los  Angeles  Architects  Meet 

The  regular  nionthlj-  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  .\rchitects  was  held 
Tuesday  evening.  January  11.  in  the 
banquet  room  at  the  Bristol  Cafe. 
An  address  on  the  "History  and 
Development  of  Vacuum  Cleaning," 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  George  C.  Col- 
lins of  the  Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum 
Cleaning  Conipanj'.  This  address  was 
to  have  been  given  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
failure  to  receive  the  lantern  slides.  A 
Dutch  lunch  and  smoker  was  provided. 
The  February  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  new  business  and  general  discussions. 


Establishes  New  Connections 

Mr.  Joseph  Janett,  sales  manager  for 
the  Brininstool  Co.,  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  of  several  weeks  up  the 
coast,  during  which  time  he  established 
many  new  connections  for  his  firm  and 
opened  up  several  promising  fields  where 
Brininstool's  paints  and  allied  lines  had 
not  heretofore  been  actively  offered 
these  markets.  Mr.  Janett  brought  back 
a  good  volume  of  business,  with  indica- 
tions of  an  increasing  consumption  of 
his  firm's  Los  Angeles-made  paints  and 
finishes  in  the  future. 
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New  Contracting  Concern 

A.  and  F.  Wegner.  fatlier  and  fon, 
have  formed  a  partnership  and  will  carrj- 
on  a  general  contracting  business  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  territory.  They 
have  offices  in  the  Balboa  building,  San 
Francisco,  and  1802  Channing  Way, 
Berkeley.  Mr.  A.  Wegner  is  well  known 
on  account  of  his  association  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  Architects  Bliss  and 
Faville.  He  was  superintendent  in  charge 
of  construction  of  the  Balboa  building, 
the  Children's  hospital  and  the  Eastman 
Kodak  building.  Mr.  Wegner  also  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  Major  Til- 
den's  buildin.ET  and  the  garage  at  Geary 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  designed 
by  C.  A.  ]\Ieussdorflfer.  The  Gottschalk 
department  store  in  Fresno  was  built 
under  Mr.  Wegner's  supervision.  Mr. 
Wegner  came  to  San  Francisco  when 
construction  was  started  on  the  Fair- 
mont hotel.  He  was  in  charge  of  this 
work.  The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Wegner 
and  his  son  wish  them  success  in  their 
new  venture. 


Sand  and  Gravel  Plant  Doubles  Capacity 

The  California  Building  Materials 
Company,  which  recently  moved  into 
spacious  new  quarters  in  the  Call  build- 
ing, will  double  the  capacity  of  its  Xiles 
plant,  spending  something  like  $60,000 
for  new  buildings  and  equipment.  The 
company  owns  more  than  100  acres 
at  Xiles  and  it  is  planned  to  extend  the 
present  plant  further  east,  installing  new 
machinery  for  excavating,  screening, 
washing  and  crushing  that  will  provide 
a  daily  output  of  1,200  tons  or  practically 
double  the  present  capacity.  ^lost  of 
the  machinery  is  being  built  in  the  East 
and  it  will  be  of  the  most  improved 
type.  Electric  power  will  be  used.  The 
new  plant  will  be  operated  the  year 
round.  While  construction  work  is  in 
progress  the  old  plant  will  remain  idle, 
but  this  will  not  interfere  with  deliveries, 
as  the  companj'  has  in  storage  more 
than  1,200  carloads  of  finished  material 
ready  for  immediate  deliver}'.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  the  enlarged  plant  in  op- 
eration April  1. 


Moving  a  House  by  Trestle 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Hillsbor- 
ough, the  exclusive  San  Mateo  county 
municipalit}-,   says: 

Suspended  fifty  feet  over  the  canyon  of  the  San 
Mateo  creek  on  trestlework  300  feet  long,  the  old 
Charles  Frederick  Crocker  home,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  costliest  mansions  in  the  State,  presents  an 
odd  picture  to  passers  by. 

The  building  has  been  sold  to  C.  J.  Lindgren, 
of  Curlingame.  and  is  on  its  way  to  a  site  near 
the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club  house.  In  order  to  get 
the  building  off  the  grounds  of  the  Upland  estate 
of  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  without  damaging 
the  trees,  $12,000  was  spent  in  building  a  high 
trestle  for  the  house  to  travel  on. 

The  house  is  four  stories  high,  containing  fifty 
rooms  and  weighing  700  tons. 


Service  to  the  Architect 

(Brick  and   Clay   Record.) 

The  architect,  whose  good  will  and 
co-operation  are  so  necessary  in  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  for  the  sale  of  face- 
brick,  is  not  an  eas}'  subject  to  generalize 
about,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  arch- 
itects and  architects.  Some  of  them  in- 
sist on  their  professional  codes  being 
strictly  obserxed.  and  refuse  to  allow  the 
client  to  be  solicited  bj'  the  brick  man. 
Others  have  no  objection  to  this,  pro- 
vided their  consent  is  gained  in  ad- 
vance. Other  architects  are  at  the  same 
time  builders  and  contractors,  and  are 
frankly  business  men  who  can  be  han- 
dled without  gloves  on  ordinary  business 
lines. 

Obviously  the  modus  operandi  with 
reference  to  all  of  these  different  types 
must  be  varied  to  suit  individual  condi- 
tions. But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
underlying  idea  in  every  instance  should 
be  not  so  much  the  desire  of  the  brick 
man  to  sell  something,  as  his  willingness 
to  render  service. 

Of  course,  his  own  self-interest  is  nec- 
essarily present,  and  that  is  understood; 
but  the  basis  on  which  he  should  ap- 
proach the  architect  is  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  service  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  showing  him  the 
latest  and  best  products  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  keeping  him  posted  re- 
garding developments  in  the  field  of 
brickmaking. 

The  majoritj'  of  live  architects  are 
willing  to  concede  the  abilitj-  of  the 
dealer  to  give  them  information  of  im- 
portance, and  to  come  regularly,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  his  offices,  often 
bringing  their  clients  with  them,  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  w-ay  of  brick 
displaj'S,  and  suggestions  on  mortar, 
joints  and  bonding. 

There  are  others  who  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  brick  man  in  an}'  way,  and 
whose  ideas  regarding  the  character  of 
the  material  to  be  used  are  not  known 
until  the  specifications  are  ready  for  the 
contractors.  Such  men,  obviouslj',  are 
hard  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
on  the  inside  or  treat  with  them  regard- 
ing any  jobs  which  they  may  have  in 
process. 

But  very  frequently  an  architect  dis- 
plays his  ignorance  of  brick  conditions, 
and  makes  a  brick  job  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive b}-  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
service  available  from  dealers.  In  one 
case  an  architect,  acting  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, dug  up  a  sample  of  brick  which 
was  not  made  in  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  specified  it  for  an  important 
public  building  job.  The  figures  quoted 
were  so  high  that  it  was  decided  to  sub- 
stitute stone. 

If  this  architect  had  consulted  the 
brick  men  of  his  city,  and  shown  them 
what  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  a  brick. 
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one  could  lia\e  l)een  supplied  at  a  l'it;urc 
which  would  have  held  the  bids  within 
reasonable  limits.  Thus  the  refusal  of 
the  designer  to  co-operate  with  the  brick 
men.  he  not  only  deprived  them  of  an 
important  piece  of  business,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  some  otherwise 
excellent   ideas   in   brick   construction. 


The  Cost  of  Automobiling 

Up  to  early  fall  of  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  in  the  United  States 
had  reached  2,000,000.  Figuring  on  an 
average  of  four  persons  to  each  car, 
which  is  a  conservative  t'lgure,  8,000,000 
people  in  this  country  are  daily  enjoying 
automobile  rides.  To  run  2,000,000  cars 
for  one  vear  requires  at  the  verv  least 
l,OaO,tXX),000  gallons  of  gasoline,"  worth 
$130,000,000;  20,000,000  gallons  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  worth  $8,000,000;  12,000.0(X) 
tires,  worth  not  less  than  $16  apiece,  or 
$192,000,000;  accessories  and  extra  com- 
forts, goggles,  gloves  and  caps,  $50  per 
car,  or  5100,000,000;  garage  charges  on 
short  tours,  $100  per  car  per  j'ear,  or 
S100,(XX),aX);  making  the  total  running 
expenses  for  all  cars  in  use  about  $730,- 
000,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the  value  of 
the  600,000  new  cars  purchased  during 
the  vear,  at  an  average  of  $750,  or  $450,- 
OOO.tiOO,  the  immense  total  of  $1,180,000,- 
000  is  reached,  expended  in  a  single  year 
on  the  sport  of  motoring. 

Oakland  Apartment  House 

.\rchitects  Richardson  &  Burrell  of  Oak- 
land have  completed  plans  for  a  four- 
story  and  basement  Class  "C"  apartment 
house  for  the  Sommarstrom  Investment 
Company,  to  be  located  at  Twenty- 
fourth  street  and  Telegraph  avenue, 
Oakland.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
pressed  brick,  terra  cotta  and  galvanized 
iron  cornice.  There  will  be  an  automatic 
elevator,  tile  walls  and  floors  in  bath 
rooms,  patent  windows,  wall  beds  and 
steam  heat.  The  building  will  contain 
seven  stores  and  thirty-two  three  and 
four  rooin  apartments.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $50,000. 

Plans  for  a  similar  apartment  house 
are    now    being    prepared    by    the    same 


architects  lor  tlie  Somniar-.lriim  hnost- 
ment  Company,  to  be  loc.ited  at  Tele- 
graph and  Haste  streets  iti  Berkeley.  The 
building  will  be  four  stories  and  base- 
ment and  contain  six  stores  and  sixty- 
three  apartments.  The  interior  will  be 
finislied  in  hardwood.   The  estimated  cost 

is  $75,000.       

Large  Cement  Ordtr 
D.  J.  Mahcr,  of  Portland,  representing 
the  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, has  been  awarded  a  contract  to 
supply  50,000  barrels  of  cement  to  the 
O-W.  R.  &  X.  Railway  Company,  to  be 
used  in  lining  the  latter's  tunnel  between 
Portland  and  Vancouver.  On  this  big 
piece  of  work,  estimated  to  cost  $500,- 
000,  the  railway  company  furni.shes  the 
material,  the  construction  work  having 
previously  been  let  to  .\.  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany, Portland.  This  is  the  largest  or- 
der for  cement  placed  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  last  six  months.  The  compe- 
tition among  the  cement  companies  is 
said  to  have  been  very  keen. 

Large  Sales  of  National  Forest  Timber 
Bids  have  been  accepted  by  tlic  De- 
partment of  -Agriculture  for  two  large 
bodies  of  National  forest  timber  esti- 
mated to  contain  188,100,0(X)  board  feet. 
One  is  in  California  and  the  other  in 
Utah.  With  one  exception,  these  are 
by  far  the  most  important  sales  made 
the  past  year. 

The  California  sale  is  on  the  Plumas 
national  forest,  in  the  Sierra  mountains. 
The  most  valuable  timber  is  sugar  pine, 
for  which  $3.25  per  thousand  was  bid, 
with  an  estimated  total  of  nearly  26.(XX),- 
000  board  feet  on  the  tract.  I-"or  yellow 
pine,  of  which  the  amount  is  put  at  over 
37,000,tX)0  feet,  $2.60  was  bid. 

Exposition  Architectiu-e  in  Vogue 
Exposition  architecture  will  be  worked 
into  the  general  plan  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete store  building  for  Perkins  &  Com- 
pany at  1700  M  street,  Sacramento.  It 
will' cost  $14,000.  The  Exposition  feature 
will  consist  of  four  minarets,  which  will 
be  used  as  vents,  and  will  be  lighted 
to  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  structure. 
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The  Suburban  Home  — Its  Design  and  Setting! 

By  HORACE  O.  SIMPSON.   .\rcliitLci* 

IX  a  iJievioiis  jjaper  attention  wa.s  directed  to  the  operations  of  investment 
com]ianies  in  (levelo])ing  the  suhiirljan  cHstricts  ui  our  cities,  and  tiie  writer 
sought  to  inchcate  the  pubHc  benefit  these  coni]janies  may  render  when  act- 
intj  under  comi>etent  professional  advice.  JJy  comparing;;  the  local  results  with 
similar  work  abroad  it  was  seen  that  the  most  elTcctive  course  is  to  liavc  land 
development  and  home  building  done  simultaneously,  by  the  same  agency,  and 
under  the  control  of  competent  specialists. 

L'nfortunately  this  method  of  residence  develo])ment  has  not  been  received 
by  the  architectural  profession  in  America  with  the  favor  which  it  deserves. 
Many  architects  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  speculation  and  investment 
and  have  regarded  the  operations  of  real  estate  companies  with  undisguised 
sus|)icion.  In  this  resi)ect  they  have  done  injustice  to  those  whose  real  con- 
structive ])olicy  distinguishes  them  from  the  broker  class  and  stamjjs  them  as 
useful  public  servants.  It  is  not  claimed  that  houses  built  for  investment  will 
equal  those  built  for  the  better  informed  class  of  private  owners  for  their  own 
use.  ISut  it  is  claimed  that  these  favored  cases  are  so  rare,  comparatively,  that 
they  effect  no  visible  benefit  to  the  condition  of  our  domestic  architecture  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  crimes  of  the  carpenters  and  jerry-builders  arise  with  such 
amazing  and  infernal   rapidity  that  they  crowd   the  better  class  of   wf)rk 

•Of   Wood  &   Simpson.   .Vrchitccts. 

tContinuation  of  a  paper  in  the  December  Number. 
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quite  out  of  the 
picture.  Also  it 
should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are 
many  homeseekers 
lacking  the  culture, 
imagination  a  n  d 
good  taste  neces- 
sary to  intelligent- 
ly order  the  build- 
ing of  a  home,  for 
whom  a  better  re- 
sult .is  obtained  by 
a  properly  designed, 
ready-built  house. 
T  h  e  s  e  considera- 
tions lead  to  the 
belief  that  a  proper 
and  sympathetic 
CO  -  operation     b  e  - 


tween  competent  architects  and  well-advised  and  progressive  realty  opera- 
tors would  produce  a  more  immediate  and  more  general  betterment  of 
domestic  architecture  than  is  likely  otherwise  to  be  effected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  co-operative  and.  if  you  like,  wholesale  method 
of  building  has  certain  advantages  which  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  By  giv- 
ing the  architect  the  building  of  several  adjacent  houses  he  is  furnished  an  op- 
portunity for  grouping  which  will  rarely  occur  in  his  practise  for  individuals. 
He  also  is  relieved  from  the  frequent  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  client,  and 
may  design  in  a  more  general  fashion  and  give  expression  to  his  thought  of 
what  a  home  should  be.  The  fact  that  a  group  is  built  for  investment  or  for  .sale 
does  not  of  itself  confer  the  qualities  of  stupidity,  monotony  and  bad  taste 
which,  unfortunately,  often  obtain. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  discussion  of  the 
individual  house.  Although  many  exceptions  exist,  a  general  survey  gives  the 
impression  that  the  small  suburljan  place  is  not  receiving  the  attention  which  its 
importance       war-  ._     _      _  ^  ..^ 


rants.  It  is  not 
being  well  done. 
Many  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this, 
but  the  fundamen- 
tal ones  are  that 
architects  as  a  class 
either  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  true 
nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, or  are  unwil- 
ling to  give  it  the 
thought  and  atten- 
tion which  its  solu- 
tion  requires. 

This  neglect  re- 
sults in  designs 
which  are  either 
stupid     and     com- 
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muiiplacc,  nr  irixdlous  and  hi/arre,  and 
wliicli  have  no  real  heariiiLT  ""  the  jinih- 
Icms  (if  duniestic  architecture  and  i)f 
liimie  life. 

We  have  with  us  also  the  work  of 
the  carpenter-builder  class,  which  is 
either  of  the  barren  shelter  or  the  still 
more  dreadful  ornamental  i^^iny^erbread 
type.  The  work  of  this  class  is  so  hide- 
ous and  of  such  obvious  unfitness  and 
(iisconifori  that  one  wonders  that  they 
are  suffered  to  exist. 

If  any  are  inclined  to  roiiard  tlie 
small  suburban  dwelling'  as  of  slight  im- 
l)ortance,  let  them  consider  how  inti- 
mately and  how  constantly  it  afi'ects  the 
lives  of  the  people ;  let  them  consider 
the  damasre  to  sjood  temper  from  incon- 
\  enient  planninjjf  and  to  good  taste  horn 
\ulgar  design  and  they  w'ill  see  that  good 
houses  are  something  more  than  a  lu.xury 
and  bad  ones  a  national  calamity.  The 
general  standard  is  suffering  not  from 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  designers 
but  from  their  attitude  in  approaching  the  problem.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  home-buikling  to  the  average  family; 
that  it  is  undertaken  only  once  in  a  generation ;  and  that  it  typifies  their  social 
and  esthetic  aspiration.  These  considerations  will  lead  the  designer  t(i  seek  the 
essentials  of  convenience,  distinction  and  repose,  and  questions  of  style,  noveltv 
and  ornament  become  of  secondary  importance. 


HOiSE  I\  CIDEA  PARK,  ROMFORD, 

E\G. 

H.  S.  East.  Architect 


P^#  WM^i^^, 


COLWJRy  HOCSE  I\  E.XGLAW  Leu, 

(Successful  Trcalmcnl  on  Slccl>  Slope) 
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Let  us  now  consider  in  detail  the  process  of  design.  Having  in  mind  the 
proposed  cost,  the  accommodations  desired  and  the  social  status  and  habits  of 
the  intended  occupants,  the  site  is  examined.    Every  characteristic  of  the  lot,  its 
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slo])e,  elevation,  trees,  surroundings  and  the  direction  of  the  sun  and  the  view 
should  be  noted,  so  that  the  house  may  be  ])laced  to  receive  a  sunny  exposure, 
good  view,  and  if  possible  a  suitable  garden.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  nnich-neglected  c|uestion  of  ]5rivacy  in  order  that  the  occupants  may 
escape  the  annoyance  of  having  their  rooms  or  the  garden  overlooked  from  the 
surrounding  houses  or  from  the  street,  h'oresight  and  judgment  should  also 
be  employed  to  jjrevent  the  obstruction  of  the  view  or  of  the  sunlight  by  snbse- 
c|uent  buildings.  The  usual  method  of  placing  the  house  in  the  center  of  the 
lot  is  open  to  objection  from  all  these  points  and  splits  the  ground  into  four 
pieces  which  are  too  small  to  be  of  use.  By  placing  the  house  close  to  the 
northerlv  lot  line  and  keeping  all  the  main  rooms  on  the  south  we  get  all  the 
available  garden  area  in  one  place,  overlooked  by  all  the  best  rooms  in  th_' 
house,  and  these  rooms  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  neighboring 
houses.     Sunshine  also  is  thus  ]iermanently  insured  and  the  effect  of  privacy 

is  completed  by  using 
long  expanses  of  blank 
wall  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  house. 

In  planning,  effort 
should  be  made  to  .se- 
cure economy,  spacious 
eitect.  and  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  in  all  the 
rooms.  It  seems  in  or- 
der here  to  remark  the 
pernicious  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  interior  arrange- 
ment too  open.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  interim" 
becomes  a  mere  mis- 
shapen vacancy  with 
remnants  of  partitions 
Lvcox  ARMS  ixx.  BROADirAY.  EXCLAXD  ^^^"S'ng    from    the    ceil- 
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ilistinctidii  and  decorative  effect  <if  the  interior  and  dci)ri\es  the  house  of 
tlie  internal  pri\acy  which  the  occujiants'  diverse  interests  rec|nire. 

X'ariety  in  tlie  sizes  of  rooms  is  an  often  nei^lccted  element  of  distinction 
in  plannini;;  and  loads  at  once  to  a  correspondini^-  variety  in  fenestration  which 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  interior  and  exterior  alike. 

The  (fuestion  of  windows  re- 
c|uires  a  very  special  stud\-  to  tit 
our  ])ecnliar  local  climate,  as  we 
require  an  abundance  of  sunliLjht 
at  certain  seasons,  while  at  others 
the  glare  from  this  source  is  o])- 
pressive.  This  retjuires  a  sort  of 
adjustable  sjlas.s  area,  best  se- 
cured by  very  larije  windows  on 
the  sijuth  side  of  th.e  rooms,  with 
shutters  or  hea\'y  curtains  to 
temi)er  the  light  in  sultry  wea- 
ther. This  large  glass  area  re- 
quires skillful  treatment  in  order 
to  obtain  good  .scale  and  domes- 
tic character.  It  must  be  suitablv 
divided  to  harmonize  with  the 
other  windows  of  the  house,  as 
the  large  sheets  of  i)late  glass. 
which  we  often  see,  remind  us  of 
shop  windows,  and  are  a  certain 
indication  of  vulgar  taste. 

\o  question  in  connection 
with  the  small  liouse  requires 
more  thought  or  skill  than  the 
entrance.  To  attempt  anything 
formal  or  grandiose  would  iie  ri- 
diculous:  and  yet  one  siiould  not 

burst  in  too  ab'rui)tly,  nor  sh,.u!d     ^^.^.^^^  ,,j,  ../r/T/OR  sHomsc  mrthod  of 
the  whole  nitenor  be  e.Kpcjsed  to  I'L.icisa  .is  ixdicated  in  text 
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GLOBE    ROOM.    REISDEER    l.W.    BAXBURV.    EXGLAXD 
Ample  Glass  Area  ll'ilhout  Crossed  Light 


view  from  the  street 
every  time  the  front 
door  is  opened.  To 
manage  the  entrance 
into  a  small  place 
with  dignity  is  an  art. 
and  its  snccessfnl  ac- 
complishment is  rare. 
In  the  matter  of 
exterior  design  and 
expression  there  is 
mnch  room  for  im- 
p  rove  m  e  n  t.  The 
cheapness  of  cement 
stncco  and  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  the 
readiness  with  which 
these  lend  themselves 
to  ornament,  have 
led    to    a    tendency 


toward  over-decoration,  and  to  a  neglect  of  simplicity,  proportion  and  good 
scale.  Heavy,  stupid  copies  of  the  missions,  without  the  charm  of  the  old  work, 
seem  regrettably  numerous.  Equally  unfortunate  has  been  the  importation  from 
Europe  of  certain  bizarre  and  trivial  mannerisms  which  are  the  offspring  and 
successors  of  L'Art  Nouveau.  There  also  is  a  sort  of  style  imported  from  the 
Middle  \\'est  and  consisting  chiefly  of  plate  glass  and  horizontal  lines,  which 
enjoys  a  wide  vogue  and  a  quite  inexplicable  reputation  for  originality.  With- 
out doubt  our  domestic  architecture  is  suffering  from  the  taint  of  egotism  in 
the  designers  which  causes  them  to  express  their  own  peculiarities  rather  than 
the  uses  of  the  l)uilding  and  the  personality  of  its  occupants. 


WHISTLER'S  HOUSE.  CHELSEA.  EXGLAXD 


Another  point  which  should  engage  our  notice  is  that  many  houses,  by  lack 
of  varietv  and  emphasis  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of  windows,  give  unilue 
prominence  to  the  minor  rooms  and  those  of  occasional  use.  while  the  real  life 
of  the  family  appears  to  be  crowded  into  a  small  corner  of  the  place.     By  suit- 
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ably  reijardins;'  tliis 
|)(iint  it  is  jHissihle 
to  attain  an  ert'ect 
of  spaciousness  and 
distinction  even  in 
the  smallest  place, 
and  if  we  can  con- 
trive tlie  ]iictnre  to 
i:;et  the  enjoynicnt 
of  living'  into  the 
fore_2:round  and  its 
l>urden  mostly  out 
of  sight,  we  shall 
attain  the  quality 
which  the  subur- 
1>an  dwelling  must 
needs. 

This  latter  re- 
mark a]ii)lies  with 
eiiual  force  to  the 
arrangement  of  the 
grounds.  These  too 
often  are  merely  a 
s])ectacle  for  the  passerliy  and  a  sjurce  of  expense  and  labor  to  the  nwner. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  garden  which  is  a  habitable  and 
accessible  part  of  the  place.  It  is  often  possible  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  slope  of  the  land  to  obtain  a  good  degree  of  privacy  even  on  a  very 
small  lot,  and  the  garden  then  becomes  a  veritable  out-of-door  extension 
■  if  the  house,  which  is  a  source  of  delight  and  of  rcimsc.  and  infinitelv 
enriches  life. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  may  help  tn  direct  increased  attention  to  a 
branch  of  architecture  which,  dealing  with  the  smallest  and  least  expensive 
units,  has  collectively  such  a  potent  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 
u])on  the  aspect  of  our  cities,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  civic 
improvement. 

[Editor's  Note— In  his  ni-.xt  paiKr  Mr.  Simi.son  will  contritiulc-  a  ilisciission  of  ].lanting  .ind  land- 
scape work  as  related  to  the  problems  of  stilnirhan  residence.] 


AITHOR     ILLVSTRATIXC.    PKOriiK     I'l.lCIXG 
GARDEN!   O.V   SLOPIXC   SITU 


A  Marble  Building  with  a  Tower 

The  new  office  building  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue 
and  Forty-second  street,  Xew  York,  by  August  Hecksher,  will  have  novel 
features  that  make  it  specially  interesting  to  the  public.  The  architects 
are  Jardine,  Hill  &  Murdock,  and  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  furnish- 
ing permanent  light  and  air  for  all  of  the  tenants  of  a  skyscraper.  The 
plot  of  ground  to  be  improved  fronts  approximately  118.6  feet  on  Forty- 
second  street  by  98.9  on  Madison  avenue.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
five-story  structure.  Above  this  will  rise  a  twenty-story  tower  (giving 
twenty-five  stories  in  all)  of  large  area  but  setting  back  23.6  feet  from 
Fort,v-second  street  and  20.6  feet  from  the  southerly  line  on  Madison 
avenue.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  despite  all  building  operations  adjoining, 
an  open  space  is  provided.  The  architecture  will  be  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance stjde  and  the  first  five  stories  will  be  of  white  marble. 
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.■W.l.\t   DIM.XG   ROOM.   HOUSE   OF   MR.   C.   FKEUER'CK   KOHL,   li.tSIOX.   C.tLIFOR.Xf.t 


Interiors 

By  .MRS.  t:nr,  \R  iiAVOLFI^:,  Imerior  Decorator 

IS  not  the  trade  title  of  "decorator"  really  a  niisnnnier?  It  is  decidedly 
ambii^uous.  The  j^astry  cook  decorates  the  to])  u\  a  wedding  cake 
(commonly  considered  indigestible)  with  siiuiris  of  sugar  nothings,  and 
the  gorgeous  American  salon  of  the  ])ast  has  been  decorated  by  the  aver- 
age painter  with  sqiiirls  of  gold  and  joyousness.  ]!ut  neither  one  was  of 
value  for  food  or  comf;)rt. 

Would  not  the  house  artist  ])refer,  on  the  whole,  to  be  called  in  hdinely 
American  parlance  a  "house  furnisher"? — for  this  sobri(|uet  at  least  sug- 
gests grouping  together  all  material  essentials  with  which  to  call  forth 
]50tentialities  of  a  hrnise  as  a  home.  Home  embcxlies  protection,  envircin- 
ment,  education,  entertainment,  order,  law,  comfort  and  beauty,  and  is 
ne\-er  a  home  without  some  degree  of  each  of  these  asi)ects. 

It  should  be  the  aim  and  earnest  endeavor  of  the  "house  furnisher"  to 
provide  all  these  conditions  as  far  as  he  is  i)ermitted.  How  acceptably 
this  has  been  accom]ilished  on  our  western  coast  will  be  shown  by  a  series 
of  photographs  covering  the  wide  gamut  of  interior  decorating  of  the  lar.ge 
country  residence,  the  large  cit\'  house,  the  small  city  .apartment,  the  large 
country  hotel,  and  \arious  beautiful  rooms  of  especial  individuality. 

Interior  decorating  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  best  of  any  ])erio(!. 
and  this  is  directl\'  the  result  of  the' close  co-operation  of  architect  and 
decorator.  The  architect  ])ro\idcs  the  shell,  hollow  or  protection  from 
the  storm  or  heat,  and  through  its  friendly  apertures  comes  to  us  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  streams  forth  the  beams  of  hospitality  to  "the 
stranger  within  our  gates."     He  constructs  its  avenues  for  artificial  light 
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TRELLIS  BREAKFAST  ROOM.  HOrSF  np  MR.  C.  FREDERICK  KniiL.  I:  ISU,\.  CALIFOR.XLl 
■■     •'"'■J   &■    Winlc.   Ardillcrts 


MAIN  BEDROOM,  HOUSE  OF  MR.  C.  FREDERICK  KOHL.  EASTO.V.  CALIFORXIA 
Messrs.   Ho-uard  &  Hhslc,  Arclnlecls 
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and  heat,  ami  apportion^  tlic  lines  of  order  called  rooms.  .\11  the  exterior, 
includint;-  the  landscaiie  yardeninti',  properly  belongs  to  the  architect  to 
complete  his  ensemble,  i'.ut  here  his  work  should  reach  its  border,  and 
the  province  of  the  interior  artist  tai<e  shape. 

.^iijns  abroad  invariably  read  "Interiors."  and  this  sii,niilies  all  wall 
architecture,  coverini;-  or  decoration,  as  well  as  furniture.  Who  would 
limit  the  true  portrait  i)aintcr  to  a  prepared  canvas  with  a  drab,  uninter- 
estini;  backi^round,  and  e.xpect  him  to  depict  thereon  a  livius,'  tis^^ure? 

Three  modes  of  i)rocedure  are  lot;ical :  I'Jihcr  the  architect  should  be 
able  to  build  and  furnish  a  house  complete.  ])resentin!;  a  unit  of  desi;.^n  m 
house,  garden  and  interior;  or  the  architect  should  be  authorized  to  build 
only  the  shell  and  the  decorator  given  the  interior  without  limitation;  or 
there  should  be  such  a  close  consultation  between  architect  and  dec'inUor 
as  to  ])resent  unison  of  idea. 

The  C.  Frederick  Kohl  house,  ilhwtratci!  in  this  issue,  is  an  admirable 
country  residence  of  the  early  h~n,L;lish  ty]ie.  situated  on  a  height  in  llills- 
boro.  San  Mateo  countx'.  California,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country  on  one  hand,  the  ocean  and  San  I'Vancisco  on  the  other.  The 
tine  architecture  (Messrs.  Howard  &  White)  in  red  brick  and  gray 
stone,  is  beautifully  environed  by  the  finest  old  oak  trees  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  smooth  green  lawns  melting  away  into  the  beyond. 

With  the  exception  of  two  rooms,  tlie  interior  architectiire  of  this  house 
was  designed  by  and  executed  under  the  sui)er\ision  of  the  decorator, 
with  the  result  of  a  truly  harmonious  ensemble. 

Entered  immediatel>'  from  tlie  \estihule.  the  large  English  living 
hall  is  literally  arranged  about  the  hostess  to  give  oi)portunity  for  her 
talents  as  a  notable  singer  and  musician.  It  contains  a  magnificent  pipe 
organ  as  well  as  all  ad\ar.tages  for  musical  entertaining.  The  jircvailing 
note  of  color  is  (jenoese  red. 

The  library  on  one  side,  ])aneled  in  dark  oak.  has  its  entire  tloor  covered 
with  a  wonderful  old  Chinese  rug  in  blue  and  yellow.  The  curtains  are  of 
nn'al  blue  and  .gold.  The  furniture  is  dark  o.nk.  and  there  are  also  fine 
specimens  of  Oueen  Anne  needlework  chairs.  The  room  has  solidity  of 
cohir  as  befits  a  library,  but  also  light  and  warmth. 

On  the  oi)i)osite  side  of  the  hall  is  ;i  triumph  in  period  architecture — the 
Adam  dining  room. 

When  the  writer  |.Mrs.  lulgar  de  Wolfe|  designed  the  jilans  for  this 
room,  one  of  the  best  known  hinglish  architects  said  it  w'ould  be  impossible 
for  American  workmen  to  carry  out  its  exquisite  details.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  satisfaction  to  our  growing  .American  art  consciousness  to  state  that 
the  beautiful  ornamental  plaster  ceiling  was  executed  by  Hoff  &  Iloflf,  of 
San  Francisco;  the  s|)lendid  carving  of  the  panels,  doors  and  architraves,  by 
A.  J.  Forbes,  also  of  San  l-Tancisco;  and  the  jierfect  toning  of  the  walls  in 
soft  green  and  the  ceiling  and  woodwork  in  old  ivor\-  (looking  1.^0  years 
old),  by  J.  H.  Keefe,  of  the  same  city. 

The  splendid  comjirehensions  of  these  three  artists  in  carryii.g  out  the 
ideas  submitted  have  combined  to  make  this  r.)om  a  "thing  of  beauty  a)id 
a  joy  forever."  The  brown  Knglish  mahogany  furniture  is  cohered  in 
ro.se  and  green  Italian  velvet.  The  mantel  is  an  antiipie  from  an  old  luig- 
lish  mansion.  The  .\dam  screen  and  over-mantel  are  signed  |)ieces.  .\ 
hand  tufted  rug  in  green  was  made  in  Scotland. 

The  trellis  room  o])ening  from  the  dining  room  is  entirely  original.  The 
walls  are  in  I-Tench  gray,  the  trellis  in  canary  yellow.  The  charming  ((Iri- 
sailles)  panels  were  brought  over  from   Paris.     The  chandelier  is  in  black 
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iron  with  white  porcelain  flowers.  The  floor  is  in  lilack  and  wliitc  marble. 
The  savonnerie  rug  has  a  dark  gray  ground,  black  border,  and  flowers  in 
soft  shades  of  yellow  and  blue.  Yellow  mohair  covers  the  carxed  dark  gray 
furniture.  Console  is  in  yellow  marble.  "September  sunshine"  would  best 
express  the  mellow  warmth  of  this  room. 

\'iews  are  also  given  of  a  suite  of  bedroom,  dressing  room  and  boudoir 
as  especially  individual. 

Carjieting  the  entire  bedroom  floor  in  putty  color  gives  a  one-tone  base 
throughout.  leaving  no  break  in  opening  doorways. 

The  bedroom  is  paneled  in  old  ivory  with  painted  o\er-duors.  The 
draperies  and  furniture  covering  are  in  salnum  pink  and  cream,  giving  an 
effect  of  warmth,  dignity  and  elegance. 

The  walls  of  the  dressing  room  are  painted  panels  by  old  masters  in 
pastel  shades.  The  curtains  are  woven  to  order  of  taffeta  in  four  soft 
colors  blending  with  the  walls.  The  cream  and  gold  furniture  is  beautifully 
carved  by  American  artists. 

The  i)iquant  background  of  the  boudoir  is  in  green  and  rose  striped 
damask.  This  beautiful  material  was  reprodu.ced  on  an  American  Idoiu 
from  a  small  piece  discovered  in  Rome.  Some  chairs  are  in  green  silk 
mohair,  others  in  rose  damask.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  .\dam  mantel  here. 
The  big  bay  window  presents  a  lovely  panorama  from  this  little  resting 
room. 

American  art  in  every  asiiect  is  claiming  its  own,  and  this  residence 
combining  its  architecture,  craftsmanship  and  color  ensembles  offers  many 
striking  tributes  to  our  ability  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  grow  up  into 
"old  masters"  ourselves. 
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FIG.   .'.     PLOT  I-L,IX.   CIVIC  CEXTER  FOR  SACRAMEXTO,   CAUFORXIA 
K.  A.  Ihruld.  Archiicl 

Civic  Scheme  for  the  City  of  Sacramento 

I'.y  R.  A.  illCKOLl),  Archilicl 

SACRAMENTO,  like  a  si;reat  many  other  American  cities,  has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  modern  civic  improvement  is  essential  to  the 
pro])er  development  and  growth  of  a  community.  To  this  end  several 
noted  city  planners  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  make  sut^jj^estiims  and 
give  advice  as  to  the  pro])er  solnticm  of  the  i)r<)l)leni.  Xot  Inns;-  aLCn  a  city 
planning  expert  was  engaged  to  la\'  out  a  i)ark  system  and  ])re])are  a  city 
plan  along  modern  lines. 

Recently,  the  city  of  Sacramento  purchased  additional  ])ro]jerty  front- 
ing on  the  City  Plaza.  I  and  J,  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  for  the  purjiose 
of  creating  a  civic  center.  During  the  latter  ])art  of  \')\3  competitive  plans 
were  submitted  for  a  hundred  tliousand  dollar  C'arncgie  library,  to  he 
located  on  one  of  the  acquired  sites,  and  contracts  were  let  in  Januar}'  fcjr 
a  new  Hall  nf  Justice  to  cost  SJOO.OOO  and  to  be  erected  on  the  court  house 
site. 

In  view  of  the  desire  for  civic  betterment  and  fearing  the  ])ossibility 
that  work  on  the  Civic  Center  would  be  commenced  before  a  compre- 
hensive plan  has  been  presented  or  adopted  for  the  design,  location  and 
grouping  of  the  buildings,  the  writer  has  prepared  a  number  of  drawings 
showing  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Wrong  city  planning  is  extravagant  and  wasteful.  Right  city  plan- 
ning is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  city  can  make. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  ])niposed  treatment  for  the  Civic  Center  portion 
of  the  city.  A  passage  has  been  planned  through  the  center  of  the  block 
bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth,  J  and  K,  on  the  main  axis  of  the  City  Hall. 
This  passage  is  modeled  after  those  of  European  cities  and  will  be  faced 
with  small  retail  stores. 

The  Plaza  will  be  remodeletl  to  give  it  a  UK^re  formal  appearance  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  surrounding  build- 
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FIG.   ?.     ISTERIOR  OF  PROPOSED  PASSAGE.  S.WRAMEXTO   CIVIC  CESTER 
R.  A.HEROLD  ARCHITECT 
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ings.  Walks  will  be  cut  tiimuylt  to  .n'ive  the  necessary  vistas  ami  iM-oine- 
nades.  In  carrying'  out  the  scheme  for  the  City  Hall  Square  it  is  proposed 
to  use  the  entire  block,  the  City  Hall  being  the  dominant  feature.  In 
addition  to  the  City  Hall  and  Art  (lallery,  an  Art  School  with  statuary 
court  and  garden  is  planned. 

The  site  for  the  Auditorium  is  on  the  cast  side  of  Tenth  street,  north 
of  the  alley  and  facing  the  I'laza.  The  Library  is  t)n  the  west  si<le  of 
\inth  street,  north  of  the  alley  facing  the  I'laza.  These  buildings  should 
have  at  least  160  feet  frontage.  They  should  have  the  main  facade  front- 
ing on  the  Plaza,  and  for  a  proper  setting  will  require  the  entire  front  of 
the  half-block. 

.\  parked  way  is  shown  connecting  the  City  Hall  block  with  the  L'ourt 
House  block.  This  arrangement  will  ha\e  a  tendency  to  enlarge  tlie  scope 
of  the  Civic  Center  and  greatly  enhance  its  value. 

After  the  portion  of  the  Civic  Center  under  the  control  of  the  city  has 
been  carried  out  the  adjoining  pn)perty  will  have  an  increased  valuation 
and  the  owners  will  be  better  inclined  to  make  improvements  in  kee])ing 
with  their  environments. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  jilot  plan  of  the  Ci\ic  Center  scheme.  The  i>lot 
plan  is  a  mechanical  drawing  worked  out  to  a  scale  giving  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  site.  In  a  perspective  view  distances  are  more  or  less 
left  to  the  imagination.  The  solution  of  all  projects  of  this  character  are 
first  worked  out  in  plan  and  afterwards  the  design  in  the  elevations  and 
perspective  drawings. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  i)lan  shown  is  the  open  spaces,  viz.: 
The  plaza,  open  courts  and  parkway.  These  spaces  are  essential  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  o])en  spaces  of  a  city  should  provide  its  ornament. 
They  furnish  light,  breathing  room,  circulation,  and  secure  locations  for 
civic  structures  where  they  will  show  to  the  best  advantage  and  enhance 
the  possibility  of  artistic  values. 

When  one  realizes  the  amount  of  space  that  is  given  over  to  small. 
inadequate  light  courts  and  the  unsightly  back  yards  of  the  ordinary  cit}' 
block,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  advancing  new  theories  in  the 
art  of  city  planningf. 

The  plan  of  the  j^resent  city  plaza  is  primitive  in  the  extreme  and  seems 
to  have  been  laid  out  on  the  go-as-you-please  or  on  the  "catch-as-catch- 
can"  plan.  It  should  be  the  show  place  of  the  cit\'  and  not  a  lounging 
spot  for  men,  women  and  children.  Other  places  more  suitable  already 
have  been  provided  for  that,  and  still  other  sites  undoubtedly  will  be 
provided. 

The  plaza  should  not  be  a  park,  but  a  formal,  dignified  place,  embel- 
lished with  the  art  of  Nature,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Ci\ic  art  should 
have  here  full  opportunity,  and  en  great  days  this  should  be  the  center 
where  people  should  congregate. 

Having  called  attention  to  the  artistic  part  of  the  plan,  some  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  utilitarian  features.  One  of  the  first  necessities  in 
connection  with  this  Plaza  will  be  ]iublic  comfort  stations  of  modern  plan 
and  convenience,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

The  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  Forum  in  Rome,  the  market  places  in 
the  mediaeval  cities,  and  more  recently  the  courts  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  are  inspiring  examples  of  what  has  been  done 
in  creating  the  City  Beautiful. 

Fig.  3  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  proposed  passage  through  the 
block  J  and  K,  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  centered  on  the  main  axis  of  the 
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Plaza  and  City  Hall.  A  glimpse  is  had  cif  the  Piaza  and  City  Hall  in  the 
distance. 

Similar  structures  are  ti)  be  fiiund  in  nian\-  European  cities,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  in  Milan,  Berlin,  X'ienna,  Prague,  Paris,  Prussels, 
Madrid,  and  the  largest  cities  of  Australia.  The  city  of  Cleveland  also 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  one  of  these  features.  \\'hen  the 
writer  was  abroad  some  years  ago  the  one  at  I\Iilan  appealed  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  attractive  in  Europe.  The  passage  connected 
the  Piazza  del  Duoma  and  the  Piazza  Delia  Scala,  and  was  called  the 
"Galleria  \'ittorio  Emanuele."  Its  cost  was  eight  million  francs.  It  is 
960  feet  in  length,  48  feet  wide  and  94  feet  high. 

The  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  octagon  rotunda  in  the  center 
upon  which  rests  a  cupola  180  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  and  cupola  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescoes  and  the  gallery  contains  handsome  shops, 
statuary,  and  is  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night. 

The  one  recently  erected  in  Berlin  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  Europe.  The  cities  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
features  of  this  kind  consider  them  a  valuable  asset. 

These  passages  are  planned  for  tlie  purpose  of  diverting  traffic  and 
jiroviding  additional  shopping  space  in  the  crowded  business  district  of 
a  city.  In  referring  to  the  plot  plan  the  object  of  this  passage  can  be 
readily  conceived.  The  passage  has  an  additional  advantage  of  affording 
protection  to  pedestrians  from  the  elements  at  all  times,  and  it  diiTers 
from  the  ordinary  street  or  alley  by  being  able  to  utilize  the  space  above 
for  building  purposes. 

These  passages  are  usually  promoted  by  private  enterprise  and  yield 
a  profitable  income  on  the  investment.  The  opportunity  seems  to  be  ripe 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  should  appeal  to  prospective  investors. 

The  arcades  shown  in  front  of  the  buildings  facing  the  Plaza  and  con- 
necting with  the  passage,  are  particularly  fitted  for  this  locality.  .V  great 
manv  of  these  arcades  will  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  which 
countries  are  similar  in  climate  to  our  own.  The  architecture  of  the 
buildings  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  arcades,  and  they 
supply  the  needed  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  design  for  the  new  public  library  such  as  would  be 
appropriate  and  harmonize  with  the  Civic  Center  scheme.  It  is  proposed 
to  locate  the  building  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  street  north  of  the  alley 
between  I  and  J  streets  and  facing  the  plaza. 

The  city  recently  acquired  the  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Xinth 
and  J  streets,  having  a  frontage  of  99  feet  on  Xinth  and  160  feet  on  I 
street.  It  has  always  been  the  writer's  contention  that  placing  the  Library 
on  this  lot  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  In  planning  the  Library  for  this 
site  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  entrance  and  mam  facade  on  I 
street,  when  in  reality  it  should  face  the  plaza,  where  it  would  appear  to 
its  best  advantage. 

The  design  shows  an  arcade  placed  in  front  of  the  building  which  has 
the  double  function  of  providing  a  covered  passage  way  on  the  ground 
floor  and  an  open  balcony  on  the  second  floor,  which  can  be  utilized  as  an 
open-air  reading  room  in  connection  with  the  library.  This  feature  places 
the  main  line  of  the  building  back  from  the  lot  line  and  gives  a  view  of 
the  buildings  further  up  the  street,  which  is  a  very  desirable  efTect. 

The  Citv  Hall,  costing  $200,000.  in  its  present  environments  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  way  the  Library  would  look  under  similar  condi- 
tions.    There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  depreciating  the  effect  of  a  costly 
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flu.   4.     SluCEMIdX   FOR  rVBLlC  UBKARY.  SACRAMEXTO   CIIIC  CEXTER 
R.  A.  Hcrold.  Architect 


FIG.   5.     CITY  HALL  AXD   Am    GALLERY.  SACRAMEXTO   CIVIC  CEXTER 
R.  A.  Herald,  Architect 
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public  building  with  unsightly  surroundings.  One  of  the  difficulties  which 
will  be  encountered  in  perfecting  a  city  plan  will  be  in  providing  sufficient 
space  for  building  purposes.  Strangers  visiting  our  city  comment  upon 
the  close  grouping  of  buildings  on  the  lots,  especially  in  the  residence 
district. 

Since  the  Library  is  the  first  building  to  be  erected  as  a  part  of  the 
Civic  Center,  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing  a  suitable 
site  and  selecting  a  plan  which  will  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  entire 
scheme. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  portion  of  the  existing  C'ty  Hall  and  the  proposed  Art 
Gallery.  In  carrying  out  this  scheme  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  the 
north  half  of  the  City  Hall  block,  which  again  may  meet  with  opposition. 
When  one  considers  the  vast  amounts  of  money  that  have  been  expended 
in  other  cities  much  larger  than  ours  in  procuring  sites  for  public  struc- 
tures and  space  for  civic  improvements,  this  is  comparatively  a  small  item. 

It  has  been  the  universal  experience  the  longer  cities  delay  in  purchas- 
ing property  to  meet  civic  needs  the  greater  will  be  the  expense.  Several 
years  ago  the  writer  suggested  the  idea  of  securing  a  Civic  Center  site  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city,  on  which  was  to  be  placed  the  City  Hall,  Court 
House,  Auditorium  and  Library  buildings.  At  that  time  it  was  possible 
to  purchase  the  required  property  for  about  $250,000.  Today  it  is  worth 
at  least  double  that  amount.  If  this  plan  could  have  been  carried  out 
along  these  lines  our  public  buildings  would  have  been  properly  grouped 
and  Sacramento  could  now  boast  of  a  modern  Civic  Center. 

When  the  City  Hall  was  erected  it  was  intended  that  other  existing 
buildings  on  the  same  half  of  the  block  would  be  removed,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  has  not  been  accomplished. 

In  connection  with  the  Art  Gallery  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  block  a  combined  exhibition  and  museum  build- 
ing. At  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  and  between  the  two  buildings  a  large 
court  or  garden  will  be  placed  and  enclosed  with  arcades.  Fountain  statu- 
ary and  fragments  of  architecture  will  be  displayed  in  this  court,  giving  it 
an  artistic  effect. 

A  fireproof  building  properly  located  should  house  the  city's  works  of 
art.  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  an  old  building  in  a  much  less 
frequented  locality.  An  Art  School  in  conjunction  with  the  Art  Gallery 
would  be  a  valuaiale  asset,  and  the  adjoining  court  should  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  students  in  their  work. 

In  the  Museum  and  Exhibition  building  a  collection  of  historical  relics 
can  be  installed  and  a  valuable  educational  and  industrial  exhibit  main- 
tained. Most  all  of  the  prominent  cities  of  Europe  provide  space  in  such 
buildings  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of  local  products  and  natural  resources. 

In  the  picture  a  number  of  pylons  surmounted  by  statuary  typical  of 
California,  are  introduced  to  lend  artistic  value  to  the  scheme. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  proposed  parked  way  from  Seventh  to  Ninth  street, 
connecting  the  City  Hall  group  and  the  Court  House  group.  These  two 
important  sections  of  the  city  should  not  be  left  in  their  isolated  positions, 
but  should  have  a  connecting  link  other  than  the  ordinary  street.  If  this 
idea  could  be  realized  it  would  add  materially  to  the  development  of  the 
Civic  Center. 

The  alley  will  be  turned  into  a  promenade  flanked  with  trees,  lawns 
and  flower  beds.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  required  for  this  pur- 
pose is  at  the  rear  of  the  property  afTected,  the  cost  will  be  nominal  and 
the  increased  valuation  of  the  property  quite  an  item  to  the  owners.     It 
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FIG.   6.      PROPOSED    PARKED    WAY.   SACRAMESTo    Lli'IC   CESTEK 
R.  A.  llerold.  Architect 

would  be  an  incentive  to  the  property  owners  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
to  erect  fine  structures  and  thus  increase  their  incomes  and  the  beauty  of 
their  environs.  This  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  buildings  of  a  quasi- 
public  nature. 

The  Court  House  and  County  Jail  were  the  only  buildings  intended  for 
the  block  on  which  the)'  now  stand,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  placing 
of  additional  structures  on  this  block  is  a  grievous  mistake.  The  situation 
of  the  present  buildings  in  relation  to  the  site  and  the  proposed  improve- 
ment of  same  is  ideal.  Another  building  on  this  site  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  the  existing  architecture,  as  well  as  obscure  what  is 
already  there.  The  loss  that  the  ccimmunity  would  suffer  by  such  action 
would  more  than  ctn-er  the  cost  of  a  site  in  another  and,  maybe,  more 
desirable  localitv. 


The  Rebuilding  of  France 


A  commission  has  recently  come  to  the  United  States  from  !■" ranee  to 
consider  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  rehabilitation  of  tiiat  country  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Maurice  Damour  of  the  commission  says  that 
the  country  will  need  hel])  in  the  way  of  building  materials.  ( )f  course, 
there  is  much  old  brick  and  stone  that  can  be  used  again,  but  the  lime  and 
cement  for  mortar  will  be  lacking.  The  quarries  from  which  the  lime  was 
taken  have  been  ruined  and  cannot  be  put  into  operation  again  without 
much  new  development  work.  The  amount  of  the  building  that  will  be 
necessary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  damage  in  the  city  of  Lille  alone 
is  estimated  at  $300,000,000,  and  yet  Lille  did  not  suflfer  as  greatly  as 
Rheims. 
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A  Word  to  the  Advocates  of  the  Quantity  System 

THE  movement  urging  the  adoption  of  tlie  Uiiantity  System  in  the 
United  States  was  commenced  in  San  Francisco  early  in  1891.  This 
movement  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  Its  object  has 
never  been,  and  is  not,  to  profit  financially,  but  to  promote  better  con- 
tracting methods  between  owner  and  contractor,  solely  because  they  arc 
better.  Neither  the  movement  (nor  its  promoter)  endorses  any  firm  or 
individual,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  suggested. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  United  States  as  a  direct 
result  of  these  long-continued  efiforts.  Much  of  an  educational  value  has 
been  accomplished.  Those,  however,  who  ha\  e  the  future  adoption  of  the 
Quantity  System  really  at  heart  (and  not  because  of  the  business  it  may 
bring  them)  realize  that  much  more  preliminary  and  gratuitous  work  must 
be  done  Ijefore  the  advantages  of  the  Quantity  System  can  be  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  contractors  and  owners. 

Unfortunatel}',  however,  as  is  so  often  the  case  (when  likely-looking 
prospects  appear  upon  the  business  horizon),  the  commercial  spirit,  the 
dollar-getting  desire  which  cannot  wait,  has  been  aroused,  and  we  alread}^ 
have  business  enterprises  advertising  their  wares,  their  material  lists,  or 
what  not,  from  a  few  dollars,  up.  Then  again,  during  the  last  year  or  two 
there  have  sprung  up,  principally  in  our  larger  eastern  cities,  certain  self- 
styled  exponents  of  the  Quantity  System,  some  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
have  no  practical  experience  of  the  Quantity  System,  and  herein  lies  a 
danger  before  us. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  conservative  admirers  or  advocates  of  the 
Quantity  System  to  mark  time,  and  not  be  too  ready,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  allow  the  use  of  their  names  as  advocates  of  any  immature,  faulty, 
and  varying  methods  adopted  by  any  firms,  bureaus  or  individuals  who, 
to  get  business,  are  far  too  ready  to  make  claims  for  their  so-called  lists, 
quantity  surveys,  unit  items,  or  whatever  name  the  promoters  adopt  to 
attract  customers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  methods  are  not  those 
of  persons  educated  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  Quantity  System,  and 
which  is  the  only  standard  method  which  possesses  an}'  advantage  over 
the  contracting  practices  of  today.  The  Quantity  "System"  is  the  proper 
term  to  use,  and  it  possesses  a  greater  significance  than  anything  else. 

*     *     * 

Some  parties,  attracted,  evidently,  by  the  general  interest  thus 
aroused  by  the  movement  in  aid  of  the  Quantity  System,  and  which  has 
been  systematically  conducted  from  San  Francisco  for  many  3^ears  past, 
are  advertising  largel}'  that  they  will  supply  Rills  of  Quantities,  and 
guarantee  their  accurac}'  (within  a  certain  small  margin)  by  giving  a  surety 
company's  bond  to  that  effect. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  ^■alue  of  any  such  guarantee  must 
depend  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  precise  conditions  and  terms  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  docimients,  and  in  the  quantities  themselves.  Mr. 
G.  Alexander  Wright,  who  has  had  considerable  practical  experience  with 
the  Quantity  System,  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  care  and  self-restraint 
should  be  exercised  by  those  who,  without  experience  in  the  workings 
of  the  Quantity  System,  are  ready  to  advance  claims  and  make  statements 
concerning  it.  in  order  to  secure  business,  and  which  may  not  be  so  easy 
to  substantiate  in  case  of  disputed  or  short  quantities.  Extravagant  state- 
ments will  certainlv  not  be  of  material  benefit  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is 
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not  easy,  imu-li  as  we  wmiUl  like  to  do  so,  to  endorse  all  that  is  said  and 
written  iijion  this  subject.  Mr.  Wriijht.  however,  as  is  well  known,  is 
ctinservatixe  in  his  views,  an<l  does  not.  therefore,  apjjrove  of  cverythinj.^ 
which  ai)i)ears  iqjon  this  interesting;  subject,  as  we  may  judt^e  from  the 
followiut;  communication  wliich  !ias  reached  us  and  which,  we  understand, 
is  being"  circulated  among'  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  .good  work  which  Mr.  Wright  is  doing  so  disinterestedly  in  aid  of 
better  contract  methods  is  generally  a])prcciated.  His  chief  care,  however, 
is.  that  when  the  Quantity  System  is  once  started,  that  it  should  be  started 
right:  that  it  be  consistent  and  equitable,  with  absolute  fairness  to  con- 
tractor and  owner  so  clearly  manifest  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  being 
called  the  "American  System"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  systems,  which 
have  certain  features  which  would  be  uusuited  to  .American  methods.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  the  following  communication  has  been  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  : 

7(1  the  Fellows  and  Members,    I iiterieuii  Iiisl'tule  of  Arehileels: 

Gentlemen:  The  Xew  York  lirm  who  advertises  "Quantities"  in  the-  Ji)nrnal  of  the 
.\.  I.  .\.  are  soliciting  permission  from  architects  to  add  their  names  to  the  s.iid  firm's 
list  of  advocates  of  "Quantity  Surveying,"  which  when  systematized,  means  tlie  "Qnanlily 
System." 

A  similar  request  has  recently  heen  received  by  the  undersigned.  Enquiries  con- 
cerning the  methods  and  quantities  of  this  lirm  have  also  reached  me.  for  the  reason  it 
seems,  that  1  am  usually  considered  to  he  responsible  for  the  Quantity  System  movement 
in  this  couiUry. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  seems  but  natural  that  members  of  the  profession 
should  expect  to  hear  my  views  concerning  certain  advertised  claims  made  by  this  new 
development. 

Much  as  it  would  please  me  to  l)e  able  to  voluntarily  endorse  the  many  claims  and  state- 
ments made  by  others  about  the  Quantity  System,  1  am  unfortunately  unable  to  go  so  far. 
The  published  quantities,  a  copy  of  which  are  before  me.  are  in  my  opinion  ojien  to  criti- 
cism, from  several  viewpoints.     Here  are  some,  viz.: 

First:  These  Quantities,  and  improperly  so,  force  tlic  bidder  to  refer  l);ick  to  tlic 
drawings  and  specilications  before  he  can  determine  his  itemized  cost  values.  All  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  items  of  cost  and  quantity  should  appear  in  the  Quantities. 
To  give  this,  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Quantity  Surveyor.     His  fee  covers  this  service. 

Second  :  The  suggested  protection  against  incorrect  Quantities  by  a  Surety  Company 
bond  becomes  a  doubtful  issue  if  the  quantities  contain  covering  clauses  capable  of  being 
so  construed  in  a  court  of  law  as  to  protect  the  parties  who  prepared  the  Quantities,  and 
necessarily  their  bonding  company  also.  Architects  who  have  had  experience  following  a 
loss,  with  the  attorneys  for  a  bondsman,  will  realize  what  they  mi.ght  expect,  when  the 
language  of  ihc  Quantities  niaVes  it  obligatory  upon  a  bidder,  before  bidding,  to  examine 
all  the  drawings  and  specifications  ( with  a  view,  of  course,  to  his  including  every  cost  in 
his  l)id).    There  is  a  condition,  a  loophole  here,  which  should  not  be. 

The  very  essence  of  a  bill  of  Quantities  is.  that  it  should  give  the  bidders  the  fullest 
direct  information  possible  to  enable  them  to  intelligently  price  each  unit,  and  not  make 
"covering"  clauses,  telling  bidders  where  they  can  lind  that  information  for  themselves. 
This  is  not  Quantity  Surveying,  nor  will  it  satisfy  either  architect  or  owner  when  they 
once  understand  the  kind  of  service  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Thirh:  The  labor  and  material  "descriptions"  in  the  sample  quantities  before  me, 
issued  by  the  firm  referred  to,  are  in  my  opinion  insufficient  to  enable  an  intelligent  com- 
petitive unit  price  to  be  put  against  most  of  the  items.  If  bidders  who  are  obliged  t<)  use 
such  quantities  are  to  be  compelled  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  drawings  and  specilica- 
tions to  ascert.iin  all  cost  and  expense  incident  to  such  items  (and  this  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage used  in  the  quantities  before  me),  then  the  value  of  such  qu:mtities  to  a  bidder  is 
limited,  and  is  but  little,  if  any  improvement  upon  "no  quantities  at  all."  Possibly  it  may 
not  be  the  intention  to  bring  about  this  conditii'-j.  but  it  is  there  nevertheless,  in  my 
judgment. 

Such  a  document  falls  very  short  of  the  stan<lard  used  where  the  Quantity  System  is 
in  daily  operation.  T  believe  our  ".\merican"  Quantity  System,  when  once  properly 
started,  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  any  other,  and  as  much  better  as  is  possible. 
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There  is  no  criticism  to  offer  to  the  methods  employed  by  parties  who  simply  take  ofif 
quantities  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  any  contractor  or  architect,  but  the  whole 
procedure  must  be  considered  from  a  totally  different  viewpoint,  when  the  object  is  to 
follow  a  Quantity  "System"  for  all,  and  which  requires  the  personal  support  of  the  archi- 
tect,   the    owner,    and    the    contractor. 

My  aim  and  hope  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been  that  when  a  Quantity  System  is  once 
started  in  this  country,  it  shall  be  at  least  equitable  and  consistent,  otherwise  failure  must 
result,  and  this  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune  after  so  many  years  of  preliminary  effort. 

It  is  generally  known  among  architects  that  I  am  always  available  when  desired,  and 
glad  to  place  my  experience  with  the  Quantity  System  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  is 
sincere  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  better  contract  methods.  Some  facts  appertaining 
to  the  Quantity  System,  and  my  interest  in  it.  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  report 
made  to  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  upon  the  return  of  the  Chapter  delegates 
after  the  convention  of  the  A.  I.  A.  at  New  Orleans  in  December,  1913,  where  a  report 
upon  Quantity  Surveying  was  presented.  The  San  Francisco  delegates'  report  upon  the 
convention  proceedings  contains  the  following,  viz. : 

"The  Report  on  'Quantity  Surveying'  developed  the  fact  that  twenty  years  or 
more  of  the  endeavors  of  our  fellow  member,  G.  Alexander  Wright,  to  have  intro- 
duced in  the  country  the  system  of  Quantity  Surveymg,  have  failed  of  any  official 
recognition,  and  that  the  credit  due  him  for  its  present  status  in  this  country  is 
likely  to  be  diverted  to  others.  Numerous  literature  in  the  form  of  addresses, 
papers,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  through  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years  over  Mr.  Wright's  signature,  a  sort  of  missionary  period  of  constant, 
energetic,  self-sacrificing  endeavor  to  an  ideal,  for  public  benefit  and  service 
(in  which  there  can  be  to  him  no  material  profit),  should  insure  to  him  just 
recognition  and  honor,  now  that  the  advantages  ot  the  system  are  likely  to  produce 
the  good  for  which  he  has  so  devotedly  labored." 

In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the  Quantity  System  is  now  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  profession  to  justify  the  early  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  it. 
Its  members  should  have  had  the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Quantity  System,  and  authority  to  consult  surveyors  trained  in  that  particular  work, 
but  having  experience  in  American  methods,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  expert  estimators. 
It  can  be  only  through  some  such  co-operative  committee  that  the  matter  can  be  either 
properly  presented  or  understood. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  ALEXANDER  WRIGHT,  Architect., 
Honorary  Member  Quantity  Surveyors'  Association,  London. 

Editor's  Note. — Reference  may  be  made,  perhaps,  to  the  new  1916  edition  of  "Kidder's  Handbook," 
page  1555,  which  gives  a  very  concise  description  of  the  Quantity  System  and  its  practical  application 
to   building  contracts.      We   shall   hope   in   a   future  number   to    make    some    extended    reference   to   this. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  much  interest  that  bids  for  the  new  Parliament  buildings  at  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  to  cost  $4,500,000,  will  be  received  under  the  Quantity  System  of  Estimating.  This  step 
in  advance  is  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  by  those  who  favor  better  estimating  and  contract  meth- 
ods, and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  great  object  lesson  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  United 
States. 


Wooden  Shingles  that  Resist  Fire 

Wooden  shingles  that  resist  the  spread  of  fire,  instead  of  aiding  it,  have 
been  produced  experimentally  by  chemical  treatment  at  the  Wisconsin 
Poorest  Products  Laboratory.  The  air-dried  shingles  are  treated  with  a 
solution  of  bora.x  in  water,  kiln-dried  until  the  moisture  is  reduced  to  10 
per  cent,  then  treated  with  a  zinc  chloride  solution,  and  after  again  drying 
are  found  to  be  so  impregnated  with  an  insoluble  sodium  borate  that 
soaking  two  weeks  in  running  water  does  not  destroy  the  fireproof  quality 
imparted.  Though  the  treated  wood  may  be  made  to  burn  slowly,  it  does 
not  burn  with  flame,  the  cell  walls  being  coated  with  the  infusible  salt. 
The  solutions  must  be  applied  under  heavy  pressure,  and  the  process  is 
expensive  unless  large  quantities  of  shingles  can  be  treated. 
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LOOKIXG    orER    THE    SKVSCR.If'H.RS.    TOIV.IRDS    THE    B.IV.    FROM    THE   LIBRARY, 
FR.IXCISCO  COMMERCIAL  CLCB 


New  Home  of  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club 

By   P..  J.  S.  CAIllLl.,  A.   I.  A. 

AC<  )MMERCIAL  CLUB  is  coining  ti>  be  a  necessary  institution  in  all 
American  cities.  Being'  essentiall}'  a  club  for  business  and  profes- 
sional men  whose  offices  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  the  club 
house  must  also  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  conse(|uently  in  some  office 
building  of  large  area.  Since  such  a  club  is  essentially  a  noon-day  club — a 
lunching  club,  if  you  like — there  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  should  be 
|)laced  near  the  roof,  liut  there  is  another  reason  which  has  come  to  make 
the  top  of  a  tall  building  the  right  home  for  a  commercial  club,  and  that  is 
the  need  of  a  fine  commanding  view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  The 
commercial  club  of  today  has  somehow  come  to  be  a  sort  of  informal  expres- 
sion of  the  social  side  tjf  a  city's  business  life  that  cannot  so  w'ell  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  official  formality  of  the  mayor's  office  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  When  the  representatives  of  any  great  business  venture  to  do 
with  banking,  transportation  or  investments  visit  a  city,  the  Comiuercial 
Club  is  the  natural  i)lace  to  foregather  in  comfortable  informality.  Xow, 
since  such  grou])s  of  men  as  we  mention  are  often  firstcomers  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  layout  of  your  city,  it  is  plain  that  the  top  floor  of 
a  tall  building  giving  a  panoramic  birdseye  view  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  an  exceedingly  important  advantage 

I  recall  some  interesting  discussions  at  the  Portland  Ccnnmercial  Club 
which  were  settled  by  merely  looking  out  of  the  window  !  It  is  this  "lixing 
map"  of  the  city  and  its  setting  that  is  as  imjjortant  in  a  Commercial  Club 
as  a  painted  map  in  a  railway  or  a  real  estate  office. 

The  club  idea  originated  in  England  and  is  such  a  thoroughly  English 
institution  that  the  very  word  club  is  used  also  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  Petrograd  and  Przemysl. 

The  original  club  began  in  a  coffee  house  and,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
is  still  a  iilace  where  men  eat  and  meet.  In  .America,  where  everyone  is 
busy  and  a  life  ni  languid  leisure  is  jiractically  unknown,  the  original  tra- 
ditions of  clul)  life  are  a  good  deal  modified.    The  .\merican  cannot  disso- 
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ciate  business  from  leisure,  and  the  club  on  this  continent,  no  matter  how 
far  it  ])atterns  itself  on  Tall  .Mall,  is  at  bottom  a  sort  of  business  exchange 
anyway. 

A  Commercial  Club  is  therefore  the  most  .;;'(.■  i mine  and  lci;itiniatcl\- 
.\merican  of  all  our  tyi)cs  of  clubs — if  we  except  the  atidetic  \ariety.  It 
has  no  pretensions  and  lives  up  to  its  name  and  purpose. 

Bearing  all  the  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remodelled  Com- 
mercial Club  in  the  U>\>  llnor  cf  the  -Merchants'  Exchange  building  just 
meets  the  needs  of  this  li\e  and  typical  institution  to  a  nicety.  \\  bile  the 
mechanical  ])roblems  and  the  ])lanning  arrangements  needed  to  convert  a 
couple  of  (iffice  floors  into  a  club  call  lor  both  intelligence  and  training,  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  test  of  merit  cimies  in  ])itching  the  whole 
scheme  of  interior  design  in  the  correct  key:  that  is  tn  say,  in  making  it 
neither  too  sumptuous  nor  too  austere. 


The  shell  work  of  a  steel  frame  (iffice  i)uilding  im])(iscs  Cduditiuns  (|uite 
impossible  for  purposes  of  architectural  grandilo(|uence,  nor  is  such  a  thing 
desirable  in  a  day  club  composed  mainly  of  business  men.  The  architect, 
^Ir.  Ratclift,  has  done  well,  therefore,  to  ado])!  the  cosy  informal  Mnglish 
Renaissance  style  that  so  well  accommodates  itself  tn  the  picturesque  irreg- 
ularities of  a  made-over  building. 

Withal  that  the  design  is  unpretentii  lus  thrnughnut.  it  is  instinct  with 
fine  feeling  and  extraordinary  good  taste. 

The  entrance  portal,  rather  unnecessarily  wide,  we  think,  at  once  an- 
nounces the  entrance  from  the  cold  marble  office  hall  to  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  a  club.  The  whole  interior  is  suggested  in  this  cliarming  bit 
of  mahogany  and  bronze.  The  lobby,  with  stairs  and  fireplace,  is  full  of 
a  kind  of  charm  that  most  of  our  architects  are  unable  to  imi)art;  it  is  so 
elusiveand  subtle.  It  is  found  in  Italian  and  English  work,  Init  forms  no  part 
of  modern  French  practice,  and  yet  without  it  architecture  is  too  often  cold 
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SOUTH  ELEVATION  OF  READIXC  ROOM 


THIRTEENTH  OR  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN,   COMMERCIAL  CLUB.   SAN  FRANCISCO 
JValter  H.  Ratciiff,  Jr.,  Architect 
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FOURTEESTH  OR  SECOXD  FLOOR  PL.iX.  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  SA.V  FRAXC/SCO 
Waller  H.  Ralcliff,  Jr.,  ArcliilCLt 
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DIXIA'G   ROOM,   COMMERCIAL    CLUB.   S.L\   FRAXCISCO 
Waller  H.  RatcHIT,  Jr.,  Architect 


and  charmless.  The  reading  room  and  library  upstairs  have  the  cosy  com- 
fort and  the  simple  elegance  of  a  gentleman's  home.  The  big  dining  room 
has  the  first  quality  desired  in  any  room,  big  or  little,  and  that  is  propor- 
tion. This  room  was  designed  for  oak,  but  was  changed  to  mahogany.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  glare  in  the  lighting  of  a  dark-walled  room  because  of 
the  lack  of  diffusion  and  the  intense  contrast  between  wall  and  window.  This 
room  would  be  improved  in  lighting  by  the  introduction  of  adequate  lam- 
brequins and  window  drapes  in  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  lower  space  open 
for  the  view.  The  fine  mantelpiece  at  the  end  was  meant  to  have  large 
antlers  in  the  center.  At  present  one  feels  that  this  bare  rectangle  of  masonry 
of  the  chimney  proper  above  the  mantelpiece  seems  rather  stark  and  awk- 
ward against  the  small  scale  finish  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.     It  seems  to 
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need  a  veil  of  color  or  to  be  screened  or  overlaid  with  wood  so  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  walls  proper. 

W't  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  many  minor  problems  solved.  The 
best  proof  that  they  are  solved  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though  a  remodeled 
scheme,  no  detail  in  the  whole  club  needs  explaining  away  nor  apologizing 
for  as  a  makeshift.  It  all  appears  as  a  deliberate  and  well-ordered  plan,  and 
we  think  there  is  no  other  club  house  on  the  coast  more  charmingly  de- 
signed nor  mure  nicely  adapted  to  its  proper  purpose. 

* 

Protection  of  Concrete  During  Hot  Weather 

IT  IS  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  jironiinent  engineers  say  that. concrete  placed 
during  periods  of  extreme  hot  weather  is  in  general  weaker  than  that  placed 
in  winter,  says  the  Contractor,  if  the  materials  are  heated  and  the  surface 
protected  after  placing.  If  it  could  be  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  in- 
spectors and  contractors  that  protection  of  concrete  surfaces- from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  hot  days  is  just  as  important  as  protection  against  cold 
in  winter,  this  probably  would  not  be  true.  There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  idea 
prevalent  among  construction  men  that  concrete  should  harden  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  They  believe  that  concrete  dries  out  in  hardening  similar  to  the  action 
of  lime  mortar  and  therefore  they  provide  no  protection  while  the  concrete  is 
hardening.  This  state  of  affairs  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  passing  of  many  masons 
and  helpers  from  their  original  field  into  the  concrete  field.  Some  of  these 
so-called  practical  men  will  not  be  converted  from  this  erroneous  view  and  a 
vigorous  caniijaign  should  be  started  against  such  ideas. 

The  very  name  "hydraulic"'  as  applied  to  cements  conveys  the  idea  that 
water  is  required  in  the  process  of  hardening.  Exposed  surfaces  of  fresh  con- 
crete should  be  protected  from  the  direct  hot  rays  of  the  sun  by  boards,  building 
paper,  or  tarpaulins  until  final  set  has  taken  place ;  after  this  it  is  important  that 
the  concrete  be  kept  moist  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  more  after  placing.  If  not 
kept  moist  and  protected,  there  is  danger  of  the  water  which  is  required  for  the 
process  of  setting  and  hardening  becoming  evaporated  and  the  concrete  "dried 
out"  before  the  cement  has  set.  Concrete  that  has  prematurely  set  or  dried  out 
is  never  as  strong  as  if  kept  moist  while  setting,  and  many  times  ultimate  failure 
is  laid  to  poor  cement  or  aggregate  when  in  reality  the  cause  was  lack  of  water 
while  hardening. 

The  statement  that  the  strength  of  concrete  increases  with  age  does  not  hold 
good  if  sufificient  water  is  not  supplied  throughout  the  first  stages  of  the  harden- 
ing process.  If  the  moisture  is  withdrawn  from  the  concrete  the  increase  in 
strength  is  arrested ;  and  even  if  water  is  applied  later  it  will  do  no  good  toward 
increasing  the  strength. 

When  concrete  is  unprotected  and  hardens  rapidly,  the  tendency  toward 
contraction  is  greatly  aggravated  and  the  outer  surface  is  very  likelv  to  become 
"crazed"  or  covered  with  "hair  cracks"  and  rendered  otherwise  unsightly.  If 
concrete  dries  rapidly  the  color  will  be  much  lighter  than  if  kept  damp  and 
allowed  to  harden  slowly. 

After  an  exposed  concrete  surface  has  received  its  final  set,  it  should  be 
covered  with  burlap  (not  cement  sacks,  they  are  too  valuable)  or  wet  sand 
spread  over  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch  and  kept  wet  by  sprinkling. 
\\'here  surfaces  are  not  exposed  but  the  concrete  section  is  thin,  the  forms  are 
likely  to  be  very  light,  and  if  exposed  to  the  sun  will  dry  out  quickly  and  absorb 
moisture  from  the  concrete  next  to  the  forms.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  see  that  such  forms  are  thoroughly  soaked  daily  for  a  period  of  a  week  or 
more.  Impress  upon  the  contractor,  inspector  and  workman  that  water  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  proper  curing  of  concrete  and  better  concrete  will  result. 
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The  Pergola— Its  Mission 

WHEN  we  speak  of  point  lace,  we  instinctively  think  of  Ireland ;  the 
same  is  true  of  tulip  bulbs  and  Holland,  both  in  their  own  way  sug- 
gestive of  beauty,  but  to  Italy,  the  land  of  art  and  architecture,  ap- 
propriately belongs  credit  for  the  introduction  of  the  pergola. 

The  Pergola  originated  there.  It  was  an  added  note  of  beauty  to  the 
general  plan  of  Italian  home  and  garden  architecture.  Other  features  that 
recommended  the  structure  were  undoubtedl)-  recognized  by  the  Italian,  but  its 
artistic  possibilities  were  considered  the  most  important. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  chief  reason  for  its  origin,  it  remained  to  the 
more  practical  Britisher  to  adopt  and  develop  the  pergola  from  a  different 
viewpoint. 

Its  restful  and  satisfying  influence  was  in  strict  accord  with  his  idea  of 
home  environment ;  sheltered  and  protected  from  the  highway,  it  afforded 
the  family  the  seclusion  which  characterizes  the  British  home,  while  it  placed 
no  restraint  whatsoever  upon  the  native  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  life. 

In  America,  up  until  recent  years,  the  pergola  had  a  much  harder  task 
in  finding  popular  favor.     The  free  and  easy  manner  of  the  people  was   in 
direct   contrast   with   that   of   their   Euro])can    cousins    and   consequently   the  • 
proverbial  front  porch  was  not  .going  to  be  readily  superseded. 

Usually  situated  within  hailing  distance  of  the  sidewalk,  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  hedge-fence  between,  the  front  porch  permitted  of  the  exchange 
of  greetings  and  of  discussion  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day  with  passing  friends. 
The  disadvantages  of  such  a  congenial  rendezvous  were  thus,  for  a  time,  over- 
looked, and  in  the  meanwhile  the  pergola  made  but  slow  progress. 

A  keener  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  closer  associa- 
tion with  nature,  however,  particularly  noticeable  in  .\nierica,  emphasized  the 
merits  of  the  pergola  and  practically  resulted  in  tlie  abandonment  of  the  old 
style  porch,  which,  with  its  solid  roof,  unduly  darkens  the  entrance  and  ex- 
cludes both  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  which  would  otherwise  find  their  way  into 
the  first  story  of  the  home. 

Thus,  in  line  with  the  morlern  idea  of  sanitary  environment,  we  find  pro- 
vision made  for  the  dignified  and  artistic  pergola-porch,  the  sun  parlor,  the 
solarium,  the  outdoor  living-room,  sleeping-chamber  and  the  pergola,  a  boon 
which  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  city  dweller,  the  present-day  apartment  building, 
being  equipped  with  one  or  more  of  these  features  considered  essential  in  the 
matter  of  right  living. 

In  design  the  pergola  varies  to  as  great  an  extent  as  do  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  built,  nevertheless  the  element  of  beauty  is  always  present.  The 
square  stone  piers,  supporting  a  frame  work  of  timber,  is  responsible  for  the 
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THE  PERGOLA  ADDS  CHARM  TO  BOTH  HOUSE  A\D  GARDES 
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grandeur  of  the  Italian  structure.  Rustic  work,  which  never  fails  to  attract  and 
please  the  eye,  is  generally  followed  in  England,  the  pergola  there  consisting  of 
larch  poles,  supported  on  stout  wooden  posts,  while  the  concrete  pergola  is  nat- 
urally of  a  distinctly  American  type. 

Concrete  also  appeals  to  the  American.  Its  permanence  is  undisputed.  It 
may  be  molded  to  any  detail,  no  matter  how  fastidious  the  prospective  builder 
may  be,  and  its  cost  is  not  prohibitive  to  the  home-owning  citizen.  It  may  be 
dark  or  it  may  be  light  of  color,  much  depends  upon  the  materials  with  which  it 
is  made,  but  if  care  is  exercised  in  their  selection  as  is  necessary,  in  choosing 
the  pergola  site,  and  again  necessary  in  planting  the  vines  and  creepers  around 
the  columns,  so  that  the  structure  becomes  a  part  of  and  harmonizes  with  the  home 
itself  and  the  surrounding  tree.=;  and  shrubbery,  then  the  possibility  of  spoiling 
the  landscape  with  a  structure  of  'iifeless"  appearance  is  readily  overcome. 


MARBLE  .'l\D   BROKZE  STAIRCASE.   ORPHEUM   THEATER.   LOS  AKGELES 
G.  ALBERT  LANSBURGH  ARCHITECT 
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Better  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

Ky   M    T.   C.W  ll'.IL.   Ar>liiun 

R]';iXI'"URCEU  concrete  is  a  comhinatiun  of  I'ditlaiid  cement  concrete 
and  steel,  two  of  the  most  important  malorials  used  tor  construction, 
which  if  used  separately  have  each  their  advanta.ifes  and  disadvan- 
tages. If  combined,  of  the  rit;ht  qualit_y  and  properly  ])rop<)rtii)ned,  the 
resultinj;-  material  will  have  the  ad\anlai;cs  of  hnth  and  the  clisa<l\antati;es 
of  neither. 

Concrete  alone  has  great  strength  in  ctmipression,  its  crushing  resist- 
ance when  a  month  old  being  approximately  2,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 
It  is  very  durable  in  any  position,  is  practically  everlasting,  costs  nothing 
for  maintenance,  and  its  strength  increases  with  age:  but  it  is  of  little 
value  in  tension,  its  ultimate  resistance  being  ab(,'Ut  200  pounds  per  scjuare 
inch.  It  is  a  good  material  to  resist  heat,  but  it  is  not  elastic  or  ductile, 
and  owing  to  the  lack  of  these  properties  and  to  its  weakness  under  ten- 
sion, it  will  quickly  develop  cracks  in  resisting  the  slightest  contraction 
which  takes  place  under  variations  of  temperature.  These  cracks,  how- 
ever small,  will  destroy  the  slightest  tensional  resistance  the  concrete 
might  (.itherwise  olTer.  Consequently  concrete  alone  can  be  used  for  such 
structures  or  parts  of  structures  that  are  in  compression,  and  this,  in  many 
cases,  necessitates  a  very  large  mass  of  concrete,  and  therefore  a  much 
greater  weight  and  demand  on  space  than  is  desirai)le.  An  obvious  dis- 
advantage of  plain  concrete  is  its  great  bulk  and  conse(|uent  weight  and 
demand  on  space. 

]u  steel  we  ha\'e  a  material  of  great  strength  in  both  coniprcssion  and 
tension,  its  ultimate  resistance  being  as  much  as  from  60,000  to  100,000 
])ounds  per  square  inch,  but  its  strength  diminishes  with  age.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  o.xidation  which  takes  place  on  e.xposure  to  moisture,  acids 
or  to  atmospheric  influence.  This  is  very  detrimental  to  its  strength,  even 
1-40  of  an  inch  of  rust  on  a  3-4-inch  bar  will  diminish  its  strength  by  13 
per  cent.  Another  disadvantage  is  its  excessive  expansion  and  loss  of 
strength  under  high  temperature.  Steel  gains  in  strength  with  heat  up 
to  500  degrees  P.,  beyond  this  it  ra])idly  diminishes  in  strength.  With  a 
rise  of  temperature  from  the  normal  to  500  degrees,  a  beam  26  feet  long 
will  expand  one  inch.  With  a  rise  of  1,000  degrees,  it  will  expand  one  inch 
to  13  feet.  In  ordinary  house  fires  the  temperature  seldom  exceeds  1,000 
degrees,  but  in  large  buildings  it  is  known  to  have  exceeded  2,500  degrees. 
This  first  attracted  particular  notice  during  the  inspection  of  the  ruins  of 
the  great  fire  at  lialtimore  in  1904.  It  was  there  noticed  that  in  soiue  of 
the  large  Inuldings  brass  and  cast  iron  were  entirely  fused.  Fusion  had 
also  taken  place  on  the  corners  and  angles  of  certain  steel  work.  Here  it 
was  also  noticed  that  concrete  formed  a  far  better  fire  protection  than 
terra  cotta,  which  has  many  times  been  further  exemplified  since  that  date. 
This  is  owing  to  the  expansion  of  terra  cotta  being  approximately  twice 
that  of  steel.  Under  the  above  conditions  excessive  stress  is  set  up  in 
beams,  stanchions  and  frame  structures  due  to  the  resistance  of  their  loads 
and  fixed  ends  preventing  longitudinal  expansion.  This  stress  far  exceeds 
what  the  steel  is  capable  of  resisting,  especially  in  its  weakened  condition^ 
the  beam  or  stanchion  therefore  buckles  and  causes  collapse  of  the  struc- 
ture. Collapse  is  often  due  to  the  deflection  of  beams  causing  eccentric 
loads  of  the  columns  which  set  up  a  stress  far  in  excess  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  resisting. 
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Strength,  Toughness,  Rigidity 

In  reinforced  concrete  properly  designed  and  made,  the  two  materials 
act  together  as  one.  An  important  point  in  designing  is  to  see  that  the 
materials  and  methods  are  such  as  to  insure  this  being  th.e  case.  Conse- 
quently we  have  the  strength,  toughness  and  rigidity  of  steel,  the  appear- 
ance of  stability  and  strength,  the  steel  permanentl}'  protected  from  oxida- 
tion, no  loss  of  strength  with  age,  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction, 
speedy  erection,  very  little  or  no  charge  for  maintenance,  and  a  material 
adaptable  to  all  forms  of  architectural  and  structural  work.  Furthermore, 
numerous  experiments  together  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  very  severe 
tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  existing  structures  have  proved 
conclusively  its  absolute  reliability  for  the  construction  of  structures  above 
ground,  below  ground  and  under  water,  for  the  workmen's  cottages  to 
millionaires'  mansions,  for  business  premises,  hotels,  churches,  theatres, 
public  buildings,  electric  power  stations,  gas  works,  factory  chimneys, 
reservoirs,  water  mains,  conduits,  sewers,  grain  elevators-,-  roads,  bridges, 
breakwaters  and  sea-defense  works,  and  numerous  other  purposes. 

Of  the  valuable  properties  reinforced  concrete  may  possess,  few  will 
exist  if  the  work  is  not  properly  designed  and  executed.  The  latter  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  former,  for  if  the  greatest  of  care  is  taken  with  the 
design  and  careless  supervision  given  to  the  construction  the  result  may 
be  as  bad  or  probably  much  worse  than  if  the  work  was  badly  designed. 
In  fact,  a  poor  design  well  constructed  may  give  a  much  better  result  than 
a  good  design  poorly  constructed.  The  supervision  should  include  careful 
inspection  and  testing  of  all  the  materials ;  attention  to  the  preparation , 
erection  and  removal  of  the  forms ;  to  the  gauge  mixing  and  placing  of 
■the  concrete;  to  the  size  and  placing  of  the  reinforcement  according  to 
the  drawings ;  to  the  position  and  condition  in  which  slabs  and  beams 
are  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work ;  to  the  condition  of  unfin- 
ished work  before  its  continuation  or  completion ;  and  to  the  protection 
of  newly  finished  work  from  building  operations  and  inclement  weather.  . 
All  these  points  are  of  the  utmost  importance  if  we  aim  at  the  best  possible 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  constant  expert  super- 
vision be  given  to  the  construction. 

In  designing,  strength  is  generally  considered  the  chief  point.  Strength, 
however,  should  always  be  considered  together  with  economy.  This  has 
not  been  done  in  the  past  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been  and  the  neglect 
has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  has  given  the 
public  the  impression  that  this  method  of  construction  is  more  expensive 
than  brick,  stone  or  steel,  but  it  is  not;  there  is  a  great  saving  in  cost  on 
large  structures  and  also  on  small  ones,  providing  there  is  sufficient  of 
detail  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  form  construction.  Economy  in  design 
has  sometimes  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view — the  engineering 
and  the  architectural — these  will  not  always  coincide.  The  most  eco- 
nomical engineering  structure  would  have  a  certain  arrangement  of  beams, 
slabs,  columns,  walls,  etc.,  all  spaced  and  proportioned  in  the  most  efHcient 
manner  and  with  a  definite  percentage  of  reinforcement  all  determined  with 
due  regard  to  the  loading  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  strongest,  most 
satisfactory  and  cheapest  structure.  But  if  these  engineering  points  were 
the  only  ones  considered  by  the  architect,  the  result  in  some  cases  would 
be  very  uneconomical.  The  engineering  structure  may  be  considered  either 
a  plaiin  mass  or  a  skeleton  framework  devoid  of  architectural  embellish- 
ments. The  architectural  structure  is  the  engineering  structure  made 
more  presentable  by  the  addition  of  fittings  and  embellishments.     Econ- 
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oiny  on  the  enoiiieeriiig;  side  is  purely  structural  and  in  a  building  it  is 
attained,  or  partly  attained,  by  keeping  the  floor  slabs  thin,  by  a  free  use 
of  beams  or  columns  and  keeping  the  l)cams  thin  and  decix  also  by  gradu- 
ating the  columns  in  size  according  to  their  dilTcrent  loads. 

Architectural  Features 

This  frt)m  an  architect's  ])oint  of  view  might  turn  out  very  uneconomical 
as  it  might  involve  so  much  additional  finishing  in  the  way  of  cornices  and 
other  details,  also  extra  expense  to  secure  efhcient  light  and  ventilation 
than  would  be  the  case  if  thicker  slabs  with  fewer  and  more  shallow  beams 
were  used.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  design  economical  structures,  there 
are  many  factors  to  consider, — the  most  important  of  these,  however,  are 
the  ones  which  induence  all  structures  and  should  be  considered  by  both 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  where  these  are  both  concerned.  They  are : 
(1)  The  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth  of  beams.  (2)  The  percentage  of  rein- 
forcement. (3)  The  general  arrangement  of  layout  of  beams  and  columns. 
In  regard  to  the  first  factor,  the  most  economical  section  for  rectangular 
beams  is  when  the  breadth  is  about  one-third  the  depth,  but  this  gives  a 
deeper  beam  than  is  desirable  for  most  purposes.  To  have  less  depth 
means  an  increase  of  w'idth,  which  is  placing  the  concrete  in  a  less  effective 
position.  Consequently,  a  larger  section  would  be  required.  The  increase 
in  volume  and  cost,  however,  is  not  great  luitil  the  width  exceeds  0.6  of 
the  depth,  which  is  a  good  proportion  for  general  purposes  and  is  the  one 
largely  adopted.  The  depth  of  a  beam  with  double  reinforcement  is  less 
than  would  be  required  for  a  beam  with  single  reinforcement.  The  second 
set  of  reinforcement  is  added  to  assist  the  concrete  in  taking  the  compres- 
sion owing  to  the  depth  being  insufficient  to  provide  enough  concrete  for 
the  purpose,  but  compression  reinforcement  is  always  very  lightly  stressed, 
seldom  to  more  than  7,500  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  stressed  more  than  m.  times,  the  stress  in  the  concrete 
surrounding  it  where  m.  equals  the  ratio  the  modulii  of  elasticity  of  the 
concrete  and  steel.  Consequently,  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
steel  is  required  to  make  good  for  a  small  decrease  in  the  beam's  depth. 
Beams  with  double  reinforcement  are  very  rarely  as  economical  as  beams 
with  single  reinforcement.  Their  cost  will  vary  with  the  ratio  of  breadth 
to  depth,  the  percentage  of  steel  and  the  ratio  of  top  reinforcement  to  bot- 
tom reinforcement. 

In  regard  to  the  second  factor,  i.e.,  the  percentage  of  reinforcement. 
Attention  to  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  great  waste  is  often  occa- 
sioned through  an  excess  of  steel  being  used.  There  is  certain  percentage 
that  will  give  the  most  economic  section,  it  is  that  which  is  such  as  to  allow 
both  the  steel  and  concrete  to  be  stressed  to  their  allowable  limits  at  the 
same  time.  For  instance:  if  the  allowable  stress  for  the  steel  is  16,000 
pounds  and  for  the  concrete  600  pounds.,  which  are  the  usual  values,  the 
concrete  and  steel  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  allow  these  stresses  to 
exist  when  the  structure  is  fully  loaded,  we  then  get  the  full  value  out  of 
each  material.  If  one  of  these  materials  is  understressed,  it  means  there 
is  an  excess  of  that  material  and  consequently  a  waste.  Now.  for  different 
classes  of  concretes  there  will  be  different  percentages  of  steel  required  to 
give  this  result.  The  difference  will  depend  on  the  diiYerence  in  the 
strength  and  on  the  ratio  of  the  modulii  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and 
steel.  For  hard  stone,  granite  or  gravel  concrete  the  modular  ratio  equals 
15  and  the  economic  percentage  of  steel  for  the  abo\e  stresses  equals 
0.675.  For  broken  brick  or  limestone  concrete  the  modular  ratio  is  18. 
For  cinder  concrete  it  is  30.     Xow  from   this  it  follows  that  in  a  beam, 
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floor,  retaining  wall,  or  any  part  of  a  structure  under  a  bending  stress 
and  built  of  hard  stone  concrete,  the  sectional  area  ot  the  steel  tor  single 
reinforcement  should  be  0.675  per  cent  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  con- 
crete     If  there  is  more  than  this  it  will  not  be  fully  stressed,  therefore  the 
excess  is  waste.     If  there  is  less  than  0.675  per  cent,  the  concrete  cannot 
be  fully  stressed  unless  the  steel  is  overstressed.     The  reason  for  this  is 
as  follows :   In  any  member  of  a  structure  under  a  bending  stress  the  total 
tension  equals  the  total  compression  and  the  tension  at  any  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis  is  equal  to  the  compression  at  the  same  distance  the  other 
side  of  the  axis,  also  the  stress  in  the  steel  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the 
stress  in  the  concrete  at  the  same  point  or  at  the  same  distance  Irom  the 
axis  multiplied  bv  the  ratio  of  the  modulii  of  elasticity.     Iheretore,  if  this 
ratio  is  15,  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  15  times  as  much  as' the  stress  m  the 
concrete  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  it  cannot  be  stressed  more  under 
any  consideration  unless  the  stress  in  the  concrete  is  increased.     This  also 
is  why  the  compressive  reinforcement  in  doubly  reinforced  beams  is  always 
so  much  understressed.     Now,  if  the  axis  is  at  the  half  depth,  the  stress 
in  the  steel  will  be  15  times  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete    which  is 
little  more  than  half  its  allowable  limit.     Therefore,  as  the  steel  takes  all 
the  tension,  much  more  steel  is  required  than  if  it  could  be  higher  stressed 
but  to  be  so  it  must  be  further  from  the  axis.     The  exact  distance  will 
depend  upon  the  ratio  of  elasticity  and  the  allowable  unit  stresses       ihe 
hio-her  the   steel  is  stressed,  the  less  will  there  be   required  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  stress  with  the  same  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  further  will 
the  steel  be  from  the  axis.     From  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  steel  and 
concrete  are  fully  stressed  the  neutral  axis  must  be  somewhere  above  the 
half  depth  and  it  approaches  the  compression  surface  as  the  stress  m  the 
steel  increases.     Therefore,  the  position  of  the  a.xis  vanes  according  to  the 
value  of  the  ratio  of  elasticity  and  the  proportion  of  steel  to  concrete,  and 
as  the  area  of  steel  and  concrete  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  stress,  we 
mav  say  that  the  axis  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the  modular  ratio 
and  the  proportion  of  area  of  steel  to  area  of  concrete     Also,  the  maximum 
stress  in  the  concrete  is  to  the  stress  in  the  steel  as  the  distance  of  the  axis 
from  the  compression  surface  is  to  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  steeL 

The  nature  of  the  materials  is  a  very  important  consideration.  W  here 
strength  is  the  chief  point,  the  concrete  aggregate  shou  d  be  gravel, 
brokeli  granite,  trap  or  similar  hard  igneous  rock.  For  work  up  to  three 
inches  thick,  the  aggregate  should  be  graded  from  three-sixteenths  inch  to 
three-eighths  inch,'and\ip  to  three-fourths  inch  for  work  six  inches  thick^ 
^bove  this  thickness  it  may  be  graded  up  to  one  mch,  but  not  larger,  i  he 
'sand  should  be  quarts,  clean  and  quite  free  from  ligneous  ?'S^^fl°'llfYn 
matter  and  from  alkaline  or  acid  pollution.  Sufficient  should  be  used  to 
completely  fill  all  the  voids  in  the  aggregate,  with  a  little  m  excess._ 

The  cement  should  be  Portland,  ground  exceedingly  fine  and  in  al 
other   respects    comply    with    the    standard    specification    and    methods   of 

''' T^lfe  reinforcement  should  be  mild  steel.  High  carbon  steel  should  not 
be  used  as  its  vield  point  is  not  so  reliable  as  that  of  mild  steel.  It  should 
havr^.  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  60,000  po-ds  per  square  inch 
with  a  vield  point  not  lower  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength 
t  should  be  free  from  seams  and  foundry  scale  and  under  no  considerat  on 
should  it  be  painted  or  galvanized,  as  this  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
concrete  to  the  steel  and  thus  destroys  the  bond  upon  which  the  theory  of 
design  depends. 
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The  American  Institute  Schedule  of  Charges 

A^l^if^?.   a"  ''"'"""^t  ^' >"^""'"'»^-"  presents  tu  the  recent  coi.ve.uion 
ot  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  one  containini^-  elements  of 

andTxcen?    vh  -i;    'r,'  ,  ''"'  ?'^"P  '^'^''^^  ^^'*"  ^'"^^'^^  S'-^^test  attention, 
and  except  uhich   it  l,>llows  closely  previous  reports,  is  that  treatin-  of 
a  method  ot  compensation  ,n  vogue  in  some  sections  of  the  cou.  t?        ase 
on  a  hxed  architectural  lee  representing  the  value  of  the  services  rVndee 
protess.onally  by  the  architect  himself,   plus  a   sum  which   bears  a  fixe 
proportion  to  the  actual   cost  of  producing  the  drawings,   together  vv^S 
oMhe'woi?  "''"'  "'"""'"  ""'  ""-'"^'"^  ^^^^  '^  Superintendence 

The  adoption  of  such  a  method  of  charge  is.  of  course,  the  cnitcomc  of 
a  eeling  hat  the  percentage  system  is  illogical  and  liable  to  be  unfair 
either  to  the  architect  or  to  the  client,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
services  rendered,  the  materials  of  construction  employed,  and  the  locality 
in  which  the  given  commission  is  executed.  The  defects  of  this  system 
must  be  conceded,  and  yet  we  can  see  grave  objections  to  an  abandonment 
nL  .?-.!  P''°^ession  generally  for  the  plan  proposed.     To  our  minds, 

one  o  the  greatest  advantages  now  possessed  by  the  individual  architect 
o%er  the  members  of  other  professions  has  been  the  fact  that  within  recent 
years  he  has  almost  invariably  been  selected  for  his  professional  attain- 
ments, and  the  question  of  compensation  has  not  entered  into  considera- 
tions attectmg  such  selection.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
generally  understood  that  the  fees  of  architects  of  standing  are  uniform 
and  whatever  competition  has  existed  among  members  of  '"the  profession 
has  been  a  competition  in  services  and  not  in  price.  The  new  method 
proposed  inevitably  introduces  a  variation  in  charges.  Not  only  will  the 
lee  tor  personal  service  vary,  but  so  will  the  cost  of  producing  drawings 
and  writing  specifications.  Even  the  items  of  incidental  expenses  and 
cost  of  superintendence  will  lack  uniformity.  This  is  clearly  dcmon- 
srated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  cost  of  executing  a  commission  as 
shown  by  the  records  kept  in  one  architect's  oiifice.  will  approximate  three- 
tourths  of  the  total  fee,  as  now  fixed  by  percentage,  while  other  „iflces 
show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  profit;  or,  on  the  contrary  in  some 
instances,  a  smaller  one. — American  Architect. 


A  New  Marble  in  Montana 

_  A  new  kind  of  marble  has  lieen  discovered  in  great  quantities  in  Liv- 
ingston Mont.,  by  H.  .M.  Sithcrwuud  and  Marry  Kearns.  .So  strong  is  its 
resemblance  to  mahogany  it  has  been  called  "mahogany-'  marble  as  de- 
spite the  many  various  kinds  of  marble  now  being  quarried,  fuch'a  name 
has  not  been  given  any  other  variety.  The  claim  lies  three  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Livingston  on  sectional  lines  and  is  connected  bv  a  good 
road.  I  he  claim  consists  of  200  acres,  and  accompanying  the  marble  are 
said  to  be  big  deposits  of  red  and  yellow  ochre  in  addition  to  considerable 
onyx  \o  effort  has  thus  far  been  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
marble  formation.  Samples  taken  from  the  surface  and  sent  tr,  Denver  took 
a  remarkably  good  polish  for  surface  stone. 
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Advertising  that  the  Architect  Files  for  Use 

UNDER  the  above  heading  3.1r.  Richard  H.  Millson,  an  architect,  has  soiiie 
interesting  things  to  saV  in  a  recent  number  of  'Trinters"  Ink."  The 
following  extracts  undoubtedly  will  be  appreciated  by  the  profession  and 
mav  serve  to  give  the  manufacturer  some  new-  ideas  for  the  future.  It 
should  impress  him.  too,  with  the  necessity  for  properly  arrangmg  and  wording 
his  advertisements  so  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  architect  and  the 
engineer : 

There  is  one  idea  which  seemingly  exists  in  many  manufacturers'  minds,  and 
which  must  be  dispelled  once  and  for  all  The  idea  is  ihis-that  the  architect  is  by 
nature  training  and  inclination  a  natural  and  particular  enemy  to  manutacturers  in 
general  This  is  not  so;  and  I  would  submit  the  following  prool,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  serve  as  a  means  of  practical  reflection  for  those  who  seem  to  consider  the 
arc^itect^neir^e%i  .^P^^'^-^^  ^^  accomplish  anything  at  all,  must  have  information  on 
all  the  various  products  that  go  into  the  construction  of  his  work.  That,  it  seems 
must  be  patent  to  all.  This  fact  allo^-ed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  archi  ect 
could  be  the  enemv  of  any  particular  manufacturer  who  really  conveyed  vital  mlor- 
mation  of  his  product  into  the  office  through  his  advertising  ettort. 

In  a  subject  so  broad,  attention  must  be  given  from  the  start  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  literature  which  does  not  efficiently  and  promptly  give  all  the  facts  of  the 
product  advertised.  This  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  at  once  gives  us  a  clue  to 
the  reason  for  this  evil-spirit  idea.  ....  -     -n  ..       j 

It  may  be  summed  up  much  like  this,  I  think:  The  Atlas  Automatic  Peanut  and 
Candy  Supplv  Company,  manufacturing  a  device  for  supplying  Iresh  peanuts  to 
individual  offices  in  skyscrapers,  sends  a  pamphlet  tellmg  me  of  the  great  advantage 
\o  be  c^ained  in  using  its  new  and  improved  system.  This  ,s  all  it  does  tell  me  amidst 
a  masi  of  frills  about  decreased  size  of  pipes,  fifty  pounds  more  pressure,  and  man} 
more  abstract  things.  Now.  the  Peanut  and  Candy  Engineering  Company  a  rival 
concern  sends  me,  a  little  later  on,  a  neat,  simple  booklet  laying  the  facts  of  its 
system  before  me  brieflv,  with  drawings  of  typical  layouts  and  necessary  data  tor 
the  practical  consideration  of  its  plant  in  the  drawings  of  aiiy  Project  that  may 
come  to  hand.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then.  I  ask.  that  1  throw  The  .\.  P  &  C.  Com- 
pany's packet  into  the  waste  basket,  and  immediately  become  mterested  enough  to 
give  some  attention  at  the  time  to  the  P.  &  C.  Engmeenng  Company  s  eflforts,  and 
further  to  have  it  put  in  my  files  as  containing  facts  against  the  time  when  I  shall 

"^^Xo^^we  get  down  to  the  reason  for  the  evil-spirit  idea.  A  little  later  on,  I  have 
a  commission  on  hand  in  which  it  is  insisted  that  fresh  peanuts  must  be  supplied  to 
each   office.  ,„ 

Head  Draftsman  says,  •'What  are  we  going  to  use?  .    ,  .    .     ^,      ^,      „ 

'■P    &C    Engineering  Company's  slufif,"  says  I.     "You  11  find  it  in  the  files. 

"Fine,"'  says  he,  "everything  is  here  and  we  can  get  a  mighty  good  idea  of  what 
we  want  to  do  from  this  stuff."  .  ...  ^-     ,  r    * 

P  &  C  En>^ineering  Company  gets  the  business.  Atlas  Automatic  hears  ot  it 
too  late.  From''  then  on,  I  am  one  of  that  company's  "hard  nuts,'  "evil  spirits,  etc. 
Unfortunatelv  for  everyone  concerned,  the  Atlas  people  might  have  an  improved 
system  but  thev  didn't  make  it  clear  to  me  and  they  taiied  to  break  into  my  files 
from  a'  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  an  appeal  to  an  architect  must  be,  first 
of  all,  a  practical  proposition.  ... 

The  fact  is.  literature  properly  put  together,  is  as  useful  an  instrument  as  manj 
others  the  architect  works  with. 

With  reference  to  advertising  in  professional  journals  and  periodicals, 
Mr.  Millson  writes : 

This  method  of  advertising  is  excellent  when  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
work  such  as  has  been  outlined.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  mprove  the  character 
of  this  work  the  space  for  which  is  paid  for  in  good  hard  money  and  therefore  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  just  a  mere  waste.  I  would  suggest  that  advertisers  consider  this 
method  as  R  reminder,  as  it  were,  connecting  thereby  the  minds  of  the  readers  «-ith 
other  more  detailed  literature.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  keep  the  name  and  character 
of  a  firm  persistentlv  before  the  profession,  and  is  apt  to  cut  that  groove  mto  the  reader  s 
mind  which  is  so  valuable  an  asset  to  manufacturers  i j  „„  „  k» 

Some  suggestions  and  examples  as  to  improving  this  branch  of  work  would  now  be 
in  place,  I  think.  First:  consider  the  form  of  the  printed  copy  when  made  up.  Let  it 
be  "set"  with  taste.  Don't  use  all  the  various  tj-pes  that  can  be  found  m  the  printer  s 
shop;    get  one  good  type  and  keep  to  it  consistently. 
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I  have  l.con  asked  many  ciiKslioiis  upon  what  I  would  consider  the  proper  wav  to 
improve  various  linns'  advertising,  and  for  suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of  «m,L,; 
tieular  dit^cuh.es  ,„  this  direction.     Of  these.  I  shall  cite  some  tvpcar  a  es  and      temp; 

^.|^L=  t^^'ip^  -|!:-  -  -  ^r!i:rl.!sfS/f^,7'-^  "= 
^:^^^^  ;h-sr:.f  ihf  hi:s-  ^.  ^=--{:^^B 

ure  ,s  completed.  Here  is  a  case  where  there  surelv  is  much  to  tell  the  architect  ii, 
terms  of  pure  fact,  and  I  would  suggest  that  no  bet'ter  wav  could  be  found  Ian  ,i' 
mihhshing  ot  a  book   on    "Sprinkling    Equipment,"    for   the   nrchitc  t's    wo  ki  g    Za  v 

,  ,  M  ■,  "'  '"'''•  ^''""'''  ^^  S"PPl'-''"'-'"ted  by  careful,  well-considered  drawinirs 

r   J?  T'^  '}°'V  '?  "''   '"■■^'''■"-  '"  ""^  architect's  mind,   the   main  point     o     the 

•ritten  remarks.  ]n  further  suggesting  a  plan  of  campaign  in  this  case,  I  wo  i  d  hink 
hi  ?  nn°  '"''A^'  "!'  P"^'^"="t  advert  sing  in  arcliitectural  and  building  ptibhcaions  as 
this  IS  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  name  of  the  concern  continually  be  ore' the 
eyes  o  the  protession.  As  a  final  remark  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  igge  Ln  tl  - 1  '  n 
attempt  be  niade  to  stamp  the  character  of  all  advertising  with  the  identity  o     he  f 

The   next   case,   a  very   mterestmg  one,   is   that   of  a  firm   of   varnish   manufacturers 
This  hrm  seems  to  have  very  little  faith  in  advertising  of  anv  kind,  and  appa  ent  y  "as 

s  ntathe  Thi^'firr''  "'V"'°''  °'  '"^  architectural  profession  'througirtheT  r^ep  e! 
sentatnes.  This  tirm,  I  venture  to  state,  is  greaitly  mistaken  in  its  lack  of  faith  in 
advertising,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  very  facts  which  its  representatives  are  sent  out  " 
el  architects  could  be  compiled  n  literature  written  and  built  in  the  right  fasl  on  ha" 
would  succeed  in  getting  the  architect  interested.  In  this  particular  cas^e,  I  ca Zt  oo 
nroH?.f  '^°'"'^^™V""i-'-f'''  pamphlets  that  arc  already  spread  broadcast  on  su?h 
prod  cts  as  varmshes.  finishes    paints,  etc.     They  do  anything  but  interest,  for  they  have 

P^trr  t^nlli^'^ftc^:  '"^  ^"^-  "^^^''^'^"^^^  ^■•°'"  ^">-  f--  "^="  --•"  --  "-" 
th.J'l?^""'''  inquirer  is  a  company  whose  product  is  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  in  price 
han  those  with  which  it  competes.  The  company  claims  superior  standing  Its  adJer- 
tising  matter  then   should   surely  afford  a  fine   opportunity   for  forceful   copy    and  I  can 

ii'^^^"don'°t  bT^cll-i'n"  '  Tb  '■-""""  '°  '■'•■'  ^'\'  '''''  ^'^°  '^  ^  '^^'^  -hi^h  call.;  for  warn- 
ng,  don  t  be  che  ip.  The  very  nature  of  the  argument  which  it  is  intended  to  drive 
home  IS  the  tact  that  this  particular  product  is  far  ahead  of  its  class  in  everv  way  a  d 
that  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  the  price  of  the  product  being  higher  than  anv  hii  g 
else  in  the  market  Looking  this  square  in  the  eyes,  we  must  .see  that  the  apperi  mt^^ 
demonstrate   immediately,  by  its  forcefulness  and  character,  value  and   superh'r'^ty      Any 

in'such"  case  afthis.   """""  ""  "''"  "''  ''''""  °^  ""'"''''y  """'^'  ''°P^  to 'succeed 

=.,,7''^  "''''•  I'T'*  '''f'"'"^  advice  is  doing  some  good  work,  but  is  evidently  also  making 
some  big  mistakes.  It  asks  me,  "Does  the  architect  lean  more  to  the  'artistic'  advertise 
ment,  or  to  one  w;hich  is  'fairly  plain,'  but  which  goes  into  mechanical  detail?"  Right 
here,  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  those  who  ask  such  a  question  make  it  plain  that 
the}  do  not  understand  m  the  most  elementary  way  such  terms  as  "artistic,"  "fairlv  plain" 
U^LJ  -  "''"  """"'  advertisement  is  meant  some  pretty  arrangement  to  hang  up 
before  oi  r  eyes,  as  a  constant  stimulation  of  our  esthetic  senses,  a  great  mistake  has 
hifsFnir"""-  /".f'^hitect  IS  an  artist,  but  he  is  a  practicul  erne,  and  must  have  a  good 
;r,^/,/  K  -■  '"&S^«f'""  '"  l'"-^  particular  case  would  be  to  eliminate  entirelv'  the 
J.sf.  .J  r'-!'^  'c°  ''^''f •     ^'^^   ^^=''  ■''"^  technical   data  be   set  down   with  'good 

taste  and  simplicity.     Strong  character  and  individualitv  will  result 

ti.inJ"]n  "  II'"'  ^?"''  '"  ''"""■■  ■'^^'''^'■"  <^'^'^  "^  "■''•'^  P'-'P^"  d°  architects  read  adver- 
tising in— ones  xyith  pretty  pictures,  or  ones  of  a  more  technical  nature'  What  is  the 
architects  attitude  toward  advertising,  does  he  look  upon  it  as  a  nuisance  or  a  joke'" 
lliis  IS  too  much  I  might  ask  this  particular  firm  what  it  imagines  an  architect  i^' 
A evertheless,  I  will  attempt  some  answer  to  the  questions: 

-My  only  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  it  must  be  realized  that  the  artistic  side 
ot  an  architects  thinking  does  not  partake  of  the  pretty  picture  varietv,  but  is  part  and 
parcel  ot  a  well-ordered  system  of  arranging,  a  coin/>ilalion  of  things  in  the  best  propor- 
tioned fitness  to  one  another.  This  is  a  phase  of  true  art.  Before  this  firm's  advertising 
can  hope  to  be  successful  with  architects,  a  complete  reversal  of  this  unthinking  attitude 
must  be  made.  On  the  question  of  whether  architects  find  advertising  a  nuisance  a  help 
or  a  joke,  I  have  already  said  much. 

The  great  fact  dominating  the  whole  subject  of  making  advertising  reach  an  architect 
IS  this:  An  architect  is  a  man  having  a  huge  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  do  toward 
the  end  of  creating  .something  beautiful.  The  result  of  this  work  must  be  efflciency  in 
a  utihtarian  way,  without  losing  the  character  of  beauty. 

If  manufacturers  will  clearly  recognize  the  necessities  of  the  architect's  work,  and 
then  will  strive  faithful  y  to  help  him  in  his  work,  a  vast  amount  of  advertising  literature 
will  take  on  a  greatly  increased  effectiveness 
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Making  the  Contractor  Scapegoat  for  Engineering 
Inefficiency 

EXGIXEERIXG  RECORD  reports  that  it  has  received  a  copy  of 
specifications  of  the  sort  that  should  have  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion long  ago.  They  will  deter  any  responsible  parties  from 
bidding  on  the  work  and  will  cause  trouble  for  the  owner,  the 
engineer  who  was  ignorant  enough  to  prepare  them,  and  any  con- 
tractor foolish  enough  to  sign  a  contract  which  includes  them.  It. 
seems  that  repeated  condemnation  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  good  work  and  fair  dealing  has  no  effect  on  certain  persons  with  a  quasi 
standing  as  members  of  the  engineering  profession.  Cannot  contractors 
solve  the  matter  by  reftising  to  bid  on  specifications  of  this  sort  and  forc- 
ing their  authors  to  deal  with  irresponsible  bidders  until  these  men  or  their 
clients  have  learned  this  lesson  so  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten? 

The  phrase  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer"'  occurs  constantly  in 
the  document  and  is  used  as  a  lazy  substitute  for  stating  in  plain  English 
what  the  engineer  wants  and  how  he  proposes  to  get  it.  The  specifications 
provide  that  the  engineer  may  take  charge  of  the  job  with  his  own  crew 
and  mix  and  place  concrete  at  the  contractor's  expense,  at  the  engineer's 
direction.  If  the  engineer  doubts  the  abilit)'  of  a  contractor  to  do  concrete 
work  when  the  contractor  understands  what  is  wanted,  he  is  betraying 
the  trust  of  his  client  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  that  contractor.  Or 
does  the  engineer  doubt  his  own  ability  to  get  any  contractor  to  do  what  he 
wishes? 

These  specifications  contain  the  outgrown  provision  that  bids  by  other 
contractors  maj-  be  invited  for  any  extra  work  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract, in  case  the  contractor  and  the  owner  cannot  speedily  agree  on  the 
payment  for  such  extra  work.  A  definite  provision  for  payment  for  extra 
work  at  cost  plus  per  cent,  or  according  to  some  other  approved  method, 
is  alwaj's  preferable  to  this  clause.  Furthermore,  interpreted  in  accord 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  specifications,  any  contractor  wnuld  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  this  clause  would  be  held  o\er  his  head  as  a  club  in 
making  prices  for  extra  work. 

The  person  who  fathered  this  document  further  requires  that  reinforced 
wall  concrete  shall  be  placed  in  layers  six  inches  thick,  each  thoroughly 
tamped  before  another  layer  is  placed.  This  stamps  him  as  either  ignorant 
of  concrete  construction  or  as  seeking  to  carry  out  in  the  field  experiments 
that  should  be  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  specifications  further  state 
that  the  reservoir  walls — the  main  concrete  item,  containing  about  900 
cubic  vards — must  be  poured  continuously,  and  provides  cash  penalties 
for  delays  due  to  breakdowns  which  are  so  severe  as  to  require  duplicate 
mixing  plants.  This  is  an  unnecessary  expense  on  such  a  small  yardage, 
and  entirely  unwarranted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  breakdown  could 
have  no  serious  effect  on  the  finished  wall  if  any  of  the  several  methods 
for  bonding  the  old  and  new  concrete  were  used.  These  methods  would 
be  much  cheaper  than  the  extra  expense  necessary  to  insure  continuous 
pouring,  and  probably  would  not  even  need  to  be  used.  This  penalty  fea- 
ture for  a  one-and-one-half  to  three-hour  breakdown  is  apparently  due  to 
inexcusable  ignorance. 

The  all  too  usual  clause  throwing  responsibility  on  the  contractor  for 
errors  made  by  the  engineer  in  gathering  the  data  on  which  bids  are  asked 
is,  of  course,   inserted  at  the   end.     The  engineer  says  in  efTect  that  he 
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tliiiiks  lie  wants  certain  things  dune — certain  (|uantilies  of  certain  materials 
mo\eil,  or  I'nrnished  and  placed — but  that  if  the  contractor  finds  that  the 
engineer  wants  something-  else  the  cuntractur  nuist  pay  the  difference. 
In  normal  times  an  extra  and  unnecessary  sum,  added  to  the  bid,  comes 
out  of  the  owner's  pocket  to  pay  for  this  deficiency  of  his  en_<»'ineer.  Either 
the  engineer  is  not  paid  enough  to  make  jiroper  investigations  of  the  site, 
which  may  be  cither  his  fault  or  that  of  the  owner,  or  the  engineer  says, 
in  effect,  that  he  does  not  know  his  business  and  cannot  determine  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  work  with  enough  certainty  to  predict  its 
approximate  cost.  The  engineer  should  have  the  sense  and  backbone  to 
stand  on  his  design  and  estimate.  If  extraordinary  conditions,  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  predetermined  at  a  reasonable  expense,  are  found, 
no  one  can  blame  the  engineer,  while  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  loss.  LJsually  the  insertion  of  this  clause  merely  means  that 
the  contractor  has  to  assume  the  cost  of  any  mistake,  however  gross,  in 
the  engineer's  work,  although  he  is  seldom  given  time,  and  should  not  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  thoroughly  checking  tlic  engineer's  explorations  and 
estimates. 

Such  specifications  as  these  hurt  the  engineering  profession,  munici- 
palities and  other  owners,  as  well  as  contractors.  All  should  join  to  edu- 
cate the  specification  writers  to  a  proper  conception  of  what  specifications 
are  for. 


Architects  Win  Plea  for  Distinctive  Government 
Architecture 

Ax  imjJLirtant  victory  has  been  won  liy  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  its  efforts  to  uphold  the  standard  of  architecture  of 
government  buildings,  by  the  order  of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  new  building  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington  be 
faced  with  stone  instead  of  brick,  as  originally  contemjilated.  The  change 
will  entail  an  additional  cost  of  $200,000  on  a  building  fur  which  nearly 
$2,500,000  had  been  approiiriated.  When  completed  the  structure  will 
occupy  an  entire  city  block.  The  journal  of  the  Institute  of  .Architects 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  setting  fcirth  the  facts  in  the  matter.  The  bulle- 
tin quotes  the  following  editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening  Times 
anent  the  decision  of  the  Treasur\'  Department: 

When  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  met  in  Wasliington  a  few  weeks  ago,  they 
spent  much  time  in  discussing  the  future  erection  of  government  huildings.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  public  buildings,  tlie  proposal  to  construct  the  new  Interior  De- 
partment structure  of  red  brick  was  severely  condemned.  Every  one  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  national  capital  applauded  the  report;  then  settled  back,  expecting 
the  government  to  go  right  ahead  and  erect  the  building  according  to  its  plans. 

Yesterday  an  announcement  from  the  treasury  department  shows  that  the  architects 
have  won  the  day.  The  Treasury  Department  has  ordered  the  building  to  be  constructed 
with  stone,  though  the  substitution  will  cost  Uncle  Sam  $200.00f)  more  and  may  delay  the 
work  a  few  months.  But  no  one  will  begrudge  the  $200.(XX)  or  the  delay,  since  the  present 
plans  call  for  a  building  which  will  conform  to  the  government  architecture  of  the  city, 
and  which  will  not  make  a  government  building  look  cheaper  than  the  newer  office 
buildings. 

The  architects  have  performed  a  distinctive  service  for  the  capital,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  officials  deserve  just  as  much  credit  fur  listening  to  the  men  who.  with  dis- 
interested enthusiasm,  are  trying  to  make  the  government  architecture  distinctive.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  for  that  the  chrmge  oi  plans  marks  a  new  era  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  supervising  architect's  office  and  public-spirited  architects  in  private  life 
who  have^a  genuine  interest  in  beautifying  .American  cities,  especially  the  national  capital. 
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February  Meeting  of  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

THE  February  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the  ban- 
quet room  at  the  Bristol  Cafe  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Lummis  and  Dr.  Hector 
Alliot  of  the  Southwest  ^Museum.  These  gentlemen  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Chapter  and  express  their  views  on  Architecture  as  it 
exists  in  this  and  other  localities.  Both  speakers  were  in  favor  of  opening 
the  art  galleries  of  the  museum  to  the  Chapter  for  a  permanent  exhibition 
room  where  the  mcinbers  could  exhibit  drawings,  photographs  and  other 
works  of  art  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Secretary  Fernand  Parmentier.  which 
had  occurred  last  August  in  the  war  zone  of  Europe,  was  read  by  the  acting 
secretary  and  on  motion  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Albert  C. 
Martin,  John  T.  Vawter  and  Albert  R.  Walker  was  appointed  to  draft  suit- 
able resolutions  of  condolence.  A  poem  on  the  death  of -Mr.  Parmentier 
was  read  by  ]\Ir.  A.  B.  Benton. 

Stiles  O.  Clements,  who  was  recently  elected  to  membership,  and  a 
number  of  prominent  architects  of  the  city,  including  Sumner  P.  Hunt, 
R.  F.  Train,  Alexander  Curlett,  George  Edwin  Bergstrom  and  Silas  R. 
Burns,  were  called  upon  for  brief  speeches. 


A  New  Kind  of  Bid,  "$500  Lower  Than  Low" 

Former  (ki\ernor  Eberhart,  secretary  of  the  W'idell  Construction  Co., 
Mankato,  may  attack  an  award  of  a  contract  at  Iowa  City  to  a  bidder  who 
bid  "$500  lower  than  the  lowest  bidder,"  according  to  a  report  from  that 
city. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  novelty,  this  bid  of  "$500  lower  than  the 
lowest,"  comments  the  Improvement  Ikilletin. 

It  looks  like  a  cinch. 

Information  from  the  seat  of  conflict  is  that  the  Widell  company's  bid 
on  a  contract  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Iowa  river  there  was  $77,900;  from 
$4,000  to  $11,000  lower  than  that  of  any  other  contractor  who  named  a 
specific  amount.  Wm.  Horrabin.  an  Iowa  City  contractor,  it  is  stated,  bid 
"$500  lower  than  the  lowest  bidder,"  and  was  awarded  the  contract.  Mr. 
Eberhart  contends  that  the  Iowa  man's  bid  was  irregular  and  null  and  void. 

Another  report  says  that  the  Iowa  City  Council  decided  the  novelty  bid 
was  illegal  but  later  accepted  it. 

If  this  ace-high,  roval-flush,  ne-plus-ultra,  sine-qua-non,  deadshot  kind 
of  bid  goes,  how  great  the  burden  off  the  contractors'  backs.  How  simple, 
yet  how  nice  to  niake  bids :    Just  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  on  it : 

"$500  lower  than  the  lowest."     [No  estimator  needed.] 

It's  a  orand  idea  (?)  and  the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Los  Angeles  Architectural  Exhibit 

Los  Angeles  architects  will  conduct  an  exhibition  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Metropolitan  building,  that  city,  from  February  15th  to  !xlarch  4th.  There 
will  be  about  fifty  architects  exhibiting,  together  with  displays  by  landscape 
architects,  interior  decorators,  etc. 
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Dy  C.  11.  CHALMERS'^ 

THE  cement  gun  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  lias  proved  its  prac- 
ticability and  its  use  is  becoming  more  general  as  architects  and 
engineers  become  familiar  witii  its  operation.  The  fact  that  the  gun 
can  be  operated  at  less  cost  than  the  old  hand  method  for  large  under- 
takings, such  as  damp-proofing,  exterior  stucco  work  and  lining  tunnels 
and  retaining  walls,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  popularizing  the 
machine.  For  those  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  operation,  the  following 
brief  description  will  be  found  interesting: 

The  cement  gun  consists  essentialh'  of  a  hopper  into  which  the  cement 
and  sand,  which  ha^■e  been  mixed  dry  and  screened,  are  placed ;  a  hose 
connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  through  which  the  dry  mixture  is 
forced  by  compressed  air,  and  a  specially  constructed  nozzle  at  the  end  of 
the  hose,  to  which  another  hose,  supplying  water  for  hydrating  the  material, 
is  attached.  This  cement  and  sand  is  "shot"  into  place  with  a  velocity 
equivalent  to  a  head  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  over  300  feet  per 
second. 

The  instant  water  is  added  to  cement,  initial  set  begins  and  any  further 
manipulation  is  bound  to  be  harmful.  With  the  gun  a  very  small  period 
elapses  from  the  time  the  water  is  added  until  the  mortar  is  in  place. 
Contrast  this  with  mortar  mixed  thirty  minutes  before  using. 

By  leaving  the  nozzle  at  such  high  velocity  the  mortar  is  tamped  into 
place  so  thoroughly  that  all  air  bubbles  and  excess  water  is  driven  out. 
This  can  be  floated  or  brought  to  a  finish  at  once.  In  order  to  apply 
mortar  by  hand  it  must  be  mixed  with  more  water  than  is  required  for 
the  hydration  of  the  cement.  When  this  excess  water  dries  out  it  leaves 
a  void.  Moreover,  floating  or  trowelling  must  wait  until  the  water  has 
gone,  which  also  means  that  the  cement  has  started  to  set.  Or,  as  is 
done  in  running  moulds,  "drier"  (pure  cement  or  nearly  so,  used  dry)  is 
used  to  take  up  the  water,  so  that  the  work  may  continue.  This  being  so 
rich  causes  the  surface  to  be  covered  with  hair  cracks. 

\Mien  the  stream  from  the  nozzle  is  first  projected  against  the  wall, 
the  very  high  velocity  causes  the  sand  to  rebound.  Tiie  cement,  however, 
being  plastic,  adheres  to  the  wall  and  builds  up  to  a  sufficient  thickness 
to  allow  the  sand  to  become  imbedded.  When  specifications  cover  the 
point  of  bonding  new  concrete  to  old.  they  re(|uirc  a  coat  of  neat  cement 

•With  H.  A.  Chalmers,  Inc. 
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REAR  WALL  OF  HALE  DEPARTMENT  STORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
terproofed  with  the  aid  of  the  Cement  Gun.     Part  of  the  west  wall  of  this  huildii 


being 

similarly  treated  several  yea 


ago  and   it  teas  the   only   dry   sf>ot   during   the   recent   heavy 


ANOTHER     PICTURE     OF      irATERPEOOFlXG     PROCESS    L'XDER      HAY 
HALE  DEP.-iRTMENT  STORE.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Reid  Bros.,  Architects 
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between  the   two.     Tliiis   it  apiJcars   that   the   ;;uii   autiimaticall}-   pnixiiles 
an  ideal  btmd  tVir  all  the  mortar  it  a|)plies. 

An  ideal  mortar  mix  requires  that  each  particle  of  sand  he  enveloped 
in  a  tilm  of  cement.  The  gun,  as  shown  above,  first  applies  neat  cement, 
thick  enougfh  to  imbed  the  sand  t;;;rains.  On  this,  in  turn,  a  layer  of 
cement  is  built  up  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  imbed  a  new  layer  of  santl. 
At  no  time  can  this  process  be  changed,  because  sand  striking  sand  re- 
bounds. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  operations  are  distinct,  as 
each  layer  is  applied  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  Tlie  wii<ile  i)rocess 
is  rapid  and  continuous. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  leaner  the  mixture,  the  less  it  contracts  upon 
setting  and  the  less  it  is  aifected  by  temperature  changes.  We  can  take 
advantage  of  this  with  the  gun,  because  a  1  -.cthz  mortar,  gun  applied,  is 
stronger  than  a  1  :2  mortar,  applied  by  hand. 

Westing-house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co..  testing  engineers,  ha\e  found  that 
the  gun  work  is  from  70  to  720  per  cent  better  than  hand-aiiplied  work, 
both  as  to  strength  (tensile — compressi\-e  and  adhesive  I  and  imperme- 
abilit)-. 

In  general,  the  field  for  the  gun  is  \cry  wide.  It  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  all  of  the  following: 

Waterproofing — Reservoirs,    dams,    sewers,    basements,    tunnels, 

irrigating  canals. 
Coating   steel  and  wood   for   protection   from   rust,   corrosion   or 
fire — Bridges,    rountlliouses,    pipe   lines,    office    buildings,    mine 
timbers,  wooden  piles. 
New  construction — J-iein forced    concrete    w;irclicjiiscs,  barns,  silos, 

tanks,  etc. 
Plaster — Cementing  old  or  new  brick,  tile  concrete  or  lath. 
Repair  work — Patching  disintegratnig  stone  work,  brick  or  con- 
crete in  foundations,  sea  walls,  dams,  etc. 

More  specifically,  the  gun  has  been  used  on  the  Panama  canal  to  stop 
disintegration  of  rock  ;  on  the  New  York  Central  terminal  in  New  York, 
to  stop  corrosion;  on  the  W'oolworth  building,  for  fireproofing;  on  the 
sea  wall  at  Lynn,  Massaclnisetts,  to  repair  disintegrating  concrete;  at 
Porto  Rico,  for  protecting  wooden  ])iles;  and  at  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  for 
lining  steel  pipe.  In  this  vicinity  it  has  been  used  by  the  city  for  water- 
proofing tanks,  cementing  municipal  car  barns,  waterproofing  Twin  Peaks 
reservoir  division  wall.  The  Lighthouse  Inspector  has  used  it  for  con- 
structing water  tanks.  It  has  been  used  on  a  large  number  of  water- 
proofing jobs,  and  also  for  exterior  stucco.  Senator  Phelan's  home  at 
Saratoga  and  .Mortimer  l-"leishhacker"s  home  at  Redwood  City  were  both 
cemented  with  the  cement  gun. 

The  method  used  in  applying  stucco  to  frame  buildings  with  the  "gun" 
differs  from  the  hand  method.  Light  triangle  mesh  is  stapled  directly 
over  paper  to  the  sheeting,  the  staples  projecting  about  one-half  inch.  The 
cement  mortar  striking  the  w-all  forces  the  metal  out  this  half  inch  and 
completely  surrounds  it,  in  effect  furring  it  out  without  furring  strips. 
The  gun  applies  the  material  only  and  the  mortar  is  rodded  and  floated 
by  hand.  I'or  this  reason  any  finish  obtainable  by  the  hand  method  is 
obtainable  with  the  cement  gun. 

Cost  varies  with  the  class  of  work,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  it  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  hand-applied  work  ;  and  there  are  innumerable  times 
when  it  is  the  only  economical  way  of  doing  the  work. 
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"THE    ROMANCE    OF   CONSTRUCTION" 

Shouting  steel  skeleton   in  place,   floor  construction  practically 

finished   and   exterior   brick   icork  started. 


Tlir  .Inliitnt  and  liiii^iiu 
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The  Romance  of  Construction 

By  NOBLE  FOSTER  llOGGSOX 

BUILDING  is  the  game  of  life.  To  realize  the  po- 
tency of  the  tremendous  drama  of  construction,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  journey  around  the  corner  (any 
corner  nowadays),  where  the  latest  structure  is  in  process 
of  erection — and  fall  under  its  magic  spell.  Here  are 
mighty  forces  at  work.  The  sounds  that  greet  the  ear 
are  as  a  great  and  stirring  symphony  to  one  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  properly  attuned. 

iluild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul! 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  tlie  !a>t, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving-  thine  outgrown  shell  bj'  life's  unresting  sea. 

.•"^o  sang  CHiver  \\'enilell  Holmes;  lines  significant 
spiritual!}' — and  xet  how  truly  does  the  sentiment  fit  the 
skyscrapers  that  tower  so  majestically  lieaNenward ;  the  proud  result  of 
the  skill,  daring  and  imagination  of  man. 

The  art  of  building  is  seemingly  no  mystery;  so  many  people  think 
they  know  all  about  it.  Yet  it  presents  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
intricate  business  prol^lems  of  the  age,  and  is  being  mollified  of  its  terrors 
only  through  the  development  of  systematic  organization.  The  forces 
behind  the  forces — the  dreamer,  the  creator,  the  planner,  the  e.xecutive,  in 
various  guises  too  nuiuerous  to  mention — they  are  of  the  "persons  of  the 
play,"  no  less  than  those  who  perform  before  the  midtitude,  and  do  their 
turns  in  the  public  gaze. 

In  the  rural  districts,  building  is  a  simple  matter.  l"he  farmer,  with 
the  aid  of  his  son  and  the  hired  man,  builds  his  house,  and  the  repairs  and 
alterations  are  taken  care  of  in  a  like  manner.  In  the  village,  this  work 
is  delegated.  "Architect  and  liuilder"  is  a  sign  that  is  commonly  found, 
and  it  is  learned  that  the  humble  village  carpenter  has  appropriated  unto 
himself  a  title. 

Journeying  on  to  the  great  centers  of  population,  where  life  and  busi- 
ness are  more  complex,  the  problem  of  construction  becomes  more  involved. 
IMassive  piles  that  climb  to  the  clouds — banks  of  solid  masonry  and  steel — 
the}'  are  the  voice  of  the  city,  and  the  products  of  the  master  builder. 

The  impelling  interest  of  the  sk}-scraper  in  the  making!  Crowds  that 
gather  in  the  morning  to  watch  the  daredevil  rider  of  beams,  rarely  leave 
until  the  work  of  the  da}'  is  done.  Idlers,  of  course — dreamers,  some  of 
them — they  are  builders  at  heart,  and  their  curious  gaping  is  the  result  of 
some  latent,  inherent  instinct. 

They  form  the  tinofificial  committee.  Leaning  over  the  protecting  en- 
closure, they  watch,  with  languid  attention,  the  e.xcavation.  This  is  lazy 
work,  but  some  interest  is  awakened  in  the  next  step,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations,  calling  into  play  the  pneumatic  caissons,  concrete  mixers,  and 
sheet  piling. 

Then  the  steel  begins  to  arrive — the  first  material  on  the  job — founda- 
tion girders  and  heavy  columns,  weighing  as  much  sometimes  as  seventy 
tons,  loaded  on  a  truck  pulled  by  as  many  as  twenty  tugging  teams  of 
horses. 
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The  unofficial  committee  is  forced  to  adjourn  to  a  new  point  of  vantage 
and  takes  its  position  across  the  street.  The  foundation  steel  in  place,  the 
columns  and  floor  beams  are  raised  to  the  height  of  two  stories.  Then  the 
great  derrick  is  hoisted  to  lift  the  steel  to  a  new  height.  Two  more  tiers, 
added  to  the  network  of  steel,  and  other  trades  are  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  making  of  the  structure.  As  the  skeleton  rises  higher  and  higher, 
lower  sections  of  the  building  become  a  hive  of  industry. 

Far  above,  the  aviators  of  building  flit  about  the  giant  spiderweb  of 
steel.  Like  pygmies  at  play  they  appear,  and  they  toss  with  unerring  aim, 
and  fearlessly  catch,  rivets  that  sear  and  scorch  the  air  as  they  sail  l^etween 
them. 

Georg'e  Laws  Cartlich  caught  the  spirit  of  these  workers  and  expressed 
it  well  in  his  "Rider  of  F.eams" : 

He  glories  in  the  wind's  mad  strength. 
As,  dangling  from  a  steel-rope's  length,. 
It  cuts  his  naked  hands  and  face 
And  breast.     He  glories  in  the  race 
With  danger,  gloating  o'er  each  escape 
When  one  false  move  would  break 
His  tremulous  thread  of  life.     The  tap, 
Tap,  tap  of  rivets  fills  the  gap 
Of  hideous  noise  of  the  whistle  loud 
In  answer  to  his  signal. 

Cloud 
After  cloud  reaches  down  to  beckon  him 
To  wilder  rides  above  the  din 
Of  steel  and  steam ;    he  waves  to  them 
In  camaraderie,  and  then, 
With  sinews  taut  and  nerves  alert, 
He  swings  around  through  smoke  and  dirt 
To  wrestle  with  the  beams  and  chains. 

A  care 
This  rider  of  the  upper  air 
Has  not.    He  little  recks  of  fear 
Or  aught  except  the  joy  of  clear. 
Keen  danger,  when  the  swinging  beams 
He's  riding  teeter;    or  the  streams 
Of  p'destrians  far  beneath  him  How, 
A  sheer  four  hundred  feet  below. 


The  hero  of  the  skeleton  steel; 
The  master-cog  in  the  master-wheel 
Of  progres.s ;    worker  whose  eye  gleams 
With  the  joy  of  living:     Rider  of  Beams. 

To  the  unofficial  committee  the  romance  seems  to  vanish  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  iron-workers,  but  the  carpenters  and  laborers,  who  build  the 
scaffolds;  the  workers  who  hang  the  cornices;  the  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters  who  do  the  "roughing,"  and  the  masons  and  bricklayers — they  are 
as  daring  and  their  prosaic  tasks  as  heroic  as  the  feats  of  the  "roughnecks," 
the  self-inflicted  appellative  of  the  iron-workers. 
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Exterior  l)ricl<  worU  has  been  Ijct^uii  at  perhaps  tlie  fil'tli  level  and  is 
clinil)in^'  to  the  toj)  ui  the  structure.  Three  or  four  stories  below  the 
"bricks"  are  the  plasterers,  and  further  down  are  the  marble  workers  and 
tile  setters,  followed  by  the  tri\nniers  and  \arnishcrs,  who  put  on  the  fin- 
ishing touches. 

While  these  groups  iiave  been  doing  their  work,  another  crowd  of  arti- 
sans has  been  installing  the  boilers,  the  puni])s.  the  heating  and  ventilating 
ducts,  the  steam  pipes  and  the  ])lund)ing  jMiies  and  the  ])lunibing  fi.xtures. 
'JMtc  electricians,  too,  have  laid  their  conduits  and  strung  the  wires,  and 
the  elevator  constructors,  who  have  run  u[)  their  guides  with  the  skeleton, 
are  i)utting  the  machines  in  place. 

.\  hive  of  industry  hardly  describes  it.  The  e.\citement  is  intensely 
dramatic.  .\s  nianv  as  thirty  component  parts  are  under  way  at  one  and 
the  same  time  and  the  master  hand  of  organization  that  unites  these  ele- 
ments and  brings  order  out  of  seeming  chaos  is  directed  by  a  master  mind 
indeed. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  bu'lding  goes  on  forever.  Ruild- 
ings,  however,  do  not.  They,  tO(j,  have  their  span  of  life  and  pass  out. 
Not  long  ago  New  York  City's  first  skyscraper  was  razed,  because  it  took 
up  too  much  valuable  land  for  its  height.  Because  it  was  erroneou'^lv 
thought  that  the  erection  of  this  building  marked  a  new  era  in  the  field 
of  construction,  there  was  m'.!ch  lamenting  on  the  part  of  the  sentimentally 
inclined,  at  its  demolition.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first  skyscraper 
erected  in  this  country. 

Even  taller  buildings,  whose  span  of  life  should  he  long,  have  lived  onlv 
to  enjoy  the  adolescence  of  a  dozen  years,  when  the  hand  of  progress,  with 
economic  conditions  as  its  accomplice,  has  forced  their  removal  to  make 
way  for  still  higher  buildings.  So  will  it  be  always;  building  and  rebuild- 
insT  will  £ro  on  as  long  as  time  itself  endures. 


A    COMMUXITY   MAVSOLEUif.    CYPRESS   LAUS   CEMETERY 
B.  J.  S.   Cahill.   Architect 
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Architectural  Terra  Cotta  the  Gift  of  Earth  and  Fire 

IN  the  vast  long  ago,  while  the  earth  was  yet  a  molten  mass,  preparation  for 
the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  was  begun  by  Nature  herself,  in  the  formation 
of  igneous  rock.  Unnumbered  centuries  of  crumbling  under  the  action  of 
air,  water,  and  sulphur  fumes,  reduced  crags  and  ledges  of  granite  to  powder, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  clay,  a  peculiar  soil,  barren  and  unbeautiful,  but 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  two  earliest  elements  in  the  civilization  of  man. 

Man's  most  important  discoveries  were  how  to  work  clay  and  how  to  build 
a  fire ;  and  clay  working  would  seem  to  have  been  the  earlier  of  the  two  dis- 
coveries, inasmuch  as  his  first  rude  possessions  were  sun-baked  earthenware 
vessels.  Tlie  addition  of  fire  effected  a  partnership  of  earth  and  energy  which 
brought  forth  a  material  well-nigh  indestructible. 

Of  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  time  has  grudgingly  spared  us,  only 
those  of  burned  earth  survive  in  the  first  freshness  of  their  beauty.  Through 
fire  and  frost,  and  centuries  of  burial  in  the  depths  of  earth,  the  little  blue 
scarabs  of  the  Eg)-ptians  and  the  bright  glazed  tiles  of  the  Persians.  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans  come  to  light  as  bright,  as  firm,  as  new,  as  when  first  taken  from 
the  kilns  of  the  ancients.  Likewise  the  urns,  cornices,  roof  tiles,  cresting,  etc., 
of  the  Greeks  remain  to  this  day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  In  no  other 
line  of  endeavor  has  man  so  nearly  outwitted  time  .and  the  elements. 

In  clay,  man  found  a  medium  yielding  to  his  every  touch  and  reflecting  his 
best  ideals  of  beauty.  From  the  days  of  the  palace  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  aspir- 
ing present  of  proud  skyscrapers,  all  the  genius  and  ingenuity  of  man  has  failed 
to  produce  a  more  beautiful  or  enduring  building  material  than  carefully 
prepared  and  properly  burned  terra  cotta. 

Through  the  dark  ages  the  claims  of  clay  were,  in  a  measure,  ignored  for 
those  of  stone.  While  Italy  has  fine  examples  in  the  work  of  the  Delia  Robbias 
and  other  Renaissance  artisans,  and  Spain  in  the  palaces  of  the  exiled  Moors; 
and  while  in  Northern  Germany  terra  cotta  trimmings  were  used  in  numerous 
brick  churches  and  public  buildings, — the  majority  of  building  operations  were 
carried  on  with  other  materials.  In  this  country  terra  cotta  was  practically 
unknown  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  improvement  and  development  of  this  ma- 
terial, through  American  enterprise,  has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 
With  the  introduction  of  steel  construction  and  the  demand  for  absolutely 
fireproof  buildings,  it  has  come  into  such  wide  use  that  our  modern  metropo- 
lises might  almost  be  called  cities  of  terra  cotta. 

Every  test  of  calamity  has  added  to  the  laurels  of  terra  cotta  in  the  contest 
of  practicability.  From  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  the  Baltimore  fire, 
modern  burned  clay  and  steel  construction  emerged  almost  unharmed,  while 
heated  granite  disintegrated  under  the  spray  of  the  hose,  and  gray-stone  burned 
to  lime  as  in  a  kiln.  Terra  cotta,  in  the  burning,  being  subjected  to  a  heat  of 
about  2000  degrees,  is  proof  against  the  breath  of  any  further  conflagration. 

With  the  development  of  terra  cotta  architecturally,  has  come  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  aesthetic  possibilities  through  the  increased  variety  and  beauty  of 
designs  and  of  colors  and  textures.  Here  is  embellishment  without  extrava- 
gance, for  ornamental  features,  which,  in  carved  stone  would  represent  years 
of  skilled  labor,  can  be  executed  in  terra  cotta  in  months  or  even  weeks.  By 
pressing  manv  pieces  from  one  plaster  mold,  designs  can  be  duplicated  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  which  permits  the  employment  of  the  best  talent  in  creating  the 
original  model. 

"Art  finds  the  facile  clay,  as  the  Creator  found  it.  most  fitting  of  all  mediums 
for  the  embodiment  or  spirit,  its  possibilities  being  limited  only  by  the  genius 
of  the  designer.  Terra  cotta  introduces  into  architecture  the  ever-charming 
and  enlivening  element  of  color,  while  the  matt  glaze  softens  and  harmonizes 
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all  colors  into  effects  never  before  achievcil.  Polychrome  terra  cotta  is  suited 
to  exterior  or  interior  adornment,  used  constructively  or  as  decoration.  Aside 
from  these  excursions  into  the  realms  of  Faience,  the  solid  surface  colors  for 
large  areas  are  most  varied  and  delightful.  There  are  warm  tones  of  gray  and 
buff,  reds,  browns,  mottled  and  spotted  stone  effects  and  the  shimmering  purity 
of  bright  white  glaze. — clothing  our  skyscrapers  with  snowy  cleanliness.  Here 
we  discover  in  terra  cotta  a  virtue  unique  among  building  materials,  for  enam- 
eled terra  cotta  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean,  simply  through  the  use  of  water. 
The  washing  down  of  big  white  glazed  buildings  is  a  sight  which  never  fails  to 
attract  the  interest  of  crowds  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Combined  with  so  luany  advantages  we  should  hardly  expect  economy ;  yet, 
through  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  a  saving  of  time  and  money  is  effected,  with  a 
gain  in  beauty  and  strength.  This  material  is  set  in  place  at  comparatively 
low  cost,  being  arranged  in  small  units,  which  do  not  require  s])ecial  devices 
for  hoisting, — all  pieces  having  been  assembled,  accurately  jointed  and  num- 
bered in  accordance  with  the  working  drawing,  before  leaving  the  factory. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  architectural  terra  cotta,  used  both  structurally  and 
decoratively.  and  expressing  the  architectural  character  of  the  edifice,  has  come 
to  be  the  acknowledged  building  material  of  the  present  and  can  only  increase 
in  popularity  with  the  unfolding  of  the  future. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  City  Planner 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  a  many-sided  man.  Perhaps  most  of  us 
think  of  him  as  having  been  a  great  lawyer,  diplomat  and  statesman, 
as  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  W^ishington's  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  as  the  third  President  of  the  United  States.  Then,  too, 
he  was  founder  of  the  Democratic  part}'.  In  the  light  of  all  these  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  he  is  blessed  by  all  good  Democrats  and 
damned,  either  with  or  without  faint  praise,  by  all  good  Republicans.  Some 
of  his  lesser  achievements  are  but  little  less  interesting  than  those  which 
are  recorded  in  our  school  histories.  For  example,  it  is  probably  not  gener- 
ally known  that  he  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  city  planning  and  that  he 
had  much  to  do  with  planning  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  William  How- 
ard Taft  recently  called  attention  to  this  side  of  the  many-sided  Jefferson. 

How  Washington  selected  the  site  for  the  proposed  Capital  City  and 
how  he  engaged  L'Enfant.  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  French  army,  to 
make  a  plan  for  the  city  of  ^^'ashington,  is  a  story  familiar  to  all.  Jeffer- 
son had  much  to  do  with  the  planning.  Not  only  was  he  a  very  skilled 
architect,  but  he  had  a  very  lively  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  planning  of 
cities. 

Mr.  Taft  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Jefferson  represented  the  United 
States  as  a  diplomat  in  the  negotiations  with  France  and  other  European 
countries  during  and  immediately  after  our  war  for  independence.  His 
duties  naturallv  led  him  to  visit  many  cities,  and  he  got  the  plans  of  every 
city  he  visited.  He  studied  these  ])!ans  and,  later  on,  turned  them  all  over 
to  L'Enfant.  L'Enfant  took  these  plans  and  upon  them  as  a  basis  made 
what  is  really  the  present  city  plan  of  \^'ashington.  Washington  is  to 
become,  in  the  development  of  this  plan,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world. 

These  facts  are  recorded  f(ir  the  interest  of  our  readers  quite  as  much 
as  to  bolster  up,  if  only  slightly,  the  fame  of  Jefferson,  who,  because  of 
being  a  small-navy  man  and  the  original  Democrat,  is  not  always  spoken 
of  with  proper  consideration  in  these  days. 
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What  Constitutes  City  Planning 

THE  Massachusetts  State  Homestead  Commission,  in  its  Bulletin  No.  2, 
recently  published,  contains  some  straightforward  statements  about 
what  City  Planning  is  and  how  to  go  about  it,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  will  be  found  interesting: 

Great  losses  in  life,  health,  time  and  efficiency  result  because  enough 
forethought  has  not  been  given  to  the  growth  of  the  town.  As  a  first  step 
toward  better  living  conditions  in  cities  and  towns  the  Homestead  Commis- 
sion recommended  in  1913  that  local  planning  boards  be  created  in  every 
city  and  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  10.000.  This  recommendation 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1913:  thirty-six  municipalities  in  the  State  have 
established  such  boards.  The  Act  of  1914  gives  permission  to  towns  with  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000  to  establish  planning  boards. 

Through  all  the  legislation  affecting  the  Homestead  Commission  runs 
emphasis  upon  "increasing  the  supply  of  wholesome  homes  for  the  people." 

The  specific  aim  of  city  planning  is  to  promote  health,  safety,  conveni- 
ence and  beauty  in  the  city,  thereby  conserving  human  energy  and  life. 
Such  planning  concerns  itself  with  all  the  physical  aspects  of  the  city  or 
town — its  streets,  railroads,  waterwa3's,  public  services ;  its  administrative, 
educational  and  recreative  property ;  and  the  development  of  private  prop- 
erty. It  treats  them  as  component  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  so  that  each 
may  dovetail  into  the  next.  The  economies  resulting  from  such  planning 
will  repay  the  cost  many  times  over  in  items  of  immediate  application 
alone ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  narrowing  of  pavements  on  purely  local 
streets  to  the  width  actually  needed  by  the  light  traffic  traversing  them, 
thereby  saving  thousands  of  dollars  in  paving  expense.  Its  ultimate 
value  in  directing  the  city's  growth  is  inestimable. 

As  a  basis  for  comprehensive  plans,  certain  surveys  are  essential.  The 
local  board  should  secure  at  once  as  detailed  knowledge  of  existing  con- 
ditions as  possible.  It  should  have  surveys  of  health  and  housing,  service- 
able topographic  maps  and  other  pertinent  data.  The  general  plans  toward 
which  the  board  should  work  should  show  all  public  and  semi-public  lands 
and  easements  needed  now  and  in  the  next  thirt}'  to  fifty  years. 

Although  complete  surveys  and  plans  will  usually  require  several  years 
to  prepare,  there  will  be  found  certain  features,  differing  in  each  city  and 
town,  which  are  capable  of  immediate  accomplishment,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously taken  up  in  advance  of  the  entire  plan.  General  preliminary 
plans  also  will  be  of  value  to  arouse  interest  in  the  nature  and  extent  nf  the 
work.  They  should  outline  such  prominent  elements  as  the  main  system 
of  thoroughfares,  park  areas,  both  existing  and  proposed,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  town  and  city  into  the  surrounding  country,  over  all  land  likely 
to  be  built  upon  within  ten  or  twenty  years.  If  better  maps  are  not  avail- 
able for  these  preliminary  studies  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Topographic  Sheet  may  be  used,  enlarged  photographically  to  a  scale  of 
l,000lteet  to  an  inch. 

Partial  statistics  of  existing  conditions  may  be  collected  very  quickly, 
and  will  furnish  a  reasonably  reliable  basis  for  much  of  the  preliminary 
planning.  Statistics  of  population,  health  and  housing  are  particularly 
relevant  in  determining  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  community.  They 
should  whenever  possible  be  indicated  graphically  on  diagrams  or  maps,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  their  study.  The 
topographic  map  at  1,000-feet  scale  may  be  used  as  a  basis  and  for  con- 
venience designated  as  INIap  No.  I  of  the  preliminary  surve}'. 
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On  one  copy  of  this  topographic  map  may  be  plotted  the  distribution 
of- various  types  of  property — pul)lic,  railroad,  commercial,  industrial  and 
residential,  tlie  latter  if  possible  sc]iarated  into  one-family,  two-family  and 
tenement  houses  (Map  No.  II).  These  data  may  often  be  compiled  largely 
from  existing  maps.  Plot  the  density  of  population  in  each  block  or  other 
limited  districts  on  another  map,  (Map  No.  III).  If  this  is  compared  with 
maps  showing  the  number  of  cases  of  communicable  disease,  especially 
tuberculosis  (Map  Xo.  IV),  and  showing  the  infantile  mortality  rate  (Map 
Xo.  V),  it  will  tend  to  prove  whether  there  exists  sufficient  o\ercrowding 
of  buildings  on  the  land  or  of  persons  in  houses  to  endanger  health.  A  map 
showing  the  typhoid  cases  (Map  Xo.  VI),  should  be  compared  with  a  map 
showing  the  houses  not  connected  with  sewers  (Map  No.  VII),  thus  tend- 
ing to  show  whether  there  is  necessity  for  such  connections. 

Another  map  may  present  the  range  of  land  values  (Map  Xo.  VIII). 
This  will  give  a  more  certain  forecast  of  the  direction  of  the  community's 
growth  than  does  the  distribution  of  buildings.  Such  a  map  will  also  indi- 
cate the  opportunities  for  purchasing  land  cheaply  for  such  public  pur- 
poses as  parks,  public  buildings  and  street  openings. 

A  brief  tabulation  of  the  city's  financial  conditions,  including  valuable, 
tax  rate,  revenues  and  debt,  will  supply  in  compact  form  the  essential 
facts  to  be  kept  in  mind.  If  these  surveys  are  maintained  from  year  to  year 
they  will  form  a  reliable  index  of  the  success  of  civic  improvement. 

In  the  plan  of  a  city  or  town  the  underlying  framew^ork  is  its  means  of 
communication — by  water,  rail  and  highway.  First,  the  waterways  must 
be  laid  down,  as  they  are  rather  rigidly  determined  by  the  topography. 
Then  the  railroads,  which  to  a  great  degree  are  also  fixed,  must  be  studies 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  passengers  and  freight.  Finally,  the  thor- 
oughfares must  be  planned.  This  network  of  traffic  streets,  which  will 
give  access  by  foot,  vehicle  or  electric  car  to  every  section  of  the  city,  is 
of  greatest  immediate  importance,  since  it  may  be  more  readily  controlled. 
Upon  this  network  the  scheme  of  improved  housing,  recreation  facilities 
and  other  phases  of  the  town  plan  will  be  built  up.  Without  an  adequate 
highway  system  the  city's  development  will  inevitably  be  cramped  and 
only  partially  efi'ective. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  streets  of  a  city  or  town  they  should  be 
sharply  dififerentiated.  according  to  their  use,  into  main  thoroughfares  and 
minor  streets,  though  there  will  of  course  be  intermediate  types.  The 
principal  highwaj's  should  be  made  wide  and  direct,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date heavy  traffic  so  well  that  it  will  keep  away  from  the  minor  streets. 
These  highways  should  be  fixed  far  in  advance  of  building,  in  order  to 
assure  through  connection.  The  resulting  saving  in  land,  construction  and 
up-keep,  due  to  the  concentration  of  travel,  will  be  very  great,  while  the 
minor  residence  streets  will  be  kept  free  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  heavy 
traffic  and  can  be  inexpensively  paved. 

In  the  preliminary  studies  a  tentative  scheme  may  be  worked  out  on  the 
topographic  map,  showing  the  existing  thoroughfares  radiating  from  the 
center  and  various  sub-centers.  Further  studies  may  be  made,  roughly 
blocking  out  connecting  links  and  extensions,  traversing  all  land  likely  to 
be  built  upon;  subject,  of  course,  to  modification  as  more  detailed  studies 
permit  greater  accuracy  in  determining  their  number  and  location.  The 
laying  out  of  the  purely  local  streets  within  the  large  tracts  thus  defined 
may  then  be  safely  deferred  until  the  property  is  to  be  subdivided.  At  that 
time  plans  may  either  be  prepared  by  the  local  planning  board  or  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  owners  for  approval. 
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Provision  should  also  be  made  upon  the  plan  for  the  administrative 
and  other  public  and  quasi-public  buildings  which  are  needed  in  any  mod- 
ern city,  such  as  city  hall,  postoffice,  schools,  institutions  and  the  like.  The 
architectural  treatment  of  individual  buildings  has  recently  been  raised 
to  a  high  standard  in  the  United  States,  but  the  opportunity  for  greatly 
enhanced  effort  due  to  the  grouping  of  several  buildings  is  as  yet  seldom 
availed  of,  despite  the  numerous  reports  recently  issued  in  various  cities 
urging  this  principle. 

The  intense  activity  of  city  life,  and  the  increasingly  artificial  conditions 
under  which  the  citizens  live,  make  more  and  more  essential  the  introduc- 
tion into  daily  life  of  recreation — the  complete  change  and  relaxation  for 
tired  nerves  afforded  by  play  and  the  appeal  of  nature.  Such  recreation 
facilities  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  provided  by  the  park  system,  though 
school  centers,  public  baths  and  other  agenci'es  contribute  no  small  share 
to  the  opportunities  for  play. 

In  a  city  or  town  plan  the  ultimate  concern  is  for  the  provision  of  homes 
and  places  of  work — the  residential  and  the  commercial  and  industrial 
quarters — which  should  each  be  planned  to  fit  its  peculiar  needs.  A  certain 
type  of  street  plan  is  best  adapted  to  factories,  another  to  oflice  buildings 
and  a  third  to  workingmen's  homes ;  and  each  section  will  benefit  by  the 
economies  due  to  this  differentiation.  Finally  the  improvement  of  the 
working  places  and  homes  themselves  must  be  taken  up,  for  they  constitute 
the  normal  environment  of  most  city  dwellers. 

Beside  the  concrete  plans  relating  to  definite  areas,  certain  general 
principles  of  city  planning  should  early  be  formulated.  Street  widths, 
their  subdivision  into  roadway,  parking  and  walks,  and  the  type  of  pave- 
ment to  be  laid  should  be  standardized  for  each  class  of  highway,  with 
sharp  differentiation  between  main  thoroughfares  and  minor  streets.  The 
most  desirable  lengths  and  depths  of  blocks  and  lots  under  varving  con- 
ditions, whether  alleys  are  a  benefit  or  not,  the  best  aspect  for  frontages, 
the  value  of  building  lines,  preservation  of  streams  flanked  by  streets  for 
open  storm  drainage,  the  apportionment  of  a  percentage  of  each  new  dis- 
trict for  park  purposes — these  and  many  other  problems  of  general  appli- 
cation demand  solution.  In  addition  to  the  allocation  of  lands  for  exclusive 
public  use,  easements  and  restrictions  on  private  property  should  be  worked 
out.  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  municipality.  Certain  of  these 
will  be  found  more  or  less  eff'ectively  in  force  already.  Every  eft'ort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  principles  thus  far  deduced  observed  in  all  new  plans, 
so  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  In  this  way  the 
growth  of  the  city  or  town  may  be  more  and  more  directed  so  as  to  produce 
an  orderly,  healthful  and  attractive  community. 


Honor  for  Atelier  Allison 

Atelier  Allison  of  Los  Angeles  came  to  the  front  in  the  December  awards 
of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  securing  a  first 
mentioned  place  and  a  first  mention  in  a  competition  in  which  204  sets  of 
drawings  were  submitted.  The  problem  was  a  design  for  a  free  standing 
memorial  tablet  containing  the  names  of  sailors  who  lost  their  lives  at  \'era 
Cruz  and  placed  at  the  side  of  an  important  parkway.  A  first  mention  place 
went  to  Gene  Verge,  draftsman  in  the  office  of  A.  C.  Martin,  and  a  first  men- 
tion was  given  to  IVI.  E.  Lavanaux.  both  students  of  Atelier  .Vllison. 
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Changing  Plans  on  the  Contractor 

IF  a  contractor  makes  a  unit  bid  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  owner's 
architect  or  engineer  changes  these  conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  that 
bid  and  the  whole  contract  unprofitable,  is  that  justice  to  the  contractor? 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not.  But  is  the  contractor  entitled  at  law  to  recover 
damages  from  the  owner?  Under  certain  circumstances,  which  are  decided  by 
a  jury,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  ought  not  to  be,  if  wc  are  to  have  any 
coherence  in  our  legal  system. 

The  questions  are  suggested  l)y  a  recent  decision  in  a  suit  which  contractors 
for  a  reservoir  at  Seattle  brought  because  the  city's  engineers  changed  grades 
on  the  work,  necessitating  extra  excavation.  The  contractors  claimed  that  their 
bid  on  excavation  was  unprofitable,  and  was  made  only  in  connection  with  a 
bid  for  refilling  gullies  at  the  reservoir  site,  which  refilling  had  been  eliminated 
by  the  change  of  grades. 

A  contract  must  be  interpreted  by  the  intent  of  the  contracting  parties  as 
set  forth  in  the  contract  instrument,  of  which,  in  the  case  of  construction  con- 
tracts, drawings  and  specifications  form  a  part.  If  there  is  ambiguity  in  the 
instrument,  testimony  on  the  ambiguous  point  may  be  introduced  as  evidence  of 
the  original  intent.  In  most  cases — and  the  court  indicates  that  this  is  one  of 
them — it  is  not  a  matter  of  common  understanding  between  the  contractor  and 
the  owner's  engineer  which  schedules  in  the  contractor's  unit  bids  are  expected 
to  prove  profitable  and  which  unprofitable.  Obviously,  it  is  not  just  to  bind  the 
owner  to  a  feature  of  the  contractor's  bid  with  which  the  owner  and  his  en- 
gineer were  not  acquainted  at  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  which  contractors 
generally  have  considered  as  no  concern  of  the  owners.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
contract  in  question  right  was  given  the  owner's  engineer  to  make  those 
changes  in  the  plans  of  which  the  contractor  complained,  the  court  could  in  com- 
mon justice  do  nothing  but  dismiss  his  suit. 

Such  decisions  mean  in  the  end  an  economic  loss  to  owners,  however,  for 
contractors  are  forced  to  make  higher  schedule  bids,  lest  they  be  involved  in 
loss  through  a  change  of  plans  by  the  owner's  engineer.  This  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  changing  the  present  system  of  unit  bidding  and  contracts  made  under 
that  system.    This  may  be  done  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  czar-like  power  conferred  in  present  contracts  on  the  owner's 
engineer  to  change  any  feature  of  the  plans  and  specifications  after  it  has  be- 
come part  of  a  contract  should  be  curtailed.  In  no  other  class  of  contracts 
known  to  law  is  such  an  advantage  allowed  to  one  contracting  party  without  a 
corresponding  concession  to  the  other.  The  time  when  owners  and  engineers 
need  to  take  unjust  advantage  of  contractors  to  safeguard  owners'  money  and 
engineers'  reputations  against  mistakes  of  the  latter  is  passing,  and  the  legacy 
of  these  conditions  incorporated  in  nearly  all  construction  contracts  should  pass 
W'ith  it.  This  is  said  with  full  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  clauses  and  con- 
tract forms  which  have  withstood  the  shock  of  court  proceedings  and  which 
should  not  lightly  be  tampered  with.  Common  justice,  however,  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  hallowed  contract  forms. 

In  the  second  place,  where  full  determination  of  a  design,  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  a  part  of  the  main  contract,  must  await  some  preliminary  construc- 
tion work,  the  contractor  should  employ  competent  legal  as  well  as  competent 
estimating  talent  to  guard  against  losses  such  as  occurred  at  Seattle.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  owner  should  be  made  a  party  to  those  schedule  bids  likely  to 
be  afifected  by  a  change  in  plans,  and  permission  given  the  owner's  engineer  to 
change  the  contract  only  after  a  readjustment  of  such  schedules  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  has  been  arranged.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  incorporated  in 
every  contract  liable  to  change  a  clause  providing  that  the  consent  of  both 
parties  must  be  obtained  before  a  change  is  made. 
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The  law  sometimes  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  enforce  one-sided 
contracts ;  but  such  contracts  are  offensive  to  the  best  legal  minds.  Doubtless 
many  a  judge  has  been  disgusted  with  the  awards  required  of  him  by  ill-drawn 
construction  contracts.  Vesting  power  to  change  contracts  in  the  engineer,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  third  party,  sounds  very  fine  in  theory,  and  is  a  quibble 
which  the  best  courts  in  the  land  have  discovered  no  way  to  challenge ;  but  the 
practice  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice,  since  the  interests  of  the  engineer 
and  owner  in  a  change  of  contract  are  almost  always  identical.  We  venture  to 
say  that  legal  minds  will  rejoice  with  the  contractors  when  this  anomalous  power 
vested  in  the  engineer  is  stricken  from  construction  contracts. — The  Engineer- 
ing Record. 

How  Stone  Gets  Stained 

ARTICLES  have  lately  appeared  in  various  publications  on  the  staining  of 
stonework.  Writers  declared  that  the  staining,  in  almost  every  instance, 
was  due  to  the  use  of  Portland  cement  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the  stone 
itself.  A  writer  in  Stone  declared  that  the  discoloration  could  be  avoided 
by  setting  the  stone  in  approved  lime  mortar.  He  advised  that  architects 
provide  drips  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  stone  from  wash.  The  article 
has  called  out  an  interesting  letter  from  J.  H.  Kerner-Greenwood  of  King's 
Lynn,  England,  who  says : 

An  architect  will  go  to  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  designing  of  beautiful 
classical  buildings,  and  yet  forego  throatings  or  drips  under  a  projecting 
course.  In  many  cases  even  a  coping  stone  is  omitted.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  walk  down  the  main  street  in  any  town  without  see- 
ing some  building  which  has  been  disfigured  by  the  rain  and  frost  owing  to 
such  omissions. 

I  know  many  buildings  which  I  have  watched  for  some  years  since  they 
were  completed,  and  have  noted  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  joints 
of  the  top  courses  of  stone  or  terra  cotta,  owing  to  the  action  of  frost  fol- 
lowing rain. 

The  article  states  that  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  protection  from  weather 
conditions  is  probably  due  to  the  interest  in  Classical  and  Renaissance 
architecture.  That  is  undoubtedly  one  reason,  but  another  reason  is  owing 
to  the  greater  facilities  for  travelling  wdiich  we  possess  today. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  the  brothers  Adam  journeyed  abroad  to  study 
architecture,  making  the  grand  tour,  it  was  an  event  possible  only  to  the 
rich  architect  who  could  afford  both  time  and  money.  An  architect  brought 
up  from  the  middle  classes  could  not  dream  of  making  a  trip  to  France, 
because  the  coaches  and  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  too  expensive.  Nowa- 
days, when  it  is  so  easy  and  so  cheap  for  anyone  to  go  to  the  South  of 
France  and  to  Italy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  have  tried  to 
introduce  the  domestic  buildings  which  pertain  to  those  countries. 

Time  is  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  some  buildings  which  were  erected 
only  a  few  years  ago.  When  it  rains  in  those  southern  countries  it  pours 
down  in  one  big  sheet — a  vertical  downpour.  The  only  protection  such 
walls  need  is  an  overhanging  eave. 

With  regard  to  Portland  cement  staining  stone — a  few  years  ago  I  gave 
a  lecture  at  Carpenters'  Hall  upon  waterproofing  cement  work.  I  was 
asked  whether  Pudlo  would  prevent  such  discoloration,  and  several  people 
present  said  they  would  experiment  to  that  end.  If  any  reader  of  this  letter 
has  so  experimented,  I  shall  be  glad  \i  he  would  write  to  me,  giving  me 
the  result. 
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I  have,  however,  recommeiided  that  waterproof  or  hydrate  lime  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  nothing  but  lime  was 
used,  because  Portland  cement  was  not  invented;  and  while  I  quite  agree 
that  Portland  cement  maUes  the  strongest  joint  for  many  purposes,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  large  blocks  which  are  used  in  most 
ashlar  work. 

In  many  classical  buildings  the  stones  were  fitted  so  well  that  no  mortar 
was  used  between  the  stones.  With  waterproofed  lime  a  perfect  joint  is 
obtained,  and  one  which  does  not  disintegrate  from  the  climatic  conditions. 


New  Method  for  Concrete  Flooring 

A  RECENTLY  patented  system  for  reinforced  concrete  ll( Hiring  was  ap- 
plied with  success  to  a  six-story  apartment  house  erected  in  Paris.  All 
the  floors,  as  well  as  the  roof  terrace,  were  constructed  on  the  new 
method  of  molding,  which  is  the  invention  of  Engineers  Ferrand  and  Pradeau. 
A  series  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  running  across  the  building  in  the  usual 
way,  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  flooring.  A  set  of  light  planks  is  laid  from 
beam  to  beam  for  scaffolding,  and  properly  spaced  at  even  distances.  There 
are  prepared  hollow  molds  in  plaster  about  eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  the  flooring.  Such  molds  have  a  somewhat  ellip- 
tical curve  at  the  top,  with  straight  flat  bottom  and  somewhat  inwardly  sloping 
sides.  All  the  plaster  molds  are  laid  upon  the  planking  end  to  end,  and  there 
is  a  certain  space  between  the  sides  of  the  molds,  that  is  where  they  rest  ufKjn 
the  planking  end  to  end,  and  there  is  a  certain  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
molds,  that  is  where  they  rest  upon  the  plank;  this  latter  of  course  running 
parallel  to  the  molds.  Then  reinforcing  iron  rods  are  properly  laid  down,  and 
concrete  is  molded  on  after  the  usual  manner.  The  part  of  the  concrete  that 
lies  between  the  plaster  molds  thus  forms  a  series  of  vertical  webs,  limited  at 
the  bottom  by  the  wood  planks,  and  as  the  concrete  is  put  on  to  several  inches 
above  the  tops  of  the  plaster  molds,  it  has  a  flat  surface  all  over  the  floor.  The 
plaster  molds  remain  in  place  and  are  part  of  the  flooring,  being  buried  in  the 
concrete,  except  on  the  under  surface,  and  aid  in  consolidating  the  floor,  for 
such  molds  themselves  are  braced  in  their  hollow  cavity  by  two  vertical  webs 
in  the  middle,  the  walls  and  webs  of  such  molds  being  a  few  inches  thick. 
Combined  with  the  concrete,  this  makes  up  a  solid  floor,  and  what  is  of  great 
advantage  is  that  there  is  now  given  an  under  surface  (formed  for  the  main 
part  by  the  flat  bottom  of  the  plaster  molds),  which  is  ready  to  receive  the 
ceiling  plaster,  without  the  use  of  lath  or  any  other  preparation.  After  the 
cement  has  set,  the  wood  planking  is  withdrawn  from  underneath,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  flooring  is  made  to  rest  event- 
ually on  the  main  stringers  of  the  house,  the  under  boarding  being  only  to 
uphold  the  work  during  the  molding  of  the  concrete.  Because  of  the  air  space 
in  the  plaster  forms,  there  is  given  an  air  cushion  which  makes  such  floors 
sound-proof,  this  being  another  good  point,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
hollow  plaster  part  makes  a  scries  of  natural  conduits  for  electric  wires,  piping, 
and  the  like.- — Scientific  American. 

*  * 

Lacked  Inspection 

"Blinks  says  that  when  he  was  young  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune." 

"Didn't  they  have  any  V)nilding  inspectors  in  those  days?" 
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\\'e  hear  a  great  deal  about  poor 
concrete  construction  due  to  incom- 
petent      handling. 
PLACING  THE  Just  as  frequently 

BLAME  FOR  POOR  we  hear  the  archi- 
CONCRETE  WORK  tect  criticized  for 
awarding  a  con- 
tract to  an  irresponsible  cement 
man.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  culprits,  if  culprits  they  may 
be,  are  neither  the  architect  nor  the 
engineer,  but  most  frequently  the 
corporation  that  sells  the  material, 
knowing,  at  the  time,  that  it  is  bar- 
gaining with  a  weakling.  If  the 
manufacturer  should  decline  to  sell 
his  product  to  this  fellow  unless  he 
submitted  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
.good  standing  financially  and  pro- 
fessionally, there  would  be  very 
small  chance  for  a  failure.  It  would 
be  up  to  the  architect  or  owner  to 
reaward  the  contract  to  a  respon- 
sible bidder.  The  trouble  heretofore 
has  been  that  the  manufacturers — 
both  of  cement  and  the  machinery 
with  which  it  is  mixed — in  their  mad 
rush  to  corral  the  business,  have 
been  encouraging  everyone  who  de- 
sired to  go  into  business  for  himself 
to  enter  the  concrete  game.  The 
general  public  seems  to  be  firmly 
convinced  that  anyone  who  can 
drive  a  nail  through  a  board  can 
build  a  concrete  form,  and  that  any- 
one who  can  turn  a  shovelful  of 
grout  can  make  concrete.  To  illus- 
trate : 

Come.s  now  John  Smith,  out  of  a  job, 
or  looking  for  new  fields.  He  sees  an 
advertisement  for  a  block-machine,  we'll 
say,  which  looks  attractive.  His  order 
is  promptly  mailed  and  machine  re- 
ceived. He  borrows  his  neighbor's  va- 
cant barn  for  use  as  a  shop,  buys  three 
or  four  sacks  of  cement  from  the  lum- 
ber yard  and  has  a  load  of  sand  sent  up. 
Within  a  day  he  is  making  concrete 
blocks  and  has  some  letterheads  struck 
off.  giving  his  name  as  "general  concrete 
contractor" — that  always  "listens"  good. 
Meanwhile,  Brown,  the  other  concrete 
man  in  the  town,  is  figuring  with  Jones 
on  the  erection  of  a  concrete  block 
house;  Smith  hears  of  the  j'ob  and  goes 
after  it.  Naturally,  he  has  no  reputation 
to  help  him  land  the  work  (and  none 
to  sustain,  either'),  so  he  plans  his  ad- 
vantage from  the  low-cost  standpoint; 
he  bids  two  or  three  cents  lower  per 
block  in   order  to  get  the  first  job  and 
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"j-liow  what  he  can  do."  Within  a  short 
lime  he  is  known  as  "Cheap  John,"'  is 
kept  busy  repairing  his  jobs,  replacing 
poor  material,  and  dodging  his  credit- 
ors. iMnally  his  shop  is  closed,  or 
Brown,  whose  business  he  has  greatly 
injured,  magnanimously  buys  him  out. 

This  is  not  imaginary.  Pity  is, 
it's  true.  Not  one  concern  alone  is 
to  blame,  nor  one  man. 

In  a  certain  concrete  journal,  Sep- 
tember issue,  there  ajipeared  a  long' 
article,  illustrated,  showint;-  $20,000 
worth  of  concrete  culverts  and 
bridges  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  which 
will  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  by 
their  erectors  because  it  wasn't 
"concrete  for  permanence." 

We  know  of  a  certain  county  in 
Illinois  where  bids  were  recently 
opened  for  construction  of  a  12-foot- 
span  bridge.  The  engineer's  esti- 
mate was  $1,140.  Bidders  were 
eleven  in  number.  Bids  ranged  from 
a  maximum  of  $1,350  down  to  $350. 
Xo  amount  of  clean,  square  get-to- 
gether coidd  have  changed  that  sit- 
uation. The  plain  fact  is  that  at 
least  half  the  men  bidding  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing'  about  their  own 
business. 

How  many  manufacturers  of  ce- 
ment and  machinery  take  these  facts 
into  account?  How  many  survey 
the  field  and,  on  finding  tliat  there 
are  already  too  many  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business  in  their  com- 
munity, advise  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser to  that  effect?  How  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  merely  after 
the  order,  caring  nothing  about  the 
future  of  the  industry? 

The  indefatigable  labors  of  our 
city  planning  workers  seem  at  last 

to  be  bearing  fruit. 
CITY  PLANNING  Hopeful  signs  are 
AND  THE  everywhere    seen    of 

ARCHITECT  an  awakening  of  our 

cities  to  the  fact  that 
as  great  commercial  or  even  manu- 
facturing centers  they  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  ugly.  Municipal  socie- 
ties are  bending  every  effort  toward 
beautifying  the  existing  cities  and 
toward  the  sane  planning  of  addi- 
tions and  growths  thereto,  and  few 
cities    are    there    now   where    some 


club,  or  board  of  trade,  or  other 
body  of  representative  citizens  has 
not  made  a  comprehensive  plan  lor 
a  civic  center,  the  widening  of  cer- 
tain streets,  the  creation  or  recla- 
mation of  certain  parks  and  boule- 
vards. In  some  cities  huge  sums 
have  already  been  expended  in  the 
work  of  building  up  to  such  a  plan. 
It  is  a  good  investment.  Our  rail- 
roads appreciate  that  and  are  no 
longer  stingy  in  providing  beautiful 
stations  and  surrounding  them  with 
jiarking,  handsome  approaches, 
fountains  and  what  not. 

The  city  governments  themselves 
realize  that  doing  things  properly, 
paying  some  attention  to  the  es- 
thetic as  well  as  the  more  essentially 
practical  end  of  municii)al  work  and 
"improvements"  is  sound  policy  and 
meets  with  the  favor  of  the  people. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  real 
obstructionists  in  this  movement  are 
the  architects.  It  is  a  bit  paradoxi- 
cal, too,  for  the  movement  was  sec- 
onded, if  not  started,  by  them  ;  they 
preach  it  loudest ;  you'll  find  them 
in  the  van,  probably  chairmen  and 
presidents  of  those  \ery  societies  or 
clubs  that  are  making  the  greatest 
headway.  And.  worst  of  all,  they 
don't  seem  to  know  or  realize  that 
they  are  such  arch-offenders.  And 
it  all  springs  from  an  overdose  of  the 
ego.  Each  architect  wants  to  do 
something  individual,  characteristic ; 
he  cannot  and  will  not  merge  him- 
self into  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  the  common  good. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  plant  beauti- 
ful, wide  streets,  keeping  all  the 
wires  underground,  projiihiting  un- 
seemly signs,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  the  buildings  lining  those 
streets  are  at  daggers'  points  to  each 
other?  A  city  is,  after  all,  but  an 
aggregation  of  buildings ;  without 
them  there  is  no  city ;  and  whatever 
its  plan,  however  gorgeous  its  parks 
and  noble  its  streets,  its  buildings 
are  its  foremost  feature,  and  it  is 
beautiful  or  ugly  exactly  as  are  its 
buildings.  Taken  individually,  many 
of  our  latest  buildings  in  every  city 
are  beautiful,  as  isolated  units  they 
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are  well  designed,  but  not  the  slight- 
est effort  has  been  made  to  blend 
them  into  the  surroundings,  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  the  city, 
the  ensemble.  True,  most  of  our 
cities  are  suffering  from  an  inheri- 
tance of  appalling  freaks  and  "im- 
possible" buildings,  bequeathed  from 
former  generations ;  nevertheless, 
the  suggestion  of  a  Denver  editor 
is  pertinent,  that  "every  architect 
should  be  placed  under  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace  between  buildings." 
That  so  many  of  our  existing  struc- 
tures are  monstrosities  should  be  but 
an  added  incentive — the  task  being 
that  much  harder — to  our  architects 
to  so  build  all  about  them  as  to  min- 
imize rather  than  accentuate  their 
ugliness;  to  adopt  tones  and  colors 
in  the  newer  buildings  that  will  at 
least  not  scream  at  each  other  or  the 
old  ones,  and  to  so  plan  the  new, 
generally  much  taller  buildings,  too, 
that  they  may  divert  attention  from 
the  old'  without  challenging  unfa- 
vorable criticism  themselves. 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President S.     Tilden     Norton 

Vice-President J-    E.    Allison 

Secretary Fernand    Parmentier 

Acting   Secretary A.    R.    Walker 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 
RoBT.   D.  Farquhar     J.   J.   Buck       J.  J.  Backus 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President       Wm.    G.    Holford 

Vice-President Chester   J.    Hogue 

Secretary Jos     Jacobberger 

Treasurer J-   A.    Fouilhoux 

I   Albert  E.  Doyle 
Trustees j    p_   a.    Naramore 


Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.   Loveless,    Seattle 

First  Vice-President Jos.   S.   Cote.   Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove,    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held,  Spokane 

Secretary  Daniel   R.   Huntington.    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth   P.   Storey,   Seattle 

I      James  H.  Schack 

fouNCIL  iW.     R.     B.    WiLLCOX 

^  I  James  Stephen 


Special  City  Hall  Number 

The  .^pril  issue  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  will  be  a  special  "City  Hall 
Number,"  with  more  than  forty  full-page 
plates  of  San  Francisco's  $3,000,000  mu- 
nicipal building.  This  number  will  also 
mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  San 
Francisco  fire. 

Amrriran  Snatttutr  at  ArriittfrtB 

(ORGANIZED   1857) 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President John  Lawrence  Mauran.  St.  Louis 

First  Vice-President C.  Grant  La  Farge, 

New  York 

Second  Vice-President Milton   B.    Medary, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary Burton  L.  Fenner,  New  York 

Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

Board  of  Directors 

For  One  Year— C.  Grant  La  Farge,  New 
York:  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York;  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,    New    York. 

For    Two    Years W.    R.    B.    Willcox,    Seattle, 

Wash.;  Octavius  Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  Walter 
Cook.     New     York. 

For  Three  Years— Edwin  H.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis; B.  J.  Lubschez.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Horace 
Wells   Sellers,   Philadelphia. 

San   Francisco   Chapter 

President    f  " "  ''^•a  \Ft^Jil\ 

Vice-President    Edgar    A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain     Schnaittacher 

J  Herman  Barth 

Trustees ^  Walter  Parker 


California  &tatf  IBaarli  of  Artl?itPrtttr» 

NOBTHEBUr    DISTBICT. 

President       Edgar   A.   Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J-  Gather  Newsom 

SOXTTHEBir     DISTBICT. 

President -John  P.  Kreupei 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.    Roehrig 

1  Octavius    Morgan 

Mfmbers  \  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

"^^"""^ I  Wh.  S.  Hebbard 

&an  Jfranriato  Arrhitfrtural  QHwh 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President    Chas.    Peter   Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary   John  F.  Beuttler 


?EntiinpprH  anii  Arrl^itPrtB  ABHOtiation 
of  Cob  AngpIPB 

President A.    H.    Koebig 

First  Vice-President v^i  ^  ^^"'^ 

Second  Vice-President Ira  H.  Francis 

Directors 

H.  L.  Smith,  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson 

A.  C.  Martin. 

gian  iirgn  Arrljitrrtural  ABBoriatintt 

President J-?.    Lyman 

Vice-President F.    C.    Cressey 

Secretary Ro".  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 


Portlanb  ArrljUrrtural  Atplirr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier   E"™'"  Merrill 

Sous-Massier •  •  • .  .Earl  G.  C.\sh 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


of  arcljitects; 

Regular    Meetings    Second 
Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Directors 


Frederick  H.  Meyer 
Charles  Peter  Weeks 
■  -  -  J    Harrv  Blohme 

John  Bakewell,  Jr   and  Herman  Earth 
Committees  1915-10 
Education: — John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  chairman;  B.  R.  Maybeck  and  W.  C.  Hayes. 
Entertainment  and  Meetings: — J.   Harry   Blohme,   chairman;   John   Reid,  Jr..  and   Geo. 

W.  Kelham. 
Membership:— Charles   Peter  Weeks,   chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme,  John   Bakewell,  Jr., 
Herman  Barth  and  Frederick  H.  Meyer. 


Praise  for  New  City  Hall 

"The  majestic  pile  which  dominates 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  is,  be- 
yond the  slightest  question  of  a  doubt, 
the  finest  city  hall  building  in  the  world," 
declares  Professor  John  C.  Branner,  for- 
merly president  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  in  a  letter  recently  received 
by  Mayor  Rolph. 

"Its  spirited  facade  is  far  more  com- 
manding- than  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Paris."  he  writes.  "Even  such  notable 
examples  as  the  City  Hall  at  Tours  and 
Compiegne  or  the  very  interesting  town 
halls  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  are  so  in- 
ferior in  size  as  to  be  hardly  compar- 
able. In  its  composition  the  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Hall  is  eminently  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Invalides,  St.  Paul's  or 
St.  Peter's.  It  is  with  such  renowned 
structures  as  these  that  the  new  City 
Hall  may  be  more   fairly  classified." 

Professor  Branner  suggests  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Mayor  that  a  tablet  to  com- 
memorate the  architects,  Bakewell  & 
Browne,  who  designed  the  new  City  Hall, 
should  be  placed  either  within  or  with- 
out the  building,  and  he  mentions  several 
instances  of  architects  of  great  struc- 
tures being  thus  remembered. 


Modesto  Grammar  School 
Messrs.  DeRemer  &  Hewitt.  Title  In- 
surance building.  Los  .-Vngeles.  have  been 
selected  as  architects  for  the  new  gram- 
mar school  building  to  be  erected  at  Mo- 
desto in  Stanislaus  county.  Preliminary 
sketches  and  estimates  will  be  prepared 
at  once  preparatory  to  voting  bonds  for 
the  building,  which  will  cost  about  $60.- 
000.  The  building  will  be  one  story, 
modified  Mission  design,  and  will  contain 
six  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  to  seat 
500. 


Predicts  New  Type  of  California 
Architecture 

"A  Renaissance  in  architecture  is  due 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  I 
believe  that  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition, which  was  a  gem  of  architecture 
and  a  vision  of  beauty,  has  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  development  of  architecture 
in  California  and  that  you  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  distinctive  architecture 
such  as  many  of  you  have  been  hoping  to 
see  developed  here.  Your  Renaissance  is 
coming. 

''Mission  architecture!  .'Xs  I  traveled 
through  your  State,  I  wondered  whether 
the  builders  of  the  original  missions 
would  have  built  'Mission'  buildings  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  so  many 
structures    designed." 

This  was  a  comment  of  C.  H.  Black- 
all,  architect  of  Boston,  where  he  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  Mr. 
Blackall  recently  spent  several  weeks  in 
California  inspecting  the  State  insane 
asylums  preparatory  (o  designing  a  new 
institution  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  which  he  has  been  given  the  com- 
mission.   

Prescott  Court  House  Competition 

Twenty-three  sets  of  competitive  plans 
for  the  new  county  court  house  to  be 
erected  at  Prescott.  .Arizona,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  board  of  supervisors.  The 
plans  submitted  hy  Norman  R.  Coulter 
of  San  Francisco,  F.  J.  De  Longchamps 
of  Reno.  Nevada,  and  .Architect  Bowman 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  were  selected  as 
the  best  three  and  these  architects  will 
submit  more  complete  drawings  in  the 
final  competition.  The  plans  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  supervisors  on 
Februarv  24.  The  new  court  house  will 
be  classic  in  design  and  will  cost  about 
$250,000. 
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Why   Not   Beautify   Our   Hotel   Courts? 

(.From  the  California  Hotel  Reporter.) 

A  question  which  has  probably  never 
occupied  the  minds  of  hotel  men,  hotel 
architects  and  hotel  builders  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  recently  smote  the  editor 
right  between  the  eyes.  Why  are  hotel 
courts  so  cold  and  bare — so  utterly  de- 
void of  ornamentation,  while  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  and  corridors  are  invari- 
ably tinted  in  soothing  tones,  hand 
painted,  papered  or  overlaid  with  wood 
panel — or  upholstered? 

In  the  case  of  the  interior  decorating, 
as  with  the  facade  of  the  building,  the 
object  very  evidently  is  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  guest. 

Now  then,  many  of  these  guests  must, 
of  necessity,  occupy  court  rooms.  Why 
should  they  be  condemned  to  gaze  upon 
the  bleak,  barren  walls  of  the  court,  upon 
which  no  attempt  has  been  made  toward 
architectural  or  colorful  beauty? 

Is  it  because  the  courts  are  not  made 
conspicuous  in  the  architects'  drawings, 
atid  therefore  are  not  reproduced  in  the 
trade  press  or  the  daily  papers?  Or  is  it 
that  the  popular  impression  of  these 
courts  is  still  along  the  lines  of  the  old 
"light  shafts"  that  had  to  be  whitewashed 
every  spring  in  order  that  any  daylight 
at  all  would  find  its  way  into  some  of 
the   "inside   rooms"? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  using  the  same  facing  mate- 
rial on  the  court  walls  as  is  used  on  the 
street  side  of  the  building — and  to  pay 
as  much  attention  to  the  architectural 
detail  of  the  court  walls  as  is  paid  to 
those    that    face    the    thoroughfares. 

The  man  who  pays  for  his  room  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  as  intuch  consideration 
as  the  man  who  walks  or  rides  by. 


Echo  of  the  Sacramento  Library 
Competition 

Here  is  an  interesting  bit  of  gossip 
anent  the  recent  Carnegie  library  com- 
petition at  Sacramento.  After  the  jury 
bad  finished  its  labors  and  the  prize  win- 
ner had  been  announced  from  a  list  of 
over  fifty  competitors,  it  was  discovered 
that  one  plan  had  been  completely  over- 
looked. It  seems  the  drawing  was  exe- 
cuted on  heavy  paper,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  another  drawing  to  serve  as 
a  background.  Not  until  the  plans  were 
being  returned  to  their  respective  owners 
was  the  discovery  made,  and  then  it  was 
deemed  too  late  to  change  the  judg- 
ment of  the  jury. 

The  architect  whose  drawing  failed  to 
receive  judgment  has  placed  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  his  attorney  and  the 
outcome  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  impartial 
jury  might  be  named  to  decide  between 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  winner  of  the 
con;petition  and  the  plan  that  was  inad- 
vertently mislaid. 


Personal 

A.  Burnside  Sturges  has  removed  his 
office  to  room  1128  Story  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

Leonard  A.  Cooke,  formerly  of  Pasa- 
dena, is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
army,  having  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Lan- 
cashires,  a  pioneer  corps  in  defense  con- 
struction. 

A.  E.  Sedgwick  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Ray  Alderson  of  San  Diego  have  been 
granted  certificates  by  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  Board  of  ,\rchitecture 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Architect  C.  H.  Blackall  of  the  firm  of 
Blackall.  Clapp  &  Whittimore,  prominent 
Boston  architects,  was  a  guest  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Engineers  and 
Architects  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  F.  Rosenheim,  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art 
Commission,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  reorganized  board.  Mrs.  Sumner 
P.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  architect,  was  elected 
vice-president  and  F.  W.  Blanchard  re- 
elected secretary. 

T.  W.  Ransom,  for  eight  years  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works,  has  resigned 
and  has  established  offices  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  as  mechanical  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Ransom  had  much  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  the  high-pres- 
sure water  system  for  fire  protection  and 
the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco 
municipal  railway  system. 


Certificates  Granted 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Architecture,  Northern  Dis- 
trict, held  on  December  28.  1915,  the  fol- 
lowing were  granted  certificates  to  prac- 
tice architecture  in  this  State: 

Clarence  .\.  Tantau,  519  California 
street,   San   Francisco. 

Hugh  C.  White,  353  Fourteenth  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco. 

J.  C.  Westervelt,  formerly  of  34  W. 
Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York  City. 


Engineers  and  Architects 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Engineers 
and  Architects  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles officers  were  elected  and  twelve 
new  members  were  admitted.  The  new 
president  of  the  association  is  A.  H.  Koe- 
big;  first  vice-president,  Arthur  S.  Bent: 
second  vice-president,  Ira  J.  Francis,  and 
directors.  J.  J.  Packard,  George  P.  Rob- 
inson, H.  R.  Smith  and  A.  C.  Martin. 


$250,000  Court  House 

Plans  are  being  completed  by  William 
H.  Weeks.  75  Post  street,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  $250,000  Court  House  to  be  erected 
at  Woodland  for  Yolo  county.  Construc- 
tion will  be  steel,  terra  cotta  and  granite, 
with  interior  of  marble  and  hardwood. 
Plans  will  go  out  for  figures  shortly. 
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Competition  Will  Be  Held  for  California 
State   Building 

Tlie  Calilonila  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol recently  licld  a  conference  with 
State  Architect  Geo.  B.  McDougall  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  upon  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  calling  lor  plans 
and  drawings  for  the  State  building  to 
be  erected  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost 
of  $l,Oa),000  and  for  the  Capitol  Ex- 
tension buildings  at  Sacramento,  to  cost 

$3.oa).a)o. 

This  has  been  done  at  the  direction 
of  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  who 
has  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  loss 
of  time  now  that  the  bonds  are  sold  be- 
fore actual  construction  begins. 

Under  the  law  the  State  may  call  for 
competitive  bids  for  architectural  de- 
signs, and  architects  of  the  whole  coun- 
try may  compete.  The  plan  for  the  com- 
petitions, the  prizes  and  other  details  are 
now  being  worked  out  and  the  program 
will  be  announced  shortly. 


Chas.  Peter  Weeks  Busy 

Besides  the  Alameda  County  Infirm- 
ary, the  Lange  &  Bergstrom  apartment 
house,  and  the  BoUman  factory,  all  of 
which  are  under  construction,  Chas. 
Peter  Weeks,  the  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect, is  preparing  plans  for  a  Class  "A" 
ice-skating  rink  to  be  erected  at  Eighth 
and  Market  streets  for  D.  J.  Granman 
and  associates  at  a  cost  of  $2(X).fX)0.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  also  made  preliminary 
sketches  for  an  eight-story  Class  "A" 
bank  and  office  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  property  of  the  defunct  Safe  De- 
posit Company  at  Montgomery  and  Cal- 
ifornia streets,  San  Francisco.  Plans 
have  also  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Weeks 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bradley,  Broadway,  near  De- 
vis.idero  street,  San  Francisco.  Tlie  im- 
provements will  cost  approximately 
$35,000. 


Six-Story  Apartments 
Louis  M.  Gardner  of  San  Francisco 
has  prepared  plans  and  has  taken  bids 
for  a  si.x-stor)'  steel  frame  Class  "C" 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  at  Ellis 
and  Hyde  streets,  San  Francisco,  at  a 
cost  of  close  to  $100,000.  The  D.  &  W. 
Investment  Company  are  the  owners. 
Mr.  Gardner  also  has  plans  for  a  one- 
story  store  building  for  the  Lange  In- 
vestment   Company. 


Architect  Hobart  in  Washington 
Lewis  P.  lloliart  and  liis  engineer.  Mr. 
Ronneberg,  recently  spent  some  time 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  new  $1,000,000  postoffice 
building  to  be  erected  in  Portland,  Ore., 
from  plans  by  the  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect. 


Competition  for  Long  Beach  Schools. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  Long 
Beach  has  completed  the  compilation 
of  the  requirements  for  the  new  inter- 
mediate school  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  that  city  and  architects  desiring  to 
submit  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
may  receive  tlie  necessary  data  from 
Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  L.  Ste- 
phens. The  board  favors  the  restriction 
of  the  competition  to  certilicated  archi- 
tects. Two  buildings  are  to  be  erected, 
each  to  accommodate  about  one  thou- 
sand pupils.  The  buildings  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $12S,0(XJ  each. 


Another   Motion   Picture   Theater 

Still  another  large  motion  picture  the- 
ater is  to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco. 
Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo,  who 
have  designed  quite  a  number  of  credit- 
able theaters  in  the  bay  cities,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  Class  "A"  store  build- 
ing and  motion  picture  theater  to  be 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Alason  street 
near  Turk,  for  the  Joseph  McDonough 
Estate.  The  new  amusement  house  wdl 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70,000. 


Architects  Have  Much  Work 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Norberg,  archi- 
tects of  Burlingamc,  Cal,,  have  plans 
for  no  less  than  three  large  concrete 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  One 
of  these  is  for  Attorney  Kirkbride  of 
San  Mateo  and  another  is  a  Class  "C"' 
theater  and  store  building  for  George  W. 
Gates  of  Burlingamc.  The  same  archi- 
tects also  have  a  number  of  attractive 
residence  jobs,  including  a  bungalow  for 
John  McBain,  the  San  .Mateo  County 
Supervisor. 


Rousseau  &  Rousseau  Busy 

Messrs.  Rousseau  &  Rousse.iu,  the  San 
Francisco  architects,  have  (|uite  a  lit- 
tle new  work  under  v\ay,  including  a 
three-story  and  basement  frame  apart- 
ment house  on  Sacramento  street,  west 
of  Pine,  for  Robert  Dewar;  a  six-slorj' 
steel  frame  brick  apartment  house  for 
Theo.  and  Clara  Rolfs  at  Sutter  and 
Jones  streets;  and  a  three-story  Class 
"C"  store  and  hotel  at  Seventh  and  How- 
ard streets,  all  in  San   Francisco. 


Large   Dairy  Depot 

The  Associated  .Milk  Producers  Com- 
pany, recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  plans  to  erect  a  large  brick 
and  concrete  depot  in  the  vicinity  of 
Third  and  Townscnd  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


$15,000   Country  House 

Water  H.  Katelilf.  Jr.,  nf  Berkeley 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  $15,000  coun- 
try house  to  be  erected  near  Mt.  Diablo 
for  Mr.  R.  N.  Burgess. 
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San  Jose  Architects 

Frank  D.  Wolfe  of  San  Jose  has  quite 
a  little  work  under  way.  He  is  making 
plans  for  a  bungalow  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  at  Second  and  Williams 
streets,  also  alterating  the  D.  C.  Lom- 
barde  house  into  apartments,  and  remod- 
elling the   White   House. 

Andrew  P.  Hill,  Jr..  has  made  plans 
for  a  small  apartment  house  and  garage. 

Theodore  Lenzen  has  made  plans  for 
remodelling  the  old  building  of  G. 
Wendt  &  Sons,  and  Chas.  .McKenzie  has 
plans  on  the  board  for  several  attrac- 
tive residences. 


Christian  Science  Church 

Elmer  Grey  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has 
designed  a  number  of  churches  in  South- 
ern California,  has  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  $15,000  Christian 
Science  church   at   Palo  Alto. 


OBITUARY 
Fernand  Parmentier,  F.  A,  I.  A. 

Mr.  Fernand  Parmentier.  secretary  of 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  died  at 
Seddul  Bahr  in  the  Dardanelles  on  Au- 
gust 7,  19 IS.  The  news  of  his  passing 
was  not  received  in  Southern  California 
until  the  latter  part  of  January.  It 
brought  sadness  to  many  hearts  in  Los 
Angeles  and  caused  them  to  more  keenly 
realize  the  tragedy  of  the  great  war  in 
Europe.  When  the  European  war  broke 
out  Mr.  Parmentier,  though  not  physic- 
ally robust,  answered  the  call  of  his 
country  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the    French   army. 

Mr.  Parmentier  was  born  in  Paris 
forty-eight  years  ago,  the  son  of  a 
French  officer  who  fought  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  His  mother  was 
an  Alsatian. 

Mr.  Parmentier  journeyed  to  Southern 
California  in  1890,  entering  the  service 
of  a  Santa  Barbara  architect  as  draughts- 
man. He  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1894. 
working  in   local   offices   for  three   years 


and  then  going  into  business  for  himself. 
During  the  years  of  his  practice  he 
planned  many  notable  buildings,  includ- 
ing business  blocks,  apartment  houses, 
hotels  and  fine  residences.  The  last 
building  he  designed  was  the  $100,000 
Murray  apartments  in  the  Westlake  Dis- 
trict. 

For  thirteen  years  before  he  went 
abroad  Mr.  Parmentier  actively  served 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  as  its  secretary.  The 
news  of  Mr.  Parmentier's  election  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  reached  him  in 
the  trenches  in  Alsace. 

No  details  have  been  received  as  to 
how  the  Los  Angeles  architect  caine  to 
his  death. 


Alexander  Forbes  Oakey 

The  death  of  ]\Ir.  Alexander  F.  Oakey, 
architect,  occurred  in  a  San  Francisco 
hospital  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Oakey  was  well  known  to  the 
older  men  of  the  profession.  He  came 
to  California  from  New  York  with  the 
late  A.  Page  Brown  and  had  lived  in 
San   Francisco  ever  since. 

Mr.  Oakey  had  a  very  thorough  train- 
ing in  architecture  and  his  many  bril- 
liant natural  gifts  led  him  into  various 
lines  of  work,  more  or  less  related  to 
architecture,  such  as  acoustics,  stained 
glass,  wall  paper  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. In  earlier  days  he  worked  in  the 
offices  of  such  men  as  R.  M.  Hunt  of 
New  York  and  Norman  Shaw  of  London. 

At  one  time  he  was  in  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Sullivaw 
Jones,  later  of  the  firm  of  Palmer,  Horn- 
bostel  &  Jones  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Oakey's  career  as  an  architect  was 
varied  and  picturesque  and  included  such 
interesting  commissions  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Villa  Mattel  near  Rome  and 
the  construction  of  a  mansion  in  San- 
tiago. Chile. 

Mr.  Oakey  upheld  the  finest  traditions 
of  his  profession  with  a  dignity  and  a 
distinction  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
rough  and  readv  methods  so  generally 
prevalent  heretofore  in  the  West. 
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"Do  It  Electrically" 

Special   Articles  this   Month  by   Fred  G.  Dustin,  Geo.  A. 
Schneider,  J.  E.  Van  Hoosear  and  Edwin  W.  Moore. 

Xexl  nwnlh  —  '  Indirect  Lighting  "  ■•Electricity  in  the  Office  Building 


Electricity  in  the  Home. 

By  FKEL)  G.    DUSTIN,   Minneapolis 

WITHIN  the  present  generation  a  re- 
markable evolution  in  artificial 
lighting  has  taken  place.  The  vs'fiter  well 
remembers,  as  a  child,  how  his  grand- 
niotlier  manufactured  her  own  tallow 
candles  by  the  two  processes  of  using 
dips   and  moulds. 

To  attempt  an  extended  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  illuminants  which  have 
been  employed  in  man's  attempts  to  im- 
itate the  light  of  the  sun  would  require 
a  long  discussion  and  is  outside  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article. 

A  brief  summary,  however,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  better  appreciate  the 
present  refinemient. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  savage  man 
first  kindled  his  bonfire  from  some  nat- 
ural agent  such  as  an  active  volcano  or 
burning  gas  well.  Later  he  discovered 
that  the  grease  dripping  from  his  cooked 
meat  would  readily  burn,  and  that  a  bit 
of  rush  or  other  combustible  absorbent 
would  emit  a  fair  light  if  kept  partially 
submerged  in  such  a  bath  of  animal  fat. 

Candles,  made  first  from  animal  fats, 
and  later  from  vegetable  wax,  were  a 
natural  result,  and.  as  inventive  intelli- 
gence in  man  developed,  more  improved 
forms  of  lamps  succeeded  them. 

A  great  advance  was  made  when  burn- 
ing fluids  were  introduced,  incorporating 
the  use  of  cotton  wicks  and  improved 
burners.  The  use  of  kerosene  lamps  was 
a  most  important  step  in  modern  light- 
ing, and  was  probably  the  first  illuminant 
bright  enough  to  require  the  use  of 
shades  for  the  eyes. 

The  invention  and  use  of  artificial 
gas  was  a  logical  result  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamentals  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  developments  in  the  last  few 
years  along  this  line  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

It  was  early  appreciated  that  a  light 
with  a  minimum  of  accompanying  heat 
would  be  a  very  desirable  agent  to  cm- 
ploy.  Inefficiency  and  fire  losses  were 
very  noticeable  with  the  flame  types  of 
illuminants.  and  man  has  studiously  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  fire  fly,  in  the 
production  of  its  cold  light. 

With  the  discovery  and  production  of 
current  electricity,  an  early  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  artificial  light  from  this 
source;   and   we   have  just  observed   the 


thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  advent  of 
Edison's  first  incandescent  carbon  lamp. 
This  light,  within  a  glass  bottle,  com- 
pared with  open  flame  lamps  using  ex- 
plosive gases  and  liiiuids,  certainly  seems 
as  safe  an  illuminant  as  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

For  economical  reasons,  light  without 
heat  is  greatly  desired,  since,  as  the  light 
itself  is  the  result  of  heat,  every  particle 
of  heat  not  expended  in  the  actual  light 
is  a  direct  loss.  These  losses  have  been 
gradually  cut  down  through  various  im- 
provements until  today,  with  the  so-called 
Mazda  and  Nitrogen  lamps,  the  amount 
of  electrical  energy  for  a  given  quan- 
tity of  light  is  ridiculously  small. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  great  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  electricity,  places 
the  electric  light  easily  within  the  reach 
of  the   most  humble  citizen. 

On  a  candlepower  basis,  electric  light 
costs  about  one-twentieth  tlie  price  of 
lighting  with  candles;  and  for  tlie  price 
of  one  ordinary  parlor  match,  used  in 
lighting  the  candles,  one  can  obtain  the 
use  of  a  four-candlepower  light  for  ten 
minutes.  This  is  cheaper  than  most  peo- 
ple realize. 

Outside  the  cheapness  and  safety  of 
electric  lights,  the  supreme  convenience 
of  control  must  appeal  to  everyone.  A 
touch  of  the  button  floods  the  room  with 
liffht;  inaccessible  lights  are  readily  op- 
erated from  one  or  several  remote  points; 
dark  closets,  basements  and  attics  are 
as  properly  illuminated  as  any  other 
parts  of  the  premises. 

With  the  advent  of  electric  current  in 
the  home  for  lighting  purposes,  other  im- 
portant uses  have  been  rapidly  devel- 
oped and  the  small  electric  motor  has 
been  put  to  a  hundred  uses. 

The  use  of  vacuum  cleaners  first  in- 
troduced in  office  buildings,  theaters,  etc., 
is  now  general  in  the  home.  Here  an 
electric  motor  is  employed  to  drive  a 
fan  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  whereby  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed.  Nozzles  are 
provided  and  so  arranged  that  the  suc- 
tion of  the  vacuum  formed  has  a  power- 
ful lifting  action  on  the  surface  ap' 
plied,  and  particles  of  sand,  lint,  dust 
and  all  bits  of  loose  materials  are  quickly 
removed  from  the  substance  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  suitable  receptacle,  leaving 
the  rug  or  other  fabric  clean,  and  the  air 
free  from  dust.     The  use  of  this  device 
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has  done  much  toward  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  of  the  spread  of  contagion.  The 
sweeper  type  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  home,  and  these  are  ob- 
tainable at  very  moderate  prices. 

What  an  advance  in  civilization  has 
been  made  from  the  primitive  method 
of  washing-  out  clothing  at  the  side  of 
the  brook  by  beating  the  goods  on  flat 
rocks,  to  the  present  modern  household 
laundry  equipment.  Now  the  clothing 
is  placed  within  the  receptacle  of  an  elec- 
tric washer,  together  with  a  bath  of 
soapy  water,  and  the  small  electric  motor 
onerates  the  vacuum  cups  of  the  machine 
thoroughly  removing  every  stain  in  a 
few  minutes.  Likewise,  the  wringing, 
that  bugbear  of  "Blue  Monday,"  is  per- 
formed by  the  same  motor.  A  turn  of 
a  lever  operates  the  wringer  rolls  in 
either  direction,  and  all  superfluous 
moisture  is  effectively  removed.  The 
cost  of  current  for  operating  such  a  de- 
vice is  about  one  cent  per  hour. 

Other  motors  of  even  smaller  size  are 
employed  to  operate  the  ice-cream 
freezer,  mix  the  dough  for  bread  and 
cake,  beat  eggs,  chop  food  of  various 
kinds,  and,  even  in  my  lady's  boudoir, 
through  the  agency  of  the  electric  vibra- 
tor, to  gently  massage  away  the  wrinkles 
of  ripening  years. 

Used  therapeutically,  these  massage 
machines  have  most  important  functions 
in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  mus- 
cular and  nervous  complaints,  stimulat- 
ing circulation  and  assisting  nature  to 
perfect  a  cure. 

The  electric  hair  drier  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  motor-driven  fan  and  an  elec- 
trically operated  air  warmer,  whereby 
one  can  be  assured  of  safely  drying  the 
hair  on  a  dark,  cold  winter  evening  as 
well   as   in   briglit.   sunshiny   weather. 

The  dangerous  hot  water  bag  has  been 
superseded  by  the  valuable  therapeutic 
agent,  the  electric  heating  pad.  These 
can  be  employed  for  the  application  of 
dry  heat,  or,  by  the  use  of  a  water- 
proof covering,  are  equally  serviceable 
for  hot  compresses;  and  as  the  amount 
of  heat  is  adjustable,  one  is  enabled  to 
obtain  any  temperature  effect  desired. 
Moreover,  an  automatic  device  operates 
to  prevent  an  excessive  generation  of 
heat. 

Electric  irons,  coflfee  percolators,  chaf- 
ing dishes  and  toasters  are  now  so  well 
known  as  to  require  but  passing  men- 
tion. It  suffices  to  say  that  each  of  these 
appliances  does  its  work  in  a  cleanly, 
sanitary  and  economical  manner,  with 
a  minimum  of  labor,  and  without  wast- 
ing energy  in  heating  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  special 
wiring  is  not  necessary,  though  desir- 
able, to  operate  anj'  of  the  devices  above 
mentioned,  as  they  may  be  readily  at- 
tached to  any  lighting  socket  in  place 
of  the  lamp. 


In  keeping  up  with  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  civilization  and  refinement  of  liv- 
ing, the  art  of  lighting  man's  abode  has 
made  remarkable  advances.  It  is  a  long 
cry  from  the  dim  bonfire  in  the  cave 
man's  den  to  the  modern  electrical  light- 
ing equipment  in  the  houses  of  present 
society. 

There  has  been  a  slow  but  steadily  ev- 
olutionary development  in  artificial  light- 
ing until  today  we  have  not  only  an 
abundance  of  light,  but,  moreover,  a 
lig'ht  that  is  economical  in  use,  beautiful 
to   behold   and   correct   for   color  values. 

For  all  time,  of  course,  sun  light  will 
remain  the  standard  of  perfection,  as  it 
is  free  to  all,  as  it  has  practically  a  con- 
stant color  value  and  as  it  is  the  best 
possible  light  for  the  eyes. 

Constant  and  correct  color  value  is  de- 
sirable in  order  that-dress  fabrics,  house 
furnishing,  paintings  and  even  the  hu- 
man skin  may  always  appear  the  same 
under  various  conditions  of  lighting.  But 
most  important  is  the  physiological  ef- 
fect that  lig'ht  has  upon  the  organs  of 
sight. 

Sun  light  coming  strongest  from  above 
and  diffused  by  refraction  and  reflection, 
strikes  the  eye  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
can  do  the  least  mischief  to  that  deli- 
cate organ;  since  nature  has  afforded 
it  protection  by  the  overhanging  brow, 
eye  lashes  and  thick  upper  lid.  Strong 
liglit  reaching  the  eye  from  below  is 
very  injurious,  as  the  lower  lid  is  much 
more  transparent  and  the  other  natural 
protections  are  deficient  under  this  con- 
dition. This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  snow  blindness,  where  a  strong 
glare  of  light  is  reflected  upward  into  the 
eyes. 

Bright  lights  placed  within  the  line  of 
vision  materially  lessen  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  eye.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  object  looked  at  may  be 
more  brightly  illuminated,  the  effect  of 
the  bright  light  shining  in  the  eye  has 
the  effect  of  contracting  the  pupil,  which 
is  nature's  best  protection,  thereby  al- 
lowing less  light  to  pass  through  to  the 
retina.  It  is  this  latter  light  only  which 
reaches  the  retina  that  determines  the 
actual  value   of  our  vision. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  best  re- 
sults of  illumination  are  secured  by  plac- 
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iiig;  the  initial  sources  of  light  well  above 
the  line  of  vision  and  diffusing  the  light 
by  means  of  suitable  shades.  This  well 
understood  fact  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
sign of  various  types  of  lighting  fixtures 
where  the  lamps  are  placed  ratlicr  high 
or  properly  i)rotected  witli  suitable 
shades. 

There  are  today  three  distinct  types  of 
ligliting  fixtures;  namely,  the  direct,  the 
indirect  and  the  semi-indirect.  With  the 
direct  ty|ie  where  the  light  falls  directly 
on  the  oliject  to  be  illuminated  the  source 
of  light  must  be  placed  high  in  the  room 
such  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  sliower  fixtures.  Here  the  lamps, 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  living  room, 
sliould  be  placed  at  least  eight  feet  above 
the  floor  and  controlled  by  means  of 
wall  switches.  The  indirect  type  allows 
none  of  the  primary  light  to  fall  directly 
but  is  all  tlirown  upward  upon  the  ceil- 
ing itself  or  a  suitable  reflecting  surface 
and  re-reflected  downward.  The  semi- 
indirect  type  is  arranged  to  throw  a 
part  of  the  light  upward  and  a  part 
downward  through  translucent  bowls  or 
shades.  Each  has  its  particular  merits 
and  the  type  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
should  be  selected  for  each  case.  It  is 
obvious  that  electricity  lends  itself  bet- 
ter than  other  agents  of  illumination  for 
these  various  types  of  lighting  fixtures, 
as  heat,  smoke  and  noxious  fumes  are  all 
eliminated. 

To  enjoy  the  privileges  mentioned 
above,  it  is.  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
home  be  wired  for  electricity.  It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  that  so  many  homes 
have  been  built  in  our  city  where  this 
desirable  feature  has  been  omitted.  It  is 
unfortunate  only  that  it  has  deprived 
the  owner  or  occupant  the  great  bene- 
fits of  the  use  of  electricity  and  no  new 
house,  large  or  small,  broadly  speaking, 
is  now  being  constructed  without  this 
necessary  and  valuable  feature. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  home  was 
not  wired  when  constructed  need  deter 
no  one  from  using  electricity,  as  it  is 
readily  possible  to  wire  any  finished 
building,  concealing  all  wiring  in  the 
walls  and  floors.  To  be  sure  it  is  an 
art  to  do  this  work  ncatl)',  but  the  skilled 
mechanic  using  proper  materials  is  able 
to  do  this  work  without,  in  the  least, 
damaging  the  house  or  its  decorations. 

The  master  electrician  determines  the 
requirements  of  the  owner,  secures  from 
the  lighting  company  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  service  wires  from  its  lines, 
makes  up  his  schedule  and  list  of  ma- 
terials. This  is  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  wireman.  who.  with  his 
helper,  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions through  his  special  knowledge  of 
his  business  and  building  construction. 

The  service  wires  are  installed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  lighting  com- 
pany   and    the    branch    circuits    are    ar- 


ranged to  provide  for  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  wiring  schedule  of  lights. 
It  is  often  a  source  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration how  the  competent  wireman 
succeeds  in  doing  his  work  in  finished 
houses.  A  bit  of  baseboard  or  atlic  floor 
carefully  removed  gives  him  access  to 
his  outlets  and  switches  and  by  means 
of  his  "fish-tape"  he  can  reach  points 
which  might  have  appeared  inaccessible 
to  tlie  layman. 

Hardwood  floors  are  left  intact,  and 
the  wires  are  fished  up  and  down  in  hol- 
low spaces  between  walls  and  between 
floors  and  ceilings,  sometimes  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  knowledge  of  building  con- 
struction to  utilize  odd  corners  and  run- 
ways for  his  "fishing"  operations. 

These  fished  wires  are  all  covered,  not 
only  with  their  rubber  coating,  but,  in 
addition,  with  a  flexible,  insulating  tuli- 
ing  which  thoroughly  protects  the  wires 
from  contact  witli  each  other  and  other 
conducting  materials.  In  fact,  this  class 
of  work  is  particularly  satisfactory,  as 
it  is  installed  after  all  other  mechanics 
have  finished  the  placing  of  their  mate- 
rials and  no  opportunity  exists  for  dis- 
turbing the   electric   wiring. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  high  grade 
materials  and  skilled  mechanics  be  em- 
ployed, the  cost  of  wiring  a  home  is 
ridiculously  small,  being  only  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, less,  in  fact,  than  almost  any  other 
part  of   its   construction   or  finish. 

The  time  has  passed  when  electricity 
in  the  home  might  have  been  properly 
termed  a  luxury,  as  it  is  now  within 
reach  of  all  and  is  recognized  a  real  nec- 
essity to  our  modern  life. 


Worth   Double   the   Money 

Some  people  seem  to  think  tliat  the 
circulation  of  The  .Architect  and  Engi- 
neer is  confined  to  architects,  engineers 
and  the  building  trade.  They  are  mis- 
taken. This  magazine  is  read  quite  as 
extensively  by  owners  of  buildings,  cap- 
italists, bankers  and  insurance  people, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  letter,  one 
of  many  similar  epistles  receis'ed  by  the 
publishers: 


MARVIN    SHOE   CO..  Inc. 

WHOLESALE    SHOES 


216    MARKET  STREET 

San    Francisco.    January    21.    1916. 

The  .\rchitect  and  Engineer  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.50  for 
191(i  subscription.  Don't  sec  how  you  can  fur- 
nish such  a  high-class  work  for  the  money. 
Honestly   it's   worth   double— and   then   cheap. 


Yours  truly, 


F.    W.    Marvik. 
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Photografh  of  the  tubular  ;am/-.t  installed  in 
angle  pull  soekels.  One  end  of  the  lamfi  is  held 
by  a  socket  shell  only.  Regular  pull  socket  can 
be  either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  as  desired. 

Bathroom  Lighting 

THE  requirements  of  bathroom  liglit- 
ing  are  important  but  not  complex. 
The  main  object  is  usually  to  provide  sat- 
isfactory illumination  for  shaving,  comb- 
ing the  hair,  etc.,  before  the  mirror  with 
a  fair  intensity  throughout  the  room. 
Even  with  the  fine  reflecting  qualities  of 
walls  and  furnishings,  a  centrally  located 
ceiling  outlet  or  a  single  wall  bracket 
at  one  side  of  the  mirror  hardly  pro- 
vides suitable  freedom  from  shadows  for 
shaving. 

The  accompany- 
ing illustr  a  t  i  o  n  s 
from  the  Lighting 
Journal  explain  a 
new  and  very  prac- 
tical method  of 
bathroom  lighting. 
Two  frosted  lamps 
are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  mirror, 
the  latter  being  the 
outside  of  the  door 
to  the  medicine 
chest,  placed  just 
above  the  wash- 
stand. 

The  results  are 
pleasing.  When  not 
lighted  the  fix- 
tures are  incon- 
s  p  i  c  u  o  u  s,  the 
frosted  lamps  hav- 
ing much  the  ap- 
pearance of  short  white  glass  towel  bars 
in  a  vertical  position.  One  lamp  will 
light  the  usual  bathroom  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  distribution  from  the 
frosted  lamp  combined  with  the  white 
interior  of  the  room  producing  very  uni- 
form illumination. 


Diagram  of  bathroom 
fixture.  giTing  details 
of    construction. 


Some  Things   I   Would  Do   Were   I   an 
Architect 

By   GEORGE   A.   SCHNEIDER 

MOST  of  us  have  a  habit  of  telling 
anybody  and  everj'body  what  we 
would  do  if  we  were  king,  and  sometimes 
some  of  us  bring  forth  points  that  the 
king  could  use.  Now,  for  instance,  I'm 
an  electrical  engineer,  but  if  1  were  an 
architect,  well — 

In  the  first  place  1  would  put  a  stop 
to  useless  stair  climbing  in  any  house  1 
planned.  The  solution  is  simple — inter- 
phones. These  little  step  and  energy 
savers  could  be  designated  in  my  plans 
and  the  wires  run  at  the  same  time  the 
other  wiring  is  installed.  By  planning 
their  installation  with  the  house  1  could 
find  for  them  the  most  advantageous  po- 
sition, which  would'obviate  the  marring 
of  walls  accompanying  an  installation 
made  after  the  completion  of  the  house. 

1  would  banish  the  broom  from  any 
and  every  house  1  planned.  The  solu- 
tion is  the  stationary  vacuum  cleaner. 
It  is  possible  to  place  one  of  these  ef- 
ficient cleaning  agencies  in  a  corner  of 
the  basement  and  from  it  run  pipes  to 
every  floor.  By  designating  this  sj'S- 
tem  in  my  plans,  the  pipes  could  be  in- 
stalled while  the  house  was  building, 
thus  entailing  small  installation  cost. 
With  this  system  I  would  arrange  out- 
lets on  every  floor  at  which  the  oper- 
ator could  attach  a  hose  and  cleaning 
tool  and  by  means  of  a  handy  switch 
start  and  stop  the  motor  in  the  base- 
ment. 

I  would  arrange  my  illumination  so 
that  there  would  be  a  pure  white  indi- 
rect light  in  every  room.  This  elim- 
inates all  shadows  and  saves  oculist  bills. 

I'd  plan  for  an  electric  kitchen  w^ith 
current  taps  designated  for  an  electric 
range  and  electric  utensils.  The  dining 
room  would  be  planned  so  that  outlets 
would  be  near  the  dining  and  serving 
tables,  to  which  the  attachment  plugs 
of  the  various  electrical  devices,  ever 
present  in  the  modern  home,  could  be 
attached. 

I'd  arrange  for  an  electrical  laundry. 
An  electric  washing  machine,  drier  and 
ironing  machine  would  be  accommo- 
dated witli  handy  outlets  and  spare  cur- 
rent taps  would  take  care  of  any  addi- 
tional equipment. 

Every  room  would  have  a  neat,  unob- 
trusive outlet  to  which  an  electric  fan. 
I  an  absolute  summer  necessity,  could  be 
easily  attached.  Finally,  I'd  arrange  to 
have  a  spare  outlet  in  every  room  to 
take   care   of   eventualities. 

Thus  would  I  provide  for  a  home  elec- 
trical in  the  plans  of  every  house  I  de- 
signed. Even  though  the  facilities  would 
not  be  taken  advantage  of,  they  could 
be  installed  at  very  little  cost  and  would 
be  ready  when  the  occasion  arose. 
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The  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Construction* 
By  J.   E.   VAN   HOOSEAR 

THE  service  to  which  electricity  can 
be  applied  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  both  small  and  large,  and  of 
any  material,  is  increasing  and  will  be 
found  indispensable  when  the  builders 
fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  electric 
motor-driven  devices  that  are  now  placed 
at  their  disposal.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  at  this  time  to  bring  out  the  uses 
to  which  electricity  is  being  applied 
through  the  motor  and  otherwise  in 
building  construction  work,  to  the  profit 
of  anyone  connected  with  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

Work  that  can  be  done  by  means  of 
electricity  is  limited  only  by  the  desires 
of  the  individual,  and  can  be  applied  from 
the  first  operation  of  clearing  a  lot  to 
the  last  operation  of  polishing  the  floors. 
Starting  with  the  pioneer  work  of 
clearing  a  heavily  wooded  site  that  is 
frequently  encountered,  a  motor-driven 
wood  saw  is  set  up  to  work  into  cord 
wood  any  timber  that  may  be  standing 
on  the  premises;  next  electricity  is  used 
to  explode  powder  in  removing  stumps 
or  rocks  from  the  site;  the  excavation  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  motor- 
driven  excavator  which  deposits  the  dirt 
into  trucks  that  haul  it  to  the  dumps  and 
in  return  deliver  the  rock,  sand  and  ce- 
ment that  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
foundation  and  walls.  In  a  great  nuni- 
ber  of  places  where  the  excavation  is 
deep,  large  quantities  of  water  accumu- 
late, and  it  is  necessary  that  this  water 
should  be  removed  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  foundation  work;  this  is  easily 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  motor- 
driven  pump,  which  needs  very  little  at- 
tention, as  it  can  be  equipped  with  an 
automatic  float  switch,  which  will  keep 
the  water  out  night  and  day.  From  this 
stage  on,  a  motor-driven  saw  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  do  all  the 
rough  sawing  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  concrete  forms  and  the  build- 
ing frame. 

The  concrete  used  for  foundation 
walls,  floors  and  walks  is  mixed  ii  a 
motor-driven  mixer,  and  hoisted  to  dif- 
ferent levels  for  distribution  by  nieans 
of  a  motor-driven  lift  supplied  with  a 
special  dumping  bucket.  The  liricks  and 
other  materials  are  also  hoisted  to  the 
several  floors  by  means  of  electric  hoists, 
thereby  saving  time  and  addin'^  to  the 
efficiency. 

Some  little  data  have  been  gathered  in 
connection  with  concrete  work  in  _  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  power  requir'^d 
in  mixing  and  other  work  directly  con- 
nected with  it.  In  a  reinforced  concrete 
loft  huilding  of  three  stories,  3.00D  yards 
of  material  were  used.  A  one-yard  mixer 

•Paper  read  before  the  Builders'  Congress. 
San  Francisco. 


driven  by  means  of  a  IS  h.p.  moror 
handled  the  material,  a  saw  driven  by  a 
5  h.p.  motor  cut  all  the  lumb;r  use] 
in  making  the  forms;  these  two  motors 
consumed  a  total  of  2,000  kilowatt  hours, 
or  about  1.5  yards  per  kilowatt  hour. 
In  a  steel  structure  concrete  building  of 
eighteen  stories,  using  1,782  yards  of  ma- 
terial, 829  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  cur- 
rent were  used,  showing  a  consumption 
of  1  kilowatt  hour  for  each  2.15  yards 
mixed.  The  last  named  job  was  dont 
by  a  contractor  who  owned  se\'eral  gas 
engine  driven  mixers,  which  he  had  been 
using  for  a  number  of  years.  He  set  one 
of  them  up  to  do  this  work,  and  after 
running  a  couple  of  days  it  developed 
troubles,   causing  delay  and   e-cpcnse. 

An  electric  motor  was  then  secured 
to  complete  the  work,  which  it  did  in 
the  usual  satisfactory. manner.  Now  be, 
like  many  others  who  have  taken  tl.e 
interest  to  look  into  the  merits  of  eter- 
tric-driven  machines,  will  have  no  other 
mode   of   operation. 

The  plumber  has  not  been  left  be- 
hind, and  if  the  job  is  large  he  will  liave 
motor-driven  pipe  and  thread  cutting  ma- 
chines on  it  to  help  him  with  his  work. 
If  the  outside  walls  are  to  be  plas- 
tered, this  can  be  speedily  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  motor-driven  compressed 
air  plastering  machine,  which  will  lay 
on  a  coat  of  cement  plaster  to  any  thick- 
ness desired.  If  the  huilding  is  of  steel 
strticture,  the  beams  can  be  liristed 
and  placed  by  means  of  an  electric- 
driven  hoist.  In  connection  with  the 
placing  of  steel,  it  has  been  the  opinion 
of  a  large  majority  of  those  directly  in- 
terested in  this  work  that  the  operation 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  satisfac- 
tion by  means  of  the  steam  donkey  en- 
gine; precedent,  like  a  rut  in  a  road, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  follow 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get  away 
from,  and  I  presume  is  the  solution  for 
this.  Upon  a  close  study  of  the  matter 
it  is  found  that  the  reason  for  this  con- 
tention is  they  either  own  engine-driven 
hoists  or  have  tried  to  do  their  work 
with  improvised  electric-driven  appara- 
tus which  was  found  unsuited  to  the 
task,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  results, 
would  not  listen  to  anyone  regarding 
the  up-to-date  motor-driven  appliances 
that  have  speed  and  control  equal  to  the 
best  of  engine-driven  hoists;  it  would 
be  well  for  anyone  who  is  contemplat- 
ing getting  new  equipment  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  the  electric  hoist. 

After  erecting  the  steel,  the  rivets 
that  hold  it  together  are  driven  home 
and  headed  by  means  of  hammers  oper- 
ated with  compressed  air  which  is  sup- 
plied  by  a  motor-driven   compressor. 

The  plaster  which  finishes  the  walls 
is  mixed  with  motor-driven  machinery 
that  has  been  found  to  give  a  more  thor- 
ough mix  than  was  obtained  by  the  old 
method. 
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III  marble  work,  motor  power  is  found 
necessary  from  start  to  finish,  even  to 
the  chiselinp  and  drilling  that  is  nec- 
essary in  the  process  of  setting;  it  in 
place. 

In  fine  interior  hardwood  finish,  the 
electric  glue  pot  is  found  indispensable 
and  is  not  a  fire  hazard. 

.\  unique  use  has  been  found  for  elec- 
tricity bj-  one  of  our  local  builders,  in 
tlie  placing  of  an  electric  sign  on  a 
large  building  he  was  erecting,  thereby 
availing  himself  of  a  modern  way  of  ad- 
vertising night  and  day  the  class  of 
building  erected,  and  in  an  up-to-date 
manner. 

In  the  polishing  of  a  great  number  of 
large  Hoors  of  ball  rooms,  halls,  etc., 
portable  scraping  and  sanding  machines 
have  been  built,  and  are  operated  by 
motors  that  form  a  part  of  the  appara- 
tus. Xo  other  mode  of  drive  would  serve 
the  purpose,  because  of  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained if  coal  or  gas  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  motive  power. 

\\  hat  may  be  of  interest  to  this  body 
is  a  unique  method  of  mixing  and  de- 
livering concrete,  ditiering  considerably 
from  the  old  way,  and  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  cases  where  very  heavy 
walls  are  to  be  built,  or  in  places  where 
the  forms  cannot  be  reached  from  above, 
and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air.  There  are  two  quite  dis- 
tinct patented  ways  of  doing  it.  The 
first  requires  the  usual  motor-driven 
mi.xer,  which  in  turn  deposits  the  mix 
of  about  20  cubic  feet  into  the  upper 
end  of  a  cylinder  shaped  tank  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  8  feet  long,  cone  shaped  at 
the  lower  end  and  connected  with  an  8- 
inch  pipe  line  that  delivers  the  charge 
to  the  forms  that  may  be  located  a  con- 
sideralile  distance  away,  in  some  cases 
as  far  as  2,000  feet.  The  charge  is  driven 
from  the  receiver  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air  under  100  pounds  pressure 
to  the  square  inch  at  a  rate  of  one  charge 
per  minute  where  the  distance  is  around 
300  feet,  or  about  three  minutes  where 
the  distance  is  l.SOO  feet,  and  requires 
a  200  h.p.  motor  to  drive  a  1.200-foot 
air  compressor  delivering  at  125  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch.  The  other 
method  uses  a  smaller  tank  with  5-inch 
delivery  pipe:  the  charge  of  about  10 
cubic  feet  of  sand.  rock,  cement  and 
water  is  delivered  direct  into  the  tank, 
no  mixing  machine  being  used.  The 
cover  is  then  closed  and  the  compressed 
air  turned  into  the  tank  and  forces  the 
charge  up  to  the  desired  location.  In 
passing  through  the  pipe  line  the  mate- 
rial becomes  thoroughly  mixed.  Roth 
of  these  machines  have  been  used  on 
large  tunnel  inbs  in  San  Francisco  with 
satisfactorv  results  in  cost  of  delivery 
of  material  and   quality  of  work. 


Increasing  Demand  for  Electric  Wires  a 
Test  of   Our  Prosperity 

By   MR.   EDWIN    \V.  MOOUE,    l'rt»i,lciii   of  ihc 
Electric   Ciblc   Company 

THERE  are  thirty-seven  manufactur- 
ers of  insulated  wire  in  America;  and 
their  output,  despite  their  equipment  and 
twenty-four  hour  operation,  cannot  equal 
the  demand  for  this  important  electrical 
product. 

The  gross  income  in  the  past  year  of 
the  electrical  industry  and  service  must 
have  totaled  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  This  includes  cen- 
tral stations,  electric  railways,  telegraph 
and  telephone  service,  electrical  manu- 
facturing and   the   like. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
vast  sum  which  is  tied  up  in  electrical 
interests  in  this  country.  The  income 
from  the  lighting  industry  alone  last  year 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty  million  dol- 
lars. Electric  railways,  which  are  knit- 
ting the  country  more  closely  together 
than  ever,  had  receipts  of  seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  brought  in  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars. 

Our  interest  as  makers  of  insulated 
wire  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  watt  of 
electric  current  sooner  or  later  passes 
through  an  electrical  conductor.  The 
electric  locomotive  in  the  mine,  the 
motor  in  the  factory,  the  electric  heat- 
ing iron,  or  your  electric  light — all  reach 


Prometheus,  the  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 
Electric,  of  course 

Resource'  —  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  qualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Warmer  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  am]  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
217  Humboldt  Bank  Buildine,   San  Francisco. 

Tlie  FrosinietBTiexLis 
ElectLiric  Cossupany 
nannnnnnnDDEi 
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to  the  source  of  power  generation 
throug-h   insulated   wire. 

Naturalb',  we  have  kept  in  touch  with 
conditions  throughout  the  countrj'  and 
we  have  found  that  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity, and,  of  course,  for  wire,  has 
proved  a  most  accurate  measure  of  the 
country's  recent  commercial  expansion. 
There  can  be  no  important  developments 
of  building  operations  without  a  large 
demand   for  insulated   wire. 

There  are  two  phases  in  which  we  are 
interested — the  industrial  demand  for 
electricity  and  the  demand  in  the  home. 
The  latter  is  just  as  much  a  measure 
of  prosperity  as  the  former,  \\hen  times 
are  good  the  housewife  is  in  a  receptive 
mood  for  the  purchase  of  electrical  de- 
vices, as  short  cuts  to  a  number  of  house 
operations.  When  times  are  not  so 
good  common  sense  in  the  matter  may 
be  overruled  by  an  illogical  fear  of  ex- 
travagance and  she  may  go  back  to  costly 
antiquated  methods  of  toasting  bread, 
ironing,  etc.  The  present  is  pronounc- 
edly a  period  of  great  activity'  in  the 
sale  of  electrical  household  devices.  In- 
sulated wire,  of  course,  is  required. 

To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  better  the 
times  the  greater  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity used;  the  more  electricity  the  more 
wiring.  The  manufacturers  of  wire  in 
this  country  have  doubled  their  output 
in  six  months — on  orders  coming  from 
within  the  country,  not  from  without. 

This  has  a  deeper  significance  than  the 
gain  to  the  industry  itself.  The  demand 
for  electricity  is  a  sign  of  progress.  While 
we  may  look  upon  conditions  across  the 
sea  as  an  unfortunate  misuse  of  science. 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  triumphs  of 
our  electrical  engineers  and  chemists  are 
steps  forward,  by  which  every  part  of 
the  community  benefits,  so  that  we  can 
regard  the  output  of  the  insulated  wire 
industry  as  an  actual  contribution  to  the 
country's   welfare. 


How  the  Exposition  Architects  "Discov- 
ered" D'Arcy  Ryan 

Introducing  the  Exposition's  Lighting 
Wizard,  W.  D'.\rcy  Ryan,  at  a  recent 
dinner  in  his  honor,  W'illis  Polk  told 
how  the  Architectural  Commission  hap- 
pened to  "discover"  Mr.  Rvan.  Said 
Mr.   Polk: 

Mr.    Chairman    and   Gentlemen : 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  W.  D'Arcy  Ryan  came  to 
me  and  said:  "Mr.  Polk.  I  am  going  to  illuminate 
your  Exposition."  I  was  surprised,  but  I  lis- 
tened. 


He  gave  me  an   earful. 

He    filled    me    with    misgivings. 

He  engendered  in  my  heart,  the  heart  of  a 
simple   man,    great    resentment. 

Why.  said  I  to  myself,  should  a  mere  lighting 
man   speak,   even    to   an   humble   architect    like    me? 

He  was  insistent.  I  was  cold;  I  was  skeptical. 
He  said  he  came  to  me  because  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Architects.  I  was  delighted.  I 
said  to  myself,  I  will  fix  this  fellow.  I  will  call 
a    meeting   of   the    Board. 

The  Board  kicked;  the  Board  said  that  they 
had  not  sought  advice;  they  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  when  they  wanted  it  thev  would  ask 
for    it. 

But  I  said:  "Let's  hear  him  and  that  will 
end    him." 

So  I  called  a  meeting  for  11  a.  m.  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Ryan  would  receive  half 
an    hour's    consideration. 

He  came  promptly  at  11- a.  m.  No  one  left  that 
meeting    until    3:30    p.    m. 

The  first  one  to  leave  was  D'Arcy  Ryan,  and 
when  he  left  he  took  with  him  the  goat  of  every 
member  of  the  Architectural  Commission. 

From  the  sacred  fire  that  burnt  at  the  sac- 
rificial pyre  of  the  ancient  heathen  to  the  candles 
that  continuously  illuminate  the  altars  of  Chris- 
tendom; from  the  break  of  dawn  to  the  present 
light,  never  was  the  art  of  illumination  subject 
to   the   mastery   of    man. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  time;  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  moon;  by  torch  and  flame; 
by  flint  and  steel;  by  wick  and  lamp;  by  oil  and 
by  juice  man  has  ever  tried  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

From  the  savage  torch;  from  the  flaming  tripod 
lighted  to  ancient  gods,  to  the  candle,  the  lamp 
and  the  deadly  gas;  yea,  even  unto  the  wizard's 
later  dream — electricity — has  mankind  striven  to 
emulate   the    sun,    the   moon    and   the    stars. 

Xow  comes  Walter  D'Arcy  Ryan  and  he  "done 
it." 

.\s  Thomas  A.  Edison  said.  I  now  defer  to 
"that  man  Ryan." 


Improved  Lighting  for  the  Big  Cities 

Illumination  of  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  as  original  and  distinctive  as 
that  at  the  Panama-PaciUc  Exposition, 
is  promised.  The  plan  is  being  worked 
out  by  Walter  D'Arcy  Ryan,  the  Expo- 
sition  illumiination  expert. 

The  project  calls  for  the  most  mod- 
ern type  of  "blue-white"'  arc  lights, 
mounted  on  the  present  poles.  Three 
lamps  are  to  be  used  along  the  street 
and  five  at  the  principal  corners.  This 
arrangement,  Ryan  declares,  will  bring 
out  the  facades  and  skyline  of  the  build- 
ings distinctly,  and  will  also  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  lighted  street  signs 
and  show  windows. 

Ryan  has  worked  out  a  scheme  for 
lighting  Salt  Lake  Cit}'  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  for  San  Francisco.  His 
plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  Utah 
metropolis,  and  will  be  carried  out  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC 
IN TER  -  PHONES 

Facilitate  Executive  Supervision 
by    Intercommunication 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

ALL      PRINCIPAL      COAST      CITIES 


77;.-  Aicliitcct  and  Eni^iiicri-  11') 

^  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

— Si*!!'  mYw^—  *^"'"  "^f^st  particular  attention  is  given  to  prompt  and  skillful  handlinR  of  all  electhcal 
-"^/^^-J^^^^^  work  of  any  nature  with  ■■QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 

fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

163  Sutter  St.  |4U  Lick  BIdR.  i  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutler  ^21 

CENTRAL   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    APPLIANCES 

J.    All.    CARLSON,  President  and   Manager 
Phone  Douglas  387  618  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


El    "1         CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS    J^^'    ,,   , 

lUutpmatmg  CONSULTING  ENOINEER  Specifications 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 
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The  Economical  Production.  Distribution  and  Application  of  Light.  Power,  Heat  and  Ventilati' 
Illumination  Efficiency        Physical  Reports        Electrolysis  Investigations        Estimates  and  Tl-^ 
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ELECTRIC     AND 
CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 


1174  Slitter  St  Electrical    Engineers   and   Contractors  c^,,„  prancisCO 

pLeProspect90  JOBBING     -     REPAIRS    -     SUPPLIES  California 


HICKS  =  FOLTE   CORPORATIOIN 

EUECTRICAU    EINQIINEERS     AIND    CO.'NTRACTORS 

Phone  DouKlas  1373 
320  IVIarlcet  Street  San  Francisco 


Standard  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 

Telephone  Sutter  894  60  NATOMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Kos  .\ngeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2466  401  Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Display  Rooms,   Retail   Department   and  Offices 
O'Farrell  and  Mason  Streets  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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You  Can  Have  PURE 
AIR  In  Your  Building 

at  all  times  by  installing  the  TUEC  Vacuum  Cleaner.  Safeguard  the 
health  of  the  occupants  from  the  impurities  contained  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  bound  to  accumulate. 

The  TUEC  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  air  purifiers,  since  it 
not  only  keeps  an  interior  clean,  but  it  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
all  unhealthful  germs,  removing  all  dirt  from  the  cracks  and  comers  of 
a  room.  The  dirt  is  conveyed  to  a  machine  in  the  basement  where 
it  can  be  disposed  of. 


THE  TUEC 


STATIONARY  CLEANER 

is  designed  and  constructed  on  the  UNIT  plan.     This  feature  alone 
makes  it  simple,  durable  and  economical  in  operation. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CANTON,   OHIO 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

S.  F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO. 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 

724-38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
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Consulting  Engineer 

CHARLES  T.  riilLLlPS,  consulting 
engineer,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
engaged  in  consulting  engineering,  elec- 
trical, illuminating  and  mechanical,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  about  twelve  years, 

While  Mr.  Phillips  enjoys  a  large  clien- 
tele among  numerous  business  firms,  in- 
dustrial plants,  corporations  and  munici- 
palities, he  is  best  known  in  his  work  by 
a  large  number  of  prominent  architects. 

The  first  examples  of  scientific  illumi- 
nation on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  attributed 
to  Mr.  I'hillips,  and  he  has  been  either 
the  electrical  or  mechanical  engineer,  or 
both,  in  connection  with  a  large  number 
of  buildings,  among  which  are  the  D.  N. 
&  E.  Walter  &  Company's  store,  Kohler 
&  Chase,  the  Cort,  Alcazar,  Majestic, 
Wigwam,  Clunie,  Pantages,  Cory  and 
Lyric  theaters,  St.  Ignatius  church,  St. 
Joseph's  orphan  asylum.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus hall,  two  Y.  M.  1.  buildings.  Cen- 
tral M.  E.  church,  Stanford  Memorial 
Chapel,  Oakland  hotel,  Portland  post- 
office.  Willows  postoffice,  Seattle  cathe- 
dral, Lowman  building,  Seattle,  Chil- 
dren's hospital.  San  Francisco,  flats, 
apartment  houses,  warehouses,  office 
buildings,  etc. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  for  the  last  four  years  and  has 
also  written  for  the  technical  press 
throughout  the  country. 


The  current    issue   contains   an      inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Phillips. 


r-<II^r, 


SAFETY  ^^A^^  FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


The  onlv  l..(.iial  p.iml  ho.-.rd  cml«,dvinK  .ilisoluti; 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidi-iital  contact  with 
live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted  for 
apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches  ar.d 
department  stores. 

DRE\DELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 

169  ERIE  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 

Pacific  Qas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  PHONE 
Sutter  140 


HOME  PHONE 
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Review  of  Recent  Books 

of  Interest  to  the 

Architectural  and  Engineering  Professions 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  CHENEY 


REPORT  ON  A  CITY  PLAN  FOR  THE 
MLINICIPALITIES  OF  OAKLAND  AND 
BERKELEY.      By   Werner   Hegemann. 

A  splendid  piece  of  work  and  of  un- 
usual interest  to  both  architects  and  en- 
gineers is  this  comprehensive  and  well- 
presented  volume.  Claiming  to  be  more 
of  an  economist  than  a  designer,  Doctor 
Hegemann  gives  a  most  sensible, 
straight-forward  analysis  of  these  fast- 
growing  communities.  He  makes  us  see 
clearly  the  harbor,  the  railroads  for 
freight  and  passenger  distribution,  and 
the  streets  as  the  backbone  of  the  city. 
Parks,  playgrounds,  civic  art,  civic  cen- 
ters are  visualized  with  195  wcll-chosen 
illustrations  of  great  interest. 

Percy  V.  Long,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  City  Planning, 
writes  of  it: 

"Dr.  Werner  Hegemann's  City  Plan- 
ning Report  on  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
is  a  most  remarkable  analysis  of  city 
building  in  California,  and  its  compari- 
sons of  present  haphazard  conditions 
with  what  careful  planning  has  produced 
in  the  progressive  and  thoughtful  cities 
of  the  world  will  be  invaluable  to  all  in- 
terested in  civic  affairs.  There  arc  so 
many  apt  comparative  photographic  il- 
lustrations, diagrams  and  drawings  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  to  keep  from  being  in- 
terested. The  wording  is  not  technical 
and  the  enormous  number  of  facts  pre- 
sented make  us  see  these  cities  not  orily 
as  they  are  but  with  some  constructive 
and  forceful  idea  of  what  they  reason- 
ably may  be  with  careful  city  planning." 
Published  by  the  Berke'.ev  City  Club, 
301  California  Hall,  Berkeley.  Illus., 
160  pages.  In  boards,  cameo  paper, 
$1.57  postpaid;  paper,  $0.81  postpaid. 


REJERL\  OF  THE  SPANISH  RENAISSANCE. 
By  Arthur  Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley. 
This  is  the  day  of  grilled  balconies  and 
doorways  and  there  is  so  little  published 
showing  any  of  the  really  best  iron  work 
of  Europe  that  this  book  will  be  both 
welcome  and  useful  to  architects.  In 
twenty-six  full-page  plates  the  authors 
seem  to  have  selected  and  shown  the 
finest  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
wrought-iron  grills.     The  effective  mass- 


ing of  rich  ornamental  band  courses  in 
contrast  with  simple  screens  of  twisted 
bars  attained  in  Spanish  work  of  that 
period  a  success  never  since  equalled  in 
any  other  country.  With  California's 
Spanish  history  and  traditions  these  mo- 
tives will  be  both  appropriate  and  use- 
ful here.  The  illustrations  in  this  vol- 
ume give  detail  draw.ngs,  sections  and 
photographs  in  large  and  clear  form. 
It  should  be  most  useful,  therefore,  in 
the  draughting  room. 

Published  by  the  Hispanic  Societj'  of 
America,  New  York.  Cloth,  13x17 
inches,  103  pages;  illus.     $5.00  net. 

ARCHITECTURE    OF    COLONIAL    AMERICA. 
By    Harold   Donaldson    Eberlein. 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  whose 
"Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture" 
was  issued  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has 
followed  his  first  venture  with  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  volume  entitled  "The 
Architecture  of  Colonial  America,"  '3 
handbook  full  of  interest  not  only  for  the 
professional  architect,  but  for  the  lay 
reader  as  well.  Eberlein  achieves  his 
dual  purpose  by  following  out  the  proved 
theory  that  the  architecture  of  a  people 
visibly  embodies  the  social  life  and  his- 
tory of  that  people. 

The  author  explains  why  he  has  not 
used  "American  Colonial  Architecture" 
for  his  title  on  the  ground  that  of  the 
two  types  of  architecture  used  during 
that  period  in  this  country  only  one  is 
truly  colonial,  in  that  it  was  evolved 
from  local  conditions,  and  the  other 
(Georgian)  was  bodily  transplanted  from 
England.  Of  the  truly  colonial  style 
there  are  several  varieties — the  Dutch 
houses  of  New  York,  the  "seven-gable" 
type  of  New  England,  the  pre-Georgian 
tvoe  of  the  Middle  Colonies  and  the  colo- 
nial houses  of  the  South  (antedating  the 
classic  type  which  we  associate  with  the 
old  plantation  life). 

.\  chapter  on  colonial  church  archi- 
tecture is  of  great  interest,  and  another 
on  early  -A.merican  architects  records 
such  names  as  James  Fortius,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Joseph  Brown  of  Providence 
and  Charles  Bulfinch,  designer  of  the 
original  State  House,  of  which  the 
Massachusetts  building  at  our  Exposi- 
tion was  a  replica.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  price  $2.50  net.) 
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THE    PITTSBURGH    DISTRICT— CIVIC    CON- 
DITIONS.     Edited  by   Paul   U.   Kellogg. 

For  those  seeing  in  city  planning  the 
elemental  problem  of  bettering  living 
conditions,  this  thorough  piece  of  inves- 
tigation will  be  most  significant  and  val- 
uable. The  study  of  social  problems 
undoubtedly  must  form  a  large  third  of 
any  city  planning  analysis.  The  ele- 
mental obstacles  of  progress — the  lack 
of  understanding  of  civic  workers  and 
civic  forces,  the  lack  of  sanitation,  the 
housing  of  a  city's  workers,  the  dispro- 
portion of  ta.xation,  clogged  and  re- 
tarded scliools,  stinted  playgrounds — are 
liere  given  in  such  a  true  picture  as  must 
needs  set  every  reader  surely  to  tliink- 
ing  of  what  can  be  done  about  it.  The 
experiences  of  scores  of  cities  are  here 
focused  into  one  and  here  also  may  be 
seen  the  hope  and  beginnings  of  a  solu- 
tion  for  our  own  civic   problems. 

Published  by  the  Survey  Associates. 
New  York.  1914.    $2.70  postpaid. 


.\  TRE.VTISE  ON  HAND  LETTERING  FOR 
ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  ETC.  By 
\V.  J.  Lineham. 

This  volume  by  Professor  Lineham, 
head  of  the  engineering  department  of 
Goldsmith's  College,  University  of  Lon- 
don, treats  the  subject  of  lettering  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  the  student  and 
the  practical  draftsman  and  engineer. 
The  introduction  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  instruments,  methods, 
and  technique,  and  the  plates  comprise 
a  very  varied  collection  of  alphabets 
suited  to  almost  every  conceivable  need 
of  the  engineer,  draftsman  or  'Student. 
Its  usefulness  to  the  architect  might 
have  been  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  noted  historic  examples  of 
inscriptions  on  stone  and  the  like. 

"A  Treatise  on  Hand  Lettering  for 
Engineers,  .\rchitects,  etc.."  by  Wilfrid 
J.  Lineham.  B.Sc,  ^L  L  C.  E..  etc.  New- 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 
THEATERS— THEIR     SAFETY'     FROM     FIRE 
.VND    P.\NIC.     THEIR      COMFORT      AND 

HE.\LTHFULXESS.         By       William       r.-:ul 
Gerhard.    C.    E. 


Published  by  the  Hakcr  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  York.  102  pages.  $1.00  net. 
Review  later. 


PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PLUMB- 
ING.     By  J.    J.    Cosgrove. 

Published  by  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  lllus.,  506  pages. 
$2.00.     Review  later. 


MINERALS      OF      CALIFORNI.^— RULLE  UN 
NO.  67.     By  Arlliur  D.  Eakle,  Ph.  1). 

Published  by  the  California  State 
Mining  Bureau,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco.     219  pages. 


COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IIIOSE 
ABOUT  TO  BUILD.  By  Herbert  C.  \Vi=e 
and  H.    Ferdinand    Beidleman. 

Published  by  J.  C.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.  lllus.,  209  pages. 
$2.00.     Review  later. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENIH  N.\- 
TIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PL.KN- 
NING. 

Published  by  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  lllus.,  302  pages.  $2.00. 
Review  later. 


THE  ni'ILDlNG  OF  IT.  I'.y  Walter  J.  Keilh. 
Published  by  Walter  J.  Keith,  archi- 
tect. 11  W.  Thirty-second  street,  New 
York.  lllus.,  156  pages.  Price  $1.00. 
Review  later. 


THE    CO.M.MERCIAL    P'<OBLEM     IN     BUILD- 
INGS.    By  Cecil   C.    Evers. 

Published  by  the  Record  and  Guide 
Company,  New  York.  lllus.,  274  pages. 
Review  later. 


CITY  PLANNING— WITH  SPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  PLANNING  OF  STREETS 
AND  LOTS.     By  Charles  Mulford   Robinson. 

Published    by    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
New  York.    lllus.,  344  pages.    Price  $2.50. 

FxcxiLW  later. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 


WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF   THEM 


PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY.     KOA,     JENI.SERO,     OAK.     ASH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  ntagaztne. 
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ROBERT  W     HUNT 


JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.   W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  York        London      CHtcAGO       Pittsburgh       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES  ON    PROPERTIES   AND   PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Industrial  and  Other 
Notes 


the  steel  for  the  new  theater  at  Ellis 
and  Mason  streets,  Mathew  O'Brien, 
architect. 


San  Francisco  Steel  Factories  Are  Busy 

San  Francisco  steel  industries  have 
been  enjoying  unprecedented  activity  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  which  is  generally 
quite  dull. 

The  Ralston  Iron  Works  has  the  struc- 
tural steel  contract  for  the  Union  Iron 
Works  addition,  also  the  jail  fixture 
work  for  the  new  Sacramento  Hall  of 
Justice  and  the  two-story  addition  to 
the  Standard  Oil  building. 

The  Golden  Gate  Iron  Works  has  sev- 
eral  important   school   jobs. 

The  Western  Iron  Works  is  working 
on  the  Cogswell  school,  San  Francisco, 
and  the   Moffitt  Theater,  Oakland. 

Dyer  Bros,  are  busj^  on  county  bridge 
work  at  Nacimiento,  Bradley  and  San 
Lucas,  also  a  1200-ton  double-leaf  trun- 
nion bascule  bridge  for  the  city  of  Se- 
attle and  the  steel  frame  for  both  new 
wings  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and 
County  Hospital. 

The  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  has  the  B.  I. 
Wheeler  Hall.  Berkeley,  University  of 
California  library  and  the  harbor  ware- 
house No.  1  for  Los  Angeles  county. 
The    Vulcan    Iron    \\'orks    will    fabricate 


Bass-Hueter   Paint    Specifications 

Specifications  for  the  assistance  of 
architects  have  recently  been  prepared 
and  printed  by  the  Bass-Hueter  Paint 
Company.  The  specifications  cover 
every  branch  of  the  painting  industry, 
including  shingles,  exterior  wood,  gal- 
vanized iron  and  all  metal  work,  cement, 
brick  or  stone,  interior  painting,  enam- 
eling and   tinting. 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  concise 
and  in  such  language  that  even  the  lay- 
man can  follow  them  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  the  manufacturer,  in  addition 
to  producing  the  finest  product  possible, 
goes  still  further  and  insures  the  right 
treatment  of  his  goods  by  clearly  writ- 
ten specifications,  carefully  thought  out 
and   easily  understood. 

Many  a  product  of  sound  quality  has 
had  only  poor  success  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  of  ignorance  of  the  best 
method  of  handling  it. 

The  Bass-Hueter  Paint  Company  evi- 
dently has  remedied  this  drawback  and 
proposes,  \>y  educating  the  user,  to  get 
the  most  out  of  its  fine  line  of  paints  and 
varnishes. 


THEBIG-AN-LiniECONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Big  Output  —  Little   Weight 
Big  Rnof its— Little  Cost 
Capacity  &S  Cu.  Vds-  a  Day 

All  rounded  surfaces^no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Equipped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco    Tel.  Sutter  1675 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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"Falling  Behind" 

THAT'S  what  happened  to  a  San  Francisco 
house  last  year  and  this  house  is  a  branch  of  a 
big  Eastern  concern  that  believes  in  "National 
Advertising."  In  1915  it  contracted  for  space  in  the 
National  Weeklies  and  Monthlies  in  six  figures.  The 
same  year  this  firm  spent  practically  nothing  for  ad- 
vertising in  Pacific  Coast  publications.  Its  San  Fran- 
cisco manager  is  quoted  as  saying  thai  its  local 
business  fell  off  40  per  cent. 

.  It  is  a  fact  that  where  the  magazine  cf  so-called 
national  circulation  reaches  one  buyer  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  strictly  ccast  publication  reacb  s  from  ten 
to  twenty.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore.  i '  1 1  this  house 
has  been  "falling  behind 
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Quality  and  Price 


It  is  impossible  to,  sacri- 
fice quality  at  any  time. 
But  by  a  large  production 
and  systematic  manufac- 
ture many  economies  can 
be  effected. 

The  Pacific  Combination 
A-24isthe  most  generally 
used  closet  of  the  pattern 
illustrated. 

For  this  reason  \\c-  air 
able  to  offer  it  at  lower 
prices  than  a  closet  of  its 
qualityand  ''■<  i.  •  ;i  uail\- 
dtmnnds. 

!  '  'i  the  Pacific  line, 
A-24  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed  for  an  unlimited 

number  of  wars. 


"pacific" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 


Display     Room, 

67  New  Montgomery  St., 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


Factories, 
RICHMOND, 
CALIFORNIA 
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AUSTIN  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of   mountings  for 
general  concrete  work,  for  road  and  pavement 

construction, and  for  bituminous  concrete  work, 

MUNICIPAL     ENGINEERING     4 
CONTRACTING   CO. 

Main  Office,  Rnllnny  Exchange,  CHICAGO,  III. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE; 

473-485  SIXTH  STREET         Tel.  Garfield  8368 


Haws'  New  Catalog 

The  Haws  Sanitary  Drinking  Faucet 
Company,  Inc.,  of  1808  Harmon  street, 
Berkeley,  has  just  issued  a  booklet  of 
thirty-two  pages  covering  its  product. 
Illustrations  of  the  various  types  and 
attachments  clearly  show  the  principle 
of  this  eliminator  of  the  old  style  com- 
mon  drinking  cup. 

Models  of  fountains  range  from  the 
individual  single  tube  with  ball  attach- 
ment to  those  having  water  receptor 
and  waste.  Others  can  be  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  pip6  standard.  Then  there 
is  the  model  specially  designed  for  rail- 
way car  water  tanks.  The  more  elab- 
orate have  vitreous  china  receptor  and 
nickel  plated  fittings.  The  various  types 
cover  a  wide  range.  The  ready  accept- 
ance by  the  university  authorities, 
school  boards,  etc.,  is  evidence  of  the 
need  of  the  Haws  sanitary  drinking 
fountain. 


A  New  Product  of  Distinctive  Merit; 

Kahn  portable  steel  buildings  are  com- 
pletely illustrated  and  described  in  a 
new  catalog  just  published  by  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company.  The 
whole  idea  of  these  portable  buildings 
has  been  developed  along  new  and  orig- 
inal lines.  Thev  are  substantial  struc- 
tures   of   exception.il    ciuality,    not    to    In- 


compared  with  the  ordinary  llim.-y,  light 
gauge  materials  tliat  have  often  been  sold 
for  portable  buildings. 

The  field  of  usefulness  of  Kahn  port- 
able steel  buildings  is  practically  unlim- 
ited, covering  the  range  from  the  small- 
est garage  to  large  general  shops  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  including 
contractors'  houses,  hospital  buildings, 
school  houses,  factory  buildings  of  all 
types,  summer  cottages,  boat  houses, 
election  booths,  etc.  The  catalog  will 
be  sent  to  interested  parties  if  they  will 
address  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Com- 
pany,  Youngstovvn.   Ohio. 


Brick  Company  Publishes  New  Price  List 

The  Los  .\ngcles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany has  just  published  (pocket  size)  a 
valuable  booklet  containing  complete 
price  list  of  the  various  products  man- 
ufactured bj'  the  company,  including  vit- 
rified salt-glazed  sewer  pipe,  fire  clay 
flue  lining,  fire  clay  chimney  pipe,  radial 
interlocking  brick  and  clay  products  in 
all  lines.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. 


Exposition    Number    Wanted 
The   publishers   will   pay   SO   cents   for 
one   copy  of   the   Exposition   number  of 
The     .Architect     and     Engineer,    No.    3. 

Vol.  i9. 


INSLEY  MFG.  CO.       Mead-Morrison  Mfg. Co. 


Insley  Method  Concrete  Distribution 
Excavating  Machinerj'. 


Marsh-Capron  Mfg.  Co. 

M-C  Rail  Track  Concrete 
Mixers 

Three  Sizes  of  Paving  Mixers. 


Steam,  Electric  and  Gasoline 
Hoisting  Machinery 

Clam  Shell  and  Orange  Peel  Buckets 


GARFIELD  MYERS 

District  Manager 

1017  Hearst  BIdg.        San  Francisco 
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Recognized   Advertising    Mediums 

Early  in  January  the  American  Roll- 
inpr  Mill  Company  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing announcement  advising  the  public 
where  to  look  for  the  company's  Jan- 
uary and  February  advertisements: 

Armco  Iron  advertisements  will  appear  during 
January  and  February  i'n  the  following  publi- 
cations: 

General  Magazines 
Saturday    Evening    Post — January    15th    and    Feb- 
ruary  19th. 
Literary    Digest — February    (Building    Number). 
Scientific      American — January     8th     and     Febru- 
ary  26th. 
World's     Work — February    Number. 
Review    of    Reviews— February    Number. 
Outlook — January    26th    and    February    23rd. 
McClure's    ifagazine — February    Number. 
National    Geographic — February    Number. 

Farm  Papers 
Breeder's  Gazette — February  3rd. 
Country   Gentleman — February    12th. 
Farmer's    Advocate    and    Home    Magazine — Febru- 
ary 20th. 
The    Farmer— February   26th. 
Farmer's    Guide — February    5th. 
Farm     Journal — February     Number. 
Kimball's    Dairv    Farmer— February    1 5th. 
Rural     New^     Yorker— February     19th. 
Western     Farm     Life — February     15th. 

Technical  Magazines 

Railway  Age  Gazette — January  7th  and  21st;  Feb- 
ruary 4th  and   18th. 

Hardware  and  Metal— January  8th  and  22nd:  Feb- 
ruary  5th  and    19th. 

Iron  Age — ^January  6th  and  20th;  February  3rd 
and   17th. 

Iron  Trade  Review — January  6th  and  20th;  Feb- 
ruary  3rd    and    17th. 

Architect  and  Engineer  of  California — January  and 
February   Numbers. 

American  Architect — ^January  5th  and  19th;  Feb- 
ruary 2nd  and   16th. 

Electric  Journal — ^January  and  February  Num- 
bers. 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer — January  and  Feb- 
ruary  Numbers. 

Far  Eastern  Review — January  and  February  Num- 


ber: 
Building— Janua 


and   February  Number: 


Fireproof  Buildings 

"The  Finishing  Touch  in  Fireproofing 
Your  Building."  is  the  name  of  a  new 
booklet  just  issued  by  the  Dahlstrom 
Metallic  Door  Company,  whose  hollow 
metal  doors  and  window  trim  are  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States. 
Architects  and  owners  will  find  this 
book  of  exceptional  interest  and  value 
and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation  to   the   Jamestown,   N.    Y..   office. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  a  sam- 
ple of  the  information  to  be  gleaned 
from   the   book: 

The  Dahlstrom  Products  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  their  fireproof  qualities  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  bv  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  of  London,  bv  our- 
selves and  in  a  number  of  severe  actual  tests 
after  installation.  Conclusive  evidence  may  be 
had    for   the   asking. 

The  Dahlstrom  Products  convert  every  office, 
compartment,  floor  or  unit  into  virtually  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  building.  Whenever  the  con- 
tents of  any  unit  have  burned  themselves  out 
the  fire  has  not  spread,  for  the  patented  Dahl- 
strom door  is  sufficiently  strong  to  confine  the 
fire  to  the  fireproof  unit   in  which   it  originates. 


Suppose  you  are  erecting  a  ten-story  hotel. 
Though  you  took  advantage  of  ordinary  precau- 
tions to  make  the  structure  fireproof,  if  you 
use  wooden  doors,  sash  and  other  trim,  you 
have  not  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  fire  quickly 
spreading  to  every  room  throughout  the  hotel. 
Because  of  the  very  fireproof  materials  used  in 
the  other  parts  of  its  construction  they  convert 
the  building  into  a  furnace  or  oven  and  thereby 
intensify  the  flames  when  once  started.  That 
hotel  would  be  insured.  The  principle  of  insur- 
ance is  good.  It  will  always  be  in  force.  But 
would  you  have  so  much  need  for  insurance  were 
you  to  absolutely  eliminate  the  fire  hazard?  Is  it 
not  better  to  minimize  the  possibilty  of  fire,  to 
isolate  the  small  blaze  when  it  does  occur,  than  to 
carry  larger  insurance  and  stop  your  fireproofing 
efforts  when  they  have  only  been  carried  half 
way? 

There  are  now  numerous  buildings  equipped 
throughout  with  the  Dahlstrom  Products.  The 
Bankers  Trust  Building  in .  New  York  City  is 
perhaps  no  better  than  other  absolutely  fireproof 
structures  in  reality.  We  refer  to  it  only  be- 
cause of  its  being  perhaps  better  known.  A 
dozen  fires  might  occur  in  as  many  separate 
offices  simultaneously.  The  occupants  of  the 
dozen  offices  could  return  to  view  the  ashes  of 
the  office's  contents.  The  building  would  still 
stand  and  hundreds  of  other  tenants  could  pro- 
ceed  with   their   work  uninterrupted. 


At  the  "bottom"  of 

GOOD  SERVICE 

It's  a  paradox  that  Reliance  Ball  Bear- 
ing Door  Hangers  are  at  the  "bottom"  of 
good  service  because  they  provide  "top- 
notch"  efficiency  as  related  to  economi- 
cal building  management. 

Installation,  up-keep,  repairs,  etc.,  are 
all  minimized  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
simple  principle  of  their  operation  and 
the  high  grade  materials  used  in  their 
construction. 

RELIANCE 

BALL  BEARING  DOOR  HANGARS 

are  made  in  varying  types  and  sizes. 
They  insure  fast,  frictionless  service 
under  all  conditions  irrespective  of  the 
weight  or  type  of  door. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


RELIANCE  BALL  BEARING 
DOOR  HANGER  CO. 

30  East  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS: 

B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works Portland.  Ore. 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co Seattle.  Spokane  and 

Tacoma.  Wash.     Great  Falls.  Mont. 
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The  Hardwood  Lumber  Industry 
White  Brcilhers,  tlic  San  Francisco 
hardwood  dealers,  have  published  their 
semi-annual  stock  list,  which  is  a  handy 
reference  for  architects  and  builders  who 
desire  to  be  guided  by  delinite  informa- 
tion regarding  available  hardwoods  car- 
ried in  stock  for  immediate  use. 

Regarding  the  hardwood  lumber  busi- 
ness and  the  outlook  for  1916,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  given  in  the  bro- 
chure: 

We  desire  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
trade  to  one  great  factor  in  business  building 
which  was  adopted  by  us  with  the  founding  ol 
White  Brothers— confidence.  We  have  steadfastly 
maintained  it;  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  You 
will  remember  in  our  July  Stock  List  No.  18 
we  took  occasion  to  discuss  trade  conditions 
with  you — told  you  of  I  he  general  depression, 
and  pointed  out  the  various  causes.  We  also 
told  you  that  there  was  a  general  awakening  at 
hand,  and  *  gave  our  reasons.  Every  prediction 
has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  (excepting  Iht 
hoped-for  cessation  of  the  European  war),  and 
the  tide  of  trade  has  set  in  stronger  than  we 
thought.  \  perusal  of  the  daily  press  will  give 
you  the  pulse  of  the  situation.  .\  veritable  lum- 
ber boom  is  on  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply — 
shortage  of  cars  and  inadequate  shipping  facilities 
are  two  contributing  factors.  Every  feature  of 
the  lumber  industry  is  involved.  We  foresaw 
this  condition  and  continued  to  buy,  with  the 
result  that  our  stock  of  dry  hardwood  is  now- 
complete,  but  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. The  market  has  already  jumped  and  it 
will    continue    to    rise. 


Imitation  Marble 
A  new  company  has  been  formed  in  a 
western  city  to  manufacture  an  artificial 
marble.  The  announcement  is  worthy 
of  note  only  because  of  the  fact  of  the 
modesty  of  the  promoters.  In  most  cases 
of  the  kind  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
sham  material  is  in  every  way  superior 
to  the  genuine  article,  not  only  in  dura- 
bility and  hardness,  but  also  in  lieauty. 
These  people  simply  say  that  the  arti- 
ficial product  can  be  furnished  at  half 
the  cost  of  marble  and  is  a  better  stone 
in  some  respects.  This  does  not  pin 
them  down  to  too  close  a  definition  of 
the  points  of  superiority.  The  "some  re- 
spects'' of  their  announcement  can  have 
to  do  with  nothing  save  the  question  of 
price.  One  can  always  get  a  vastly  in- 
ferior material  at  less  cost  than  a  fine 
article,  but  does  it  paj'  in  the  end?  There 
have  been  any  number  of  imitation  mar- 
bles, but  is  there  a  single  one  that  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration? — Stone. 


Fresno  Brick  Man's  Death 

The  Craycroft-Herrold  Brick  Company 
of  Fresno  reports  business  as  being  very 
good  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months.  William  Turner  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  plant.  Following  the 
death  of  his  father.  C.  J.  Craycroft,  on 
November  17,  1915.  Frank  J.  Craycroft, 
his  son,  has  become  president  of  the 
company.     The  elder  Craycroft  met  his 


death  while  unloosening  a  pipe  on  top 
of  a  roof  twenty-two  feet  high.  He 
slipped  and  fell  from  the  roof,  receiv- 
ing injuries  which  proved  fatal  less  than 
two  hours  later. 


To  Build  Another  Plant 

The  Los  .\ngclcs  Tressed  I'.rick  Com- 
pany, which  now  operates  plants  in  Los 
.\ngeies.  Santa  Monica  and  Richmond,  is 
completing  preparations  to  l)uild  another 
plant,  this  one  at  .-Mherhill  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  large  deposits  <if 
fine  clay  which  the  company  has  lor 
years  been  using  in  producing  its  finer 
clay  products.  The  new  plant  will  be 
of  large  capacity  and  will  produce  face 
brick  and  hollow  building  tile.  The  loca- 
tion will  enable  the  company  to  more 
economically  handle  its  business  in  the 
interior  cities,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
throughout  Arizona. 


The  al)ove  cut  shows  the  Pratt  Build- 
ing Material  Co.'s  Marysville  sand  load- 
ing plant  on  the  Viiba  River  in  the  city 
of  ^Iarysville.  Every  engineer,  every 
architect,  and  every  contractor  who  has 
used  Marysville  sand  says  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  be-t  sand  in  Northern  or  Cen- 
tral   C.-ilifornia. 

Phone  Douglas  300 — easy  to  remem- 
ber, or  write  to  204'  Examiner  Building, 
and  the  Pratt  Building  Material  Co. 
(C.  F.  Pratt,  President)  will  give  you 
prices    and    samples. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  maga 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

NO  WEIGHTS  NO  CORDS 

Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 

Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 

Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 

Installed  Easily. 

Visit  our  office  and  inspect  them 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

Phone  Kearny  3706  !57  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


F.  E.  KNOWLES.  President  Telephone  Market  688  ABEL  HOSMER,  Secretary 

RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

CONTRACTORS    FOR    STONE    WORK 

of  every  description 
DEALERS  IN  PIMENSION  STONE 

Main  Office  and  Yard  Proprietors  of 

Potrero  Ave.  and  Division  Sts.     RAYMOND  GRANITE  QUARRY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Raymond,  Madera  Co.,  Cal. 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF  YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G 


UIDO  BLENIO  FIRE  RETARDANT 
OILINE  PAINTS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

for  use  on  Buildings,  Fittings,  Furnishings,  Textiles  and  Fabrics  (including  Theatres, 
Movies,  Etc.).  The  ONLY  Process  which  Absolutely  and  Permanently  FIREPROOFS. 
Endorsed  by  Leading  Fire  Chiefs,  Insurance  Departments,  Government  Bureaus,  Safety 
First  Commissions,  etc.,  etc.  Used  exclusively  on  all  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Buildings.       Call  for  Circulars  and  Demonstrations 

Guido  Blenio  Fireproofing  Co.,  Inc. 

RALPH  H.  MOORE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Telephone  Sutter  2416 Office:  605  SHARON  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  pleas©  mention   this  magaiin*. 
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RESWESCE   OF   C.    H.    THOMPSOM,  FREMONT  PLACE,   LOS  ASCELES 

C.   H.    Thompson,   Architect 

Mr.  Thompson,  prior  to   the  erection  of  his  residence,  used  Buttonlath  in  a  large  flat  buttding 

that  he  erected  at  the  corner  of  Fifth   and  Hobart  Boulerard,  Los  Angeles.     He  was  so   pleased 

with  the  result  that  he  used  Buttonlath  throughout  his  residence  as  shown  in  the  above  photograph. 


A   New   Substitute   for   Metal  Lath 

ONE  of  the  newest  industries  in  the 
building  line  and  one  that  gives 
promise  of  revolutionizing  the  methods 
of  applying  plaster  to  both  exterior  and 
interior  surfaces  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  known  as  Buttonlath.  '"But- 
tonlath" is  a  coined  name  which  has 
been  protected  by  copj'right  to  desig- 
nate the  product  of  the  Buttonlath  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  who  are  getting 
ready  to  start  plants  in  several  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
make  their  product  a  national  one. 

Buttonlath  is  an  improved  lathing  ma- 
terial in  which  the  best  features  of  metal 
lath,  wood  lath  and  plaster  board  con- 
struction have  been  successfully  em- 
bodied and  combined  and  the  undesir- 
able features  successfuU)'  eliminated. 
Buttonlath  is  composed  of  waterproof 
paper  and  a  non-porous,  non-combustible 
plastic  body,  which  makes  it  a  fire  re- 
tardant,  sound  dcadener  and  heat  in- 
sulator. It  simplifies  and  improves  con- 
struction, saves  plaster,  repair  bills,  and 
not  only  prevents  plaster  cracks,  but 
makes  a  true  wall  free  from  waves.  It 
is  cheaper  than  metal  lath  and  no  more 
costly  than  a  good  job  of  wood  lathing. 

Buttonlath  is  made  in  the  general 
form  of  plaster  board  in  sheets  24x32 
inches,  and  is  applied  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  plaster  buttons  are  stagger- 
spaced    IVi    inches    on    centers    in    both 


directions;  530  buttons  to  the  square 
yard.  These  buttons  will  hold  fifty 
pounds  before  breaking  and  as  the 
plaster  gets  a  good  grip  under  the  edges 
of  each  button  a  positive  mechanical  key 
is  thus  formed.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
Buttonlath  provides  a  triple  bond  for 
plaster — the  mechanical  key,  suction  and 
adhesion,  thus  forming  a  triple  strength. 

Buttonlath  saves  both  on  space  and 
weight,  as  the  solid  partitions  are  I'A 
to  2  inches  thick  as  compared  with  the 
usual  6-inch  partitions  and  weigh  less 
than  15  pounds  per  square  foot  as  com- 
pared with  hollow  tile  partitions,  thus 
eliminating  an  enormous  dead  load.  In 
erecting  solid  partitions  with  Buttonlath 
there  is  a  very  great  saving  of  time 
anrl  material,  as  the  plaster  may  be  ap- 
plied at  one  time  and  the  large  surface 
that  a  man  can  cover  as  compared  with 
wood  or  metal  lath  in  the  same  space  of 
time  means  a  considerable  item. 

In  Los  .Angeles,  where  Buttonlath  or- 
iginated and  where  it  has  been  given  a 
most  thorough  tryout  in  practically  all 
classes  of  construction,  the  city  building 
ordinances  have  l)Ocn  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  Buttonlath  in  any  class 
of  construction.  During  the  past  year 
Buttonlath  has  been  used  on  over  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  buildings  cost- 
ing $10,000  and  upward,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate,  in  graphic  fashion,  the 
headway  which  it  is  making  with  archi- 
tects generally. 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY 


Office  and  Sale 
1130  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of   HIGH   CLASS  Factory,  239  -  7th  St. 


BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  Meek  Billiard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 

Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WOR,K 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  SU.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PETERSEN^JAMES    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING        =""^  metal  work 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to    JOHN   G.    SUTTON    CO. 
24.3    MINNA   STREET SAN    FRANCISCO 

THE  HOOSIER  CABINET    :Z'llo^«ZM 

1000  San  Francisco  Apartment  House  Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinets  Installed 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  ^th  &  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco  (o.  k.  brown.  Mgr.) 


stric:r„tSlt;  Modern  Sheet  Metal  Works 

^          „         ^  ',  .            ^  C.  E.  MOEHRLE,  Prop. 

1  ops,  Patent  Chimneys,  »,        «       c^^       t    r^               t-* 

T-.         J     „            J  Menlo  Steel  Dome  Furnaces 

1  in     and      Corrugated  rr*         •  j   rv             *-, 

,       D    c  Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 

Iron  Koohne. 

Phone  Pacific  2874  731  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE   HOFFMAN    HEATER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Hoffman" 

The  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  for  Every  Purpose 

LORAIN,  OHIO  FACTORY    branch:    429    STOCKTON    ST..  (ne«r  the  tunncl)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 
Telephone  Market  8692       Office  and  Factory-:  64  Raisch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8lh,  San  Francisco 
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^,    ,'   ^,^ '        'HE  MAKIXG 


J  he  ab'.-iK  ynuio  snous  a 

noit  ,t  -.''■.7';;•^n>^^':*7",.^r;^i;':s"f,  iiV'""'''^  fr"""^  'o.s,:^iini 

spaces.  ;•>  unu  pieces  ot  Uutlonlaln  as  patclnng  and  stripping  f 


Buttonlath  should  not  be  confused  with 
nflamniable  pulp  and  paper  board,  which 
LL       tT^    f°'-    '^th    and    plastered 
walls       A    Buttonlath    wall    is    finished 
Tnv  ofh  °     ?'"''"    «"^    'ooks    like 

wave?^  '/?'■  P'^^^'e^^d  "all  free  from 
S.f  K  "''Y'"  "'''^'-  Buttonlath  is 
finished  by  the  application  of  a  liRht 
brown  coat  and  a  finish  coat,  which  be- 
comes an  nucgral  part  of  the  Buttonlath. 
thereby   preventing   failure    by   the   part- 

L"^so°  of?' ""::' '"'' '""'"''  '--'^-  -''ich 

^  J  .  ,  I"  "'''  "^^'  particularly  by  the 
^sted  to''  /T^'--"?"°"-.  Plastered  walls 
tested  to  failure  invariably  fail  by  the 
parting:  of  the  coats  and  the  sheering  off 
of  the  keys.  Buttonlath  has  successfully 
overcome  both  of  these  difficulti-es         ^ 


The    Pioneer   Paper    Company,    known 
for  many  years  as  the  manufacturers  of 
Pioneer    roofing    and     Pioneer    building 
papers,   has    been   named  as   distributors 
for   California.   Arizona   and    \ew    Mex- 
ico.    The  company  is  enlarging  its  San 
Francisco     offices.     Messrs.    Charles     G. 
Oobel  and  F.  O.  Toribio  being  the  special 
men    in    charge    of   this   department    for 
the    Northern   California   territory.     The 
ban  1-rancisco  offices  are  in   the   Hearst 
?;i''^J"^e    ^'"  ^°"  Angeles  offices  are  at 
/47-2ol   South   Los   Angeles  street      The 
company    will    gladly    send    booklet   and 
samples,   together  with   full   information, 
etc..  to  any  architect  or  contractor  upon 
request. 
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(Patent  applied  for) 
The  new  "Viceroy"  one-ijiece  built-in  bath. 
Specially  low  price,  due  to  manujacturing  ecot 
mies.  Plate  No.  V-iz-A 


Add   to   the   Beauty   of  the 

House  You  Have  Planned 

by  Specifying 

KOHLER 

Trade  -  Marked  Enameled 
Plumbing  Ware 

It  is  distinguished  by  these  important 
features : 

PUREST  WHITE  ENAMEL. 

ONE-PIECE  CONSTRUCTION. 

MODERN  HYGIENIC  DESIGNS. 

ONE  QUALITY— THE  HIGHEST. 

The  "Viceroy"  built-in  bath  tub, 
cast  entirely  in  one  piece,  will  delight 
your  client.  It  is  low  in  price,  due  to 
manufacturing  economies. 

You  can  specify  this  beautiful  built- 
in  tub,  whether  bath  room  is  tiled  or 
not. 

The  KOHLER  Trade-Mark,  per- 
manent in  the  enamel  is  our  guarantee 
of  the  highest  quality.  You  will  find 
it  on  every  KOHLER  product.  It 
prevents  substitution  of  inferior  ware. 

Write  for  our  interesting  book, 
"Kohler  of  Kohler."  It  contains  illus- 
trations of  all  KOHLER  bath  tubs, 
lavatories  and  sinks,  and  tells  you  how 
we  have  made  enameling  one  of  the 
finer  arts.  Free  to  architects  and 
builders. 


"It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

Founded  1873 

Kohler.  Wis.  U.S.A. 

Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
San  Francisco  office  and  showrooms, 

571  MISSION  STREET 

H.  T\'.  FI\XH,  Manager 


A  Set  of  Ten  Simple  Directions  for  Small 
Users  of  Concrete 

The  following-  directions  for  making 
concrete  mi.xtures  that  are  reliable  are 
prepared  by  the  Association  of  American 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  for  the 
instruction  of  occasional  users  of  con- 
crete in   smiall  work: 

Aggregates  to  Be  Used  in  Concrete 
Construction.  —  The  sand,  stone  and 
gravel  usually  found  upon  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  are  generally  suitable 
for  concrete  construction,  provided  the 
following  precautions  are  taken: 

(1)  These  aggregates  must  be  free  from 
veffetable  matter,  dirt  or  other  foreign 
substances. 

(2)  When  using  bank-run  gravel,  the 
sand  must  be  separated  from  the  stone 
or  pebbles  by  screening  through  a  ^4- 
inch   screen. 

(3)  In  small  concrete  structures,  such 
as  drain  tile,  fence  posts,  etc.,  the  coarse 
asrgregate  (crushed  rock  or  gravel) 
should  range  in  size  from  !>2-inch  to  J4- 
inch.  For  larger  work,  such  as  silos, 
barn  floors,  ordinary  foundations,  etc., 
coarse  aggregate  should  range  from  I'/z- 
inch  to   ^-inch. 

(4)  The  sand  used  should  be  coarse, 
hard,  and  clean,  and  graded  from  ^- 
inch  to  fine,  with  the  larger  size  pre- 
dominating. Use  great  care  in  hand 
mixing.  It  is  economical  to  buy  a  small 
machine  mixer  if  the  farmer  intends  to 
use  concrete  in  large  quantities. 

Hand  Mixing. — Proper  methods  when 
concrete  is  mixed  by  hand,  using  a  two- 
bag  batch  of  1:2:4  proportions,  are  as 
follows: 

(\)  Size  of  measuring  box  for  sand 
should  be  2  feet  square  by  1  foot  high, 
thus  containing  4  cubic  feet. 

(2)  Load  sand  in  wheelbarrows  and 
wheel  onto  mixing  board. 

(3)  Fill  sand-measuring  box,  lift  box 
and  spread  sand  4  inches  thick  over 
board. 

(4)  Take  two  bags  of  cement,  place 
contents  as  evenly  as  possible  over  sand. 

(5)  Turn  the  sand  and  cement  over 
until  thoroughly  mixed,  so  that  no 
streaks    of   cement    or    sand    appear. 

(6)  Spread  the  mixture  of  sand  and  ce- 
ment out  carefully,  place  measuring  box 
liesidc  it,  and  fill  twice  with  stone  or 
gravel,  then  empty  onto  sand  and  ce- 
ment mixture  and   mix  thoroughly. 

(7)  Add  three-quarters  of  required 
amount  of  water  slowly  and  evenly,  at 
same  time  mixing  the  mass. 

(S)  Continue  mixing,  adding  balance 
of  water  when  dry  spots  appear,  until 
w-hole  mass  has  been  turned  over  three 
or  four  times.  This  should  be  sufficient. 
.\fter  final  turning  shovel  into  compact 
mass   ready  for  wheelin.g  to  place. 
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DIGNITY  and  QUIETNESS 

WERE   THE    PRIME   CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  THE  ARCHITECIS, 
MESSRS.  BAKEWELL  &  BROWN,  ADOP  lEI) 

NONPAREIL  CORK  TILING 

for  the  floor  of  the  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

of   the  SAN    FRANCISCO    CI  I Y    IIAI.L 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  by 


DAVID    E. 
HOLBROOK  BUILDING 


KENNEDY 


INC. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Victory   for   Pittsburg   Heater   Company 
Editor  The  Architect  and   Engineer: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  Pittsburg  Water  Heater 
Company,  advising  us  of  the  conclusion 
of  litigation,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  gas  water  heating  business : 

"United  States  Court  of  Appeals  sus- 
tains Circuit  Court  decision  against  Beler 
Water  Heater  Company,  upholding  our 
second  single  valve  patent.  This  brings 
to  successful  termination  all  patent  liti- 
gation, giving  our  company  absolute  and 
exclusive  control  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  over  the  positive  dual  control  sin- 
gle thermo  valve   mechanism. 

(Signed)  "R.  C.  Frampton," 

Yours  very  truly, 
PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER 
COMPANY  OF  C.VLIFORNIA. 


State  University  Needs 

Now  that  the  new  $615,000  hospital 
given  to  the  University  of  California  by 
generous  friends  is  within  a  few  months 
of  completion,  the  Regents  have  formally 
adopted  a  "proposed  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  University  of  California 
^iedical  School."  They  declare  that  in 
order  that  an  efficient  teaching  hospital 
may  be  organized  and  all  departments  of 
the  medical  school  brought  together  in 
San  Francisco  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the    following   undertakings: 

.\  new  building,  to  cost  $150,000,  to 
house  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
pathology. 

A  new-  out-patient  building,  to  cost 
$100,000.  where  may  be  cared  for  the  hun- 
dred thousand  people  who  come  every 
year  to  the  university  hospital  for  free 
medical  advice  and  treatment. 

\  new  nurses'  home,  to  cost  $100,000. 
where  a  hundred  nurses  may  live  while 
faking  the  university's  course  for  the 
training  of  professional  nurses. 

Alternations  of  existing  buildings  to 
provide  for  the  departments  of  physiol- 
op^-  and  physiological  chemistry,  includ- 
ing student  laboratories,  and  to  provide 
administrative  offices,  student  quarters 
and  space  for  the  medical  library. 

A  central  heating  and  power  plant  for 
the  medical  group. 


State  Housing  Commission 
Mr.  Mark  C.  Colin,  cliicf  clerk  in  the 
office  of  J.  J.  Backus,  chief  inspector  of 
buildings  of  Los  Angeles,  has  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  to  act  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  of  California.  The 
Immigration  and  Housing  Coirmiission  is 
composed  of  the  following  persons: 
Simon  J.  Lubin,  president,  Sacramento; 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  J.  Hanna,  D.  D.,  vice-presi- 
dent, San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gib- 
son, Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  McBride,  M.  D., 
Pasadena;  Paul  Scharrenbcrg,  secretary, 
San  Francisco;  George  L.  Bell,  attorney 
and  e.xecutive  officer. 


PAINTED  WITH 

L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint 

This  cement  plastt-rtd  structure  including  hca\'\' 
metal  cornice,  metal  trim,  fire  escapes,  etc.  painted 
with  L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint.  The  application  of 
Portland  Cement,  Zinc  and  pure  boiled  linseed  oil 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  L,  &  S.  Ce- 
ment Paint  has  proven  in  its  extensive  use  a  most 
adhesive,  durable  and  waterproof  coating  for  all 
exterior  plastered  surfaces — Equally  successful  on 
brick  or  wood — Made  in  all  colors — Write  us  for 
literature  and  color  card 

Paint  Products  Corporation 

LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR.  Distributors 

Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 

The  paint  that   was  u.scd  on  all   P.  P.  I.  H. 

Uuildinus. 
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Is  There  a  Reaction  Against  Municipal 
Ownership? 

The  rejection  of  municipal  purchase 
of  street  railwaj-s  at  Cleveland  and  De- 
troit recently  is  taken  in  some  quar- 
ters as  a  further  indication  of  the  same 
reactionary  tendency  as  was  exhibited 
in  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  New 
York  constitution  on  the  same  date 
and  various  constitutional  amendments  in 
New  Jersey  and  California  during  the 
preceding  two  weeks.  Neither  street  rail- 
way vote,  however,  can  be  taken  as  a 
good  reading  of  the  municipal  owner- 
ship barometer,  for  local  disputes  clouded 
the  issues  in  each  city. 

In  Detroit  the  city  administration,  the 
street  railway  commission  and  political 
leaders  generally  favored  the  purchase. 
Strange  though  it  sounds,  the  municipal 
ownership  league  opposed  it — probably 
through  failure  of  the  ordinance  to  name 
a  price.  The  labor  vote  was  ag:ainst  it. 
The  railway  company  was  willing,  but 
apparently  not  an.\ious,  to  sell.  In  Cleve- 
land the  municipal  ownership  ordinance 
created  no  great  activity.  It  was  initiated 
by  the  local  Socialists,  and  neither  of  the 
leading  candidates  for  mayor  openly  fa- 
vored  it. 

These  and  other  fall  elections.as  they 
affected  utility  companies,  showed  dis- 
cordant manifestations  that  would  puz- 
zle the  most  astute  politician.  Toledo 
turned  down  an  ordinance  giving  the 
electric  railway  system  a  twenty-five- 
year  franchise,  so  that  in  the  Ohio  city 
the  existing  chaos  is  continued.  In 
Cleveland  two  suburban  electric  roads 
were  granted  rights  for  improvements, 
one  of  them  a  subway  under  the  busi- 
ness section,  and  a  new  union  railway 
station  project  was  approved.  In  Penn- 
sylvania a  constitutional  amendment  was 
passed  allowing  Philadelphia  to  raise  its 
borrowing  capacity  from,  7  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  the  in- 
crease applj'ing  only  to  money  for  self- 
sustaining  improvements.  This  makes 
effective  the  $6,000,000  appropriation  or- 
dinances already  passed  for  the  new 
Philadelphia  rapid  transit  plans.  It  is 
locally  expected  that  the  new  mayor- 
elect  is  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  pres- 
ent (reform')  administration's  program 
for  the  extension  of  the  city's  rapid 
transit  facilities.  —  Engineering  News 
(New  York). 


Modesto  High  School  Group 

Messrs.  Stone  &  Wright  of  Stockton 
are  preparing  plans  for  a  group  of  high 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Mo- 
desto at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000. 
They  will  be  one  story  and  basement  and 
constructed  of  brick  and  cement. 


Stained   with    Cabot's    Creosote     Stains     {bungalctv- 

brown  wa[ls.  moss-green  roof') .     Clinton  P .  Shockley, 

Archclect.  Waterloo,  la. 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE 

STAINS 

Preserve  Your  Shingles  —  Rich, 
Velvety,    LASTIING  Colors 

You  are  sure  of  beautiful  coloring, 
durable  wearing  qualities,  and  thorough 
preservation  of  the  woodwork  if  vou 
insist  upon  CABOT'S  STAINS.  Their 
colors  are  the  strongest  and  finest 
natural  pigments,  ground  in  pure  linseed 
oil  and  mixed  in  specially  refined  Creosote, 
"the  best  wood  preservative  known." 
They  will  not  wash  off  or  blacken,  and 
are  the  only  stains  that  are  not  danger- 
ously inflammable. 

Quality    Proved    by    30    Years' 

Use   ~    The     Orlsinal 

Shingle  Stains 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samfjles  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

Mfg.  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

S.  W.  R.  Dally.  Seattle  and  Tacoma 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co., San  Francisco 

Timnis,  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland 

Mathews  Paint  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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MUELLER 

High  Grade  Faucets 

FOR 

BATH,  LAVATORY  AND  SINK 

QiveLongSen'ice.CutOut  Repairs, 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO. 

589  Mission  St.,  S.\N  FRAXCISCO 


LILLY  No.  6 

Drinking 
Fountain 

This  is  the  ty])c  of 
Drinking  Fountiiin 
approved  b  y  t  h  e 
U.    S.    government 

Ten  Designs 

WITTMAN,  LYMAN  &  CO. 

340  Minna  St.      SAN  FRANCISCO      Phune  Market  7U 


^ 


Telephone  Sutter  4565 


M.  FISHER 


General  Contractor 


583  Mission  St.  San  Francisco 


f 
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Bhss  &  Fav.lle,  Architects 

SCULPTORS'  WORK  SHOP 

Specialize  in 
Antique  Mantels  Garden  Furniture 

all  designed  and  executed  in  marble,  stone  and 

cement  in  most  artistic  manner. 

S.  MILETIN,  1705  Harrison  Street 

■Phone  Market  .1691  San   Francisco 


The  McGilvray  Stone  Company 

MASONRY  AND  SION[  CONTRACIORS 

OI'tRATlNQ 

Duntrune  Quarry,  at  Sites.  Colusa  County,  Cat. 

The  McGJIvrayRaymond  Granite  Co. 

CONTRACTORS 

Tor  diMJ  Dealers  in  Granilr  Word  of  Niy  Dturiptioi 
Quarries  at    Ra>mond.   Cal. 

Offices,  634-666  Townsend  Streef,  San  Francisco 


SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  CO. 

Vacuum  Cleaning  Apparatus  for  All  Purposes 

HUGH.SON  &  MERTON  CO.,  .\gents  530  Golden  Gate  Ave..  .San  Francisco 


THE  INVINCIBLE  VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Comprise  the  LarKest  and  Most  Complete  Line  of  Vacuum  Cleaninic  Mnchincr>  on  the    Market. 
They  also  Stand  First  in  Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Durability 

R.  \V.  FOYLE,  General  Agent 
416  Harriet  Street  Telephone  Park  2667  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mill\vork    Manufactured 

and   Delivered  Anywhere 

Plans  or  Lists  sent  us  for  Estimates  will 
have  Careful  and  Immediate  Attention 

DUDFIELD  LUMBER  CO. 

Main  Office,  Yard  and  Planing  Mill     -    PALO  ALTO 

JNO.  DUDFIELD.  President  and  Manager  JOSEPH  A.  JURY,  Secretary  and  MiU  Supt. 


Member  Builders'  Exchange  Residence  2909  California  Street 

180  Jessie  Street  Telephone  Fillmore  1427 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 

C  C  MOREHOUSE 

Plain  and  Ornamental  PLASTERING.     Imitation  STONE  WORK  of  All  Kinds 
Exterior  CEMENT  PLASTERING.     Metal   FURRING  and  LATHING 
MODELING  and  CASTING.     STUCCO  WORK 

Office  and  Shop:  872  FOLSOM  ST.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6509 


San  Francisco  Metal  Stamping  and 
Corrugating:  Company 

Stamped,  Spun,  Hammered  and  Drawn  Metal  Ornaments. 
Fine  Copper  and  Bronze  Work.  Doors  and  Entrances 
Our  Specialty.     Metal  Tile  Roofing  (Spanish  and  Mission) 

2269  Folsom  St.,  near  Nineteenth 
Phone  Mission  2421 SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Increase  in  Use  of  Concrete  for  Country 
Roads 

The  mileage  oi  cimcrete  pavements  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase, 
according  to  a  new  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bulletin  gives  the  estimated  amount  of 
concrete  pavement  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  as  19.200.000  square  yards;  in 
1909  it  was  only  364,000  scjuare  yards. 

The  principal  advantages  of  concrete 
pavements  which  have  led  to  this  in- 
crease in  popularity  arc  said  to  be: 

1.  Durability  under  ordinary  traffic 
conditions. 

2.  A  smooth,  even  surface  offering 
little  resistance. 

3.  Absence  of  dust  and  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  cleaned. 

4.  Comparatively  small  cost  of  main- 
tenance until  renewals  are  necessary. 

5.  Availability  as  base  for  another 
type  of  surface  if  desirable. 

6.  Attractive  appearance. 

In  commenting  upon  these  advantages, 
the  bulletin  states  that  the  durability  of 
concrete  roads  has  not  yet  been  proved 
by  actual  practice,  because  there  are  no 
very  old  pavements  as  yet  in  existence, 
but  from  the  condition  of  those  which 
have  undergone  several  years'  service,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  will  be  found 
to  wear  well. 

The  disadvantages  of  concrete  as  a 
road  surface  are: 

1.  Its  noise  under  horse  traffic. 

2.  The  wearing  of  the  necessary  joints 
in  the  pavement,  and  the  tendency  to 
crack,  with  its  consequent  rapid  deterio- 
ration. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  repairs  when  these 
become  necessary. 

In  the  past  eflforts  have  frequently 
been  made  to  overcome  these  objections 
to  a  certain  degree  by  covering  the  con- 
crete pavement  with  a  bituminous  wear- 
ing surface.  At  present  time  the  spe- 
cialists in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture hold  that  this  can  not  be  economic- 
ally justified  although  it  is  possible  that 
future  investigation  may  change  the  situ- 
ation in  this  respect.  In  the  present 
state  of  road  science,  however,  it  seems 
that  where  traffic  conditions  are  such 
that  a  bituminous  surface  on  a  concrete 
road  is  practicable  a  bituminous-surface 
macadam  road  would  be  equally  practi- 
cable and  certainly  cheaper.  Where  traf- 
fic is  too  heavy  for  macadam  road  the 
bituminous  surface  is  likely  to  give  way 
and  the  uneven  manner  in  which  it  fails 
tends  to  produce  excessive  wear  on  por- 
tions of  the  concrete. 

For  a  successful  concrete  road,  hard- 
ness, toughness  and  uniformity  are  the 
most  essential  qualities.  These  can  be 
secured  to  a  great  extent  by  care  in  the 
selection    of    the    constituent    materials 


and  the  i)roportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.  Sample  specifications  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bulletin.  No.  249.  "Portland 
Cement  Concrete  Havements  for  Country 
Koads."  These  specifications  are  believed 
to  typify  tlie  best  engineering  practice 
as  it  has  been  developed  up  to  this  time. 
They  cover  such  points  as  materials, 
grading,  sub-grade  and  construction. 

The  cement,  it  is  said,  should  always 
conform  to  some  stamlard  specifications 
for  Portland  cement,  such  as  those  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  or  the  .\merican  Society  for 
Testing  Materials.  The  sand  should  not 
contain  more  than  3  per  cent  of  foreign 
material,  and  sand  with  more  coarse 
than  fine  grains  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
coarse  aggregate  may  consist  of  either 
crushed  stone  or  gravel.  In  either  case 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  coarse  ag- 
gregate be  well  graded  in  size  between 
proper  limits. 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  the  sand 
and  coarse  aggregate  combined  should 
not  be  less  than  about  1  to  5,  and  the 
proportion  of  sand  to  coarse  aggregate 
not  less  than  IVj  to  3.  nor  greater  than 
2  to  3.  A  useful  formula  when  gravel  is 
used  as  coarse  aggregate  is  1  part  of  ce- 
ment to  l'/2  parts  of  sand  to  3  parts  of 
gravel.  When  crushed  stone  is  used.  l->4 
parts  of  sand  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  I'A  parts. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  engineer- 
ing details  of  construction,  the  bulletin 
already  mentioned  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ordinarily  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  constructing 
a  concrete  pavement  is  for  labor  after 
the  materials  are  delivered.  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  efficient  or- 
ganization .ind  proper  equipment.  Fail- 
ure to  take  tliese  factors  into  considera- 
tion frequently  results,  it  is  said,  in  add- 
ing from  10  to  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
a  concrete  pavement. 

The  most  economical  method  is  to 
have  the  work  of  mixing  and  placing  the 
concrete  as  nearly  continuous  as  practi- 
cable. The  work  should  be  planned  with 
a  primary  view  of  keeping  the  mixer  go- 
ing full  time.  The  drainage  structures, 
the  grading  and  the  sub-grade  should, 
therefore,  be  completed  well  in  advance 
of  the  mixer  and  provision  made  for  ob- 
taining all  of  the  necessary  materials 
without  delay. 

Greeting 

(From  the  Improvement  Bulletin.) 
Man  wants  but   little  here  below. 

Is  not   a  business  need. 
That  good  old  saw  does  not  apply 

To  Live  Wire's  business  creed. 

But  that  is  what  the  man  will  have 
Whose  ways  arc  penny-wise. 

It's  mighty  little  he  will  get 
Who  will  not  advertise. 
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SPECIFY  PRODUCTS  OF 
INQUESTIONED  QUALITY! 

When  THE  DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS  are  specified  — 
the  standard  by  which  all  other 
metal  trim  must  be  judged  —  is  it 
good  business  policy  to  accept  a 
product  below  that  standard? 

The  credit  for  Hollow  Metal  Doors 
and  Trim  belongs  to  Dahlstrom.  That 
we  truly  originated  and  perfected  and 
have  consistently  produced  the  highest 
grade  of  hollow  metal  interior  trim  for 
buildings  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but 
an  established  fact. 

Sometimes,  in  fact  quite  frequently, 
we  are  told:  "Cut  your  estimate  and 
the  job  is  yours!"  We  are  always 
willing  to  re-figure  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Architect,  Owner  and  Con- 
tractor in  an  endeavor  to  lessen  cost 
or  to  meet  a  particular  requirement, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  an  esti- 
mate merely  for  the  commercial  trans- 
action of  signing  a  contract.  Dahl- 
strom Quality  has  always  been  rigidly 
maintained  and  this  quality  will  not 
be  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  order  by  meeting  the  figure  of  a 
competitor  whose  product  is  decidedly 
inferior. 

THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS 
are  mai.le  right  in  ever>-  particular,  ami 
prove  not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction 
from  the  viewpoint  of  excellence  in 
unequaled  finish,  but  the  added  and 
greater  service  of  standing  up  under 
the  severe  tests  of  the  two  greatest 
destructi\-e  forces  known  to  mankind 
—  FIRE  and  TIME. 

The  Dahlstrom  price  is  not  high. 
You  pay  only  for  what  you  get,  and 
we  know  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS— 
the  unequaled  standard  of  hollow  metal 
interior  trim. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC 
DOOR  COMPANY 


34  Blackstone  Avenue 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

M.  G.  West  Co.,  353  Market  St..  San  Francisco, 
CaUf. 

Louis  R.  Bedell,  522  W.  9th  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Camp-TeRoller.  S30Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Timros,  Cress  &  Co.,  184-186  Second  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore. 


Painting  and  Decorating 

One  of  the  successful  painters  of  San 
Francisco  is  I.  R.  Kissel  of  1723  Polk 
street.  Mr.  Kissel's  work  on  the  San 
Francisco  postoffice  and  the  new  Custom 
House  has  won  for  him  much  praise  and 
continued  Federal  patronage,  while  more 
recent  work  from  Reid  Bros.,  Fred  H. 
Meyer,  Washington  Miller,  Havens  & 
Toepke,  Benj.  G.  McDougall  and  G.  A. 
Applegarth  testifies  to  his  high  reputa-  ' 
tion  with  many  of  the  leading  architects. 


Market   Building   and   Residences 

August  G.  Headman  has  prepared 
plans  and  taken  bids  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  reinforced  concrete  mar- 
ket building  to  be  erected  on  Bush  street 
west  of  Mason,  San  Francisco,  for  Chas. 
S.  Howard.  Mr.  Hea'dman  is  also  the 
architect  for  five  residences  to  cost  $3,000 
each,  and  to  be  erected  in  .^.shbury  Ter- 
race, for  the  Progress  Building  Com- 
pany, 


City  Planning  for  Alameda 
.\  new  City  Planning  Commission  is 
to  be  created  in  Alameda,  the  City  Coun- 
cil having  adopted  an  ordinance  estab- 
lishing the  new  organization.  There  will 
be  live  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council.  The  commission  will  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
city  on  correct  lines,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  various  home  and  industrial 
zones. 


Chimneyless  Houses 

The  utilization  of  electrical  current  is 
destined  to  be  the  true  obviative  of  the 
smoke  evil  in  cities.  This  is  not  a  fan- 
ciful conceit.  In  Scotland,  where  dol- 
lars are  by  no  means  disregarded,  there 
is  already  a  town  lighted  and  heated  by 
electricitj'.  To  quote  from  the  Electri- 
cal World : 

"Bungalows  without  chimneys,  com- 
pletely equipped  for  electric  heating, 
cooking-  and  lighting,  are  features  of  a 
new  'electrical  garden  suburb,'  as  it  is 
called,  at  Dumbreck,  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  The  houses  of  this  interest- 
ing settlement  are  of  four,  five  and  six 
rooms,  and  are  finished  in  stucco  and 
roofed  with  asbestos  tiling.  These  dwell- 
ings were  designed  particularly  for  all- 
electrical  service,  and  the  absence  of 
chimneys  adds,  indeed,  to  the  simplicity 
and   symmetry   of   the   architecture." 


Theater  Alterations 

Plans  have  been  drawn  by  M.  Matta- 
novich  of  San  Francisco  for  alterations 
and  a  new  gallery  in  the  Haight  street 
theater,  the  work  to  cost  about  $15,000. 
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FLAT  FINISH 

A  Flat,  Washable  Oil  Paint,  made  in 
soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  prac- 
tical article  for  Walls,  Ceil- 
ings, etc.,  that  is  Economical  and  Durable.  Agency  TAMM  &  NOLAN  CO'S  high  grade  Var- 
nishes and  Finishes.  These  goods  are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  climate  of  this  Coast. 

R.  N.  NASON    &    COMPANY   ^   paint    makers 

151    POTRERO  AVE    —  SAN   FRANCISCO  —  54  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND  SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 


Not  just  wall  paints,  —  but  an  improved  principle  of  wall  painting 

The  San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  system  of  wall  painting  has  been  tested  and  standardized  by  the  State 
.Architectural  and  Engineering  Departments  of  California  for  painting  the  walls  of  the  State  Institutions. 

i)uT  system  of  wall  painting  was  used  on  the  State  Capitol  Building  at  Sacramento.  State  Hospital 
Buildings  at  Patton.  Girls'  State  School  at  Ventura.  It  is  specified  by  the  State  Architect  on  the  new  State 
Hrispital  at  Norwalk  and  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Fresno. 

Severe  tests  of  our  wall  paint  got  us  this  business. 

A  test  of  the  San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  system  will  get  you  business. 

San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  jobs  "stand  up"  for  years.     Manufactured  by 

■f^HE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles.  California 

Distributors—  Marion  D.  Cohn.  Hansford  Building.  San  Francisco;  Schneider.  Chappel  &  Jones  Co., 
Sacramento;  Schutz  Paint  Co..  Fresno;  H.  S.  Todman.  Stockton;  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  "Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co.".  Portland.  Ore.;  Hickox  Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Griffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


lllljrjO  CRUSHED     ROCK 

Means  a  Good  Job  of   Concrete. 

Contractors  who  want  Prompt    Delivery,  Right  Quotations  and  the 
Best  Material,  write  or  call  up  the 

Calitornia  liuiiding  Material  Co. 


Phone,  Sutter  4845 
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DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 

920  Forum  Bldg.                          Sacramento,  Cal, 
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Fifth  Annual  Architectural  Exhibit  at  Los  Angeles 

By     l-:i.MKR     (;IU-:V.      \rchiUot. 

THE  l'"iftli  Annual  Arcliitectnral  Exliihit  of  the  Smith- 
eni  California  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
.Architects,  recently  concluded  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
noteworthy  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  inaui;iirated 
and  broui^ht  to  successful  issue  entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise, rather  than  throug'h  the  action  of  the  ('h.i])tcr. 

There  had  been  considerable  doubl  in  the  minds  of 
the  architects  whether  an  e.xhibit  this  year  would  be  a 
success,  but  Miss  M.  L.  Schmidt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
permanent  exhiiiit  of  Iniilding  materials  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan building  in  Los  .\ngeles,  took  it  upon  hersell  to  re- 
move the  doubt  and  assume  the  management. 

The  exhibit  was  held  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Metro- 
politan building.  Its  cost  was  sustained  partially  by  the 
architects  and  partially  by  exliibitors  in  the  permanent 
Metroi)olitan  exhibit  before  mentioned. 

The  opening  night  was  marked  by  a  rece])tion.  en 
wJ'it  ^■■'y]  which  occasion  there  was  good  music  and  an  attend;ince 
'\m     I       I      I      ot  over  a  thousand. 

The  exhibit  contained  a  remarkable  numlicr  of  inter- 
esting drawings,  sketches  and  photogra])hs  in  spite  of  the 
dull  business  years  that  we  ha\  e  been  passing  through.  Conspicuous  among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  design  for  the  proposed  new 
Chautau(|ua  of  the  Pacific  at  .Mt.  Washington,  Los  .Angeles,  by  Messrs.  .Alli- 
son &  .Allison,  which  created  considerable  attention.  .A  number  of  piioto- 
gra])hs  of  good  school  work  upon  which  this  firm  have  rather  s]ieciaiizefl 
was  also  noticeable. 

Mr.  Myron  llnnt's  .S|)anish  Colonial  tower  of  the  Congreg.-itional  church 
of  Riverside,  and  his  new  Music  ll;ill  for  INimona  C'ollege  were  conspicuous 
contributions. 

The  writer  exhil)ited  ;i  number  <if  water  colors,  some  being  sketches  for 
the  liolf  Club  at  llrentwood  i'ark,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  a  church  at  Palo 
-Mto;  also  various  designs  for  stone  mantels.  .A  replica  of  one  of  these 
mantels  in  artificial  stone,  set  up  conqjlete,  was  shown. 

The  drawings  for  the  new  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  by 
Alessrs.  Lester  il.  Hibl)ard  and  II.  1>.  Cody  were  al.so  noticeable  contribu- 
tions. Mr.  Cody's  inimitalde  renderings  iiavc  been  the  admiration  of  Los 
Angeles  architects  for  years,  and  he  has  maintained  the  same  standaril 
this  year. 

Editor's   Note. — Some   splendid   examples   of  ecclesiastical   architecture,   s 
be  published  in  the  .April  number.      Lack  of  space  prevented  their  publicatii 
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IS  t  ELS,  PAS  ADEN  A 
.  Arcltitects 


Mr.  Juhii  C.  Austin  contrihuted  a  lar^c^e  and  ^•cry  ))eaulilul  water  col'ir 
design  for  the  new  Methodist  Episcoiial  church  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  de- 
cidedly Spanish  in  feeling,  withont  the  crudities  so  much  of  the  Mission 
work  possesses.  ^Mr.  Austin's  design  for  the  new  I^os  Angeles  High  Schotjl 
building  was  very  interesting.  In  connection  with  his  work,  there  were 
Contributed  several  beautiful  water  colors  b)'  the  Tififaiiy  Studios,  for  the 
interiors  of  some  of  his  residences.  The  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the 
reception  room  were  contributed  by  the  Tiffany  Studios,  also  some  very 
valuable  oil  paintings. 

Mr.  Reginald  Johnson  of  l^asadcua  ciuitribuled  a  nunil>cr  of  interesting 
water  color  designs  for  residences,  as  well  as  a  numl)er  nf  -plidtngraplis  of 
completed   work. 

Messrs.  Hunt  &  Burns  showed  various  photographs  of  their  interesting 
Southwest  Museum.  They  also  showed  photographs  or  the  new  Roosevelt 
Dam  at  Yuma,  Arizona — the  architectural  work  done  by  them  and  the  en- 
gineering work  done  by  Louis  C.  Hill.  .\  number  of  photographs  of  resi- 
dences by  the  same  architects  were  also  submitted. 

Mr.  S.  Tilden  Norton  showed  a  carefully  studied  and  beautiful  design 
for  a  residence  in  Pasadena  for  Mr.  Wood.  Also  an  interesting  Civic 
Center  scheme  for  Los  .Kngeles. 

One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  water  colors  in  the  exhibit  was  that  by 
Messrs.  Pierpont  &  Walter  Davis,  the  water  colors  being  made  by  the  lat- 
ter. These  designs  were  of  houses  for  the  (iarden  City  county  of  California. 
-Mr.  Walter  Davis  has  been  a  Rotch  scholar,  and  his  drawings  show  the 
result  of  this  exceptional  training. 

A  number  of  beautiful  water  colcjrs  were  su!)nMtted  by  Kegley  & 
Gerity — also  by  the  same  firm  \;irious  p]iotogrri])lis  of  residences  and 
churches. 

Mr.  Lyman  Farwell  exhibited  sonic  very  delightful  foreign  sketches,  as 
well  as  working  drawings  in  color  of  foreign  mosaic,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dodd  showed  a  numlier  of  interesting  lead  jiencil  drawings 
slightl}'  tinted  with  color,  representing  various  projects  in  and  around  Los 
.\ngeles. 

-Mr.  Harry  .A.  Xielson  showed  a  nuiuber  of  very  fine  l''.nro])can  water 
color  sketches. 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Kellv  submitted  a  collection  of  interesting  drawings  and 
photographs  of  resident  work. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  W  itliey  showed  a  nundier  of  photographs  of  school  houses 
done  by  the  firm  rif  \\'ithey  I'v:  Davis,  the  designs  of  which  are  of  a  high 
order. 
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RESIDES  CE   OF  J.   C.    Rll'ES.   ESQ..   LOS   AXGELES 
A.   F.    Ro.ici:ln-im.   Architect 


MAIX  HALL.  RESWEXCE   OF  J.   C.  RlfES.  ESQ..   LOS  AXGELES 
A.  F.  Rosenheim.  Architect 
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]V.  J.  Ihuld.   .Irchitci-t 
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SOUTHERS  CALIFORSIA    RESIDEXlE 
Pierpont   &    Waller   S.    Davis.    Architects 


A    RESIDESCE    I.\    PASADEXA 
Frank  L.  Stiif.   Architect 
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VERNON  BR.4X' 
Kysor  &  Big^u 
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PATIO    BREXTWOOD    PARK    GOLF    CLUBHOUSE 
Elmer  Grey.  Arcliilect 

Messrs.  Walker  &  \  awter  showed  some  drawintjs  for  tlie  new  lliLle 
Institute  of  Los  Angeles,  and  otliers  for  a  large  hotel  project  at  Santa  Mon- 
ica, which  are  notable  not  only  for  their  good  designs  hut  also  for  their 
inimitable  rendering.  They  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
exhibits. 

Mr.  .\lhert  C.  Martin  submitted  a  beauliful  water  color  for  a  church  in 
I'lisbee.  .\rizona:  also  working  drawings  of  other  church  work. 
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HEADQUARTERS    MUXIC/PAL    GOLF    COURSE.   LOS  AXGELES 
Hunt  &  Burns,  Archil.'Cls 
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PROPOSED    CLCBHOVSE.    LOS   AXGELES 
MONTGOMERY  &■  MONTGOMERY.  ARCHITECTS 
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.-IKT    BUILUIXG.    POMOX.I    COLLEGE.    CLAREMOXT, 
Mvioii    Hunt.    .Irchilcit 


SOUTHWEST   MUSEUM 
Hunt  &■  Burns.  .Irchilecls 
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HOTEL  PROJECT 
Walker  Sr   Vawter,   Architects 


ISTERIOK.   Ml  SIC  lU'lLDISG.  PD.MOX.I  Ci>LIE(,h.  L  L  I h'l-.M (}\-l 
Myron    Hunt.    Arcliiti-ct 
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ARTESIA    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL 
U'itlicy    &    Do::s.    Arch, lets    (.By    H.    F.    Il'tlln-y) 


C  H/.VO   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
H'ilhey    &■   Davis,    Architects    (By   H.    F.    irithey) 
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CHINO     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL.     CHINO.     CALIFORXIA 
WITHEY  &  DAVIS,  ARCHITECTS  (BY  H.  F.  tilTHEY) 
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LOS  AXGELES  HIGH  SCHOOL 
JOHN  C.  AUSTI.y,  ARCHITECT 
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E.\TRA.\'CE    TO    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL.    HOLTriLLH 
Allison    &■  Allisou.    Ar.-hilccis 
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SPRt.XG  STREET  DETAIL.   MEKCHAXTS    NATIOXAL    BAXK,   LOS   AXGELES 
H'M.   CURLETT  &  SOX.  ARCHITECTS 
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FROS'T    LOCGIA,    MERCHAXTS     NATinwII 
IVM.    CURLETT   &   SOX, 


.1     i.l-.LUS 
ARCHITECTS 
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CHAPEL    OF    THE    HARVARD    SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 
C.  M.  PViiislow  &  H.  D.  Johnson,  Associated  Architects 


Special  days  and  ex'enini^s  were  pro\ided  for  Cliam1)er  of  Commerce, 
Builders'  Exchange,  School  Classes,  Ad  Club,  Rotary  Club  and  Realty 
Board.  The  attendance  was  remarkable  and  the  exhibition  attracted  more 
general  interest  than  any  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  exhibiting  architects : 


.\llison   &  Allison 
John   C.   .'Vustin 

A.  B.  Benton 

B.  Cooper  Corliett 
Wm.  Curlett  &  Son 
Edgar  H.  Cline 
Davis   &  Davis 

W.  J.  Dodd 

Lyman   Farwell 

John  J.   Fraunfelder 

H.  W,  Glidden 

Ehner  Grey 

A,  S.  Heineman 

Froham   &  Martin 

Hibbard  &  Cody 

Hndson    &   Munsell 

Hunt  &  Burns 

Myron   Hunt 

Reginald  Johnson 

Arthur  R.  Kelly 

Frank   R.   Kegley — Scott   Geraty 


Chas.   H.  Kysor 

Marsli   &   Howard 

A.  C.  Martin 

Montgomery   &   Montgomery 

Paul  A.  Xeedham 

G.   F.   Skilling 

Frederick  Noonan 

S.   T.   Norton 

Robert   Orr 

W.  C.  Pennell 

Thos.    P.    Power 

Rhea  &  Garstang 

Frank  Stiff 

A.   F.  Rosenheim 

Train  &  Williams 

E.    C.   Taylor 

Tuttle   &   Angel 

Walter  Webber 

Henry  C.  Withev 

Walker  &  Vawter 
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Artless  Architecture 

"Some  Current,  Errant  Tendencies  In  a  Noble  Profession" 

liy    F.    W.    IITZI'ATRICK,    Consulting  Arcliitect. 

CAX  a  fellow  help  thinking;  and,  occasionally,  if  he  has  glooinv,  dismal 
thoughts,  e"en  though  his  digestion  be  perfect,  is  he  alwavs  blame- 
worthy ? 

1  have  just  received  from  a  friend  a  si)lendid  annual  edition  of  a  big 
Western  paper.  Sumptuously  gotten  up  and  its  hundreds  of  pages  gor- 
geously illustrated,  yet  it  gives  me  the  glooms  architectural!  Withal,  that 
city  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  land  and  its  architecture  not  one 
whit  less  attractive  than  that  of  any  other  big  city.  IJut  there  on  those 
dozens  of  pages  are  photocd  groups  of  thirty  or  more  buildings  in  a  bunch, 
about  as  big  a  collection  of  architectural  representations  as  one  ever  sees 
at  a  time.  Now  shake  all  those  buildings  up  together,  then,  blindfolded, 
l)ick  one  from  the  bunch  and  you  have  the  prototype,  the  average  of  the  lot. 
Dismal,  awful  monotony!  Yet,  I  repeat,  that  city  sins  no  worse  in  that 
direction  than  do  the  rest  of  cities.  The  utter  sameness,  the  absolute  ab- 
sence of  the  slightest  variation,  the  awful  paucity  of  architectural  expres- 
sion hits  one  with  a  club.  A  shaft  with  few  or  many  stories  of  openings, 
a  cornice  or  lid  on  top,  so  man\  bands  constituting  a  base,  and  there 
3-ou  are. 

JJut,  remember,  every  one  of  those  hundreds  o!  buildings  was  especially 
"designed,"  an  architect  labored  over  it  and  brought  it  forth  perhaps  most 
painfully.  He  detailed  every  item,  even  the  sash  and  frames  had  to  be 
specially  made,  every  molding  cut  to  a  special  pattern  and  this  nightmarish 
monotony  is  the  sole  result ! 

I'm  not  clamoring  for  the  wierd  absinthe  and  cigarette  dreams  of  origin- 
ality that  some  of  our  Prench  friends  i)erpetrate  in  the  name  of  Archi- 
tecture, but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  could  get  up  a  wee  bit  less  of  a 
monotonous  run  of  stutt  than  we"ve  been  giving  our  cities,  or  else  frankh- 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  admit  that  we've  been  taking  money  under  false 
pretenses  and  that  there  really  is  no  sense  in  a  man's  employing  an 
architect. 

I  submit  that  any  l)uilder  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  supply  the  slight 
variations  one  notes  in  any  such  group  of  buildings  as  those  before  me.  It 
would  not  take  an  overdose  of  intelligence  to  supply  the  variatitins  we  find 
even  in  the  stately  capitols  and  ultra-pure  "classic"  governmental  buildings 
that  are  springing  up  all  about  us.  They're  all  in  the  same  key,  the  same 
hackneyed  and  overworked  theme.  He  would  use  stock  sash  and  frames 
and  stock  moldings  more  or  less  artistically  varied  in  combinations,  he'd 
use  stock  bands  and  cornices  juggled  at  different  levels  and  his  creation, 
his  "design."  would  be  not  one  whit  less  attractive  or  original  than  ours, 
and  would  have  the  saving  grace,  besides,  of  costing  decidedly  less,  for  he 
could  save  all  the  expense  of  especially  designed  details  (that  in  the  final 
analysis  are  absolutely  the  same  old  ding-dong)  and  the  architect's  com- 
mission besides.  Take  a  half  dozen  of  our  recent  capitols,  put  pictures  of 
them  before  you  and  tell  me  in  all  frankness  if  you  can  see  any  reason  for 
each  having  an  architect  go  through  the  motions  of  "designing"  it.  Blue- 
prints of  any  one  of  them  would  have  served  equally  well  for  all.  One  fel- 
low puts  on  a  square  top.  the  other  uses  a  pediment,  but  their  cousinship  is 
pronounced,  indeed  \'ou've  got  to  look  mighty  closely  and  be  a  keen  dis- 
criminator to  be  able  to  tell  'em  apart.    Silly  rot,  I  call  it. 
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And  if  we  sin  in  the  artistic  part  uf  the  iirogram,  how  ai)out  the  ])i  in- 
ning', the  practical  part;  how  about  the  usefuhiess,  the  economy,  the  avail- 
ability and  fitness  of  that  building? 

The  average  architect  really  believes  that  his  most  important  function 
is  fulfilled  when  once  he  has  "designed"  a  beautiful,  much  becolumned  and 
highly  ornamental  exterior  for  a  building  (just  like  or  nearly  like  43,556 
other  buildings).  He  stands  ready  to  sacrifice  almost  any  advantages  of 
plan  or  economy  or  construction  to  that  "front."  Indeed,  his  whole  educa- 
tion and  training  has  been  "frontward."  so  one  can't  wonder  much  at  that 
most  natural  and  highly  cultivated  bent. 

ISut  it  has  done  him  harm  and  may  yet  be  the  Waterloo  of  the  profes- 
sion. Alen  who  pay  for  buildings  have  grown  to  want  more  than  monu- 
ments to  their  architects'  artistic  and  decorative  ability.  They  want  profit, 
they  Vi'ant  every  penny  spent  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  they  want 
service,  in  other  words;  and  are  realizing  that  they  are  noi  getting  it  in  the 
highest  degree  from  their  architects. 

I  have  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  greater  service,  more  thorough- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  architects,  exhorting  them  to  set  aside  their  wonted 
disdain  of  the  merely  practical  details  of  planning  and  building,  but  the 
architects  have  poohpoohed  it  all,  thought  1  was  just  scolding  or  sermoniz- 
ing or  bidding  for  more  business  as  a  consulting  or  advisory  associate.  They 
rather  fatuously  believed  they  were  giving  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them  in  the  regular,  accustomed,  usual  manner  sanctioned  by  long  prece- 
dent, for  were  they  not  doing  just  as  had  been  done  by  architects  for  years 
and  years  ? 

But  that  is  exactly  what  the  ]ie<iple  don't  want.  Things  have  progressed, 
more  is  expected  of  everyone;  he  who  lags  liehind  is  liable  to  be  lost,  for- 
gotten and  new  ways  devised  of  doing  what  he  may  have  so  well  done  years 
ago.  That  is  what  is  hajipening  in  .\rchitecture,  the  writing  I've  seen  upon 
the  wall,  the  construction  of  iniildings  by  the  construction  companies 
direct,  with  architects  as  mere  subordinates,  not  as  directors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  owners. 

Our  architectural  journals  are  too  prone  to  look  at  and  discuss  only  the 
one  side,  the  architects'  side,  of  any  controversy  that  may  arise.  That's 
a  mistaken  theory  of  loyalty.  Better  far  to  weigh  both  sides,  see  what 
there  is  to  them  and  if  the  other  fellow  has  a  real  grievance  then  honestly 
advise  and  endeavor  to  have  the  architects  correct  that  error  so  that  par- 
ticular complaint  need  not  again  be  made  against  them. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  owners  of  buildings  is  that  they 
do  not  get  the  best  that  can  be  procured  for  the  money  invested,  that  archi- 
tects are  too  complacently  satisfied  with  the  effort  to  produce  a  prett}' 
"front"  and  ignore  or  do  not  know  much  about  the  real  economy  of  planning 
and  construction  and  specialized  requirements. 

But  let  us  back  to  the  artlessness  of  Art.  Even  the  mere  decoration 
of  our  buildings.  The  word  Art  means  more  and  yet  less  than  most  of  us 
have  supposed.  Let  us  glance  at  the  term  broadly,  afterward  it  will  be 
easy  enough  for  each  to  make  its  application  to  .Architecture  and  I  venture 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  agreement  that  much  of  our  building  is  indeed 
Artless. 

Before  rambling  too  far  afield,  let's  agree  as  to  what  .\rt  is.  At  first 
blush  it  may  seem  simple  enough  to  decide,  but  lexicologists  as  well  as 
artists  and  other. recognized  authorities  have  fussed  for  years  over  the  term 
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and  are  fussing  still.  We  rtnd  variants  of  the  term  tliat  I  think  have  no 
place  there,  distinctions  and  additions  that  have  crept  in  and  are  almost 
recogni''-ed.  Today  you  have  to  s]iecify  and  term  your  art  fine  art,  useful 
art.  nieclianic  art.  W'iiy,  even  our  jiugs  practice  a  pui^ilistic  art,  and  we  are 
barbered  by  a  tonsorial  artist  and  dressed  1)_\'  a  sartorial  one.  .\nd  it  is  all 
correct  enough  in  a  general  way.  Anything  that  is  done  well  can  be  right- 
fully credited  up  to  Art.  Some,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  justice,  classify 
all  the  pleasurable  elementary  emotions  or  sensations  as  Art.  Sublimity, 
Ueaut}',  Grace,  Harmony,  Melody,  Pathos,  Proportion,  Order,  Fitness. 
There  is  an  art  of  li\  ing.  a  gastronomical  Art.  even  the  Art  of  hatred.  .\nd 
others  would  dissociate  .Art  from  everything  practical,  making  it  so  that  its 
votaries  withdraw  themselves,  in  a  .sense,  from  the  urgencies  of  practical 
life,  and  become  esoteric  and  ultimately  nuisances  of  the  first  water. 

The  middle  ground,  the  one  I  tread  and  would  have  you  tread  with  me, 
is  but  the  limiting  of  the  term  to  the  gratification  of  but  the  two  senses 
(that  are  not  monojjolistic)  of  sight  and  hearing  by  the  refinement  of  the 
objects  they  gratify. 

Some  again  would  have  Art  always  purely  decorative:  true  Art  is  the 
making  of  everything  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  A  picture  painted  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  decorative  value,  the  proper  filling  of  some  space,  is 
but  a  bauble;  a  bow  on  a  lady's  dress  that  has  no  function,  but  just  a  "deco- 
rative" bow,  is,  I  claim,  inartistic,  useless,  meaningless.  Art  is  not  essen- 
tially embellishment;  it  is  the  function  of  doing  things  well,  gratifying 
those  aforesaid  senses. 

Mother  Eve  had  the  first  glimiuerings  of  Art  when  she  put  on  a  prettv 
leaf  and  got  it  fixed  in  a  becoming  manner,  at  a  certain  graceful  angle  I  And 
.\rt  is  as  old  as  Man.  Indeed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  so-called 
lower  animals  are  entirely  strangers  to  it.  To  our  minds,  they  certainly 
seem  to  at  least  unconsciously  indulge  in  it  and  show  signs  of  keenest  appre- 
ciation of  it. 

Xor  must  we  hug  oursehes  with  the  delusion  that  we  have  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  it,  for  the  veriest  savage  shows  the  keenest  appreciation  of  it. 
Xo  greater  mistake  is  made  than  that  of  believing  the  common  people,  the 
uneducated,  have  no  sense  of  .\rt,  therefore  it  is  wasted  upon  them.  The 
toughest  little  street  arab  instinctively  discerns  the  artistic  and  the  inartistic 
and  the  best  criticism  I  e\er  heard  of  a  modern  building  was  given  by  a 
street  car  motorman. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development,  growth  ami  decline  of  beau- 
tiful artistic  forms  constitutes  a  portion  ^)l  the  history  of  ci\  ilization.  As 
regards  each  particular  people,  the  history  of  their  efforts,  to  conceive  and 
express  absolute  perfection,  or  what  is  commonly  called  ideal  beauty,  in 
form  and  color,  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  history  of  their  specu- 
lative opinions,  the  most  reliable  test  of  the  stage  of  progress  which  they 
have  attained.  Xor  is  it  as  an  indication  of  the  abundance  of  their  e.xternal 
resources,  or  even  of  their  intellectual  activity  alone,  that  the  history  of  the 
art  of  a  people  is  thus  important.  It  determines  their  moral,  and  even  in 
a  certain  sense  their  religious  position,  for  the  insejiarable  connection  be- 
tween the  beautiful  and  the  good  is  in  no  way  more  clearly  manifested  than 
in  that  fact,  that  the  first  inroads  of  demoralization  and  social  disorder  are 
invariably  indicated  by  a  diminution  in  the  strength  and  purity  of  artistic 
forms,  especially  in  architecture. 
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The  Landscape  Architecture  and  Planting  of  Sub- 
urban Residence  Districts! 

By    HOKACI-:    (i-    SIMI'SOX.    Architect* 

IN  two  previous  issues  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  outline  the  existing  conditions  of  our  suburban  residential 
districts  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  obvious  0])portunities  for  bet- 
terment. General  methods  and  agencies  of  develoi)ment  were  considered  in 
the  first  ])aper.  while  in  the  second  attention  was  more  particularly  tlirected 
to  the  design  of  the  individual  house.  I'ut  no  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
suburban  residence  architecture  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
landscape  treatment  and  the  planting.  No  feature  of  the  work  has  a  more 
vital  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  our  cities,  or  upon  the  hajjpiness  of  their 
occupants. 

Fortunatel}',  of  late  years,  much  skill  has  been  employed  upon  the  .gen- 
eral planning  of  our  suburban  districts  and  in  the  newer  additions  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  rectangular  monotony  which  formerly  prevailed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  arts  of  planning  and  of  road  l)uilding  have  received 
more  attention  than  that  of  planting.  Many  examples  could  be  cited  where 
planning  and  grading  of  a  high  order  have  totally  failed  of  their  intended 
effect  through  the  trivial  and  temporary  character  of  the  ])lanting.  And  in 
other  cases,  while  some  success  has  resulted,  it  has  entailed  an  outlay  fur 
maintenance  out  of  proportion  to  the  effect  securerl. 

Any  consideration  of  planting  for  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay 
."hould  in\-ariably  be  prefaced  by  a  note  upon  our  siJccial,  almost  uni(|ue, 
climatic  conditions.  .And  any  scheme  of  planting  which  neglects  these 
conditions  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  We  ha\  e  at  times  sunlight  of  almost 
tropic  intensity,  while  at  other  times  the  sun  is  feeble  or  obscured  in-  fog; 

^The  third   of  a  series  of  papers  begun   in   the   December   issue. 
*Of  Wood  &  Simpson,  .\rchitects. 
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the  long,  arid,  rainless  summer  is  succeeded  Viy  a  wet  season,  when  the 
ground  in  the  shade  is  scarcely  ever  dry:  and  in  the  spring  the  strong 
westerl}-  trade  wind  blows  almost  continuous!}'  fur  two  or  three  months. 

These  conditions  require  a  scheme  of  planting  specially  suited  to  them 
and  (|uite  different  from  that  which  is  successful  elsewhere,  ^^'e  must  seek 
to  regulate  the  kind  and  number  of  trees  so  as  to  secure  an  adequate 
setting  for  the  houses  without  undue  density  or  excessive  shade,  while  the 
sweep  of  the  w^est  wind  must  be  obstructed  by  hedges  and  shrubbery  whicli 
shall  be  low  enough  to  admit  the  sun  over  them  into  the  house  and  garden. 
Failure  in  these  re- 
spects has  produced 
effects  which  are 
gloomy  and  depres- 
sing to  the  mind,  and 
detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  body. 
The  high  fog,  fre- 
quent during  the 
summer,  introduces  a 
special  problem  pf 
color  which  appears 
not  to  be  generalh' 
understood.  During 
these  high  fogs  a  sort 
of  dull,  leaden  color 
overspreads  the 
earth,    which    robs 

colors  of  their  brilliance  and  contrasts  of  their  usual  intensity,  and  this  con- 
dition must  be  offset  by  the  use  of  bright,  warm  hues  against  a  solid  dark 
background.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  simulate  an  effect  of  sunshine 
when  the  real  thing  is  denied  us.  It  seems  strange  that  our  arid  season 
receives  such  scant  consideration  and  that  no  more  eft'ort  is  made  to  develop 
a  style  of  planting  specially  fitted  to  its  demands.  In  the  midst  of  this  sea- 
son when  the  earth  is  parched  and  brown,  and  the  verdure  overladen  with 
dust  or  sere  and  wilted,  there  is  a  keen  delight  in  planting  which  has  a 
fresh,  moist  appearance,  and  to  secure  this  effect  without  excessive  irriga- 
tion and  undue  expense  we 
55  must  use  an  abundance  of 
deep,  cool,  green  shrub- 
bery, especially  that  which 
has  very  glossy  leaves. 

^^'ith  these  require- 
ments of  our  climate  in 
mind,  let  us  consider  the 
means  b}'  which  an  ade- 
quate and  finished  setting 
may  be  achieved.  The  ele- 
ments with  which  the  de- 
'signer  works  in  producing 
his  picture  are  the  plant- 
ing, architectural  acces- 
sories, such  as  retaining 
walls,  balustrades  and 
fountains,  and  the  gardens 
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and  \  erdure  of  the  individual  house  lots.  Let  us  consider  these  successively. 
At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  pa\e  the  roadways  and  sidewalks  of  the 
residential  districts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  streets  of  the  business  sec- 
tion. This  practise  was  at  once  wasteful  and  devoid  of  beauty,  and  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  The  more  modern  way  is  to  keep  a  g'enerous  width  for 
the  street  reser\ation.  but  to  pave  only  a  portion,  while  the  remainder  is  left 
for  planting'.     Often  the  paved  way  is  made  wider  than  necessary,  and  the 

planting^  strip  or  border  too  small 
for  any  real  effect.  Even  more  fre- 
(;uently  there  is  an  error  of  judgment 
in  using  plants  which  properly  belong  in 
gardens,  and  are  neither  suitable  in  scale 
nor  robust  enough  to  withstand  the  in- 
evitable aliuse  which  their  position  occa- 
sions. The  result  is  very  ragged  and  un- 
titly  borders  or,  if  well  kept,  ones  which 
require  undue  care  and  expense  and  a 
great  deal  of  water.  ( )ur  suburban  roads 
would  be  vastly  inipro\'ed  by  making  the 
iKirking  space  very  much  wider  and 
|)lanting  it  with  hardy  evergreen  shrubs, 
which  would  recjuire  no  attention  after 
tiiey  v.ere  well  started.  A  more  general 
u^c  (if  trees  along  the  roads  would  fur- 
ther enhance  the  etTect.  These  should  be 
carefully  chosen  for  size  and  color  and 
sliould  invariably  be  deciduous  so  as  to 
permit  unobstructed  suiiliglit  in  winter, 
there  is  an  undenial^le  tendencv  to 
<rrom  -The  Landscafc  Gardening  Book''  by     ovcrdo  the  architectural  accessories,  such 
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as  retaining  walls,  bridges  and  the  like,  to  forget  that  they  are  accessories 
and  to  give  them  undue  prominence.  Features  of  this  kind  should  always 
be  justified  by  obvious  necessity,  as  otherwise  they  are  a  waste  of  money 
and  a  detriment  to  the  landscape,  'riiey  also  should  have  a  character  suited 
to  their  function  and  their  setting.  A  retaining  wall  backed  by  tons  of  soil 
should  be  of  such  robust  proportions  as  to  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  its 
stability,  and  should  be  built  of  material  which  gives  it  an  indigenous  ap- 
pearance. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  cheapness  of  light-colored 
cements  and  terra  cotta  has  caused  the  introduction  of  an  extremely  arti- 
ficial style  of  accessories,  based  largely  upon  the  classical  styles,  often  trite 
or  trivial  in  character  and  cpiite  invariably  "overdressed."  Features  of  this 
character  are  as  incongruous  among  a  group  of  cottages  as  a  frock  coat  at 

a  picnic,  ^^'e  have  also 
an  abundance  of  seats 
where  no  one  ever  sits, 
of  gates  which  may  not 
( legall}")  be  closed,  and 
of  archways  and  exhe- 
drae  whose  uselessness 
is  unquestioned  and 
whose  beauty  a  debat- 
able point.  .\  more  gen- 
eral use  of  undressed 
stone  copiously  laden 
with  vines  and  an  aspect 
of  robust,  unpretentious 
solidity  and  of  obviouc 
utility,  would  cause  the 
necessary  structural  ac- 
cessories    to    recede     to 
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iheir  proper  place  in  the  i^eneral  pu-turc.  Of  fountains  it  seems  in  (irder  to 
regret  that  they  are  not  more  numerous  and  that  their  overflow  is  not  more 
freejuently  turned  to  good  use  in  mitigating  the  dryness  of  our  summer. 

The  planting  of  the  individual  house  lots  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
problem  and  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  larger  portion  of  the  available  land,  it 
is  the  most  important.  The  verdure  should  be  arranged  to  give  the  required 
degree  of  privacy  to  the  home,  to  screen  and  prt)tect  the  garden,  if  there  is 
one,  and  in  addition  there  should  be  enough  tall  planting  to  give  interest  to 
the  sky-line,  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  embellishment  of  the  district. 
The  requirements  of  climate  should  be  constantly  in  mind ;  excessive  shade 
avoided  and  protection  from  the  winds  assured,  and  much  thought  should 
be  given  to  economy  of  labor  and  of  water.  A  simple  place,  well  kept,  is 
far  better  than  an  elaborate  one  which  shows  the  marks  of  neglect  and 
drought.  Much  of 
the  planting 
should  be  of  a  per- 
manent character 
and  flowers  and 
delicate  herbage 
k  c  p  t  well  back 
frciin  the  street. 
P'erhaps  the  most 
imi)(irtant  requis- 
ite of  all  is  to  s"- 
c  u  r  e  p  r  i  V  a  c  y. 
There  has  been,  in 
.\merica,  a  mis- 
taken tendency  U< 
regard  privacy  as 
a  species  of  snob- 
bishness, and  this        gardex  of  sh.ikes/'h.iki.  .■,  not  m-..  m  h.h  iuj<i>.  EX(,L.ixn 
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view  has  caused  onr  grounds  to 
be  laid  out  in  a  way  which 
makes  them  a  spectacle  for  the 
passerby  rather  than  a  quiet  re- 
treat for  the  owner.  To  secure 
this  desired  effect  of  i)rivacy 
upon  the  usual  small  hmise  lot, 
without  obstructing-  the  sun- 
light, is  a  difficult  task,  recjuir- 
ing  great  care  in  the  selectiini 
and  placing  of  the  verdure  whicii 
is  used  as  a  screen.  The  de- 
signer should  continually  guard 
against  overdoing  the  thing  and 
making  the  sense  of  enclosure 
oppressive  and  gloomy.  The 
question  of  having  flower  gar- 
dens or  none  is  settled  by  the 
size  of  the  lots  as  often  as  by  the  wishes  of  the  owners.  Its  introduction 
adds  to  the  interest,  but  if  the  lot  be  small  the  problem  taxes  the  skill  of 
the  designer  to  the  utmost,  and  successful  examples  are  not  numerous. 
The  most  common  error  in  small  flower  gardens  is  one  of  scale ;  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reproduce  the  elements  of  large  formal  gardens  in  minia- 
ture and  the  impression  is  one  of  confusion  rather  than  of  simplicity  and 
true  beauty.  fJften,  too,  the  spirit  of  ostentation  gets  the  better  of  judg- 
ment and  good  taste,  and  the  garden  l>econ:es  a  useless  "show  place"  in- 
stead of  the  retreat  for  the  trantpiil  enjoyment  of  flowers  which  it  should 
always  be. 

Observation  seems  to  show  that  this  spirit  of  ostentation  is  waning.  It 
is,  in  fact,  merely  a  blind  and  misguided  striving  after  elegance  and  variety 
in  the  mode  of  life,  and  as  the  benctits  of  education  and  tra\el  remove  this 
blindness  it  ma}'  be  hoped  that  our  suburban  life  will  attain  the  ideals  of 
simplicity  and  beauty  and  our  suburban  architecture  and  gardening  fitly  express 
these  ideals. 
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A  Praiseworthy  Innovation  at  Columbia 

Ciiralur    KKIIAKD    I-.    l',Al"ll    in   llu-    Architrrliiral    Kcc.ird. 

C(  il.r.M  I!1A  rX  1  \  !■'. I•;S^^^■  lia>  inanLiuraU'il  a  nntalilc  cxi)eriim.'iU  in 
C(i-(ii)crati<in  lii-tviccn  tlic  Icacliini;  ami  tlu'  |iractici'  of  arcliitcctmi.'. 
(  )ii  the  assuinplinii  that  imthini;  hut  l;iiu(1  cniild  aL-cnie  tn  Imtli  scIiomI 
and  ])r(>fessi(>n  throiis^li  a  prii|)L-r  understanding'  and  reciprocal  appreciation 
of  one  another's  pro\inccs,  the  university  authorities  decided  to  invite  three 
architectural  societies  of  New  York  City  to  elect  three  practiciui;'  architects 
each,  to  form  a  committee  of  visitors,  whose  advice  as  based  upon  periodic 
inspections  of  the  school's  ])lant  or  e<|uipnient.  current  work  and  mode  of 
teaching;' could  be  deiicndcd  upon  as  a  L;uidc  in  checking'  u])  scholastic  results 
\i\  professional  standards  and  demands.  The  three  societies  and  the  electe^l 
members  from  each  to  compose  this  committee  are  the  following:  l-'rom  the 
\ew  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  liertrani  (i. 
L-oodhue,  Charles  A.  I'latt,  and  Egerton  Swartwout:  from  the  Society  of 
r.eaux  Arts  Architects,  'J'homas  Hastings,  Henry  F.  Ilornbostel  and  Ll'oyd 
Warren;  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of 
Columbia,  (ioodliue  I  .ixingston.  John  Russell  Pope  and  1.  \.  rhel])s  Stokes, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
those  of  ])ractitioners  in  the  forefront  of  their  ])rofession,  which  olTers  at 
once  an  indication  of  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  plan  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  practice  only  and  never  preach  and  also  a  good  augury 
lor  the  welfare  of  the  i)roject  because  of  the  predestined  high  ipiality  of  the 
suggestions  and  ad \  ice  to  be  ft)rthcoming. 

The  committee  in  i|uestion  is  purely  an  advisory  one,  but  its  work  is  none 
the  less  of  great  administrative  value.  Its  recommendations  will  be  the 
upshot  of  frequent  attendance  at  the  school,  and,  once  submitted,  it  will  be 
the  function  of  the  autht)rities  of  the  school  to  make  proper  adjustment 
wherever  academicall}'  feasible  to  accord  the  existing  ctirriculum  with  the 
most  urgent  practical  demands  of  the  great  body  of  architects  who  em])lny 
its  graduates. 

The  committee  has  already  begun  upon  its  duties  and  has  on  sc\'eral 
occasions  inspected  the  current  output  at  .\\  ery  Hall.  ,\  schedule  has  been 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  which  three  members  of  the  connnittee,  one  from 
each  of  the  groups  mentioned,  will  be  invited  to  attend  each  of  the  judg- 
ments of  Work  in  design  held  during  the  }'ear.  Since  about  ten  judgments 
are  held  at  C'olunibia  in  the  course  of  one  academic  year,  this  will  offer  a 
number  of  opportunities  for  each  of  the  nine  members  of  the  committee  to 
be  present.  t)n  the  occasions  of  each  judgment  the  visiting  members  arc 
also  requested  to  attend  classes,  representative  collateral  work  in  the  various 
branches  is  exhibited,  all  of  the  teaching  staff  are  on  hand  to  exjilain  the 
method  of  teaching  in  their  respective  departments,  and  an  instructor  is 
deputed  to  act  as  academic  Cicerone  for  the  day. 

\\"e  may  frankly  say  that  Columbia  deserves  the  utmost  credit  for  its 
understanding  initiative  in  thus  accepting  the  professional  world  in  a  defi- 
nite physical  sense  as  its  pace  maker.  In  selecting  architects  to  be  members 
of  the  committee  of  visitors  the  three  participating  architectural  bodies  have 
set  their  standard  high.  .\  noteworthy  j^iece  of  work,  (|uite  in  acconl  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  has  been  undertaken  and  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  an  equally  noteworthy  achievement  in  architectural  teaching. 
There  sho.uld  be  no  apiirehcnsion  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  now  planned 
to  translate  the  schiiol  into  terms  of  the  oftice,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  syn- 
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onyniity  of  purpose  in  the  two  fields,  however  closeh  they  may  be  allied  in 
the  order  of  supply  and  demand.  The  school  must  in  the  final  balance  main- 
tain its  academic  point  of  view ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  assume — except  in  its 
design  branch  alone — the  guise  of  the  atelier ;  for  tlie  proper  quantities  of 
historic,  theoretic,  scientific  and  cultural  material,  not  to  mention  untold 
hours  of  drawing,  modeling  and  construction,  must  hold  their  place  in  the 
well-rounded  and  closely  co-ordinated  system  of  teaching.  The  committee 
of  visitors,  then,  will  not  attempt  to  govern  but  to  advise.  The  technical- 
ities of  administrative  control  will  remain  as  heretofore  in  the  hands  of 
the  administrati\-e  board.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  will  call  into 
play  its  hard-bought  experience,  its  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  demands 
of  practice,  as  well  as  its  cherished  ideals  of  a  great  art  ingrained  through 
many  qualitative  tests,  so  that  the  scholastic  intention  may  be  brought  to 
a  full  grasp  of  the  objective  of  professional  practice.  Beyond  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  practicing  architect  as  director,  virtually  nominal,  so  far  as  his 
definite  administrative  function  is  concerned,  or  the  giving  of  a  few  lec- 
tures annually  b}-  men  busy  in  the  profession,  the  expernnent  at  Columbia 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  decisive  step  in  the  direction  of  de  facto  co- 
operation between  a  sch-jol  of  architecture  and  the  profession  at  large.  We 
are  convinced  that  much  good  will  come  of  it  and  that,  as  other  schools 
adopt  similar  procedure,  both  schools  and  profession  will  evince  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  one  another's  purposes,  and  boldly  we  saj^  it — also  in  one 
another's  shortcomings.  The  new  dispensation  offers  the  chief  advantage  of 
all  co-operative  plans — mutual  benefits. 

The  Apartment  House  Era 

Six  hundred  private  d\sellini;s  are  slmwu  to  have  been  torn  duwn  in  Xew 
York  the  current  year  to  make  room  for  flats,  tenements  and  apartment 
houses.  The  private  dwelling  is  becoming  a  rarity  in  the  metropolis,  with 
prospects  that  it  will  become  wholly  extinct  in  due  time.  Economj'  of 
ground  space  demands  that  six  to  sixty  families  must  live  one  over  the 
other,  in  an  allotment  of  earth  space  intended  for  one.  Aside  from  that 
consideration,  we  suspect  that  Xew  Yorkers  are  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  private  home.  In  the  swirl  of  metropolitan  existence  they  care  far  more 
for  those  modern  comforts  which  are  provided  by  the  steam  heated  apart- 
ment than  for  the  home-like  environment  of  the  private  dwelling.  So  Xew 
York  becomes  one  great  network  of  stone  and  plaster  apartments,  flats  and 
tenements,  presenting  something  c^f  the  aspect  of  a  cliff'  dweller's  settlement. 
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New  Ideas  About  Concrete  Floors* 

!'.>     lk\IM;   j.    (,ll.l..    Aroliitrct, 

W\\\  (111  must  iR-iiplc  dislike  ci  nK-rctc  tli>ors?  I'artlv  Ijciause  \\c  arc 
all  slaves  U>  lialiit.  iiartly  because  cmierete  IIimu-s  are  imt  what  they 
really  ouglit  to  he. 

Twenty  years  asjn  I  built  lor  myself  a  concrete  lloor.  1  expected  it  lo 
be  cold,  1  expected  it  to  be  damj).  1  expectctl  it  to  be  all  the  uncomfortable 
thinjjs  people  said  it  would  be.  I  found  it  warm  and  dry  and  all  the  com- 
fortable things  people  had  not  said  it  would  be.  I'.est  of  all,  1  knew  it 
would  never  harbor  the  vermin  of  sorts  that  infest  old  wooden  ilooring, 
mice  that  scamper  at  night,  or  the  accidental  cat. 

The  charges  against  the  concrete  tlt)or  are  precisely  those  made  years 
ago  against  the  cement  sidewalk.  We  had  come  from  tlirt  paths  where  feet 
rind  ct>mfort  in  the  happy  medium  between  dust  and  mud,  and  the  board 
sidewalk  with  its  awkward  surprises  of  heeTtra]jping  cracks,  loose  nails 
and  broken  boards,  to  the  smooth,  hard,  le\el  cemenr.  At  first  the  rut- 
lovers  wailed.  Jiut  who  would  now  go  back  to  imeven  board  walks  or  the 
pleasant  uncertain  earth  paths?  In  foreign  lands  where  the  cement  walk 
is  unknown,  who  does  not  pray  long  and  loud  for  its  revelation  to  ,ill  the 
w-orld  ? 

Perhaps  the  earth  floor  is  the  ideal  thing,  but  we  have  passed  that 
stage,  and  in  the  evolution  of  house-building  the  wood  Hoor  is  finding  a 
rival.  Wood  floors  above  ground  without  a  basement  are  unhealthfid. 
There  is  always  a  musty  odor  from  the  poisonous  fungus  growing  on  the 
wood  and  on  the  ground.  The  ground  imderneath  an  old  house  is  poisoned 
to  such  an  extent  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  it.  The  soil  from  under  a 
cement  sidewalk  is  very  fertile. 

Most  concrete  floors  have  not  yet  been  develcjped  beyond  the  sidewalk 
stage.  If  half  the  thought  and  time  and  money  had  been  expended  on  per- 
fecting the  concrete  floor  that  has  been  spent  on  developing  wood  from  the 
rough  board  sidewalk  to  fine  par(|uetry  flooring,  everybody  would  want  the 
concrete. 

To  overcome  the  jjopular  prejudice  against  concrete  floors  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  architect.  There  are  certain  definite  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  the  laying  of  concrete  floors.  They  are  fundamental  and  in  their  strict 
observance  lies  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  physical  discomfort  of  con- 
crete. After  practical  objectir)ns  are  overcome,  attention  may  be  given  to 
esthetic  considerations. 

Concrete  floors  are  usually  laid  free  from  the  grountl,  with  a  dead  air 
space  underneath.  In  most  of  my  houses  the  concrete  flotjrs  are  laid  directly 
on  the  ground,  doing  away  w'ith  air  circulation  under  the  floor  and  giving 
a  more  equable  temperature.  They  are  raised  at  least  twenty-one  inches 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  particular  attention  |)aid  to  the  ])repara- 
tion  of  the  earth  bed.  After  the  foundation  is  laid  the  ground  is  puddled 
and  tamped  until  very  firm.  Over  the  surface  is  spread  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  sand  or  sandy  loam.  Then  the  concrete  is  put  on.  If  one  part 
of  the  floor  is  below  grade,  the  ground  under  it  is  carefully  drained,  after 
which  the  layer  of  sand  prevents  moisture  from  coming  through. 

The  main  body  of  rough  concrete  should  be  reinforced  to  one-third  of 
one  per  cent,  to  prevent  cracking,  and  scored  to  give  a  key  to  the  top  coat 

•Abstract  from  an  article  in  Sunset   Magazine. 
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and  prevent  its  lonseniny  from  the  l)iittnin.  The  finish  coat  should  be  rein- 
forced with  .\(j.  IS  i^auye  half-incii  mesh  galvanized  wire  to  prevent 
cracking. 

From  four  to  six  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  cement  floors  to  dry. 
During  this  time  there  is  a  continuous  process  of  absorption  and  radiation 
of  heat  until  a  mean  temperature  has  been  reached,  after  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Hour  is  more  ecjuable  than  that  of  wood. 

To  cover  a  cement  floor  with  wood  is  about  as  logical  as  to  cover  cement 
sidewalks  with  boards.  Everybody  who  has  lived  on  cement  floors  laid 
according  to  the  given  specifications  has  been  wholly  converted  to  them 
and  would  never  again  l)e  liothered  with  the  care  and  trials  of  wood  floors. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  expected  that  concrete  floors  should  be, left  l)are.  They 
should  be  partly  covered  with  rugs,  the  same  as  a  polished  wood  fliior. 
Incidentally,  when  pro]ierly  laid,  waxed  and  polishetl,  cement  floors  are 
ideal   for  dancing. 

When  troweled  and  finished  to  a  gloss,  cement  floors  do  not  mar  or 
scratch.  They  siiould  not  be  scored  or  marked  oil  into  squares  or  designs. 
The  natural  crazing  of  the  top  coat  is  far  more  pleasing.  I  ha\e  found  no 
cement  floor  paint  that  produces  a  good  ef?ect.  The  hard  monotonous  flat 
colors  are  unpleasing,  the  paint  soon  wears  otY  and  shows  the  cement.  In- 
stead of  using  iKiint,  i  mix  color  with  the  cement,  usually  tones  of  red  and 
yellow,  red  and  broAvn  or  yellow  and  brown  slightly  mottled.  Tempered 
by  the  gray  of  the  cement,  these  colors  produce  neutral  tones  that  are  a 
splendid  background  for  rugs  and  furniture.  \\'hen  quite  dry,  the  cement 
should  be  cleaned  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  gi^•en  two 
coats  of  Chinese  nut  oil  to  bring  out  the  color,  then  finisheil  with  a  filler 
and  waxed  like  hardwciod.  Well  done,  this  treatment  gixes  an  effect  of  old 
Spanish  leather. 

It  is  quite  as  impossible  to  tell  how  to  lay  and  finish  a  cement  floor  to 
bring  out  all  its  potential  beauty  as  it  is  to  give  exact  rules  for  the  painting 
of  a  picture.  Specifications  and  instructions  carry  one  just  so  far,  but 
beyond  that  point  each  builder  must  stud)-  out  the  problem  for  himself.  It 
takes  the  knack  or  the  ins])iration  or  the  gift — whatever  its  name — that 
differentiates  craftsmanship  from  mere  mechanical  perfection,  that  raises 
the  artist  above  the  artisan,  to  make  a  cement  floor  the  thing  of  beauty  it 
can  and  should  be. 

Before  it  has  set,  cement  is  a  wondertull}-  jdastic  material,  more  won- 
derful than  clay.  It  can  l)e  coloreti,  modeled,  shaded,  surfaced,  and  then 
of  itself  hardens  into  an  everlasting  expression  of  the  workman. 

The  protest  against  ordinary  cement  floors  is  the  unconscious  demand 
for  the  thing  well  done.  At  heart  we  are  ne\  er  satisfied  with  any  w  i  >rk 
that  is  not  done  right,  and  cement  floors  will  not  come  into  their  own  until 
architect  and  workman  study  them  as  an  art. 

The  cement  floors  in  the  home  of  Homer  Laughlin,  in  Los  Angeles,  fore- 
cast the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Sprawling  there,  his  soul  in  his  work, 
with  great  sweeps  of  his  trowel  an  artist  wrought  in  that  plastic,  respon- 
sive material,  blending  the  colors  marvelously  in  the  broad  central  spaces, 
coaxing  them  to  a  rare  harmony  of  tone  and  exquisite  finish,  and  around 
the  outer  edges  he  carved  in  low  relief  the  lines  of  acanthus  and  other  sim- 
ple conventionalized  leaf  forms.  In  the  entrance  hall,  with  big  free  strokes 
he  limned  the  feather-like  fronds  of  a  palm,  using  his  color  with  consusn- 
mate  skill  and  an  artist's  feeling.  The  ajipeal  of  this  most  modern  mani- 
festation of  ceramic  art  is  far  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  mosaics,  which 
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were  the  acme  of  fuHir-niakiiitr  anions;'  the  (Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  has 
the  singnlar  advantage  of  ijeing  within  reach  of  beauty  l(jvers  of  moderate 
means. 

Concrete  floors  are  cheaper  than  wxid  for  the  first  stury:  they  are  en- 
during, they  require  a  minimum  ol  care,  they  are  comfortable  and  healthful 
when  laid  right,  and  thev  can  be  more  beautiful  than  anv  other  H(K)r. 


How  the,  Contractor  Can  Advertise  and  Get  Results 

"How  can  a  general  contractor  ad\  crti>c  ?" 

W  hich.  of  course,  means  how  can  he  ol)tain  the  right  kind  of  publicity: 
the  kind  that  will  do  more  than  rill  ad\ertising  space  and  cost  luoney — in 
a  word,  the  kind  that  pulls? 

The  principles  of  advertising  are  the  same  whether  }-ou  are  endeavoring 
to  sell  books,  bricks,  or  office  i)uildinga  or  seeking  to  get  your  name  on  the 
architects'  lists.  The  only  things  that  change  are  the  manner  and  methods 
of  publicity.  .\  general  contractor  must  therefore  adopt  methods  suitable 
to  his  own  particular  business,  which,  by  the  way,  is  decidedly  different 
from  any  other  type  of  business,  and  must  have  its  advertising  done  and 
copy  written  by  men  uho  understand,  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner, 
the  details  and  intricacies  of  the  building  trade. 

Then,  again,  the  advertising  must  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  inasmuch  as 
its  appeal  must  reach  both  archiiects  and  owners — two  different  types  of 
men,  and  in  most  cases  with  \ery  little  in  common  so  far  as  their  training 
is  concerned. 

To  the  architect,  the  builder's  advertisement  must  ajipeal  with  such 
riveting  force  as  to  be  ever  before  him.  If  not  in  a  jjhysical  manner,  at 
least  mentally  it  must  make  a  little  dent  in  his  mind  and  "ring  the  bell" 
at  the  psychological  moment  when  the  architect  is  making  up  his  list  of 
bidders,  and  the  nearer  the  top  of  the  list  the  better  his  chance  of  always 
being  among  the  favored  few. 

Vou  (Mr.  Builder)  may  say  that  you  already  d(j  enough  estimating  and 
are  now  working  overtime  trying  to  land  jobs.  .\re  you  on  the  lists  of  all 
of  the  prominent  architects,  the  men  for  whom  you  would  like  to  estimate? 
.Are  you  in  a  position  to  select  the  good  prospects  and  avoid  the  poor  ones? 
In  a  word,  are  you  competing  against  men  who  do  the  same  caliber  of  work 
that  you  are  doing,  or  are  you  forced  out  of  your  class  because  vou  are  not 
on  the  chosen  lists?  If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  then  you  are  ready  for  serious  thought  on  the  (|uestion  of 
advertising. — E.xchange. 

Theater  and  Office  Building 

The  fine  business  corner  at  Market  and  Fourth  streets,  .^an  I-"rancisco. 
has  been  sold  by  John  D.  Spreckels  to  a  syndicate  of  San  l-"rancisco  ca])- 
italists.  who  have  announced  their  intention  of  building  a  theater  on  the 
site.  Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo  will  prepare  the  plans,  but  whether 
the  building  will  be  designed  e.vclusively  for  amusement  iiurjxtses  or  will 
combine  a  playhouse  and  office  building  has  not  been  fletermined. 
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A  One-Story  Schoolhouse* 

TllK  new  j;ramniai"  si.hMiil  at  ( iarrctt  11  ill,  Ki  isohkuU,  I'a.,  iiiarUs  an 
epoch  in  sulinrhan  school  development.  The  structure  has  been  de- 
signed on  the  unit  ])rincii)le  so  as  to  meet  most  readily  the  needs  for 
increased  educational  facilities  which  will  arise  from  time  to  time.  To  best 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  one-story  unit  ty])e  was  decided  upon  after 
a  thorough  stud}'  had  been  made  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  D.  Knickcr- 
backer  I'aiyd,  John  L.  Coneys  and  N'ictor  1).  Abel.  This  type  of  buildint; 
is  arrangeil  so  that  one  classroom  may  be  added  at  a  time,  if  desired,  or 
larger  units  may  be  constructed.  The  building  is  ni  the  most  tlcxiblc  pos- 
sii)le  type  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

The  pe>rtions  oi  the  l)uilding  now  in  use  contain  four  classrooms,  a  well 
lighted  manual  training  room,  a  domestic  science  room  and  play  roouis. 
There  are  also  service  rooms  in  the  shape  of  toilets,  store  rooms  and  retir- 
ing rottms  for  the  teachers.  .V  feature  of  the  plan  which  deserves  especial 
attention  is  the  wide,  well  lighted  corridor,  which  has  been  designed  not 
only  as  a  means  of  circulation  between  classes  and  exits  but  which  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  summer  time  for  open-air  classes  and  for  other  gen- 
eral school  requirements. 

The  physical  activities  of  the  school  have  been  especially  provided  for 
in  the  basement.  A  shower  room,  special  toilets  and  a  tub  bath  have  lieen 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  pujjils  who  will  engage  in  athletics.  .\  s[)ecial 
entrance  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  baths  may  be  entered  directly  from 
the  athletic  field.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  field  for  community  purposes 
and  a  separate  entrance  will  make  possible  the  use  of  the  basement  for 
dressing  rooms  without  opening  the  balance  of  the  liuilding. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two  possible  plans  for  the  (level 
opnient  of  the  building.  In  each  the  ultimate  structure  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  holli:)w  square,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  will  be  continuous  lighted 
corridors.  These  corridors  will  resemble  a  cloister  in  every  detail  except 
for  the  enclosing  sash.  The  court  niay  even  be  left  open  so  as  to  form  an 
open-air  playground  or  open-air  auditorium.  It  may  also  be  roofed  o\  er 
for  assembly  and  auditorium  purposes. 

The  features  of  the  building  have  been  provided  fur  the  doulilc  purjjose 
of  affording  the  broadest  educational  opportunities  tt)  the  children  and  also 
for  making  the  school  a  recreation  and  social  center.  The  school  board 
has  been  far-sighted  in  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  ground  so  that  several 
acres  are  devoted  to  play  purposes.  These  will  be  open  for  the  general 
community  at  sj^ecial  times  to  be  arranged  by  the  school  board. 

While  fiexibilit}'  for  future  e.xtension  was  the  deciding  factor  in  favor 
of  the  one-story  type,  many  other  consideratit)ns  prompted  its  adoi)ti»^in. 

The  first  consideration  was  naturally  the  safety  to  life  and  limb,  which 
is  insured  by  having  all  classrooms  and  toilets  on  the  grounil  floor  witli 
a  separate  e.xit  for  each  classroom.  .\  glance  at  the  illustrations  will  show 
how  completeh'  the  menace  of  fire  and  panic  has  been  removed. 

With  but  one  story  there  are  no  stairs  to  climb  several  times  a  dav  as 
is  the  case  when  some  classrooms  are  on  the  second  story,  l-roin  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  and  in  the  dismissal  of  classes,  etc.,  the  (jue-story  form 
of  structure  is  admitted  tf)  be  vastly  superior  to  the  two-story  building.  All 
interior  walls  and  partitions  are  of  brick  and  hollow  tile  construction.  1-Acn 
the  outside  walls  are  lined  with  the  latter  material,  doing  away  entirel\- 
with  wood  lath  or  wood  in  the  building  except  in  the  ro<if  itself,  lieiow 
which  are  suspended  metal  constructed  ceilings. 

•ReprintPd    by    courtesy    of    the    architects    aiiil    the    School    Iloaril    .loiirnal. 
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GEAMMAE    SCHOOL  3LlfLPING 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  THE   TOWNSHIP  OF  RADNOK 

TiOSEMONT-PENNA 

D.  KNICKECBACKiP^  BOYD  FA.IA. 
JOHN  i.  CONIYS  .  VICTOE  D  ABEL 
AKCHITrCTS-  ?HILA.,rA. 


l-ISEMEXT    FLOOR    PL.IX.    rRESliXT    BUILDIXG 


In(li\i(lual  Ijuhblint;  fountains  with  wash  !)asins  ha^  e  been  ])lacc(l  in  the 
cloak  room  connected  with  each  classroom,  and  fire  hose  equipment  has 
been  fully  installed  as  a  precautionary  measure.  The  building  is  heated  and 
ventilated  by  warmed  fresh  air,  aided  by  direct  steam. 

The  materials  of  construction  are,  aside  from  the  fireproof  Hoors  and 
walls  described,  granite  base  with  brick  above  to  the  cornice,  above  which 
rises  a  green  slate  roof.  The  windows  are  disposed  along  the  one  side  of 
each  classroom  providing  "unilateral"  light. 

The  corridors  and  toilets  have  red,  blocked  cement  floors  with  metal 
baseboards.  The  entire  building  is  fitted  witli  a  vacuum  cleaning  outfit ;  it 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  and  fitted  with  all  devices  to  make  it  a  model  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  hygiene,  and  to  make  it  a  community  center 
as  well  as  an  educational  center. 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN.   PRESENT   BUILDING.   ROSEMONT  SCHOOL 
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Fussiness  in  Architecture 

A  great  vice  that  is  creeping  intu  American  arcliitcctnre  nf  interiors 
today  is  an  exaggeration  of  tiny  details.  Moldings  are  nuiltiplied  until  the}' 
become  liney  and  disturbing.  Every  little  plain  surface  is  paneled  in  most 
tiresome  fashion.  It  is  as  if  draftsmen  had  come  to  hate  a  white  spot  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  blank  space  on  a  wall  and  to  feel  obliged  to  cover  every 
bit  of  their  drawing.?  with  something,  preferably  mere  lines.  As  a  result 
the  architecture  as  executed  is  endlessly  tricked  out,  fussy  and  finicky — 
mere  virtuositv. — Architectural  Record. 
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The  Architect  and  the  Public* 

Hy  Wll.l   l.\M    I..  S'n-:i-;i.l-:.  IVcsiilMU  ,.1   l..ua  CIkmHim-.  a.   I.  A. 

IT  is  a  coninion  expression  that  the  ]K'n])le  ^el  wiial  tiic)'  pay  fur.  It  is  a 
sayint;'.  also,  that  the  ])eople  love  to  he  humhuijtjed.  It  is  at  least  a  fact 
that  the  people  are  often  lininbutri^'ed  and  misled  hv  those  to  whom  they 
look  for  jiuidance,  by  those  who  teach,  hy  those  who  jireach.  It  was  .said  of 
old.  "lleware  of  false  prophets,  who  come  to  yon  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  they  are  ravenino-  wolves."  When  the  jieople  go  to  a  false  prophet 
and  ])ay  him  for  his  false  prophecies,  are  they  indulginu-  their  love  of  being 
Innnbiigged,  and  therefore  getting  what  thev  pay  for,  or  is  it  true  that  both 
of  onr  old  saws  are  really  false, — spurious  money  minted  by  the  father  of  lie--'^ 

1  believe  tiiat  no  one  in  his  right  senses  likes  to  be  deceived,  (iranted  that 
this  is  so.  we  touch  another  bromide  Initton.  and  the  first  suggestion  is  usually 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  it." 

At  every  assembly  or  legislature  in  every  state  in  this  great  L'nion  of  ours. 
a  multitude  of  laws  are  enacted  at  everv  session.  The  legal  precedents  are  no 
sooner  established  by  the  courts  for  one  set  of  laws  when  the  next  batch  upsets 
them.  It  makes  it  interesting  all  the  time  for  the  legal  profession.  I  heard 
a  prominent  I'ennsylvania  attorney  once  say,  when  asked  about  a  point  at  law. 
"I  do  not  know.  Our  last  legislature  passed  some  new  laws  which  will  have 
to  be  tested  out  in  the  courts  before  we  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  we  stand  in  this  matter."  And  he  took  ii])  a  bound  volume  containing 
the  laws  passed  by  the  said  last  legislature,  patted  it  on  the  cover,  and  said. 
"()ur  legal  joke-book!"  That  was  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  same 
thing  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

The  great  .\merican  people  are  almost  always  the  supijosed  beneficiaries 
of  every  law  that  is  passed.  The  "public  welfare."  "public  health,"  "public 
.safety,"  "public  interest."  are  all  shibboleths  of  w-ell-worn  but  tough  fiber. 
It  would  seem  that  the  ])ei>])le  ought  to  know  what  is  good  for  them  in  a 
democracy  .such  as  ours,  but  we  find  them  strangely  indiflPerent  as  a  rule. 
They  are  too  busy  trying  to  earn  their  daily  bread  to  bother  their  heads  much 
about  what  goes  on  in  legislature  or  in  court,  and  so  some  say  that  democracy 
has  failed.  Others  that  it  has  not  failed  but  must  have  its  checks  and  balances, 
and  the  self-chosen  ones  must  go  ahead  and  run  things.  Out  of  courtesy  and 
res])ect  for  the  good  old  Con-titution  the  dear  ])eoi)le  are  still  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  up  to  the  ballot-bo.\  and  confirm  our  previously  outlined  scliemes,  and 
ratify  the  preliminary  wire-pulling. 

In  an  ideal  denitKratic  condition  the  people  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  found 
dictating  the  terms  under  which  any  business  or  profession  or  vcKation  or 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  should  be  undertaken  and  carried  on.  Con- 
sidering the  actual  conditions  and  not  theories,  we  find  at  nnce  that  this  is 
not  so. 

There  is  a  mistaken  feeling  of  too  mucli  respect  in  the  average  mind  for 
the  mind  of  e.xcei)tional  brain-]jower. 

The  professional  walks  of  life  are  held  to  be  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
mortals.  So  that  the  result  is  that  when  a  j^rofession  waxes  strong  and 
powerful  it  can  get  just  about  as  much  legislation  for  itself  as  it  wants.  If 
a  profession  is  not  so  strong,  or  indeed  if  it  be  in  the  "twilight  zone"  and  of 
a  nature  which,  to  the  average  mind,  is  not  "professional"  at  all.  it  is  "up 
again.st  it"  if  its  members  want  to  exert  inllucnce  in  legislative  halls. 

•Journal  of  The  Amcricin  Institute  of  Architects. 
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Let  us  face  the  facts  fairly.  Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  practice  of 
architecture  should  be  reg^ulated,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  law.  It  is  so 
regulated  in  some  of  our  states ; — in  most  of  the  states  not  at  all.  What  are 
our  motives? 

Tlie  claim  is  made  that  the  public  safety  demands  it.  That  the  incompetent 
should  be  prevented  from  practising  architecture  because  they  will  design 
buildings  that  are  vmsafe.  unsanitary,  unscientific.  The  claim  is  made  that 
lawyers  and  doctors  have  to  be  licensed,  and  that  architects  also  should  b€  so 
licensed  as  members  of  an  equally  elevated  and  honorable  profession.  The 
claim  is  made  that  there  is  the  same  need  of  licensing  architects  as  there  is 
need  of  licensing  lawyers  and  doctors. 

In  Illinois  the  architects  have  their  law,  and  I  think  they  have  proved 
that  its  existence  has  been  beneficial  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  themselves. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  value  of  such  legislation  is  of  great  direct  benefit  to 
the  members  of  the  profession  or  calling  affected?  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
members  so  affected  are  expected  to  prove  by  their  way  of-doing  their  work 
that  their  chief  motive  was  not  their  own  self-advancement?  Are  they  not 
expected  also  to  ])rove  that  their  interest  in  the  protection  of  the  public  was 
not  secondary? 

The  great  engineering  fraternity  has  pitched  upon  the  state  of  Illinois  as 
a  strategic  point  in  which  to  obtain  similar  privileges  for  itself.  Its  members 
also  are  burning  with  zeal  to  protect  the  dear  people.  As  a  profession  they 
are  doing  the  big  things  in  constructive  work  today.  They  are  damming  the 
Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  harnessing  Niagara  Falls,  breaking  through  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  let  the  .'\tlantic  and  Pacific  flow  together.  They  are  design- 
ing automobiles,  submarines,  aeroplanes.  They  are  reorganizing  factories. 
appraising  railroads,  putting  any  kind  of  a  "going  concern"  on  an  "eflficiency" 
basis.  Nothing  is  too  large  for  them  or  too  small.  They  are  designing 
buildings.  Their  estimates  of  cost  work  out.  They  are  great  on  details,  steel, 
reinforcing,  elevators,  conveyors,  refrigeration,  heat,  light,  power!  We  can- 
not do  without  them. 

And  how,  pray  tell  me,  can  the  architect  hold  the  position,  if  he  ever 
really  had  it,  of  being  the  recognized  generalissimo  and  high-cockalorum  of 
everything  that  pertains  to  building,  unless  he  can  get  a  strangle  hold  on  every 
legislature  in  every  state,  and  teach  these  upstart  engineers  to  know  their 
place  ? 

Most  of  us.  I  take  it,  are  graduates  from  one  or  another  of  our  colleges 
of  architecture,  God  bless  them !  But  nearly  all  of  them  were,  and  still  are, 
mere  appendages  to  a  greater  and  far  more  puissant  college  of  engineering. 
Is  there  not  a  screw  loose  here?  How  well  we  remember  the  lordly  air  with 
which  our  engineering  fellow  students  discussed  the  mysteries  of  calculus  in 
our  presence.  How  much  they  enjoyed  the  imputation  that  we  of  the  archi- 
tectural bar-sinister  had  elected  our  course  because  it  was  easier  than  theirs. 
How  well  we  remember  the  way  the  ''Fine  Arts"  were  tagged  and  set  aside 
and  feminized !  How  little  we  understood — do  we  yet  understand — that  art 
is  the  breath  of  life?  How  can  we  have  architecture  unless  there  be  architects 
to  breathe  into  construction  a  living  soul?  How  can  the  wonderful  creative 
faculty,  which  ought  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  architect,  be  taught  in  any 
school  which  is  a  mere  subscript  to  the  great  Behemoth  of  modern  commer- 
cialized engineering? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  believe  that,  whether  the  public 
knows  it  or  not.  the  practice  of  architecture  and  the  practice  of  engineering 
are  both  professional,  and  both  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law.  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  such  regulation  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  ineffectual  unless 
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tlie  standards  of  buildins;'  i)racticc  are  fixed  by  a  uniform  Iniildiiiu;'  (.(idc.  Vnu 
can  test  a  man's  ahilitw  hnt  you  have  to  follow  liim  uj)  in  ,i  dirn-l  and 
nnevadable  way. 

"liy  tiicir  fruit-  \c  >hall  know  tlicni."  and  that  means  in  llii-  rax.'  that  if 
yon  have  a  code  and  honest,  competent  insi)ection.  yon  can  tell  at  nnce  whether 
the  designer  of  a  hnililiiij;-  knows  his  business  or  not. 

As  to  the  sniiremacy  of  the  great  profession  of  arcliitecture  as  eom|>ared 
with  law  or  medicine  or  engineering,  I  would  not  be  concerned  save  in  one 
way.  The  architect  w  ill  never  be  supreme  by  law.  He  must  have  the  a))- 
preciation  of  the  great  tlignity  of  his  calling.  He  must  liave  the  deepest 
sense  of  realization  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  it.  lie  must  labor 
"in  season  and  out  of  season"  to  make  himself  more  capable,  more  worthy, 
more  sersnceable.  He  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  heroes  and  learn  "not  hero- 
worship,  but  what  the  heroes  themselves  worshiped."  He  must  become  great, 
not  as  the  sleek  beneficiary  of  special  privilege,  but  as  the  worker  spending 
himself  in  service,  and  the  last  limit  of  sendee.  He  must  be  free  from  any 
taint  of  selfishness  or  graft  or  dishonesty  or  bluffing  or  brain-sucking.  H 
he  does  not  want  to  be  ex|x>sed  as  a  hollow  sham  in  public  ]>laces,  let  him 
beware  how  he  lets  a  big  heating  firm's  engineer  figure  out  his  radiation  for 
him — gratis — or  a  big  steel  mill's  engineer  figure  out  his  construction  for 
hini^ — gratis,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  specialist  do  anything  for  him — gratis ! 
Let  hini  gladly,  in  the  bigness  of  admitting  that  he  can't  know  everything, 
make  use  of  any  and  every  kind  of  a  specialist  that  walks ;  but,  in  God's 
name,  let  him  pay  for  it.  We  hold  that  the  owner  should  pay  for  special 
services  of  this  kind,  but  how  often  does  he?  I  maintain  that  if  an  architect 
is  employed,  and  paid  his  fee  to  see  that  all  these  things  are  done  properly, 
the  architect  ought  to  pay  for  the  information  he  himself  does  not  have. 
Only  so  can  we  hold  our  ground  against  the  "specialists"  who  now-,  grown  tired 
of  playing  their  little  second  fiddles,  are  invading  the  arcliitect's  territorv  and 
taking  entire  commissions  to  execute. 

How  else  would  it  be  ])Ossible  for  a  man  formerly  on  the  payroll  of  a 
bank-vault  concern  to  go  out  as  a  bank  engineer,  and  get  commissions  to 
desigii  and  build  not  only  a  vault,  but  the  building  that  is  to  receive  the  vault, 
and  its  fitments  down  to  the  forty-nine  brass  cu.spidors?  How  is  the  jndjlic 
going  to  judge?  How  can  you  stop  it  by  law  if  the  fellow  is  smart  enough 
to  pass  his  examination?  We  must  educate  the  people.  Ah,  yes!  but,  my 
friends,  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  the  long,  hard 
and  weary  way  of  practising  what  we  preach. 

A  certain  man  used  to  be  employed  as  a  draughtsman  in  (|uite  a  pmminent 
office  in  Chicago.  He  is  now  a  specialist  and  a  breezy  writer  for  the  various 
architectural  and  near-architectural  journals.  He  is  considered  a  .sort  of 
guide-post  by  some  people  in  all  matters  architectural.  He  loves  to  tell  the 
public  how  incompetent  is  the  average  practising  arcliitect.  He  advertises 
by  letter  to  architects  and  owners — with  this  difl^erence:  To  the  architect  he 
says,  "Why  hire  draughtsmen?  Send  me  your  rough  sketches  and  I,  with 
my  corps  of  trained  exiierts,  will  get  up  the  drawings  and  s]iecifications  for 
you.  Or,  if  you  haven't  any  need  of  such  exalted  services,  let  me  at  least 
make  your  perspectives."  To  the  owner  he  says,  "Your  architect  is  probaldv 
well  enough  in  his  way.  but  he  needs  guidance.  Let  me  be  your  consultant 
to  check  the  other  fellow  up  so  that  you  may  be  sure  he  is  right  before  yon 
get  stung." 

To  make  the  following  instance  clear,  let  me  call  this  man  Pecksniff.  1 
was  .sent  a  sample  copy,  the  other  day,  of  an  architectural  magazine  published 
in  a  far  ])art  of  the  world.     It  contained  a  verv  good  article  bv  Pccksnift"  on 
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some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  traditional  methods  of  design,  and  as  ilkistra- 
tion  there  was  a  picture  entitled,  "A  City  Hall  in  U.  S.  A.,  designed  by  Peck- 
sniff."' .\  day  or  two  later  I  received  from  Pecksniff  a  letter  containing  his 
advertising-  matter.  Among  the  half-tones  enclosed  therein  was  this  same 
picture,  but  at  the  bottom  was  reproduced  the  name  of  a  firm  of  architects  in 
one  of  our  principal  cities !  The  inference  was  that  these  misguided  gentle- 
men had  employed  Pecksniff  to  make  this  perspective  for  them.  He  evidently 
thought  well  enough  of  it  to  appropriate  it  as  his  own  for  his  far-away  article. 
It  is  possible  that  he  would  say,  "These  pseudo-architects  employed  me  to  design 
it  for  them."  But  even  so,  to  what  depths  of  professional  indecency  are  we 
come  when  we  contemplate  a  mess  like  that ! 

There  is  a  question  that  at  once  occurs  to  the  practical  man  who  is  worn 
to  a  frazzle  finding  ways  and  means  for  keeping  his  establishment  .going 
during  a  period  of  hard  times,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  architect's 
compensation  to  his  standards  of  practice.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  pa])er  presented  to  the  .\merican  Association  of  Engineers  here  in  Chicago 
last  month  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Xewell.  of  the  University  of  Illinois.     He  says: 

"What  do  we  mean  when  we  claim  that  the  highest  function  of  the 
engineer  and  his  greatest  reward  are  found  in  effective  ser\-ice?  The  word 
conveys  the  idea  of  help  rendered  to  another,  not  as  a  favor  involving  an 
obligation,  nor  on  the  other  hand  as  a  matter  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  some- 
thing that  may  be  expected  though  it  cannot  be  demanded,  and  may  be  per- 
formed among  equals.  Service  consists  of  those  acts  that  tend  to  lessen  trouble 
or  increase  the  health,  prosperity  and  convenience  of  others. 

"Engineers  in  performing  service  are  by  this  very  fact  entitled  to  full 
recognition.  Service  implies  a  suitable  reward,  and  wliile  the  effort  may  be 
altruistic,  it  does  not  involve  unnecessary  self-denial.  .\  proper  remunera- 
tion— one  assuring  a  good  living — is  due  to  the  engineer.  He  that  performs 
service  rightfully  does  it  with  full  expectation  of  reward,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  satisfaction  of  duty  well  done." 

This  applies,  word  for  word,  to  the  architect,  and  the  public  is  going  to 
judge  our  worthiness  of  a  proper  remuneration  first  by  our  own  self-respect 
and  our  own  estimate  of  the  worth  of  our  services,  and  second,  by  our  fulfill- 
ment of  our  professional  obligations,  by  the  comparison  of  our  service  rendered 
with  our  service  promised. 

I  do  not  favor  "unionesque"  methods  of  enforcing  an  established  fee,  but 
I  see  no  hope  for  the  future  of  architectural  practice  unless  we  succeed  in 
educating  ourselves  to  the  full  knowledge  of  what  our  proper  service  to  the 
public  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  costs  to  render  such  service.  In  the  light  of 
such  knowledge  we  would  be  able  to  say  "no!"  when  opportunity  presents 
itself  for  getting  a  commission  away  from  some  brother  architect  by  price- 
cutting.  Price-cutting  inevitably  results  in  lowered  standards  of  practice,  and 
verv  often  in  dishonest  methods  of  practice. 

Professor  Xewell  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  widening  of  the  field  of 
practice.  It  is  equallv  true,  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  that  the  architect 
should  be  "a  man  of  vision — a  missionary  of  light  and  progress."  It  is  equally 
true  that  in  his  work  the  architect  is  far  ahead  of  the  public.  He  has  not 
taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  explained  in  simple  terms,  in  ways 
that  would  attract  the  public,  the  results  already  achieved.  The  city-planning 
movement  is  a  great  field  for  the  architect,  and  the  engineers  are  seizing  the 
opportunity  and  are  now  on  the  way  toward  occupying  by  far  the  most 
commanding  place  in  the  public  vision  where  any  matter  of  civic  improvement 
is  concerned. 
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I'rofessor  Xewcll  i)oiins  out  tlic  problem  resulting;  fioni  tlic  new  men  who 
come  into  the  professions  each  year  from  the  schools.  1 11^  optimistic  belief 
is — and  1  think  it  is  the  true  one — that  '"the  overcrowdinL;  i>  more  apparent 
than  real.  .\  relief  is  to  be  olUained.  not  by  limiting'  tlie  influx  of  men.  but 
rather  by  wideninn'  the  tield  of  service."  1  believe  we  should  welcome  into 
the  practice  of  arcliitectnre  every  youut;'  man  who  has  the  necessary  e(|ui])ment 
and  the  proper  ideals,  lint  1  think  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the 
schools:  "Win  nuist  not  expect  u<  to  make  mom  for  half-baked,  immature, 
younjj  sniart-alecks.  ^'ou  must  not  expect  us  to  find  a  i)lace  for  the  tyjiical 
tjraduate  as  he  comes  forth  today  with  only  a  four  years'  veneer  of  architec- 
tural odds  and  ends  covering-  his  lack  of  ideals,  his  starved  and  all  but  dead 
ima.ijination.  We  oui^'ht  to  know  what  is  goins;'  on  in  the  schools.  We  ought 
to  help  sustain  the  child  as  he  passes  from  the  primary  grades  into  high 
school,  ami  see  to  it  that  his  means  of  self-expression  are  cultivated  and  not 
sup])ressed.  We  cannot  bilame  the  architectural  schools  when  we  come  to 
realize  how  little  real  material  the\-  have  with  which  to  work-.  Let  the  public 
be  taught  how  well  worth  while  it  would  be  to  imjirove  the  traiuii-ig  of  its 
special  students.  At  i)resent  the  ])ublic  is  satisfied  if  its  local  high  school  is 
on  the  accredited  list  of  a  res])ectable  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  check  u])  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  see 
how  many  of  them  ever  amount  to  anything. 

.\s  to  the  ajjpreciation  of  the  value  of  architecture  by  the  public.  1  think 
again  with  Professor  Xewell  that  there  is  a  certain  salesmanshi]>  which  the 
architect  as  well  as  the  engineer  should  cultivate.  T  will  (|uote  from  his 
paper: 

"We  recognize  that  the  success  of  many  a  merchant  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
art  that  he  has  acquired,  and  one  that  enables  him  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit. 
We  have  more  slowly  conie  to  reco.gnize  the  fact  that  his  success  is  due  not 
to  the  fact  that  he  personally  makes  a  profit,  but  that  the  other  party,  the 
world  to  whoni  he  sells,  is  benefited.  For  a  time  a  merchant  may  sell  inferior 
goods  and  make  money;  but  an  established  business  can  rest  secure  only  on 
honest  advertising  and  on  the  realization  by  the  jniblic  that  be  i^  ])erforming 
a  real  service  to  mankind. 

"In  the  same  way.  the  engineer,  to  succeed,  must  acquire  the  art  of  sales- 
manship, lie  may  not  recognize  or  label  the  quality,  and  may  even  deny  its 
existence.  He  may  point  to  a  code  of  ethics  rigidly  observed  against  adver- 
tising, or  self-e.xploitation.  and  \-et  he  may  possess  to  a  high  degree  the  real 
art  of  presenting  his  ware  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  world  that  its  gen- 
eral welfare  is  ])romoted  by  purchasin,;-  from  hii-ii." 

Lest  it  may  seeni  that  this  is  all  foreign  to  my  subject,  let  nie  urge  that 
the  iHiblic  is  and  ought  to  be  concerned  in  all  manifestations  of  architecture 
"as  she  is  practised."  Let  me  urge  that  while  laws  are  needed,  that  what  is 
still  more  needful  is  that  the  ancient  fire  of  genuine  love  for  humanity  and 
love  of  labor  be  kept  burning.  For.  sav  what  we  please.  .\rt  is  the  tlame  that 
flickers  above  this  sacred  fire.  .\uv  other  fuel  will  prfxluce  oiily  smoke.  1 
make  confession  to  you  of  a  deej)  and  aliiding  faith  that  whether  we  as  indi- 
viduals prosiier  or  fail,  whether  we  survive  or  perish,  this  beloved  country  of 
ours  will  bring  forth  an  architecture  that  will  live  and  endure  long  after  our 
law  books  have  moldered  away.  T  confess  to  you  my  belief  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  creditable  share  in  that  niost  enduring  of  all  records  of  a  nation's  life, 
we  must  /)(■  architects  to  the  utterniost  stretch  of  everv  fi1)er  that  is  in  us.  We 
must  endeavor  to  interi)ret  the  spirit  of  our  a.ge  and  i)eoplc.  not  as  geniuses, 
not  as  originators,  not  as  copyists,  not  as  romanticists,  not  as  mystics,  not  as 
academicians,  but  as  men — sincere  in  every  self-expression,  loving  truth  and 
that  most  dear  goddess,  our  liberty. 
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Kidder's  Handbook  (Revised  Edition  1916)  Describes 
the  Quantity  System 

AMONG  the  many  new  features  in  the  latest  edition  of  Kidder's  Hand- 
book, revised  by  Professor  Thomas  Xolan,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsyh'ania  as  editor  in  chief,  we  notice  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Quantity  System  and  its  practical  application  to  contract  work. 
The  publishers  therefore  take  the  liberty'  of  quoting  the  article  with  due  ap- 
preciation and  acknowledgment  to  the  proprietors  of  Kidder's,  a  work  we  can 
cordially  recommend  as  deserving  of  a  place  upon  the  desk  of  every  archi- 
tect and  contractor  in  the  I'nited  States: 

The  Quantity  System  of  Estimating." 

Exfhmatwn  of  the  System.  Tlic  Quantity  Svstem  is  not,  as  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed, merely  the  taking  off  of  a  list  of  items  by  one  person  for  some  other  person's  use. 
It  means  the  careful  measurement  by  a  disinterested  e.xpert  specially  trained  in  this  kind 
of  work,  that  is,  a  Quantity  Sur\^eyor.  This  specialist  proceeds  in  a  manner  different  froin 
that  of  the  average  contractor.  He  follows  certain  recognized  rules  in  taking  off  quantities, 
abstracting  and  billing,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  errors.  He  uses  also  certain  uniform 
standards  of  measurements  and  expressions.  His  checking  and  rechecking  methods  to 
ensure  accuracy  must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  the  quantity  system 
is  unknown.  A  record  is  made  of  every  item,  however  .small,  having  a  money-value. 
These  items  are  classified  and  arranged,  each  under  its  proper  trade  or  department,  in 
methodical  order.  Guess-work  methods  are  unknown  to  the  quantity  surveyor,  while  his 
accuracy  and  attention  to  even  small  details  is  worthy  of  comment.  Every  bidder  figures 
from  a  copy  of  the  surveyor's  quantities  furnished  to  each  one,  with  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, free  of  cost.  The  surveyor  who  does  this  work  is  a  professional  man  similar  to 
the  engineer  or  the  architect.  He  should,  in  fact,  have,  and  he  usually  has  had.  experi- 
ence in  these  professions,  and  in  addition,  a  practical  experience  acquired  in  the  field  in 
actual,  close  superintendence  of  construction-work. 

Method  of  Proeedure.  Such  a  surveyor,  in  taking  off  quantities  from  an  architect's 
or  engineer's  drawings,  readily  detects  any  ambiguities  or  discrepancies,  due  to  hasty 
preparation  or  other  cause.  The  attention  of  the  architect  or  engineer  is  at  once  called 
to  such  matters  by  the  quantity  surveyor,  as  he  goes  on  with  his  work.  Detected  in  this 
way,  such  uncertainties  are  at  once  corrected  and  adjusted,  so  that  by  the  time  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  reach  the  bidders  for  estimating  purposes,  everything  has  been 
made  plain  and  accurate  and  the  possibility  of  error  in  quantities  can  he  practically  disre- 
garded. The  resulting  document,  prepared  exclusively  in  the  surveyor's  office,  is  then 
printed  or  similarly  reproduced,  and  a  facsimile  supplied  free  of  cost  to  each  bidder, 
who  inserts  his  unit  price  opposite  each  item,  and  readily  foots  up  the  money-cost  in 
dollars  and  cents.  This  is  really  all  that  he  should  be  expected  to  do  for  nothing.  The 
quantities  of  materials  and  labor  then  set  forth  in  this  document,  or  Bill  of  Quantities, 
should  state  everything  the  contractor  is  called  upon  to  perform  or  furnish,  in  order  to 
complete  his  contract.  In  short,  the  bid  becomes  a  proposal  to  do  a  certain  fixed  quantity 
of  w'ork,  no  more  and  no  less.  This,  then,  briefly,  is  the  main  underlying  principle  of 
the  Quantity  System  of  Estimating:  a  definite  quantity  of  work  for  a  definite  price,  and 
the  entire  elimination  of  conditions  w-hich  now  compel  bidders  to  take  chances,  and  cause 
all  parties,  the  owners  included,  to  suffer  in  the  end. 

The  Present  Uiisatisfaefory  Conditions.  Most  architects  are  familiar  with  the  wasteful, 
misatisfactory  methods  followed  today.  They  injure  both  parties  to  a  contract  because  of 
bidders'  mistakes  in  figuring,  as  accuracy  is  so  often  sacrificed  for  so-called  speed.  While 
wonderful  strides  in  methods  of  construction  and  in  materials  have  been  made,  no  atten- 


*The  Quantity  System  of  estimating  lias  been  systematically  advocated  since  1891.  It  has  attracted 
much  attention  among  contractors,  architects  and  engineers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  long-continued 
activity  of  those  who  recommend  it.  In  course  of  time  this  system  of  estimating  must  be  adopted,  as  it 
stands  for  a  square  deal  between  owner  and  contractor.  The  movement  in  aid  of  this  work  is  purely 
a  voluntary  one,  an  honest  effort  to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  the  existing  conditions  in  estimating 
and  contracting.  The  founder  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  is  Mr.  G.  .Alexander  Wright,  a 
member   of  the  San   Francisco   Chapter   of  the   .\merican    Institute  of   .Vrchitects. 
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lion  has  been  given  to  staiularillziiig  nu'lluKls  of  fstimatiiig.  In  tlic  end.  of  course,  it  is 
the  owner  who  suffers.  There  are,  liowever,  as  a  result  of  the  movement  initiiiled  in 
San  Kranciseo  in  1891.  indications  that  more  conservatism  and  a  closer  adherence  to 
business  principles  arc  going  to  be  preferred  by  the  moneyed  interests,  in  place  of  the 
guess-work  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past.  .Architects  or  engineers  who  permit  ;mi 
unduly  low  bidder  to  take  a  contract  are  certainly  courting  trouble. 

I'sc  of  the  System  in  Other  Countries.  The  principle  of  measure  anil  value,  or  pay- 
ment by  measurement,  usually  design;ited  as  the  Quantity  System,  is  based  upon  equity 
and  square  dealing.  On  large  work  it  is  used  in  iMighmd.  Ireland.  Scotland.  France. 
Germany,  Australia  and  South  .\frica.  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  in  no  insl;nice  in 
which  this  system  has  been  once  establislied.  has  it  ever  been  ab.-uiiloned  for  llu-  former 
haphazard  methods. 

Advantages  Claimed.  The  advocates  of  the  qu;intily  system  in  the  I'niled  Sl;ites 
claiiu  for  it  the  following  advantages ; 

(1)  The  enormous  saving  of  time  and  money  now  wasted  by  numerous  bidders,  all 
doing  the  same  thing  and  going  over  the  same  ground. 

(2)  Safer  bids,  as  the  volume  of  work  to  be  performed  is  cle;nl\-  indiciled  liy  llie 
bill  of  quantities,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  contract. 

(3)  Xo  expense  to  the  bidder,  the  owner  paying  for  his  own  quantities  knowingly, 
and  he  and  the  contractor  both  receiving  the  benefit.  The  owner  pays  now.  Iml  this  fact 
is  not  emphasized  or  brought  to  his  attention,  and  so  he  does  not  know  it.  The  percent- 
age added  to  a  bidder's  net  cost  is  not  all  profit,  a  certain  portion  being  absorbed  in  over- 
head charges,  which,  of  course,  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  owner. 

(4)  Saving  of  disputes  arising  from  e,\tra  claiins,  which  are  often  made  becau.sc  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  drawings,  and  of  oiuissions  or  other  errors  in  the  specifications. 

(5)  Better  opportunities  for  the  careful,  competent  bidder.  With  the  Quantity  Sys- 
tem the  bidders  all  work  up  from  the  same  basis.  The  incompetent  bidder  cannot  omit 
or  forget  items,  and  so  take  work  away  from  more  careful  or  more  competent  liidders. 

(6)  Better  work  and  greater  harmony,  for  the  reason  that  if  no  part  of  the  work  is 
omitted  there  is  less  temptation  to  that  letting  up  on  the  work  which  usually  results  in 
dissatisfaction,  if  not  in  friction,  or  worse. 

(7)  Misunderstandings  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  bill  of  iin.intities  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  what  is  intended,  a  sort  of  clearing-house  fc.r  tlie  dr.iwings  and  specifications. 

(8)  Neither  party  to  the  contract  can  obtain  any  aiK:nitage  over  the  other  on  ipian- 
tity  or  description  of  work. 

(9)  Xo    disputes    wiili    sub-bidders,    it    being    cle 
furnish. 

(10)  Contractors,  having  much  less  figuring  to 
more  attention  to  buildings  in  hand,  and  especially  to 
contractors,  a  condition  much  desired  at  present. 

(in     Less  liabilitv  of  owners  and  ;irehitccts  to  lia 
bidders. 

(12)      I-'ewer   extr.'is,   which   are   usually  a   trou1)le 
any.   however,   they  can   lie   more   e;isily   adjusted   if  the 
case. 

(1,3)  The  architect  or  engineer,  if  he  .so  desires,  has  tlie  .-idvantage  of  coUalioralion 
with  the  professional  Quantity  Surveyor,  wdio  is  available,  also,  when  preliminary  figures 
are  required.  This  information  is  now  often  furnished  by  the  contractors,  thus  creating 
an  undesirable   obligation. 

(14)  Xo  change  or  reorganizing  of  architects'  or  engineers'  offices  is  neces.sary,  and 
much  detail  work,  now  involved  in  the  taking  off  of  figures,  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  Quantity  Surveyor's  office. 

(15)  When  the  contracts  arc  signed,  the  drawings  and  specifications  will  have  been 
previously  made  as  complete  as  possible,  thereby  avoiding  subsequent  inconvenience  to 
the  contractor  and  bis  foreman  on  the  job.  and  largely  doing  away  wi(li  in(|uiries  at  the 
architect's  offices  by  contractors  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Adaptation  to  American  Practice.  In  the  United  States  any  such  system  must  conform 
to  .\merican  needs  and  sentiment,  and  be  a  practical  system.  For  manv  reasons  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  accept  the  F.nglish  practice  in  either  of  its  forms.  The  great  principles 
it  stands  for  can.  however,  be  accepted  and  applied  with  great  adv.mtage. 
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More  Anent  That  Freak  Bid  at  Iowa  City 

F(JLLL)\\  IXG  are  editorials  mi  the  winning;-  bid  at  the  letting  of  a  con- 
crete bridge  in  Iowa  City,  la.,  when  a  contractor  of  that  city  submitted 
a  figure  of  "$500  lower  than  the  lowest."     The  bridge  will  cost  about 
$80,000  r 

From  the  Davenport  Democrat-Leader: 

"We  fear  that  Iowa  Cit_\'  entered  into  an  unijrofitable  bargain  in  nmre 
than  one  way  when  it  let  a  contract  for  an  $80,000  concrete  l^ridge  cm  what 
looks  like  a  most  irregular  bid. 

"The  city  has  planned  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Iowa  river  at  Iowa 
avenue.  It  submitted  the  plans  for  the  bridge  to  the  contractors  of  the 
Middle  \\  est,  and  half  a  dozen  responsible  construction"  companies  made 
estimates  on  them,  prepared  their  bids,  and  sent  representatives  to  Iowa 
City  to  present  them  in  due  form.  With  them  there  went  to  the  Iowa  Citj' 
Council  the  bid  of  a  local  man,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  build  the  brid,ge 
for  $500  less  than  the  lowest  l)id  of  the  competing  companies.  The  Council 
called  this  a  Isid,  and  has  let  the  contract  to  him. 

"Iowa  City  is  taking  l^ig  chances  in  this  matter  to  save  a  paltry  $500. 
The  contracting  business  and  all  other  business  must  have  some  founda- 
tion of  recognized  business  practice  to  stand  on.  One  has  only  to  think 
through  on  the  line  suggested  by  this  Iowa  City  bid  to  realize  what  confu- 
sion the  whole  business  of  the  construction  of  public  works  would  be 
thrown  into  if  the  policy  of  general  recognition  of  such  bids  were  followed. 
No  reputable  construction  company  would  continue  to  employ  experts  and 
high-class  estimators  to  figure  on  work  if  the  contractor  who  cut  out  all 
this  trouble  and  expense  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  the  work  on  an 
offer  to  take  the  contract  at  '$200  less'  or  '1  ])er  cent  off'  the  figures  of  the 
other  fellow. 

"Then  there  is  the  danger  that  the  man  with  the  lowest  bid  will  find  him- 
self losing  money  and  will  slight  his  work,  use  poor  materials,  and  cut  a 
corner  wherever  he  can.  This  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  straight 
bidding  by  responsible  companies,  with  good  financial  backing'  and  bonds. 
P)Ut  once  the  field  is  thrown  open  to  every  man  who  is  willing  to  take  a 
job  at  a  little  less  than  the  man  who  has  already  gone  to  large  expense  to 
make  a  careful  estimate  of  it,  and  the  danger  is  multiplied  to  jjrohibitive 
proportions. 

"Certainly,  the  'Iowa  City  plan'  wouldn't  do.     If  other  cities  follow  Iowa 
City's  example,  nothing  but  confusion  and  regrets  will  follow." 

Commenting  further  on  the  case,  the  Iowa  City  Citizen  says : 

"Some  things  may  be  said  for  the  letting  of  the  contract  on  the  bid  '$500 
lower  than  the  lowest  bid.'  The  bidder  was  taking  a  chance  that  no  other 
firm  would  make  a  mistake  and  bid  below  cost,  and  thus  he  was  not  wholly 
outside  of  the  principle  of  competitive  bidding.  At  Grinnetl  within  recent 
years  it  is  said  one  firm  bid  $60,000  too  low  on  a  contract,  afterwards  get- 
ting out  of  it  on  a  technicality.  If  another  contractor  had  put  in  a  bid  like 
the  one  here  last  week,  he  would  have  faced  a  heavy  loss. 

"Then,  of  course,  the  evidence  is  that  Iowa  City  is  getting  the  bridge 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  other  firms,  the  one 
from  Minneapolis  was  apparently  here  after  the  job,  and  bid  lower  than 
the  engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost.  With  the  steadily  rising  prices  of 
material  it  is  possible  that  a  re-letting  would  not  secure  for  the  city  as  low 
a  price.  This  bridge  will  cost  more  than  the  Burlington  street  bridge, 
built  a  year  ago,  in  part  because  of  the  advance  in  materials.  Further  delay 
might  have  been  expensive  for  the  city. 
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"There  is  somethiiit;'  also  1:u  lie  said  fur  llie  \  iew  e\|)resseil  by  a  inenil>er 
of  the  (."(iiincil  that  if  the  local  l)i<l  was  a  lei^al  hid,  tlic  Coiiiuil  was  Ixmiid 
by  custom,  if  not  by  law.  to  acre])t  it;  if  it  was  not  a  le,i;al  hid  the  Council 
was  bound  to  reject  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  i)avinij  law  of  Illinois  jirovides 
that  after  bids  are  opened  any  contractor  may  oiTer  to  do  the  work  for  10 
per  cent  less  than  the  lowest  bid  and  take  the  contract.  The  object  |)rol)- 
ably  is  to  keep  the  lii.qiiest  bids  within  a  10  i)cr  cent  ])rofit.  and  the  Illinois 
law  seemint;iy  recognizes  the  theory  of  the  bid  on  which  llie  Iowa  City 
contract  was  let. 

■■I'nless  the  Minneapolis  comjjany  contests,  \\c  may  not  have  a  court 
decision  on  whether  the  bid  was  strictly  lethal,  hm  it  is  the  opinion  ex- 
])ressed  by  one  of  the  most  competent  ens'incerini;'  authorities  in  the  .Middle 
West  that  it  was  "decidedly  irregular."  Kven  under  what  is  rei)ortcd  to  he 
the  Illinois  law,  the  bidders  know  what  they  are  bidding  against,  but  in 
this  case  nt)ne  of  the  outside  firms  had  knowledge  that  such  a  bid  would  be 
offered  and  accepted. 

■"The  chief  disad\-antage  to  Iowa  City  may  be  in  the  impression  that  it  is 
useless  for  outside  contractors  to  attempt  to  bid  here  on  any  public  work. 
Il  such  an  impression  becomes  established  among  contracting  firms  over 
the  country,  we  shall  be  dependent  on  local  bidders  iiereafter.  .Should  this 
be  the  case,  any  sa\  iiig  effected  on  this  particular  contiact  would  be  a  small 
matter  Compared  with  the  iiossibililies  on   future  contracts.     *     *     ''' 


Contractor  Offers  Some  Good  Advice 

Mr.  I'rank  Cilbreth,  the  New  ^'ork  contractor,  who  liuilt  several  large 
buildings  in  San  Francisco  after  the  big  fire,  has  summarized  his  \iews  on 
steel  and  concrete  construction  as  follows: 

1.  .\  steel  frame,  properly  painted  and  buried  in  masonry,  will  not  rust 
enough  in  thirteen  years  to  affect  its  strength  any  measurable  amount. 

2.  The  better  the  steel  is  coated  with  mortar,  the  less  it  will  rust. 

3.  Portland  cement  is  better  than  lime  mortar  for  imbedding  steel  to 
])revent  it  from  rusting. 

4.  Cn])ainted  iron  rods  buried  in  nmrtar  com])osed  of  lime  and  a  large 
])rop(.)rtion  of  Portland  cement  rust  \'ery  little,  certainly  not  enongh  to 
impair  their  strength. 

5.  Columns  should  be  of  such  cross  section  that  they  can  be  thoroughly 
imbedded  in  Portland  cement,  avoiding  a  hollow  column  unless  latticed  and 
filled  with  very  soft  concrete. 

6.  A\  herever  ])ossible,  preference  should  be  gi\en  to  those  shapes  of 
steel  that  present  the  least  surface  to  the  action  of  rust. 

7.  If  steel  is  not  thoroughly  cleaned  from  rust  before  it  is  painted,  the 
])aint  will  not  greatly  retard  the  ])rogress  of  the  rust. 

8.  It  is  much  easier  to  cover  steel  thoroughly  w^ith  concrete  than  with 
brick  masonry.  If  brick  masonry  is  to  be  used,  the  bricklayer  should  thor- 
oughly ]daster  the  steel  work  ahead  of  the  brick  work. 

9.  The  (|uality  of  the  paint  used,  though  important,  is  not  so  impurtant 
as  surrounding  every  ])art  of  the  steel  with  Portland  cement. 

10.  Interior  columns  do  not  rust  a-;  much  as  exterior  C(jlumns. 

11.  Cinder  concrete  does  not  injure  to  the  slightest  degree  a  steel  tlcKjr 
beam  that  has  been  painted. 

12.  \o  ])ipes  or  wires  should  e\er  be  placed  beliind  nre])roofing,  as  they 
will  buckle  from   the  he:it  and  push  off  tlie  fireproofing. 
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A  Word  About  Concrete  Bridges 

I'.y  ARTIUR  SI'nc.WICK. 

EFFICIENT  construction  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  all 
concrete  work.  The  adaptability  of  concrete  to  the  construction  of 
culverts  and  short-span  bridges  is  due  to  its  permanency,  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  general  availability  and  reasonableness  of  cost.  Port- 
land cement  concrete  is  probably  the  most  durable  building  material  known 
today,  a  condition  which  is  only  realized,  however,  if  the  aggregates  are 
properly  mixed  and  the  structure  correctly  designed  and  constructed.  Ig- 
norance and  lack  of  experience  in  the  past  has  led  to  bridges  only  lasting 
a  portion  of  the  time  they  were  normally  capable  of.  This  condition  ought 
not  to  exist  today ;  mechanical  skill  of  a  high  order  is  not  necessary  to 
design  or  construct  a  concrete  structure,  the  form  work  is  not  difficult, 
neither  are  the  precautions  in  mi.N.ing  or  laying  the  concrete.  Yet  unless 
the  work  is  carried  out  under  men  e.xperienced  in  it  -the  results  are  often 
jeopardized. 

The  causes  for  poor  nutward  ai)])earance  of  mi  many  of  our  bridges  gen- 
erally are:  (1)  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  oi  the  community  for  some- 
thing better;  (2)  failure  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  or  road  superintendent 
to  enforce  the  specifications;  (3)  lack  of  efficient  inspection;  (4)  incompe- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  contractor  or  foreman.  Some  of  the  common 
defects  in  country  structures  are :  the  structure  is  placed  ofif  the  center  line 
of  the  road,  or  not  in  line  with  it,  broken  corners  and  edges,  distorted 
walls  due  to  forms  being  loosely  built  and  insecurely  braced,  trying  to 
improve  porous  surfaces  by  the  injudicious  use  of  plaster.  In  addition  to 
these  unsightly  effects,  the  following  defects  in  methods  and  results  which 
lead  to  a  materially  weakened  structure  as  well  as  an  unsightly  one :  the 
injudicious  use  of  pit  gravel,  insufficient  and  poorly  mixed  cement,  poorly 
supported  forms,  which  allow  the  concrete  to  settle  in  setting  and  mis- 
placement of  steel  reinforcement.  To  avoid  these  defects,  a  brilliant  mind 
is  not  necessary,  but  they  do  require  attention  by  a  thoroughly  experienced 
and  common-sense  foreman. 

\\  herever  possible  the  forms  should  all  be  built  and  braced  before  lay- 
ing any  concrete.  Many  culverts  and  some  bridges  are  spoiled  or  endan- 
gered by  not  having  the  foundation  footings  carried  down  deep  enough. 
In  sandy  soils  particularly,  there  is  a  danger  of  water  undermining  the 
structure.  In  spite  of  these  the  construction  of  a  culvert  should  be  an 
easy  matter.  In  point  of  efficiency  the  built-on-the-field  culvert  is  far 
superior  to  the  ready-made  Aariety.  As  compared  to  the  circular  section, 
a  scjuare  or  rectangular  section  has  relati\ely  higher  water-carrying  capa- 
city at  any  height  of  water. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  and  increased  traffic,  culverts  and  bridges 
should  be  built  wide  enough  to  accommodate  future  development.  Small 
culverts  up  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  should  be  built  to  allow  for  not 
less  than  a  twenty-four-foot  roadway.  The  increasing  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents from  motors  colliding  with  handrails  on  narrow  culverts  makes  it 
essential  that  in  future  they  be  built  to  the  width  mentioned. 

The  present  practice  of  placing  rioors  in  steel  highway  bridges  is  to 
lay  the  stringers  on  top  of  the  floor  beams,  uniting  them  lightly  to  the  top 
flange ;  placing  the  concrete  floor  slab  on  these  and  relying  on  them  to  hold 
the  stringers  together  and  prevent  toppling  due  to  lateral  forces  and  vibra- 
tions. The  increased  use  of  the  motor  truck  will  necessarih'  put  much 
severer  strains  on  the  bridges  and  for  future  construction  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  rivet  the  stringers  to  the  webs  of  the  floor-beams  as  is  done 
in  railway  and  building  construction. 
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American  Institute  Canons  of  Ethics 

(Reprinted   by   Request.) 

THE  following  Canons  are  adopted  by  the  Americari  In- 
stitute of  Architects  as  a  general  guide,  yet  the  enumer- 
ation of  particular  duties  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  others  equally  important  although 
not  specifically  mentioned.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
several  sections  indicate  offenses  of  greatly  varying  degrees 
of  gravity. 

It  is  unprofessional  for  an  architect — 

1.  To  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  of  the  building 
tr:ides. 

2.  To  guarantee  an  estimate  or  contract  by  bond  or  otherwise. 

3.  To  accept  any  commission  of  substantial  service  from  a  con- 
tractor or  from  any  interested  party  other  than  the  owner. 

4.  To  advertise. 

5.  To  take  part  in  any  competition  which  has  not  received 
the  approval  of  the  Institute  or  to  continue  to  act  as  professional 
adviser  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the  program  cannot  be  so 
drawn  as  to  receive  such  approval. 

6.  To  attempt  in  any  way,  except  as  a  duly  authorized  com- 
petitor, to  secure  work  for  which  a  competition  is  in  progress. 

7.  To  attempt  to  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
award  of  a  contpetition  in  which  he  is  a  competitor. 

8.  To  accept  the  commission  to  do  the  work  for  which  a  com- 
petition has  been  instituted  if  he  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
either  in  drawing  the  program  or  in  making  the  award. 

9.  To  injure  falsely  or  maliciously,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
professional  reputation,  prospects  or  business  of  a  fellow  architect. 

10.  To  undertake  a  commission  while  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, or  damages,  or  both,  of  an  architect  previously  employed  and 
whose  employment  has  been  terminated  remains  unsatisfied,  until 
such  claim  had  been  referred  to  arbitration  or  issue  has  been 
joined  at  law,  or  unless  the  architect  previously  employed  neglects 
to  press  his  claim  legally. 

11.  To  attempt  to  supplant  a  fellow  architect  after  definite  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  his  employment,  e.  g.,  by  submitting 
sketches  for  a  project  for  which  another  architect  has  been  author- 
ized to  submit  sketches. 

12.  To  compete  knowingly  with  a  fellow  architect  for  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  professional  charges. 
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Architectural  Terra  Cotta  with  Reinforced  Concrete 

By  EDWARD  11.  I'L'TX AM,  of  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Xcw  York. 

IN  the  construction  of  architectural  terra  cotta  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  The  material  itself  is  so  versatile  and  is  adapted  in  so 
many  different  ways,  that  the  methods  of  construction  have  to  be  llexible. 

Every  different  application  and  even  every  different  contract  must  !)e 
especially  considered,  and  the  method  ol  construction — the  ancht)ring, 
bonding  ami  jointins; — must  he  determined  in  detail  before  manufacture 
begins. 

It  is  logical  that  the  manufacturer  should  make  the  construction  draw- 
ings for  the  builders'  guidance  just  as  he  makes  his  own  working  drawings. 
No  one  else  understands  architectural  terra  cotta  so  well,  and  in  fact  a 
great  many  builders  who  have  used  terra  cotta  frequently  have  but  little 
conception  of  the  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  its  construction,  simple 
as  these  factors  are. 

For  this  reason  the  manufacturer  on  every  contract  makes  construction 
drawings  that  are  complete  down  to  the  most  minute  detail.  The  draw- 
ings, of  course,  are  in  accordance  with  the  architect's  design,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  architect's  approval,  but  the  architects  depend  largely  upon  the 
judgment  of  manufacturers  of  recognized  responsiliility.  Frcciuently  the 
manufacturer's  ser\ice  includes  the  actual  erection  of  the  terra  cotta.  The 
best  manufacturers  are  read)-  and  more  than  willing  to  undertake  the  com- 
plete contract  from  the  beginning  until  the  terra  cotta  is  set,  and  generally 
such  a  contract  can  be  executed  in  less  time  and  with  greater  economy  than 
if  the  terra  cotta  is  handled  by  the  general  contractor. 

If  the  general  contractor  does  handle  it,  however,  he  should  engage  a 
terra  cotta  fitter  from  the  manufacturer.  The  better  manufacturers  liave 
especially  trained  men  for  this  service.  One  man  can  generall)'  oversee  all 
the  terra  cotta  work  on  a  building,  and  as  this  man  not  only  superintends 
the  terra  cotta  setting,  but  does  a  large  part  of  it  himself,  he  should  nat- 
urally be  on  the  general  contractor's  pay  roll  at  the  regular  union  wages. 

In  connection  with  reinforced  concrete,  architectural  terra  cotta  is  used 
in  two  ways,  which  may  be  roughly  classed  as  the  "decorative"  and  the 
"practical,"  though  in  the  latter  class  the  decorative  and  the  practical  are 
generally  combined. 

In  the  purely  decorative  form  of  construction  the  terra  cotta  is  used 
for  architectural  trim  ;  for  entrances,  windows,  belt  courses  and  periiaps 
for  the  cornice.  Generally  it  is  modeled  and  frequent!}^  brightly  colored, 
for  polychroiTie  terra  cotta  is  very  effective  against  a  gray  background 
of  concrete. 

In  the  practical  form  the  terra  cotta  is  used  as  a  complete  veneer  for  the 
entire  building,  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  weather,  and  for  greater 
cleanliness.  As  glazed  terra  cotta  can  be  readily  cleaned  down  with  soap 
and  water,  and  reflects  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  it  is  frequently  used 
for  interiors  of  bakeries,  dairies  and  the  engine  rooms  of  power  houses. 
Any  decorative  architectural  treatment  can  be  incorporated  easily  in  this 
type. 
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Aside  from  the  jocular  definitions 
uf  an  engineer  as  a  man  out  of  a  job, 
most   attempts   to 
WHAT  IS  AN        define  an  engineer 
ENGINEER?  have     been     con- 

fined to  a  state- 
ment of  his  duties.  Consequently 
the  quantitative  summation  of  those 
attributes  that  constitute  a  success- 
ful engineer,  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers'  Committee  on  en- 
gineering education,  is  at  once  novel 
and  interesting.  As  it  represents  the 
ciimposite  opinion  of  fifteen  hundred 
l)racticing  engineers  as  to  what  are 
the  essentials  of  a  successful  engi- 
neer, this  rating  also  carries  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  authority,  says  the 
Journal  of  Electricity,  Power  and 
Gas.  The  yard-stick  for  sizing  up 
an  engineer  follows : 

1.  Character,    including    integrity, 

responsibility,         resourceful- 
ness,   initiative    41.0 

2.  Judgment,    including    common 

sense,  scientific  attitude,  per- 
spective     17.5 

,3.   EfiFiciency,  including  thorough- 
ness,  accuracy,   industry 14.5 

4.  Understanding   of   men,   e.\ecu- 

tive   ability    14.0 

87.0 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 

of  engineering  science    7.0 

6.  Technique    of    practice    and    of 

business    6.0 

13.0 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 
rating  is  the  low  value  of  13  per  cent 
assigned  to  technical  ability.  Less 
than  half  of  this,  even,  is  credited  to 
specialized  technique.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  success  in  engineering,  as 
in  other  walks  of  life,  is  measured 
not  by  what  a  man  knows,  but  what 
he  does  with  what  he  knows. 

The  factors  in  accomplishment,  the 
doing  of  things,  are  character,  judg- 
ment, efficiency  and  understandin.g 
of  men,  the  same  factors  that  gov- 
ern success  in  any  business.  Any 
man  characterized  by  these  attri- 
butes would  be  successful  in  any 
held  with  whose  rudiments  he  was 
familiar.  Technical  knowledge, 
whether  of  medicine,  law,  business, 
or  what  not,  is  secondary  to  the 
measure  of  the  man.     *     *     * 
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Technical  schools  seem  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously  and  the  |)ro- 
fessors  therein  have  a  commendable 
tendency  to  assume  too  much  re- 
sponsibility for  the  type  of  men  they 
ojraduate.  Entirely  too  much  credit 
is  fjiven  to  the  four  years  of  college 
life  in  distingnishintj  whether  a  man 
is  an  engineer  or  not. 

Few  men  come  under  the  category 
of  successful  engineers  before  they 
are  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Only 
one-eighth  of  this  time  was  spent  in 
college,  presumably  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  technical  training,  which  is 
given  a  rating  of  one-eighth  in  de- 
fining an  engineer.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  time  is  availal)le  for  qualify- 
ing under  the  other  requirements 
which  are  given  a  seven-eighths 
rating.  Of  course  a  college  educa- 
tion should  build  character,  impart 
judgment,  promote  efficiency  and 
bring  an  understanding  of  men.  Just 
as  much  technical  ability  is  acquired 
after  graduation,  but  to  attempt  to 
crowd  all  these  things  into  a  four 
years'  course  is  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible. 

Character  is  merely  a  l^y-product 
of  doing  the  nearest  duty  well,  judg- 
ment comes  from  experience  and  in- 
volves a  modicum  of  age;  efficiency 
should  be  cultivated  at  all  times,  and 
understanding  of  men  comes  only 
after  man's  age  has  been  reached. 
This  does  not  imply  that  by  the  mere 
addition  of  age  to  a  man  he  can 
"manage"  better,  but  it  does  shov; 
that  the  period  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  years  of  age  is  not  the 
only  period  which  brings  about  the 
development  of  successful  engineers. 


We  recently  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Kitchenette.    Beforehand,  we 

had  only  very 
A  vague    ideas    of 

KITCHENETTE     what    it    was. 

Could  it  be  a  per- 
fume or  a  talcum  powder?  Was  it 
allied  to  the  floral  or  the  occult? 
There  was  hope  in  the  sound  of  the 
word  that  it  might  be  French  and 
feminine.     Was  it  a  sister  in   some 


sort  to  mignonette  or  ])lanclielte  or 
grisette? 

.\  kitclienette,  says  House  Beau- 
tiful, is  simply  a  little  kitchen,  very 
compact,  very  convenient.  When 
you  sign  the  lease  for  your  new 
apartment,  you  guarantee  not  to  pro- 
fane it  with  dogs  or  birds  or  babies, 
and  in  return  you  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  innnunities  of  a  kitchen- 
ette. 

.\  kitchenette  is  about  the  size  of 
a  bath  cabinet.  It  is  extremely  sani- 
tary, having  a  ventilator  through 
which  the  flies  come  down  in 
swarms,  and  the  floor  and  walls  are 
covered  with  beautiful  tiles  that  are 
much  harder  than  the  dishes  that 
strike  against  them.  Every  time  you 
get  down  the  soup  plates,  you  knock 
off  a  cup.  Of  course,  in  one  sense, 
yt)U  are  a  gainer  by  this  operation. 

When  we  were  a  boy  we  put  some 
neat  little  shehes  into  a  cigar  box. 
We  thought  at  the  time  that  we 
were  making  a  cabinet  for  our  choice 
collection  of  minerals ;  but  we  were 
really  building  shelves  for  a  kitchen- 
ette. Under  the  shelves  is  a  sink  of 
the  butler's  pantry  variety,  but  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  its  thy- 
roid gland.  It  never  grew  up.  When 
you  wash  the  dishes,  it's  well  lo  wear 
a  mackintosh,  for  you  have  to  choose 
between  an  ineffective  dribble  and  a 
spattering  shower.  Under  the  sink 
— believe  it  if  you  can — there  is  a  re- 
frigerator capable  of  holding  a  piece 
of  ice  of  a  trifle  over  two  carats' 
weight.  .\nd  on  the  opposite  side — 
don't  turn  loo  quickly  or  you'll  bark 
your  elbow  and  bring  down  all  our 
cooking  utensils — we  have  a  diminu- 
tive engine  that  dispenses  sparks  of 
the  Promethean  fire  we  purchase 
from  the  gas  company. 

Possil)ly  the  kitchenette  is  not  ex- 
actly designed  for  a  ceremonial  din- 
ner of  seventeen  courses,  but  for  a 
simple  breakfast  for  two  ])ersons  it 
does  very  well. 

"Where's  the  cof\"ee-pot ?" 

"On  the  bathroom  washstand." 

"Where  are  the  eggs?" 
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"On  the  bureau  in  the  bedroom.  " 
"Where's  the  bread  for  toasting?" 
"How  can  you  ask  such  an  un- 
necessary question !  The  bread's 
where  it  always  is  at  this  stage  of 
the  ceremou}' — in  the  pocket  of  my 
dressing-gown." 

Some  day  we  are  going  to  make  a 
lot  of  money.  We  are  going  to  in- 
vent a  folding  kitchenette  on  wheels. 
Then  persons  can  cook  their  meals 
in  the  bedroom,  serve  them  in  the 
living-room,  wash  the  dishes  in  the 
hall,  and  after  ever3thing  is  over, 
fold  up  the  kitchenette  and  put  it 
behind  the  clock. 

Kitchenette  is  rather  hard  to  clas- 
sify. It's  too  large  for  a  bangle,  it's 
too  small  for  a  wrist  watch. 


Denver    Architect    Wins     Court     House 
Competition 

The  architectural  competition  for  a 
$250,000  court  house  at  Prescott,  Ariz., 
was  decided  by  the  Supervisors  of 
Yavapai  county  early  in  the  month,  W. 
S.  Bowman  of  Denver  was  selected  as 
architect  of  the  building,  his  design  be- 
ing considered  the  best,  although  it  is 
said  the  structure  cannot  be  built  for 
the  sum  available  if  his  plans  are  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  First  prize  of 
$1000  was  awarded  Norman  R.  Coulter 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  second  prize  of 
$500  was  given  F.  J.  De  Longchamps  of 
Reno,  Nev.  Twenty-four  architects  par- 
ticipated  in   the   competition. 


Southern  California  Chapter 

PeeSIDE.N'T S.      TiLDEM      NORTON 

Vice-President J.    E.    Allison 

Secretary Feenand    Parmentier 

Acting   Secretary A.   R.   Walker 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 

Robt.   D.   Farquhar     J.  J.  Blick       J.  J.   Backus 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Wm.    G.    Holford 

Vice-President Chester   J.    Hogue 

Secretary Jos.    Jacobberger 

Treasurer J.   A.    Fouilhoux 

-r^....,.-^..  i   Albert  E.  Doyle 

T"""" i    F.   A.    Naramore 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.   Loveless,   Seattle 

First  Vice-President Jos.   S.   Cote,   Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove,    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held,  Spokane 

Secretary Daniel   R.   Huntington,    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth  P.   Storey.   Seattle 

(  James  H.  Schack 
Council ■(  W.    R.   B.   Willcox 

f  James  Stephen 


Aaurintn  JnHtttutr  nf  Arrlftorta 

(ORGANIZED   18S7) 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President John  Lawrence  Mauran,  St.  Louis 

First  Vice-President C.  Grant  La  Faroe. 

New  York 

Second   Vice-President Milton   B.   Med.\ry, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary Burton  L.  Fenner,  New  York 

Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

Board  of  Directors 

For  One  Year — C.  Grant  La  Farge,  New 
York;  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York;  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,    New    York. 

For  Two  Years— W.  R.  B.  Wilkox,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Octavius  Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  Walter 
Cook.    New    York. 

For  Three  Years — Edwin  H.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis; B.  T.  Lubschez,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Horace 
Wells   Sellers,   Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    W.   B.   Faville 

Vice-President    Edgar    A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer.  . .  .Sylvain     Schnaittacher 
_,  (  Herman  Barth 

Trustees j  Walter  Parker 


(California  &tatp  Snarb  nf  Arrljitrrture 

nOBTHEBN    OISTBICT. 

President Edgar   A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Cather  Newsom 

SOUTHEBN    DISTRICT. 

President John  P.  KREuru. 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.    Roebeic 

i  Octavius  Morgan 
Members <  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

f  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 

&an  Jfranriarn  ArrhttPrtttral  GlUib 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President    Chas.    Peter   Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary   John  F.   Beuttler 

Treasurer    William    Helm 

Snotittfrra  anb  ArrlittPrta  AaanriatUin 
of  Hob  AttgrUa 

President -^.    H.    Koebig 

First  Vice-President A.   S.   Bent 

Second  Vice-President Ira  H.  Francis 

Directors 

H.  L.  S.MITH,  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson 

A.  C.  Martin. 


&att  Sugo  Arrlfitf rtural  AaBoriattow 

President J.    B.    Lymak 

Vice-President F.    C.    Cressey 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.   Hausskw 

Portlattb  Artlntf  rttural  AUltrr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier  Edwin  Merrill 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


<;§aniFrancigco^ocietp 
of  Hlrcfjitcctsi 

Regular    Meetings    Second 
Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Directors 


Frederick  H.  Meyer 
Charles  Peter  Weeks 
•  -  -  J.  Harry  Blohme 

John  Bakewell,  Jr.  and  Herman  Earth 
Committees  1915-16 
Education: — John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  chairman;  B.  R.  Maybeck  and  W.  C.  Hayes. 
Entertainment  and  Meetings: — J.   Harry   Blohme,   chairman;   John   Reid,  Jr.,   and   Geo. 

W.  Kelham. 
Membership: — Charles   Peter  Weeks,  chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme,  John   Bakewell,  Jr., 
Herman  Barth  and  Frederick  H.  Meyer. 


Primitive  Architecture 

.An  interesting  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern California  Academy  of  Science  was 
held  recently  when  Dr.  George  La  Mont 
Cole  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  show- 
ing his  work  of  research  in  the  South- 
west during  the  past  seventeen  years. 
He  showed  the  evolution  of  house  build- 
ing from  the  small  cave  appropriated  by 
primitive  man  to  the  erection  of  a  wall 
in  front  followed  by  cross  walls  divid- 
ing the  cave  into  a  dwelling  of  several 
rooms  and  on  to  the  great  community 
houses  containing  a  thousand  rooms  or 
more. 

The  lofty  sites,  the  architectural  de- 
signs, the  character  of  the  workmanship, 
together  with  specimens  of  their  indus- 
trial art  as  exhibited  in  their  pottery  and 
fabrics,  reveal  the  fact,  he  said,  that 
these  people  were  not  bunglers,  but  well 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  what  we  call 
civilization,  ".\mericans  need  not  go 
abroad  for  here  are  ruins  and  monu- 
ments that  rank  well  with  any  found  in 
the  old  world,"  he  added. 


More  Single-Story  Schools 

The  two  new  school  houses  planned 
by  Jno.  J.  Donovan  of  Oakland  for  the 
city  of  San  Leandro  are  considered  by 
their  designer  to  be  tlic  last  word  in 
one-story  school  house  construction. 
They  will  be  fire-proof  and  equipped 
with  every  possible  device  to  insure  su- 
perior hygienic  conditions,  abundant 
ventilation  and  the  very  best  lighting 
facilities.  Both  buildings  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  size  and  the  style  of 
architecture  will  also  be  similar.  The 
two  schools  will  represent  a  total  outlay 
of  about  $90,000.  Construction  will  be 
hollow  tile  walls,  stucco  exterior,  brick 
veneer  base  and   composition   roof. 


Winner   of   Oregon   School   Competition 

.\n  architectural  competition  was  held 
recently  for  plans  for  a  school  building 
in  Baker  county.  Ore.,  the  structure  to 
cost  $125,000.  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Holford  of  Portland  were  awarded  the 
honors  and  have  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  the  plans.  The  other  competi- 
tors, all  especially  invited,  were  William 
H.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco,  J.  J.  Don- 
ovan of  Oakland,  Flynn  and  Russ  and 
W.  D.  Reed  associated,  of  Oakland, 
Stephens  and  Stephens  of  Seatte,  White- 
house  and  Fauilhaux.  Sutton  and  Whit- 
ney. M.  P.  White  and  A.  E.  Doyle  of 
Portland.  The  jury  was  composed  of 
Messrs.  Folger  Johnson,  Carl  F.  Gould 
and  J.  A.  Churchill.  The  professional 
adviser  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Naramore. 


A  Gem  of  Architectural  Description 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  reporter 
of  an  Arizona  newspaper  who  wrote  this 
lucid  and  luminous  description  of  the 
plans   for  a  theater   building: 

The  front  will  be  In  French  Renaissance 
style,  somewhat  roccoco,  which  is  to  say, 
an  exaggeration  of  the  Louis  Quinze  style. 
The  splendor  and  elaborateness  of  this  dec- 
oration Is  particularly  suited  to  a  play- 
house. The  vestibule  will  have  a  barrel 
ceiling'.  Shells  and  scroll  work  on  the  ex- 
terior will   be  outlined  by  indirect  lighting. 

The  proscenium  arcli  will  be  treated  in 
Renaissance.  Indirect  lighting  also  will  be 
used  in  the  interior.  There  will  be  a  mar- 
ble dado  and   tile  floor. 

The  building  can  easily  be  converted  into 
summer  theater  by  means  of  sliding  sec- 
tions in  the  roof,  of  which  there  are  ten. 


Napa  County  Hall  of  Records 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  &  W.  G.  Corlett  for  a  two-story 
class  "A"  Hall  of  Records  to  be  erected 
at  Napa.  The  plans  are  being  gotten  out 
in  the  Oakland  office  of  .Architect  Wal- 
ter D.  Reed,  with  whom  Mr.  W.  G.  Cor- 
lett is  associated.  The  building  will  be 
of  steel,  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  will 
cost  approximately  $35,000. 
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Housing   Competition 

Prizes  aggregating  $2100  are  offered 
for  plans,  sketches,  grouping  and  ar- 
rangement, for  tlie  housing  of  immi- 
grants in  industrial  towns.  Tlie  com- 
petition is  conducted  under  tlie  auspices 
of  the  National  Americanization  Com- 
mittee, with  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous societies  and  institutes  of  architects 
and  engineers.  The  contest  closes 
May  1. 

The  prizes  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  first  covers  plans  for  the 
housing  of  workmen  in  industrial  com- 
munities not  e-xceeding  a  population  of 
35,000.  Entries  in  this  class  include  plans 
for  (1)  single  family  houses;  (2)  com- 
bined family  and  lodging  houses,  which 
will  permit  separation  of  the  family  from 
the  lodgers;  and  (3)  boarding  houses  or 
community  dwellings  for  numbers  of 
single  men  or  of  single  women. 

The  first  prize  for  this  class  is  $1000, 
the  second  $500,  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  $100  each.  In  the  first  group,  the 
coinmittee  has  in  mind  a  new  community 
produced  by  a  new  industry,  with  the 
consequent  need  of  supplying  dwelling 
for  a  large  number  of  employees.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  employees 
will  be  needed  permanently;  the  rest,  as 
the  construction  gangs,  from  two  to  five 
years  only.  In  the  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest  which  is  being 
issued  to  competitors,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  these  two  important  considerations 
are  the  welfare  of  the  tenant  and  the 
cost.  Tlie  wages  of  the  employees  for 
whom  the  houses  are  designed  are  to  be 
from  $2  a  day  to  $20  a  week. 

In  the  second  group  a  first  prize  of 
$200  and  a  second  of  $100  is  offered  for  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  derailed 
freight  and  cattle  cars  now  used  to 
house    construction    gangs    on    railways. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  produce 
carefully  worked  out  and  entirely  prac- 
ticable housing  plans  and  standards 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  employers 
and  workmen  and  communities  alike  to 
demand  and  insist  upon. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  competition 
may  be  addressed  to  the  National  .Amer- 
icanization Committee,  20  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street,   New  York  City. 


Portland  Polytechnic  School 

Owing  to  several  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  Benson  polytechnic  school 
plans,  the  Portland,  Oregon,  school 
board  has  called  in  a  "consulting  archi- 
tect," who,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Portland  chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  will  revise  the  plans  and  en- 
deavor to  better  adapt  them  for  the  par- 
ticular work  for  which  the  school  is  in- 
tended. 


Beautiful   Country   Home 

C.  E.  Gottschalk,  the  San  Francisco 
architect  formerly  associated  with  Wm. 
Curlett  &  Son,  has  prepared  plans  for 
a  splendid  country  house  and  out- 
buildings to  be  erected  in  the  Bur- 
linganie  Hills  for  Mr.  Edward  Christen- 
sen,  San  Francisco  lumber  magnate.  The 
house  has  been  designed  in  the  English 
style  with  e.xterior  of  brick  veneer, 
stucco  and  half  timber.  There  will  be 
twenty-two  rooms,  si.x  baths,  servants' 
quarters,  etc.  The  interior  finish  will 
be  largely  of  hardwood,  including  oak, 
mahogany  and  Janesero.  The  house  and 
landscape  gardening  will  represent  a 
probable  expenditure  of  more  than  $100,- 
000. 


Bungalow    Court    for    Los    Angeles 

Clias.  D.  Wagner,  701  Story  building, 
Los  .Angeles  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
bungalow  court  of  fifteen  bungalows  to 
be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Mission  and 
Brent  streets.  South  Pasadena,  for  him- 
self. The  style  of  architecture  will  be 
Dutch  Colonial.  Each  house  will  con- 
tain four  rooms  and  bath  and  will  have 
concrete  foundation,  redwood  siding  on 
the  exterior,  shingle  roof,  pine  and  white 
enameled  interior  finish,  hardwood 
floors,  wall  beds,  floor  furnaces,  water 
heaters,  etc. 


Two   San  Francisco   Residences 

G.  A.  Applegarth,  Claus  Spreckels 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  prepared 
plans  for  two  residences  to  be  erected 
at  Vallejo  and  Broderick  streets.  One 
is  for  himself  and  the  other  is  for  Mr. 
Chas.  Lawrence  of  the  S.  L.  Jones  Co., 
209  California  street.  Both  houses  have 
been  designed  in  similar  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  will  have  brick  veneer  and 
stucco  exterior,  with  either  clay  tile  or 
shingle  roof.  The  houses  will  cost  in 
the   neighborhood  of  $20,000  each. 


Ice  Skating  Rink  and  Cafe 

Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco, 
have  prepared  plans  for  converting  the 
Arcadia  dancing  pavilion  at  Eddy  and 
Jones  streets,  San  Francisco,  into  an 
ice  skating  palace.  The  plans  also  in- 
clude a  one-story  class  "A"  addition 
which  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  cafe  with 
seating  capacity  of  1000  persons. 


$50,000    Theater    for    Porterville 

A  $50,000  theater  is  to  be  built  at  Por- 
terville for  Mrs.  Edith  Williams.  The 
play  house  has  been  leased  by  C.  C. 
Howell,  Everett  Howell  and  A.  R. 
Moore.  It  will  seat  875  people  and  will 
have  a  cooling  system  for  summer, 
which  same  system  reversed  will  heat 
the  building  in  the  winter  months. 
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Citrus   Experiment   Station 

Lester  II.  Hibbard,  634  Marsh-Strong 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  proposed  citrus  experiment 
station  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Kiv- 
ersitle  lor  the  University  of  California. 
The  bnilding.s  will  be  a  modiiied  Mis- 
sion design.  The  main  building  will  be 
two  stories  and  basement,  about  60.\I50 
feet,  and  will  contain  the  general  of- 
fices, auditorium,  library,  etc.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  building  will  be  a  wing, 
each  one  story  and  basement,  50x90  leet, 
one  for  chemical  and  the  other  for  plant 
laboratory.  There  will  be  a  two-story 
frame  residence  for  the  director  and  a 
bungalow  for  the  superintendent;  also 
barns  and  garage.  The  main  buildings 
and  laboratories  will  be  hollow  tile  or 
brick  construction,  with  buff  plastered 
exteriors,  clay  tile  roofs,  maple  floors, 
and  steam  heat.  There  is  $125,000  avail- 
able  for  buildings  and  eiiuipnicnt. 


Rescind  Contract  for  Los  Angeles  High 
School 
Because  of  a  protest  that  the  Board 
of  Education  was  awarding  a  contract 
on  an  apparent  hid  instead  of  the  bid 
contained  in  the  signed  proposal,  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
^cinded  its  action  awarding  the  general 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
building  for  the  proposed  Los  Angeles 
High  School  to  the  Los  .\ngeles  Planing 
Mill  Company  at  $389,603,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  legality  of  accepting  the  bid 
has  been  referred  to  the  law  and  rules 
committee  with  instructions  to  confer 
with  the  county  counsel  and  secure  his 
advice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  protest  was  made  by  \V.  C.  Crowel! 
of  Pasadena,  who  was  the  second  low 
bidder.  

Physicians'  Building 
William  Binder,  the  San  Jose  archi- 
tect, has  completed  plans  and  is  letting 
contracts  for  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  physicians'  and  dentists"  office 
buildings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will 
be  five  stories  and  basement  and  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
interior  will  be  finished  in  hardwood, 
marble  and  tile.  .\  very  complete,  up-to- 
date  mechanical  equipment  will  be  m- 
stalled.  including  compressed  air,  vac- 
uum cleaning,  steam  heat,  hot  water  and 
elevator  service.  The  owner  is  Judge 
Twohv  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $120.- 
000.     '  

House  Built  of  Oregon  Logs 
James  W.  Plachek.  the  Berkeley  archi- 
tect, has  prepared  plans  for  a  log  house 
soon  to  be  built  at  Thousand  Oaks  for 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hawley.  The  logs  were  taken 
from  the  famous  Oregon  State  building 
that  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
late    Panaina-Pacific    Exposition. 


$LOO0.0O0  Office  Building 

.Messrs.  Hliss  cS:  I'aville  of  San  I'ran- 
cisco  have  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  $1,000,000  office  build- 
ing which  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany will  occupy  on  lower  Market 
street,  San  I'Vancisco.  It  will  probably 
be  ten  stories  in  height  and  will  have 
the  longest  street  facade  of  any  building 
in  San  Francisco,  extending  from  Steuart 
to  Spear  and  Market  to  Mission  streets. 
The  proposed  terminal  station  is  not 
included   in   the   present   plans. 

Hotel   Alterations  and   Residence 

MacDonald  &  .MacDonaUl  of  San 
Francisco  have  completed  plans  for  ex- 
tensive alterations  to  the  Hotel  Wilt- 
shire at  340  Stockton  street,  owned  by 
Chas.  11.  Crocker.  About  $25,0(X)  will  be 
expended  in  changing  the  facade  and 
rearranging  the  interior.  The  same 
r.rchitects  have  also  made  plans  for  an 
attractive  country  house  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  Mrs.  Ida  Murphy.  It  will  cost 
$1S,0(X).  

Addition   to   Loft   Building 

Washington  J.  Miller,  the  San  l-'ran- 
cisco  architect,  has  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  one-story  mill 
construction  addition  to  the  two-story 
building  on  Brannan  street,  owned  by 
the  Lachman  Estate  and  occupied  by 
Baker  &  Hamilton.  It  is  stated  that  the 
latter  company  will  discontinue  its 
warehouses  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sacra- 
mento and  will  ship  its  goods  exclu- 
sively   from    San    Francisco. 


Five-Story   Apartments 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Simpson,  French 
Bank  building,  San  F'rancisco,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  five-story  class  "C" 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  on  Lar- 
kin  street,  near  Post,  San  Francisco. 
The  building  will  be  40.x95  feet  and  will 
contain  sixty  rooms  arranged  in  suites 
of  two  and  three  rooms  each,  with  all 
modern   conveniences. 


Alterations   to   Stewart  Hotel 

Louis  C.  Mullgardt  has  completed 
plans  and  taken  figures  for  alterations  to 
the  Stewart  Hotel  on  Geary  street.  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Mullgardt  is  at  work 
on  the  drawings  for  a  new  hotel  and  a 
number  of  Swiss  Chalets  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  and  a  residence  in  Palo 
.■\lto  for  the  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 


Architect  to   Build   Home 

Warren  Perry  has  prepared  plans  for 
a  two-story  frame  and  plaster  resi- 
dence for  himself.  The  house  will  be 
erected  in  the  Berkeley  Hills  at  a  cost 
of   about   $6500. 
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Los   Angeles   Store    Building. 

A.  C.  Martin.  430  Higgins  building, 
Los  Angeles,  has  made  plans  for  remod- 
eling the  three-story  brick  building  at 
215  South  Main  street  into  a  modern  two- 
story  store  building  for  Albert  Cohn,  the 
grocer.  The  third  story  of  the  present 
structure  will  be  removed  and  a  two- 
story  and  basement  building,  75x100 
feet,  will  be  fitted  up  for  mercantile 
purposes.  There  will  be  a  new  front  of 
terra  cotta  and   pressed  brick. 


New  County  Jail  for  Redwood  City 

W.  H.  Toepke,  formerly  of  Havens  & 
Toepke,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new 
county  jail  to  be  built  at  Redwood  City. 
It  will  be  constructed  of  sandstone  to 
match  tlie  court  house  and  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $60,000.  Mr.  Toepke 
also  has  prepared  plans  for  a  $15,00(3 
motion  picture  theater  to  be  built  ad- 
joining the  bank  building  at  Redwood 
City. 

Stockton  Moose  to   Build 

The  Stockton  Lodge  of  Moose  will 
erect  a  five-story  class  "A"  theater  and 
lodge  building  from  plans  being  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Cornelius  of 
San  Francisco  and  Frank  P.  Morrell  of 
Stockton.  The  theater  has  already  been 
leased  to  tlie  Turner  &  Dahnken  Moving 
Picture  Corporation.  The  building  is  to 
cost  $100,000. 


$40,000  Apartments 
Milton  Lichtenstein,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco architect  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
$40,000  apartment  house  to  be  erected 
at  San  Rafael  for  Messrs.  Herzog  & 
Rake.  The  building  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  will  contain  stores 
on  the  ground  floor  and  apartments 
above.  The  structure  will  be  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences. 


Los  Angeles  Residence 

Myron  Hunt,  1405  Hibernian  building, 
Los  Angeles,  has  plans  well  under  way 
for  a   two-story,   fifteen-room   frame  and 


plaster  residence  to  be  erected  at  Oak 
Knoll  for  C.  H.  Baker.  Concrete  foun- 
dation, exterior  plastered  on  metal  lath, 
special  tile  roof,  hardwood  trim  and 
floors,  five  bathrooms,  four  of  which 
will  have  tile  floors  and  wainscot,  fur- 
nace, automatic  water  heater,  tile  fire- 
places. Hollow  tile  construction  is  also 
being  considered. 


Competition   for    State    Building 

Referring  to  the  competition  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  building,  Geo.  B.  McDougall, 
State   architect,   writes: 

"The  program  for  this  competition  is 
now  being  prepared.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  give  out  tlie  details  until  the 
program  has  been  completed  and  ap- 
proved." 


Six-Story    Apartment    House 

Dr.  Redmond  Payne,  who  has  had 
splendid  success  building  and  renting 
high-class  apartments  in  San  Francisco, 
is  having  plans  prepared  by  W.  S.  Hind, 
his  architect,  for  a  six-story,  steel  frame, 
reinforced  brick  store  and  apartment 
building  to  cost  close  to  $100,000.  It 
will  contam  seventy-two  apartments  of 
two  rooms  and  bath  each,  with  every 
modern   convenience. 


W.  H.  Weeks  Plans  More  Schools 

William  H.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  $60,000  union  high  school  building 
at  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county,  Cal.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  completed  plans  for  a  $90,000 
high  school  at  Red  Bluflf  and  an  $8000 
country  house  for  Supervisor  H.  S. 
Hersman  at  Gilroy. 


Manufacturing   Plant 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Engineer 
Robert  M.  Hemmingsem,  Security  Bank 
building,  Oakland,  for  a  four-story  mill 
construction  flour  milling  plant  for 
Albers  Bros.  There  will  probably  be 
one  large  building  and  several  small 
ones.  They  will  be  built  on  ground  re- 
cently leased   from  the  city  of  Oakland. 
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"Do  It  Electrically' 

Special   Articles  this   Month    on   "Street   Lighting,"  and 
"Electric  Heating  for  a  Large  High  School". 


Street   Lighting. 

Ity    CH.VRLES    T     PHILLIPS,    C.    E. 

THE  lighting  ot  public  thoroughfares 
witli  artilicial  illuniinants  dates  back 
to  the  early  Roman  period  when  pans 
containing  oils  and  torches  of  resinous 
wood  were  used.  In  1417  .\.  D.  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  light  the  streets  of 
London  by  having  each  householder 
hang  a  lantern  from  a  window  on  winter 
evenings.  In  1524  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  lighted  with  oil  lamps.  Xew  York 
City  installed  oil  lamps  in  1762  and,  in 
1807,  the  first  gas  street  lighting  was  in- 
stalled in  Pall  Mall,  London.  The  streets 
of  San  Francisco  were  lighted  by  gas 
in  1854;  Los  Angeles.  1867;  Seattle.  1873; 
Tacoma.   1885.  and   Spokane.   1887. 

.\lthough  numerous  methods  of  light- 
ing streets  have  been  employed  the  field 
has  narrowed  down  to  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Since  the  commercial  development  of 
electricity,  street  lighting  has  grown  from 
a  crude  attempt  into  an  art  as  well  as 
an  exact  science,  and,  for  a  successful 
installation,  the  design  should  etnbody 
artistic  as  well  as  scientific  treatment. 
Freak  lighting  and  lighting  designed  by 
'"judgment,"  which  is  only  another  word 
for  "guess,"  will  never  be  successful  any 
more  than  a  building  that  is  not  de- 
signed by  an  architect.  In  either  in- 
stance, attractiveness  and  economy  have 
not  been  properly  considered. 

The  majority  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
country  have  been  giving  the  lighting 
of  streets,  alleys,  boulevards  and  parks 
considerable  attention  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed, engineers  employed  and  inves- 
tigations have  been  carried  along  in  vari- 
ous ways.  These  cities  also  have  some 
form  of  city  planning  committee  or  art 
commission  who  passes  upon  the  artistic 
design  of  all  structures  or  devices  that 
are  proposed  to  be  erected  on  public 
property. 

The  Pacific  Coast  cities  have  been 
rather  slow  to  follow  the  lead  taken  by 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Phillips  is  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  an  authority 
in  illumination  and  his  articles  are  always 
replete   with    valuable    information. 


.\ew  \'ork.  Chicago,  .Milwaukee,  To- 
ronto and  other  towns,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Seattle.  Some  years  ago  a 
thorough  investigation  was  made  by  the 
city  of  Seattle  on  all  types  of  artilicial 
illuniinants  and  the  application  of  same 
to  the  lighting  of  streets.  The  report 
embodied  the  installation  of  an  elec- 
trolier system  designed  along  original 
lines  with  provisions  for  future  growth; 
the  result  is  that  today  Seattle  is  per- 
haps the  best  and  most  efficiently  lighted 
city  in   the  country. 

Numerous  cities  of  the  second  and 
third  class  have  installed  systems  of 
street  lighting  on  the  principal  streets, 
but  very  few  have  made  any  attempt  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  incorporate  in 
the  installation  engineering  principles. 
They  have  rather  blindlj'  followed  the 
lead  of  some  other  locality.  The  results 
have  been  that  such  items  as  provisions 
for  future  growth,  efficiency,  low  first 
cost,  maintenance  cost,  obsolescence, 
amortizing  installation  cost,  provisions 
for  accentuated  lighting  on  special  occa- 
sions and  numerous  other  items  have  re- 
ceived no  consideration  whatever. 

It  has  been  said  that  illuminating  en- 
gineers have  recommended  so  many  dif- 
ferent methods  of  lighting  streets  that 
each  installation  was  only  a  pet  scheme 
of  that  particular  engineer.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  variety  shown  in 
street  lighting  installations  is  due  en- 
tirely to  conditions  that  exist  in  different 
localities  and  to  the  rapid  advance  made 
in  the  various  types  of  lamps  and  aux- 
iliary devices.  Illuminating  engineering 
is  a  science,  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  sciences,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  an  understanding  of 
the  eye,  its  structure  and  its  character- 
istics. Physical  research  work,  cover- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  absorbing, 
reflecting  and  diffusing  properties  of 
matter,  the  photometrical  measurement 
of  light,  the  study  of  complex  phenom- 
ena of  color  and  color  sensation  and  the 
production,  utilization  and  effect  of 
luminous  energy  and  attendant  radia- 
tion, is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
science  of  illumination   is  based. 

Street  lighting  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  that  the  illuminating 
engineer   has   to   solve.     This   is   due   to 
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the  large  area  to  be  lighted,  the  lack  of 
reflecting  surfaces,  the  long  hours  of 
burning,  exposure  to  dirt  and  weather, 
the  high  cost  of  the  installation  and  the 
lack  of  appreciation  by  the  public  and 
city  officials. 

To  meet  the  economical  demands  for 
street  lighting,  the  complete  installation 
from  the  source  of  energy  to  the  lamp 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  High 
efficiency  in  the  lamp  or  the  watt  per 
candle-power  does  not  necessarily  mean 
high  efficiency  in  the  complete  installa- 
tion. 

To  quote  from  the  .\tlantic  Monthly. 
"Until  the  facts  are  in  the  right  order, 
there  is  no  truth."  is  a  text  that  could 
be  well  followed  in  solving  a  problem 
in  street  lighting.  Data  on  lighting  ap- 
paratus or  installations  is  usually  mis- 
leading unless  interpreted  in  its  "right 
order." 

The  best  light  for  street  illumination 
is  that  which  fits  local  conditions,  re- 
gardless of  results  that  may  have  been 
obtained   elsewhere. 


New    Glass    for    Electroliers 

A  new  glass,  said  to  be  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  Italian  Carrara  marble,  has 
been  perfected  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  glass  in  this  country, 
and  will  be  submitted  for  adoption  for 
the  globes  of  San  Francisco  Market 
street  standards  in  the  new  lighting  sys- 
tem  for  that   street. 

According  to  W.  d'A.  Ryan,  the  glass 
will,  in  all  probability,  become  generally 
adopted  for  illuminating  globes.  Be- 
sides being  rich  in  texture  and  having 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  luminos- 
ity, the  glass  will  enable  the  three  lights 
on  the  standards  to  be  brought  closer 
together  without  danger  of  breakage 
from  heat.  This,  it  is  said,  will  increase 
the  intensity  of  tlie  light  and  at  th?  same 
time  give  a  most  artistic  appeariince  to 
the  standard. 


"Wire   Your   Home"   Month 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  a 
nation-wide  house-wiring  campaign  this 
spring  to  be  known  as  "Wire  Your 
Home"  month.  The  date  for  the  cam- 
paign is  the  period  from  March  ISth  to 
April  ISth.  The  object  is  to  coordinate 
the  various  individual  house-wiring  cam- 
paigns conducted  each  year  by  electrical 
interests  into  a  general  campaign.  The 
fact  that  not  8  per  cent  of  the  homes  of 
this  country  are  wired  for  electricity, 
and  that  not  20  per  cent  of  the  houses 
on  the  existing  lines  of  the  central  sta- 
tions have  electric  service,  strengthened 
the  committee's  belief  that  if  a  great 
campaign  drive  was  made  to  wire  more 
homes,  all  interests  co-operating,  greater 
results  could  be  obtained  than  by  a  se- 
ries  of   disconnected    campaigns. 


The  Next  Step  in  Electric  Lighting 

/jXE  of  the  largest  factors  of  expense 
^^  in  maintaining  the  ordinary  electric 
arc  lamp  is  its  trimming  and  cleaning — 
operations  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  arc  exists  in  ordinary  air.  The 
heated  carbons  burn  and  are  consumed 
very  much  as  is  the  wick  of  an  oil  lamp. 
Experiments  now  in  progress  toward  con- 
structing an  arc  lamp  that  will  require 
no  more  trimming  and  cleaning  than  an 
incandescent  lamp  have  met  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success;  and  while 
they  are  still  in  the  laboratory  stage, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Darrah.  who  writes  of  them 
in  Metallurgical  and  Chemieal  Engineer- 
ing (Xew  York.  December  1),  holds  out 
hopes  that  the  new  form  of  lamp  will 
soon  be  on  the  market.  The  plan 
adopted  is  so  to  design  the  lamp  that 
the  supply  of  material  for  the  arc  will 
come,  not  from  the  electrodes,  but  from 
a  surrounding  gas  or  vapor,  and  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  To  quote  and 
condense: 

"A  study  of  the  light-efficiency  of  an  arc 
from  a  chemical  standpoint  shows  that 
tliere  is  a  certain  rather  limited  class  of 
substances  which  when  introduced  into  the 
arc  in  small  quantities  produce  a  very  great 
increase  in  luminosity.  Thus  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  cerium  or  calcium 
compounds  to  the  carbon  arc  may  increase 
its  efficiency  over  300  per  cent,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  titanium  (preferably  as  an  oxide) 
to  the  magnetite  arc  similarly  produces  an 
increased  luminosity  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  energy-consumption. 

"A  study  of  these  facts  led  to  the  con- 
ception that  perhaps  an  arc  could  be  main- 
tained in  a  closed  vessel  and  supplied  with 
these  light-producing  elements  in  the  vapor 
form. 

Accordingly,  a  crude  apparatus  was  ar- 
ranged in  which  two  hard  carbon  electrodes 
were  placed  vertically  above  each  other  in 
a  tight  glass  vessel,  and  an  arc  drawn  be- 
tween the  electrodes.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  arc  was  non-luminous  and  very 
unstable.  Accordingly,  a  small  amount  of 
carbon  tetrachlorid  was  poured  into  the 
vessel,  with  a  rather  marked  result.  The 
arc  then  became  stable  and  could  be  drawn 
out  to  several  times  the  length  which  was 
previously  possible,  although  its  luminosity 
was  not  much  increased.  A  flaky  soot 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon 
tetrachlorid  also  filled  the  glass  chamber. 
A  trial  was  next  made  with  stannic  chlorid. 
with  a  similar  increase  both  in  stability 
and  allowable  arc  length.  In  this  case, 
also,  tile  luminosity  of  the  arc  was  much 
greater.  The  stannic  chlorid.  however,  was 
decomposed  by  the  air  and  moisture  pres- 
ent, forming  a  white  insoluble  powder  upon 
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the    walls    of    the    chamber,    soon    shiittiii); 
out   most   of   the   liKht. 

"A  more  elaborate  apparatus  was  there- 
fore constructed  in  which  the  graphite 
electrodes  were  separated  by  an  electro- 
magnet acting  upon  an  Iron  core  witliln 
a    glass    chamber. 

•The  air  was  exhausted  from  the  cham- 
ber, a  small  quantity  of  stannic  cliiorid 
vaiHir  at  a  pressure  of  from  tliree  to  four 
centimeters  was  alltnved  to  enter  and  the 
arc  drawn.  Under  these  conditions  a  stable 
arc  three  to  four  inches  long  couhl  he  pro- 
duced. The  arc  was  intensely  wliite  and 
so  steady  that  it  had  tlie  apiiearance  of  a 
thick  incandescent  filament  slightly  bowed 
and  surrounded  by  a  llamelike  less  lumin- 
ous shell  of  yellow.  The  vapors  from  this 
arc  however,  soon  coUecteil  on  the  walls, 
forming  a  dense  brown  coat,  which  proved 
to  be  mainly  tin  carbid  with  a  mixture  of 
stannous  chlorid  and  other  intermediate 
compounds. 

•These  preliminary  tests  having  indi- 
cated possibilities  as  well  as  having  shown 
the  difTiculties  to  be  overcome,  additional 
smaller  lamps  were  constructed  along 
somewliat    improved    lines. '• 

The  type  liiially  adopted  lias  an  arc- 
cliamhcr  in  which  the  arc  is  furiiied  hc- 
tvveen  tungsten  electrodes,  partly  sur- 
rounded with  a  refractory  insuhitor.  Ex- 
periment showed  the  exact  combination 
of  gases  that  would  produce  the  lea>t 
"soot."  These  are  introduced  in  liquid 
form.  The  appearance  of  the  arc  in  the 
new  lamp  is  described  as  difTering  in 
important  resoects  from  that  of  the 
ordinarj-  arc  lamp.     We  read: 

"It  is  usually  very  stable,  about  \%  incli 
in  diameter,  tubular  in  form,  and  varies 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  length,  the  varia- 
tions being  due  to  differences  in  pressure, 
natures  of  the  gases  supplied,  etc.  A  high 
pressure  naturally  increases  the  intrinsic 
brillianc.v  of  the  arc,  but  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  operate  at  a  shorter  length,  as  the 
gas  currents  due  to  temperature  differ- 
ences and  arc  reaction  are  corresp<^ndingly 
more  violent.  The  diameter  of  the  central 
luminous  tube  is  also  reduced  with  an  in- 
crease in  pressure. 

"Some  of  the  arcs  revolve  very  slowly, 
but  as  a  rule  the  low  pressure  of  the  gases 
minimizes  the  motion  of  the  arc.  and  the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  thick,  in- 
tensely white  incandescent  filament  slightly 
bent  at  the  upper  end.  Witli  some 
of  the  vapors,  as.  for  example,  tlie  metal- 
old  halogen  compoimds.  antimony,  phos- 
phorus, and  arsenic  chifirids.  the  central 
tubular  portion  is  surrounded  by  a  ragged 
flame,  which  is  light  pink  in  the  case  of 
arsenic  and  pale  green  in  tlie  case  of  phos- 
phorus. 

"The  flame  (lortion  acts  somewhat  as  an 
absorbing  screen,  thus  reducing  the  total 
useful  radiation.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  flame  may  exist  for  a  short  but  ap- 
preciable time  after  tlie  circuit  has  been 
interrupted,  thus  indicating  that  it  prob- 
al)ly  does  not  have  a  part  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  electricity  through  the  vapor,  but 
appears  rather  to  be  a  zone  in  which  the 
vapors  after  being  dissociated  by  the  heat 
and  electrical  effects  of  the  arc  recombine." 

The  increased  length  of  the  arc  results 
in  greater  efficiency,  since  the  brilliancy 
is  also  much  enhanced.  By  using  five 
times  as  much  power  tlie  light-efTect 
may  be  multiplied  by  20.  the  efficiency 
being  thus  four  times  that  of  the  stand- 
ard form.  The  writer  tlien  intimates  to 
inventors  that  a  new  field  is  throwti  opeti 
here  for  their  exploration.  .'Xs  he  puts  it: 


•'It  would  appear  that  an  investigation 
along  Xha  lines  here  described  opens  up 
new  possibilities  in  light  produc^i(^n,  hut  it 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
while  ttie  results  set  forth  in  tills  paper 
offer  considerai)le  promise  from  an  applied 
practical  standpoint,  yet  they  are  not  pre- 
sented for  consideration  as  representing  a 
hnished  device,  but  merely  a  research  In 
what    seems    to    be   a    new    and    interesting 


G.   A.   Lansburgh   Busy 

G.  .-\.  Lansburgh.  the  .San  h'rancisco 
architect,  has  completed  plans  and  let 
contracts  for  a  two-story  store  and  loft 
building  in  the  Mission  district  and  is 
now  completing  jilans  for  a  one-story 
clinic  building  for  Mt.  Zion  hospital.  San 
Francisco.  The  I'unds  for  this  building 
have  been  furnished  by  .\I.  Gunst.  It  is 
rumored  Mr.  Lansburgh  may  plan  the 
new  Orpheum  theater  at  Portland,  his 
designs  for  the  San  hVancisco.  Los  .An- 
geles, St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  play 
houses    having   given    much    satisfaction. 


Electricity  in   the  Schools 

Western  States  have  been  much  more 
progressive  than  eastern  in  recognizing 
the  value  of  electricity  in  the  house- 
liold.  notably  for  cookitig  apparatus,  and 
the  city  and  State  authorities  in  the  far 
West  are  realizing  its  importance.  Many 
of  the  boards  of  education  are  ecjuipping 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  with  elec- 
tric household  appliances  and  the  State 
and  city  institutions,  notably  the  hos- 
pitals, are  doing  the  cooking  for  the  in- 
stitutions  bv  electricity. 


Many  Railroads  Operated  by  Electricity 
Over  2000  miles  of  the  railroad  lines 
of  this  country  are  now  operated  by 
electricity.  In  recent  tests  between 
steam  and  electric  traction  with  the 
same  load  of  freight  up  a  2  per  cent 
grade,  the  electric  locotnotive  had  an 
average  speed  of  lifteeti  miles  per  hour 
as  against  seven  miles  for  the  steam 
engine.  

20,000  Lifts  in  Manhattan 

In  the  Uorough  of  Manhattan  there 
are  roughly  10.000  passenger  elevators 
and  about  the  same  number  used  for 
freight.  Of  the  passenger  type  one-half, 
or  5000.  are  in  buildings  of  ten  stories 
and  over.  The  electric  is  fast  replacing 
other  types.  About  85  per  cent  of  all 
new  machines  are  electrically  driven. 


World's   Largest    Electric    Range 

The  largest  electric  range  in  the  world 
has  been  installe<l  in  the  Montana  State 
Hospital.  Warren  Springs.  Mont.  It 
will  cook  ineals  for  15(X)  persons  daily. 
The  rates  for  electrical  cooking  in  force 
in  the  Intermountain  country  makes  it 
the    most    inexpensive    form    of   cooking. 
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BVRLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDIXG,  BURLEY.  IDAHO 


Electric   Heating   for  a   Large  High 
School 

SOMETHING  unique  in  school  house 
heating  has  been  introduced  by  the 
school  authorities  at  Burley,  Idaho.  A 
new  high  school  building  recently  fin- 
ished there  has  been  equipped  with  an 
electric  heating  plant,  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
building  has  been  occupied  since  last 
September.  It  is  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  is  three  stories  high  with  noth- 
ing below  the  ground  level  except  a  gym- 
nasium and  the  heating  plant  rooms.  C. 
Lewis  Wilson,  an  architect  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  planned  the  building. 

The  school  trustees  chose  the  electric 
heating  system  after  investigating  a  sim- 
ilar plant  at  Rupert,  Idaho,  which  is 
about  nine  miles  from  Burley.  The  Min- 
idoka dam,  where  the  energj-  for  the 
building  is  generated,  is  twenty-two 
miles  from  Burley,  on  the  Snake  river. 
The  government  contract  is  with  the 
city  of  Burley  and  the  school  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  city.  According  to  this 
contract,  electricity  is  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  $1.00  per  kilowatt  per  month. 
This,  it  is  stated,  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est rate  for  electricity  on  record  at  the 
present  time. 

The  energy  is  carried  from  the  dam 
to  the  city  on  high  tension,  33,000-volt, 
three-phase  transmission  lines.  It  enters 
the  building  underground  by  three- 
phase,  2/0  steel-taped  feeders,  220O  volts. 
In  the  transformer  room  the  voltage  is 
reducted  to  440  volts  for  heating  at  full 
capacity  and  to  220  volts  for  times  when 
not  so  much  heat  is  being  used  and 
when  the  fan  is  not  in  motion. 

This  is  accomplished  by  three  200 
K.V.A.,  type  H,  2200-volt  primary.  440- 
220-volt  secondary,  60-cycle  transform- 
ers  of   the    General   Electric    Company's 


make.  These  are  located  in  the  concrete 
transformer  room,  in  the  front  portion 
of  the  basement  heating  room.  They 
are  controlled  from  the  superintendent's 
office  by  an  automatic  no-voltage  and 
overload   release   switch,   three-phase. 

From  the  transformer  room  the  en- 
ergy is  conveyed  to  the  switchboard  by 
three  500.000  cm.  three-phase,  steel- 
taped  cables  and  here  distributed  to  the 
different  relays  which  feed  the  heating 
grids. 

The  grids  are  arranged  in  two  bat- 
teries, the  first  battery  being  at  the  foot 
of  the  air  shaft  which  supplies  air  from 
the  roof  level.  This  set  heats  the  air 
to  60°  F.,  before  it  strikes  the  air 
washer  and  humidifier.  An  automatic 
temperature  control  keeps  the  air  at  this 
temperature  by  throwing  the  grids  on 
and  off  as  changes  in  the  outside  tem- 
perature require.  This  makes  the  sup- 
ply of  heat  absolutely  automatic  and  no 
more  energj'  is  used  than  that  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  desired  heat. 

The  water  in  the  air  washer  is  cir- 
culated by  a  motor  and  centrifugal 
pump.  The  spray  plays  over  three  sets 
of  louvres.  Beyond  the  washer  is  lo- 
cated the  fan  and  beyond  that  is  the 
plenum  chamber  which  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  compartment.  At 
the  fan  side  of  the  upper  compartment 
is  the  second  battery  of  grids.  The  air 
in  this  compartment  is  kept  at  the  de- 
sired temperature  by  an  automatic  con- 
trol which  throws  the  energj'  on  and  off 
the    grids,    as    the    temperature    requires. 

The  heat  is  controlled  in  each  room 
by  thermostats  operating  dampers  at 
the  plenum  chamber  openings.  Air  is 
taken  from  the  lower  compartment  of 
the  plenum  chamber,  when  the  room  is 
too  warm,  and  from  the  upper  chamber 
when    the    opposite    condition    prevails. 
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SPECIFY   "CHICAGO" 

Multi-Stage  Turbine  House  Pumps 
Single  and  Duplex  Electric  Sewage  Ejectors 
Automatic  Electric  Bilge  Pumps 
"Little  Giant"  Electric  Cellar  Drainers 
Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems 
Electric  House  Service  Pumps 
A  Complete  and  Well  Designed  Line 
General  Offices  and  Factory  i  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

CHICAGO    PUMP    COMPANY     TELEPHONE  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


901  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


ard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE 

[LKTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

FOR  BUILDINGS 

BUTT[  [NGINE[RING  AND  [LECTRIC  CO.,  683-87  Howard  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  In- 
stallations, Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:     S07  MONTGOMERY  STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

(  217-118  Colman  Building Seattle  Wash. 

Branch  Offices:  )  5°*-5°5  McKay  Building Portland  Ore. 

1  Sit  Paulsen  Building    ----------    Spokane,  wash. 

(  563  I.  W.Hellman  Building Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  GO'S  PLANT  PAINTED  WITH  L.  &  S.  CEMENT  PAINT 

The     entire     corrugated     iron     structures     of 
is     well-known     company,     located     at     IJcach 
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Paint   Products   Corporation 

LAIRD  &  SINCLAIR,  Distributors 
Sharon  Building  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please 
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FIRST    FLOOR   PLAN.    BTJRLEY    HIGH   SCHOOL- 


ASEMENT    PLAN.    BURLEY     HIGH    SCHOOL 


Till'  .  \  re  luted  and  fiiii^inrcr 
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LEO.  I.  ME\BERG  COMPANY 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 


BATTER)-   OF    GRIDS    IS'    PLENUM    CHAMBER 


The  system  of  control  was  installed  by 
the   Johnson    Service    Company. 

.■\ir  is  supplied  to  the  building  from 
the  roof  level  and  through  the  operation 
of  the  equipment  mentioned,  is  washed 
and  humidified  and  sent  into  the  rooms 
at  a  temperature  which  is  controlled  au- 
tomatically. .\n  overheated  room  is  not 
cooled  by  introducing'  more  cold  air  and 
thus  dissipating  the  over-supply  of  heat, 
but  the  energy  is  cut  of?  before  the  over- 
supply  is  produced.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing, says  a  writer  in  the  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Magazine  the  system  is 
proving  very  satisfactorj^  and  the 
amount  of  energy  being  used  is  costing 
$187  per  month.  This  makes  the  heating 
comparatively  more  expensive  than  coal, 
but  several  factors  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem lo  alter  conclusions  as  to  total  cost. 
The  first  is  the  matter  of  space.  The 
electric  heating  plant  occupies  a  com- 
paratively small  space  in  the  basement. 
.Another  form  of  heating  would  require 
an  extra  building  and  smoke  stack. 

The  life  of  the  euipment  here  used 
will  be  five  to  eight  times  the  life  of  a 
steam  plant.  Again,  the  labor  required 
to  operate  this  plant  is  almost  negligible 
and  this  makes  a  large  saving.  The  ab- 
sence of  coal  in  the  building  is,  of 
course,  an  especially  desiral)le  feature  of 
the  plant.  The  smoke  from  the  coal 
plant  is  something  that  can  well  be 
missed.  Still  another  point  is  that  the 
heat  is  always  ready.  During  the  four 
years  that  the  government  has  been  gen- 
erating electrical  energy  at  the  Mini- 
doka dam.  the  service  has  not  been  cut 
off  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 


The  Utah  Engineering  and  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  on  this  work  and  the  de- 
sign was  furnished  by  the  company's 
chief  engineer.  X.   1-.  .Alison. 


Prometheus,  the  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 
Electric,  o/  course 

"Resource'  —  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  qualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Warmer  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  and  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND.  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
217  Humboldt  Bank  Building.   San  Francisco. 

77ie  FrosaetKeus 
Elecltric  CoEnpany 
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Fixing  a  Maximum  Bid 

Somewhat  uiuisual  conditions  are  con- 
nected with  the  readvertisement  of  a 
track  installation  job  by  the  public  serv- 
ice commission  of  the  first  district,  New 
York  City,  says  Engineering  &  Contract- 
ing. The  first  bids  on  this  work  were 
opened  last  November.  The  low  bid  at 
that  time  amounted  to  $53,930,  w-hile 
the  ne.xt  lowest  bidder  put  in  an  estimate 
of  over  $102,CXX).  The  low  bidder  imme- 
diately claimied  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  figures  and  desired  to  witli- 
draw  his  bid.  The  commission  refused 
the  request  and  awarded  him  the  con- 
tract and  sent  the  documents  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  for 
approval.  Later  the  low  bidder  filed  a 
stipulation  agreeing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
readvertising  for  bids  if  the  commission 
would  relieve  him  of  his  obligation  un- 
der the  original  award.  He  also  agreed 
to  put  in  a  bid  under  the  readvertise- 
ment  at  a  figure  not  to  exceed  $94,280.50, 
which  he  said  was  the  amount  he  in- 
tended to  bid  in  the  first  place.  The 
commission,  perhaps  touched  by  this 
plea,  and  perhaps  not  unmindful  of  the 
difference  between  $94,000  and  $102,000, 
ordered  a  new  call  for  bids.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  how  much  competi- 
tion there  will  be  for  a  contract  where 
tlie  maximum  bid  that  will  be  considered 
is   known   in   advance. 


Club   Fails   to   Get   Valuable   Books 

(I'rum    the    San    Francisco    Examiner.) 

There  is  a  vacant  bookcase  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Architectural  Club  into 
which  a  nice  $3500  set  of  books  would 
just  about  fit.  That  is,  they  would,  but 
they    won't. 

When  the  plans  for  the  Exposition 
were  drawn,  the  directors  bought  some 
handsome  illustrated  volumes  for  the 
use  of  the  .Architectural  Commission,  and 
they  were  considered  a  bargain  at  $3500. 
Among  the  Exposition  architects  were 
several  members  of  the  club,  who  agreed 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  get  the 
Exposition  to  give  the  books  to  the 
club,  after  the  close  of  the  fair. 

This  idea  was  attractively  put  up  to 
the  Exposition  executives  in  a  recent 
petition,  but  thej'  failed  to  get  the  archi- 
tects' point  of  view.  There  was  the  ob- 
ligation to   the  stockholders  to  consider. 


THE  SPENCER 
TURBINE  VAC- 
UUM CLEANER 

SAVES  MONEY 

Easily  installed  in  old  as  well 
as  new  buildings — Operates  by 
Electricity — Twelve  sizes  rang- 
ing from  '  J  to  40  horse  power. 


AGENTS 

530  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

San  Francisco 


The  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Architects'  Club  was  in  any  sense 
a  public  body.  Some  polite  correspond- 
ence was  exchanged,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  get  very  far  with  the  deal. 

Then  Joseph  M.  Cumming,  execu- 
tive secretary  to  President  Moore,  passed 
the  buck  to  Harris  D.  H.  Connick,  who 
is  director  of  works  and  general  all- 
round  1-lxposition  watch  dog.  The  archi- 
tects were  persibtent  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  books,  if  not  as  a  gift,  perhaps 
for  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost.  There 
was  some  acrimonious  comment  regard- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Exposition  man- 
agement.    *     *     * 

While  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
Connick  had  sold  most  of  the  books, 
furthermore,  he  will  sell  the  rest  of 
them.      He   said: 

"The  Exposition  has  absolutely  no 
right  to  give  these  books  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Club,  or  any  other  club.  They 
are  the  property  of  the  stockholders,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  dispose  of  them  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  VV'e  are  selling 
them  wherever  we  can,  on"  the  best  pos- 
sible  terms." 


Improvement  to  Country  House 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Blohme,  the  San 
Francisco  architects,  have  completed 
plans  for  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  country  house  near  Red- 
wood City  of  Mrs.  ^Iatthew  Harris,  wife 
of  the  well-known  San  Francisco  lumber 
dealer.  The  improvements  will  repre- 
sent  an   expenditure   upwards  of  $20,000. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
IN TER  -  PHONES 

Facilitate  Executive  Supervision 
by    Intercommunication 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

ALL      PRINCIPAL      COAST      CITIES 
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^^^  To  Be  "Low  Bidder"  Not  Always  Our  Aim. 

NEW      -,  -HtJtY      Our  most  p.irticular  .ittoiition  is  tincu  to  proiuiit  .iiui  skilllul  liandliiiK  ul  .ill  clcctncal 
'  ^   work  of  any  nature  with  -OUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED." 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and  large  experience  in  this  field  assures  you  always  of 
fair  estimates  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

103  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  BIdR.)  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutter  .S2I 

CENTRAL   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    APPLIANCES 

J.    S\.    CARLSON,  President  and  Alanager 
Phone  Douglas  387  175  JESSIE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Fiet     1         CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS    J^^' " ,.   , 

Illuminating  COySULTINO  ENOINBBR  Spccificatr 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 


Mochanical  r»     .^     r»    .ij-         ^        i-  •  Kcporls 

U  f-        K,,,IH,niT      ""Hart    l~irftr\i't^i't\  » 


The  Economical  Production.  Distribution  and  Application  of  Light.  Power,  Heat  and  Ventilation 
Illumination  Efficiency        Physical  Reports        Electrolysis  Investigations        Estimates  and  Tests 
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ELECTRIC     AND 
CONSTRUCTION  CO..  Inc. 


1  1  7-1  Snttpr  St  Electrical    Engineers    ana   Contractors  San  FrancisCO 

pioneSctPO  JOBBING     -     REPAIRS    -     SUPPLIES  California 


HICKS  =  ROLTE   CORPORATIOIN 

ELECTRICAL    ErNOIlNEERS     AIND    COINTRACTORS 

Phone  DouKlas  1373 
320  JVlarlcet  Sti-eet  San  Francisco 


Standard  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 

Telephone  Sutter  894  60  NATOMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  23()9  140  New   \\ontgomer\  St.,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Display  Roomt,   Retail  Department   and  Office. 
O'Farrell  and  Ma.on  Street.  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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In  Planning    a   Residence 

tne     TJiaxJTnum    in    not    la-ater     comfort     sjrir     :;-•.--:;-:;     a.-     zt 
attamsa    Dy   speciryxng    a    ""PittJDure'       -A.utr=it:;     Gi:       •'•  -•.tr 
Heater.      Tte  "Pittsturl  Way     of  sapplyiBg  Lot  -c  -l-  ;  -       ^      • 
as  a  W^mk     for  iloaieetie  anJ  ft- 
-aill  meet  tLe  approval  ti  tke  i^  - 
natiwg  dieixt. 

l^llMrao^    service  lnEHtiates  tke 
-  er  ifaeeg  ot  Ae  laJi-t        Fifirifwy     : 

i.^^i;  ike  • 


TLe  "PiltAurg"    if   eaaranteed  medaneaDr 
prrfect.   as  easr  tc      ■  ""- ;     :  -    r  ; 

attention    alter   it 
■oBtcr  Tipme- 

Pittsburg  \N'ater  Heater  Co. 

Phone  Suttfr  502S 
23-    Po-srell    Stre-er  -  -  S  =  =    Franci-^co 


"PACIFIC  SERVICE 

LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 


Pacific  Qas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SLTTER  STREET 

SA_N  FRANCISCO 


Pacific  i 
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Fresno  Architects  Busy 

Eugene  Matlicwsoii.  Cory  tMiililiiiK. 
has  prepared  plans  tor  alterations  ami 
a  one-story  addition  to  the  l-'irst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Selnia.  It  will  be  of 
brick  construction  and  will  cost  $12,(XH1. 
The  same  architect  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  three-story  brick  lodge  buildini; 
for  the  Visalia  Lodge  of  Moose.  I'lans 
have  been  completed  bv  Mr.  Mathewson 
for  a  $7000  residence  for  Ralph  Wood- 
ward, son  of  A.  J.  Woodward,  tlu- 
Fresno  banker. 

Ernest  J.  Kump.  Rowell  building,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  Union  Hij^li 
School  building  at  Wasco,  Kern  county 
Mr.  Kump  secured  this  commission  in 
competition  with  several  other  archi- 
tects. The  building  will  be  one-story 
brick  and  plaster  with  clay  tile  roof 
and  will  cost  $45.0(X).  The  same  arclii 
tect  has  plans  for  a  $25,000  school  ai 
Riverdale  and  contracts  have  been  let 
for  a  $12,000  four-room  frame  school 
for  Wolters  Colony,  just  outside  the 
city  of  Fresno.  Bids  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Kump  for  tlie  erection  of  a  two- 
story  brick  store  and  office  building  in 
Tulare  for  R.  Linder.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $15,000. 

R.  B.  Hotchkin,  Rowell  building,  has 
completed  plans  and  taken  figures  for 
the  new  Fresno  Christian  Science 
Church.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed 
of  steel,  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  will 
cost    approxiiTiately   $50,000. 


Wybro   Panels  at  the   Building  Material 
Exhibit 

White  Bros.,  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  the  well-known  Wybro 
hardwood  panels,  have  one  of  the  most 
attractive  booths  at  the  Building  Ma- 
terial Exhibit.  \o.  77  O'Farrell  street, 
San  Francisco,  which  opened  its  doors 
to  the  building  public  a  few  days  ago. 
The  booth  shows  the  extensive  variety 
of  Wybro  panels  carried  in  stock  by 
White  Bros,  and  gives  the  prospective 
buyer  a  splendid  idea  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Wybro  panels  for  interior 
finish.  The  booth  itself  is  built  of 
highly  polished  Gaboon  mahogany.  Six- 
teen panels,  each  made  of  a  diflferent 
kind  of  hardwood,  are  shown,  as  well 
as  a  complete  line  of  cabinet  woods  in 
general    use. 


,<^, 


SAFETY  ^-^U^    FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


The  onlv  logical  panel  buanl  enib.^dvmH  absolute 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidental  contact  with 
live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted  for 
apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches  and 
department  stores. 

DRENDELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 

169  ERIE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Contracts      Between      Contractors      and 
School  Boards  Not  Legal 

-\  Califcirnia  school  board  received 
))ids  for  the  erecting  of  a  school  build- 
ing according  to  statutory  re<iuirements 
and  after  accepting  the  lowest  bid.  elim- 
inated certain  work  from  the  contract. 
Later  the  board  entered  into  a  separate 
agreement  with  the  contractor  for  tliis 
work  and  the  court  sustained  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  his  refusal  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  this 
work  on  the  ground  that  the  board  had 
no  right  to  enter  into  a  contract  with- 
out receiving  bids.  The  court  further 
refused  to  allow  any  recovery  liy  the 
contractor  on  a  quantum  meruit.  When 
the  power  of  a  board  to  contract  is  lim- 
ited to  a  prescribed  mode,  the  compli- 
ance with  these  conditions  is  a  juris- 
dictional prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power.  Without  compliance  with 
the  conditions  the  board  is  powerless 
and  anv  contract  it  makes  is  absolutely 
void.— Reams   v.   Coolev.   152,  p.  203. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Comprise  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Line  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machinery  on  the    Market. 
They  also  Stand  First  in  Simplicity.  Efficiency  and  Durability 

R.  \V.  FOYLE,  General  Agent 

416  Harriet  Street  Telephone  Park  2667  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


When    writing    to    Advertisers    please    mention    this    m.igazine 
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Portland  BuUding  News 

The  Willamette  Steel  Company  and 
the  Northwest  Steel  Company  will 
jointly  erect  a  giant  shipbuilding  plant 
in    Portland,    Ore. 

With  increasing  business  the  Kaola 
Company  is  enlarging  its  plant,  while 
the  Hawley  Paper  Co.  at  Oregon  City 
has  broken  ground  for  its  half  mil- 
lion  dollar  mill   in   that  city. 

Hurley-Mason  Co.,  large  contractors, 
with  offices  in  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Spokane,  have  inaugurated  a  new  scheme 
in  the  matter  of  building.  By  associat- 
ing with  them  a  leading  architect  in  each 
of  these  places,  the  owner  has  but  one 
person  with  whom  to  deal.  The  innova- 
tion  will   be   watched   with   interest. 

The  United  States  National  Bank  has 
closed  the  purchase  of  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Stark  and  Fifth  streets  and  pre- 
sumably will  erect  a  line  banking  build- 
ing on  that  block.  Just  two  hundred 
feet  from  there,  on  another  corner,  the 
First  National  Bank  is  erecting  a  mar- 
ble structure  for  its  own  use. 

A  large  Eastern  concern  is  seeking  a 
building  location,  demanding  a  free  site, 
expecting  to  expend  some  $300,000  on 
the  plant. 

The  labor  unions  of  Portland  have  de- 
cided to  erect  a  labor  temple  and  have 
taken  options  on  a  quarter  block  and 
will  have  a  final  vote  on  the  proposition 
at  once.  It  is  the  purpose  to  concen- 
trate all  the  various  bodies  in  the  one 
building. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  of  road  building  during 
1916,  including  numerous  bridges,  in  the 
latter  instance  the  tendency  being  to- 
ward concrete  construction  rather  than 
steel  or  wood. 


Portland  Auditorium  Contract 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer: 

Just  how  far  may  one  go,  in  allowing 
a  contractor  to  correct  his  bid,  before 
signing  up  a  contract,  was  determined 
the  past  month  at  Portland,  Ore.,  by  the 
City  Commissioners,  in  the  matter  of 
Hans  Pederson  of  Seattle,  lowest  bid- 
der on  the  Auditorium  building.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  of  the  city  solons. 
a  mistake,  no  matter  how  palpable,  may 
not  be  corrected  and  the  figure  given  at 
the  outset  must  stand.  The  unfortunate 
bidder  has  his  choice  of  signing  up  or 
forfeiting  his  certified  check,  in  this  case 
$20,000. 

Only  $15,000,  five  per  cent  on  his  pro- 
posal, however,  is  in  jeopardy,  but 
whether  he  will  sign  or  go  to  law  over 
the  matter  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  two  principal  items  are  on  brick 
and  concrete.  In  the  latter  the  esti- 
mator, in  adding  his  figures,  neglected  to 
carry  two,  but  carried  over  to  the  next 
column   one,   thus   making  ten   thousand 


dollars  on  that  item.  In  his  brick  bid 
he  multiplied  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  brick  by  $45  and  got  a 
total  of  $1255  instead  of  $12,780.  an  error 
of  $11,525. 

While  it  was  clearly  shown  that  it 
was  a  clerical  error,  the  commissioners 
took  the  position  that  Mr.  Pederson  was 
to  blame  for  errors  of  his  estimator  and 
must  stand  the  loss.  It  was  shown  in  a 
precedent  of  a  large  contractor  here  on 
•public  construction,  a  short  time  ago. 
wherein  the  former  executive  board,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  engineers, 
allowed  figures  on  a  proposal  to  be  cor- 
rected to  read  $17,000  instead  of  $7000. 
as  he  originally  made  it,  and  it  was  held 
by  Mr.  Pederson.  as  well  as  his  attorney, 
that  be.  Pederson,  had  as  much  right  to 
correct  his  figures  -as  the  other  man,  es- 
pecially as  this  raise  in  his  totals  would 
still  leave  him  $24,000  lower  than  the 
next  highest. 

In  matters  of  decision  at  law  there 
have  been  about  as  inanj'  one  way  as 
the  other,  and  the  City  Attorney  so 
stated,  adding  that  the  commissioners 
would  be  clearly  within  their  rights  to 
allow  ^Ir.  Pederson  to  correct  his  fig- 
ures. It  was  suggested  that  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  if  Mr.  Peder- 
son could  clearly  show  a  loss,  they 
might  reimburse  him.  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  law  would  allow  this  and 
presumably  the  only  way  out  is  for  "ex- 
tras," which  are  bound  to  be  demanded 
owing  to  changes  in  construction,  not  an 
improbable  condition.  Mr.  Pederson  has 
about  a  million  dollars  in  contracts  in 
Seattle.  a.    J.    CAPRON. 


Oakland    Store    Buildings 

C.  W.  Dickey,  the  Oakland  architect, 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  one-story  class 
"C"  store  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
property  at  Fourteenth  and  Webster 
streets,  at  present  the  site  of  a  large 
stable.  The  new  building  will  be  made 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  more  floors 
later  on. 

It  is  reported  that  a  building  will  also 
be  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Dickey  on 
tlie  small  gore  lot  known  as  the  Dargie 
property,  at  the  intersection  of  Four- 
teenth and  Franklin  streets,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  right  of  way. 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  day  for  five 
stores  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway, 
near  Fourteenth,  for  Walter  Amstein. 
The  building  will  cost  approximately 
$12,000.  Walter  D.  Reed  is  the  archi- 
tect.   

Personal 

Messrs.  Chesley  K.  Bonestell,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  H.  Cheney  have  been  elected 
members  of  San  Francisco  chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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What  Constitutes  a  Lumber  Dealer 

I  ImpruvcnuMU    HuMctin.J 

Throughout  tlio  country  tlierc  arc 
HKiny  retailers  who  classify  themselves 
as  lumber  dealers  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  actual  sales  indicate  that  they  might 
be  classified  under  any  of  a  half-dozen 
or  more  heads.  .\s  a  demonstration  of 
the  materials  handled  and  sold  by  a  re- 
tailer of  this  type  the  following  report 
of  a  day's  sales  made  by  a  line  yard  to 
the   home   office   is   interesting: 

Ten  sacks   cement. 

Ten  sacks  plaster. 

I-'ive  rolls  rooling  paper. 

Two   hunilred    feet   wall    paper. 

I'ifteen  hundred  bricks. 

Three   ricks  of  wood. 

Forty   bundles  of  latli. 

One   sack   Long   fertilizer. 

Ten   gallons   paint. 

One  hundred  rods  wire  fencing. 

Fifty  galvanized  iron  posts. 

Fifty  pounds  nails. 

One   gallon   "Gopher-Go." 

One  galvanized  iron  garage. 

One  two  by  four-eight  feet. 

The  term  "building  material  dealer" 
has  been  used  to  cover  a  "multitude  of 
sins"  and  possibly  would  prove  the  most 
suitable    in    this    particular    instance. 

Book  Review 

The  seventh  edition  of  the  Electrical 
Blue  Book  presents  itself  in  a  very  prac- 
tical and  useful  form,  the  new  size  adapt- 
ing it  for  convenient  filing  with  the  busi- 
ness literature  of  the  buyer  of  electrical 
material.  Lighter  paper  is  used  and  the 
volume  is  compact  notwithstanding  the 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  work.  Publication  has 
been  delayed  until  complete  analysis  and 
correction  of  changes  in  the  National 
Electrical  Code  could  be  incorporated, 
so  that  this  section  of  the  Blue  Book 
might  conform  to  the  most  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  Code  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  .Associa- 
tion. The  underlying  feature  of  the  Blue 
Book  is  the  presentation  of  the  National 
Electrical  Code,  with  illustrations  and 
explanatory   notes. 


Pul)lishe(l  by  the  Electrical  Review 
Pulilishing  Company.  Cloth.  2.S0  pages. 
$2.00.  

Building  Material  Exhibit 

San  I'rancisco's  I'uilding  .Material  Ex- 
hibit at  77  O'Farrell  street  is  now  open 
to  the  public  and  it  promises  to  become 
popular,  especially  with  architects,  con- 
tractors and  owners  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  building  construction.  The 
O'Farrell  street  exhibit  is  the  outcome 
of  many  months  of  indefatigable  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  .Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Fisher.  Despite  many  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  successfully 
overcome,  the  exhibit  has  already  been 
placed  upon  a  permanent  paying  basis, 
its  backers  say,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  public  alone  remains  to  make  the 
enterprise    a    splendid    success. 

The  idea  of  a  permanent  building  ma- 
terial exhibit  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  many  of  the  large  East- 
ern cities  with  satisfactory  results.  Los 
Angeles  has  supported  such  a  venture 
for  two  years  and  reports  from  the 
southern  city  tell  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  exhibit  there. 

The  purpose  of  the  San  Francisco  ex- 
hibit is  to  provide  a  convenient  meeting 
point  for  architects  and  others  inter- 
ested in  building,  and  to  have  at  hand 
for  their  inspection  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  various  products  that  are 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  com- 
plete   building. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  exhibitors 
to  date: 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
H.  W.  JohnsManville  Co.,  Spencer  Turbine 
Cleaner  Co.,  .Mbert  S,  ISigley,  White  Hros.,  \V.  D. 
Henderson,  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Zouri  Drawn 
Metal  Co.,  Hughson  &  Merlon,  Winslow  Hros. 
Co.,  Ceo.  M.  Oark  &  Co..  P.  Grassi  &  Co.,  Inlaid 
Floor  Co.,  Ralston  Iron  Works.  H.  E.  Simpton 
&  Co..  .\.  J.  &  J.  R.  Cook,  Eri  H.  Richardson, 
Scott  Hiner  Co.,  United  Glass  Works,  Geo.  Sweet- 
Ideal  Gas  Heaters,  Pacific  Coast  Cork  Insulating 
Co.,  T.  H.  Meek  Co.,  Rubino  Eros.,  Anderson  & 
Gaffney,  .\cme  Patent  Window  Co.,  The  II.  B. 
Ives  Co.,  .\nsonia  Electrical  Co.,  Chicago  Spring 
Butt  Co.,  Watrous  -Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Benjamin 
Electrical  Specialties.  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
National  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  E.  M.  Moores, 
.\mcrican  Mailing  Device  Co.,  \'ogel  Color  Studio. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 


WE    MAKE   A   SPECIALTY    OF  THEM 


PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY,     KOA,     JENISERO,     OAK.    ASH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ROBERT  W     HUNT 


JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.   W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  York        London      Chicago       Pittsburgh       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES  ON   PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Industrial  and  Other 
Notes 


The  Medusa  White  House 

The  latest  literature  on  Medusa  prod- 
ucts is  "The  Medusa  White  House,"  a 
vest  pocket  size  booklet  that  appeals 
particularly  to  the  home  builder.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  interesting  paragraphs 
from   the   little   book: 

"The  Medusa  Cement  products  are 
well  and  favorably  known  by  architects 
everywhere.  Before  you  break  ground 
for  your  new  home  ask  your  architect 
about  Medusa  White  Portland  Cetnent, 
Medusa  Waterproofing  and  Medusa 
Waterproofed  White  Portland  Cement. 
Let  him  show  you  their  possibilities  for 
your  new  home. 

"Medusa    White    Houses    embody    the 
modern     essentials — they     are      durable, 
fireproof  and  sanitary.'' 
*     *     * 

"No  one  expects  Westminster  Abbey 
ever  to  get  'out-of-date.'  It  is  a  type — 
perfect  through  all  time  because  it  ex- 
presses the  material  from  which  it  was 
made.  With  White  Portland  Cement, 
there  is  the  same  opportunity — a  perma- 
nent  material   offering  every   chance   for 


treatment  peculiar  to  the  material  itself. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  time 
or  fashion.  Tlie  Medusa  \Vhite  Houses 
of  today  will  carry  their  distinctive  fea- 
tures into  the  ages  to  come.  They  will 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  artistic  sense 
and  practical  foresight  of  their  builders." 


Los  Angeles  Apartment  House 

C.  E.  Borton,  806  Hibernian  building. 
Los  Angeles  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
part  four-story  and  part  si.x-story  brick 
apartment  building  to  be  constructed  on 
(3live  street,  near  Third,  for  himself.  In 
all  there  will  be  about  123  rooms,  divided 
into  two  and  three-room  suites.  There 
will  also  be  a  lobby,  social  rooms  and 
the  necessary  storage  rooms.  The  build- 
ing will  have  concrete  foundation, 
pressed  brick  facing,  marble  entrance, 
pine  and  hardwood  interior  trim  and 
flooring,  wall  beds,  composition  rooting, 
electric  elevator,  steam  heating  system, 
vacuum  cleaning  plant.  composition 
drainboards.  The  building  will  cost 
$100,000. 


New  Partnership 

A.  D.  Collman  and  W.  C.  Duncan,  for- 
merly the  Collman  &  Collman  Co.,  an- 
nounce their  association  under  the  firm 
name  of  Collman  &  Duncan,  Sharon 
building,  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose 
of  general  contracting. 


THE  BIG-AN-LinL[  CONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Bisr   Output —Little   Weight 
Big  Rrof its— Little  Cost 
Capacit>'  35  Cu.  Yds.  a  Dax 

All  rounded  surfaces — no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Equipped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

il^  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

'  51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco    Tel.  Suiter  1675 
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A  RCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  OWN- 
J-^  ERS  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO 
VISIT  AND  INSPECT  THE  LATEST 
AND  MOST  APPROVED  MATERIALS,  FIX- 
TVRES  AND  APPLIANCES  ON  DISPLAY  AT 
77  O'FARRELL  ST.  (3d floor),  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

♦    THE    ♦ 
BVILDING  MATERIAL  EXHIBIT 

Telephone    Sutter    5533 


The  Loud  Gurgling 


and  hiss  of  a  noisy  closet  is  distres- 
sing to  the  sensibilities  of  most 
people.  In  perfecting  Kwy=eta  to 
its  present  state  of  silent  operation 
we  have  overcome  a  source  of  daily 
annoyance  to  the  houseowner. 

The  "(Pacific"  Vitreous  China  Syphon 
Jet  Bowl  has  a  large  water  surface  and 
gives  a  powerful  flush  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  noise.  It  is  the  most  sanitar3 
and  efficient  type  of  closet. 

Kwy=eta   is    strongly   made   to    give 
years  of  service  without  the  necessity  of 
constant  repairs.     Like  all  the    "(pacific" 
line  it  is  guaranteed  forever  against  any 
defects  in  workmanship  or  material. 


"(pacific" 


Plumbing  Fixtures 


Show  Room 

67  New  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Factories 
Richmond,  California 
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AUSTIN  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of   niountinKS  for 
Kcneral  concrete  work,  for  road  and  pavement 
construction, and  for  bituminous  concrete  work. 

MUNICIPAL     ENGINEERING     & 
CONTRACTING    CO. 

Moln  Office.  Rallniiy  EichnnBc  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

SAN  FRAXCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE: 

473-485  SIXTH  STREET         Tel.  Garfield  8368 

Venetian    Blinds    for    the    School    Room 

Until  very  recently  Venetian  l)Hn(ls 
have  been  used  almost  e.xclvisively  in 
schools  and  residence.^  where  the  a1)- 
sence  of  irritatinsj  light  rays,  together 
with  good  ventilation,  are  considered 
essential  to  comfort  and  health.  The 
blinds  liave  been  found  to  give  splendid 
satisfaction  in  office  Iniildings,  libraries 
and  banks  and  architects  are  specifying 
them  in  many  cases  in  preference  to 
other  kinds  of  shades. 

What  one  physician  thinks  of  tlie  Ven- 
etian blind  "for  properly  tapering  the 
light  in  the  school  room  is  indicated  in 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Western  Blind  &  Screen  Company  of 
Los  .Angeles,  by  Dr.  Ross  .Mien  Harris, 
eye.  car.  nose  and  throat  specialist.  424 
South  Broadway,  Los  .Angeles,  under 
date  of  February  16,  1916: 
Gentlemen; 

I  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  pa- 
tients, especiall.v  among  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  .schools,  who  complain  that  re- 
flected light  is  painful.  Blondes  suffer  ap- 
parentl.v  more  than  brunettes,  due  to  the 
relative  lack  of  pigmentation  in  the  retina. 

Realizing  that  the  ultra-violent  ra.vs  of 
our  brilliant  sunlight  were  responsible  for 
this  condition  I  have  endeavored,  by  liaving 
the  appropriate  lens-prescription  ground  in 
various  colors  to  eliminate  these  particular 
rays.  This  has  usually  given  relief,  but, 
as  these  colored  lenses  are  rather  expensive 
I  have  sought  for  a  wider  application  of 
the  principle. 

I  believe  I  have  found  it  in  your  Venetian 
blinds,  which  I  have  tried  out  faithfully 
for  some  time  in  my  private  office.  Many 
patients  exclaim  at  the  comforting  sense 
of  relief  on   entering   this   room. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  method  of  soft- 
ening the  bright  daylight  is  the  best  .solu- 
tion of  the  problem  that  may  be  obtained 
at  present,  both  for  pupil  and  teaclier.  I 
have  observed  that  the  light  in  the  average 
school  room  is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupil,  the  teacher's  eyes  being  ignored. 
As  a  result  tlie  teacher,  suffering  from  this 
unconscious  eyestrain,  becomes  irritable. 
This  condition  is  transmitted  to  the  pupils 
who  become  restless  and  often   unruly. 

I  find  that  your  Venetian  blinds  allow 
every  variation  of  light  and  shade,  permit 
perfect  ventilation,  are  readily  adjusted  and 
shut  out  the  irritating  light-rays  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  any  other  method  I  have 
discovered. 

Sincerely, 
R.   A.    HARRIS,   M.    D.. 
Ophthalmologist    to    Parent-Teacher    Clinic, 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 


Noted     Architect's     Daughter     Becomes 
Interior   Decorator 

.-\rcbitccts  and  owners  will  he  inter- 
ested in  learning  of  a  new  acquisition  to 
San  Francisco's  heretofore  too  limited 
lield  of  competent  interior  decorators. 
-Mrs.  H.  C.  McAfee,  daughter  of  the  late 
.Arthur  Page  Brown,  .architect  of  consid- 
erable renown,  has  established  a  shop  at 
504  Sutter  street  and  offers  her  services, 
in  collaboration  with  architects  and 
owners,  for  plans,  suggestions,  the  de- 
signing of  decorative  furniture  and  the 
selection  of  interiors,  lamps,  sliades,  gar- 
den  pottery  and   accessories. 

Mrs.  McAfee  studied  in  the  .Vew  York 
School  of  Applied  Arts,  and  served  with 
several  of  the  New  York  houses  engaged 
in  home  decoration.  She  was  in  I'rance 
studying  at  the  time  of  the  war,  but 
came  home  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Last  September  she  was  married  to 
Harry  McAfee,  a  young  architect,  for- 
merly in  Louis  P.  Hobart's  office,  who 
will  have  his  offices  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  studio. 

There  are  some  original  designs  in 
furniture,  lamp  shades  and  bookrests  in 
the  shop,  along  with  several  splendid 
pieces  of  pottery  from  the  Gladding, 
McBean  Company,  for  whom  Mrs.  Mc- 
Afee is  a.gent.  l-'urniturc  and  pottery 
are  made  up  according  to  the  designs 
which  Mrs.  McAfee  draws  and  submits 
to  the  purchaser.  .Most  of  the  pottery 
is  from  the  Lincoln  Works  of  Gladding, 
McBean   &  Co. 

The  shop  invites  repose  by  its  air  of 
quiet  relinement.  Its  placid  gray  walls, 
with  a  suggestion  of  deep  tur<|uoise  blue 
here  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  glint 
of  sunny  yellow,  are  restful  to  the  ex- 
treme. Here  and  there  are  lovely  pieces 
of  furniture,  some  that  Mrs.  McAfee 
designed,  others  imported  or  made  else- 
where. But  for  all  this,  everything  seems 
assembled  together  with  such  good  taste 
that  it  seems  especially  designed  to  he 
a  pleasant  neighbor  to  everything  else 
in  the  big  room. 
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rL.lXT  OF  THE  GRAXT  ROCK  AND  GRAVEL  COMPANY  ON  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER, 


Secures  Big  Orders  for  Gravel  and  Rock 

The  popularity  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  road  and  bridge  work  has  made  a 
profitable  market  for  the  various  aggre- 
gates of  this  material,  including  ce- 
ment, crushed  rock  and  gravel  and  sand. 
One  of  the  largest  rock  and  gravel  plants 
outside  of  those  close  to  San  Francisco 
is  the  one  at  Fryant  on  the  San  Joa- 
c|uin  river,  about  twenty  miles  from 
F'resno,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Grant 
Rock  and  Gravel  Company,  with  head 
offices  in  the  Cory  building,  Fresno.  This 
plant  has  been  in  operation  since  Sep- 
tember and  lias  enjoyed  exceptional  pros- 
perity in  that  period.  Its  capacity  is 
thirty  cars  of  crushed  and  washed  gravel 
a  day.  The  material  is  furnished  in 
various  grades  to  suit  the  buyer,  whether 
it  be  for  road  work,  bridge  work  or 
buildings. 

The  accompan3-ing  panoramic  view 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
immense  capacity  and  possibilities  of 
this  plant.  It  covers  more  than  1200 
acres.  The  storage  capacity  alone  is 
700  cars.  Material  is  shipped  to  any 
point  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  from 
Turlock  to  Bakersiield  and  to  all  west 
side  points. 

Among  the  large  contracts  now  being 
filled  by  the  company  is  an  order  for 
300,000  tons  of  gravel  for  the  Kings 
county  highway  work.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  60(X)  cars.  Grant  gravel  is  also 
being  used  on  all  the  State  highway  work 
in  the  county  and  on  the  Fresno  State 
Normal  School,  the  Phelan  garage  and 
the  Olander  building,  F'resno. 


Johnson  Service  for  New  Wheeler  Hall 

The  new  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  hall, 
now  under  construction  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  said  to 
be  the  largest  collegiate  classroom  build- 
ing in  the  world,  will  be  equipped  with 
the  Johnson  thermostat  sj'stem  of  tem- 
perature regulation.  There  will  be  105 
thermostats,    103     mi.xing    dampers    and 


38  coil  valves,  besides  an  electric  com- 
pressor for  the  generating  plant.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  installations 
of  temperature  regulators  on  the  Pacific 

Coast. 


DONT 

YOU 

THINK 

that 

CONVEYING,  ELEVATING, 
SCREENING^MECHANICAL 
POWER  TRANSMITTING 

MACHINERY 

built  by  a  concern 
that  has  specialized 
for  thirty-five  years 
in  this  particular 
line  ought  to  be 
pretty  near  RIGHT? 

SEND    FOR   CATALOG 

ENGINEERS  &  MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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U.  S.  Metal  Products  Co.  to  Build  Los 
Angeles  Plant 

The  U.  S.  Metal  Products  Co.,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .A.ngeles,  have  se- 
cured an  option  on  a  three-acre  site  in 
the  Vernon  industrial  district,  where 
they  e.xpect  to  have  work  begun  within 
a  short  time  on  a  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  still  more  extensive 
line  of  metal  building  materials  than 
heretofore.  Since  establishing  the  Los 
Angeles  plant  a  few  jears  ago  the  com- 
pany has  been  furnishing  various  classes 
of  sheet  metal  work,  fireproof  doors  and 
windows,  the  patented  Simplex  revers- 
ible windows,  etc. 

In  the  new  plant  the  company  will 
branch  out  into  the  manufacture  of  steel 
sash,  hollow  metal  trim  and  doors,  steel 
rolling  doors,  steel  shelving  and  hollow 
metal  furniture  finished  in  baked  enamel. 
The  buildings  will  be  the  modern  Cali- 
fornia type  of  factory  construction  with 
concrete  walls  to  window  sills  and  cor- 
rugated iron  above,  with  corrugated  iron 
saw-tooth  roofs. 


S.  W.  Band  Keeps  Busy. 

-^mong  recent  plumbing  contracts  ex- 
ecuted by  S.  W.  Band,  580  Valencia 
street,  San   Francisco,  are  the  following: 

Roniona  Hotel  building.  Smith  & 
Stewart,  architects;  .■\dair  .\partments, 
J.  R.  Miller,  architect;  city  fire  house, 
Drumm  and  Clay  streets.  Ward  & 
Blohme.  architects:  remodeling  of  Com- 
mercial Club,  W.  H.  RatclifF,  Jr..  arch- 
itect; residences  at  Sea  Cliff  and  .-Xshbury 
Terrace  for  S.  .\.  Born  Building  Com- 
pany: S.  F.  Levi  &  Pilger  .Apartments. 
M.  Lichtenstein.  architect;  J.  H.  Gar- 
rett .\partmcnts,  Mooser  &  Schumacher, 
architects;  S.  F.  Ford  Motor  Company 
garage.  J.  Graham  of  Seattle,  architect; 
Bibbero  .Apartments,  B.  J.  Joseph,  arch- 
itect, and  the  C.  C.  Knickerbocker 
Apartments,  Rousseau  &  Rousseau, 
architects. 


.Mr.  Band  is  now  combining  heating 
with  plumbing  and  will  be  glad  to  figure 
on   contracts   in   either  or  both  lines  for 

work  of  nu'ilium  or  large  size. 


HERCULES 

INTERLOCKING 

TILE 


Build  for 


STRENGTH 

PERMANENCY 

BEAUTY 


GET  MAXIMUM  RESULTS 
AT  MINIMUM  COST 

A  Willi  that  will  stand  forever  —  the 
wall  built  of  "HERCULES"  Interlocked 
Hollow  Terra  Cotta  Tile. 

A  P<jst  Card  will  bring  full  particulars. 


PRAH  BUILDING  MATERIAL  CO. 

C.  F.PRATT.  President 
204  Examiner  BIdg.      San  Francisco 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

NO  WEIGHTS  NO  CORDS 

Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 

Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 

Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 

Installed  Easily. 

Visit  our  office  and  inspect  them 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

Phone  Kearny  3706  157  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGNITY  and  QUIETNESS 

WERE   THE   PRIME   CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  THE  ARCHITECTS, 
MESSRS.  BAKEWELL  &  BROWN,  ADOPTED 

NONPAREIL  CORK  TILING 

for  the  floor  of  the  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

of  the  SAN    FRANCISCO    CITY    HALL 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  by 

DAVID    E.    KENNEDY    INC. 
HOLBROOK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF  YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G 


UIDO    BLENIO    FIRE    RETARDANT 
OILINE  PAINTS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

for  use  on  Buildings,  Fittings,  Furnishings,  Textiles  and  Fabrics  (including  Theatres, 
Movies,  Etc.).  The  ONLY  Process  which  Absolutely  and  Permanently  FIREPROOFS. 
Endorsed  by  Leading  Fire  Chiefs,  Insurance  Departments,  Government  Bureaus,  Safety 
First  Commissions,  etc.,  etc.  Used  exclusively  on  all  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Buildings.     Call  for  Circulars  and  Demonstrations. 

Guido  Blenio  Fireproofing  Co.,  Inc. 

RALPH    H.  MOORE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Telephone  Sutter  2416  Office:  605  SHARON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writinK  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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New  Interlocking  Hollow  Tile  for  Pacific  Coast  Market 


I'ratt  lliiililiiii;  Material  Company.  2C4 
Hearst  building,  San  Francisco,  has  se- 
cured the  Northern  California  agency  for 
Hercules  interlocking  terra  cotta  tile,  es- 
pecially adapted  lor  all  wall  construction. 
The  Hercules  tile  are  made  from  selected 
clays,  thoroughly  burned  and  of  uniform 
sustaining  quality.  Speaking  of  the 
merits  of  Hercules  tile,  Clarence  F.  Pratt, 
president  of  the  Pratt  Building  Material 
Comoany,  says : 

■■  'Hercules'  interlocking  hollow  terra 
cotta  tile  stand  for  safe  construction  by 


structure.  Tlie  bond  is  formed  by  tlie 
overlapping  and  interlocking  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  tiles  are  themselves 
composed,  being  independent  of  any 
other  tic  or  bond,  except  the  mortar 
which  is  used  to  place  same  in  alinemcnt 
and   hll  joints. 

■■'Hercules'  interlocking  hollow  terra 
cotta  tile  are  so  designed  that,  however 
laid  in  the  wall,  all  members  composing 
same  are  in  continuous  bearing  relation 
and  alinement.  Each  tile  has  different 
beds  and  interlocks  with  four  other  ti'ic. 


the  advanced  use  of  clay  products,  the 
most  durable,  adaptable  and  fire-resist- 
ing material  known,  and  furthers  the  art 
of  building  for  beauty,  stability  and  com- 
fort at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  results 
obtained. 

"'Hercules^  interlocking  tile  are  so 
constructed  that  when  laid  in  a  wall 
with  other  units  of  a  like  form,  the  re- 
sulting wall  structure  will  be  thoroughly 
bonded  with  all  joints  broken  and  form, 
when  so  laid,  a  continuous  integral  wmII 


f     U'all^Tile     Laid     Vertically 


'J'he  consequent  distribution  of  stress  in- 
creases the  resistance  and  strength  of 
the  entire  wall  structure.  Each  mortar 
joint  is  interrupted  in  the  center  of  the 
wall  by  the  interlocking  means  provided. 
Behind  this  broken  joint  occurs  a  hollow 
space,  which  insulates  and  protects  the 
interior  against  the  elements.  All  mem- 
bers are  likewise  protected,  affording 
complete  insulation. 

■■The   qualities  essential   to  good  con- 
struction   are    safety,    durability,    beauty 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY   'HSJf- 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of   HIGH   CLASS  Factory.  239  -  7th  St. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  Meek  BUliard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING.  FANS,  BLOWERS, 
FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS—SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Br.vant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PETERSErN=JAMBS    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING 

VENTILATION 

Automatic  Sprinkler 

FLOOR  AND  WALL 

Systems 

TILING 

SHEET 

PLUMBING 
METAL  WORK 

SCOTT   CO 

Successor   to    JOHN    G. 

.,  Inc. 

SUTTON     CO. 

243   MINNA 

STREET 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 

THE  HOOSIER  CABINET 


OLDEST  —  BEST 
MOST  ECONOMICAL 

1000  San  Francisco  Apartment  House  Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinets  Installed 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  -4th  &  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco  (o.  k.  brown,  Mgr.) 


Cornice  and  skyights  ^0(16111  SHeet  Mctal  Worlcs 

Steel  Ceilings  Chimney  ^    ^    MOEHRLE.  Prop. 

Tops,  Patent  Ch.mneys  ^j^^j^    g^^^j    ^^^^   FurnaCCS 

^'"  R^fin      "  Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 

ron     oo  ng.  phone  Pacific  2874  731  Clement  St..  San  Francisco 


THE  HOFFMAN    HEATER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Hoffman" 

The  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  for  Every  Purpose 

LORAIN,  OHIO  FACTORY  BRANCH:  429  Stockton  St..  (nch  the  tunnel)  San  Fbancisco 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 
Telephone  Market  8692      Office  and  Facton":  64  Rsisch  St.,  Bet.  7th  aad  8th,  Sib  Francisco 
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Four-Inch  Parlition  Tile— Quarter  Scale  Detail  Hercules  Interlocking  Terra  Cotia   Tile 


and  economy.  'Hercules'  interlocking 
hollow  tile  incorporate  these  necessary 
factors  in  a  most  etiicicnt  manner. 

"The  strength  of  tlie  wall  deijcnds  on 
the  strength  of  the  units  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  bonded.  The 
"Hercules'  interlocking  hollow  wall  is 
strong  because  all  materials  used  in  its 
construction  are  strong  and  internally 
bonded.  Necessary  strength  is  obtained 
with  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  ma- 
terials and  the  additional  advantage  of 
a  completely  insulated  hollow  wall. 

"Beauty  in  a  structure  is  the  proper 
combination  of  material,  form  and  color. 
'Hercules'  interlocking  hollow  tile  form 
a  natural,  well-proportioned  unit  for  the 
accomplishment  of  structural  art.  offer- 
ing innumerable  methods  of  making  a 
w'all  beautiful  in  design  and  effect. 
Facing  clays  of  various  colors  and  linish 
may  be  used  for  the  e.Kterior  or  it  may 
be  plastered  and  the  surface  made  plain 
or   blocked. 

"Considering  the  artistic  desire  of  the 
architect,  the  strength  demanded  by  the 
engineer,  the  practical  requirements  of 
the  contractor  and  workmen,  the  needs 
of  the  owner  and  occupant,  together  with 
restricted  cost,  this  is  one  type  of  wall 
that  complies  with  all  requirements. 

"Economy  resulting  from  the  use  of 
'Hercules'  interlocking  hollow  blocks  in 
buildings  is  the  elimination  of  cost,  due 
to  furring  or  waterproofing,  heat  radia- 
tion of  walls,  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
and  in  steel-frame  buildings  a  saving  in 
the  weight  of  necessary  steel.  The  mor- 
tar required  is  approxmiately  33  per  cent 
of  that  required  for  brick  construction. 
Economy  in  building  construction  is  not 
a  matter  of  first  cost.  .\  building  is  eco- 
nomical in  which  the  total  sum  of  de- 
preciation, insurance  and  maintenance  is 
lowest  for  the  results  to  be  obtained. 
The  first  cost  of  'Hercules'  interlocking 
tile  construction  is  low,  the  maintenance 
and  depreciation  practically  nil  and  in- 
surance a  minimum. 


"  "Hercules'  interlocking  terra  cotta  hoUo.v 
tile  are  designed  of  such  size  as  to  afford 
the  one  hand  operation,  permitting  the 
workmen  to  pick  up  and  place  the  unit, 
leaving  the  other  hand  to  handle  the 
trowel,  line  or  level.  This  increases  tl'.e 
rapidity   of   construction.  ' 


Sacramento  Adopts  City  Plan 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sacra- 
mento have  unanimously  adopted  the 
city  plan  drawn  by  Dr.  Xolen.  .-K  few 
years  ago  there  was  so  little  sentiment 
in  favor  of  city  planning  in  Sacramento 
that  the  City  Commissioners  refused  to 
make  a  donation  of  even  twenty-live  dol- 
lars toward  the  fund  to  bring  Dr.  Hege- 
mann  from  Germany.  The  work  which 
has  just  been  completed  by  Dr.  Xolen 
at  municipal  expense  required  an  appro- 
priation  of   several    thousand   dollars. 

Speaking  of  the  Commissioners'  action. 
C.  M.  Goethe  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said: 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  has  disposed  of  factory 
site  disputes  for  all  time.  This  is  justice  to  the 
home  owner,  and  at  the  same  time  ends  the  dis- 
couragement of  new  factories.  These  can  now 
build    securely,    and    without    months    of    begging. 

The  Commissioners  have  voted  Sacramento  into 
front  place  among  .\merican  cities.  They  iia 
given  her  the  best  kind  of  preparedness 
competition  between  communities,  which 
coming  as  keen  as  that  bet 
The  future  saving  to  taxpayers  in  anticipating 
antl    preventing    trouble    can    hardly   be    estimated. 

The  movement  which  culminated  in  .yesterday's 
victory  was  begun  by  the  Woman's  Council  in 
bringing  to  Sacramento  for  a  course  of  lectures 
Professor  Charles  Zueblin.  Following  his  tinal 
talk  on  another  capital  city — Ilarrisburg — a  group 
of  business  men  organized  to  have  Charles  .\Iul- 
ford  Robinson  make  the  first  survey.  His  report 
resulted  in  the  Chamlxrr  of  Commerce  negotiations 
with  Or.  Werner  Hcgemann,  who  first  called  Sac- 
ramento's attention  to  her  opportunity  to  become 
a  great   inland   seaport. 

The  plan  is  elastic.  It  is  not  intended  to  over- 
load the  taxpayer,  already  groaning  under  a 
heavy  burden.  It  is  made  to  save  money  for  all 
time.  It  represents  an  ideal  toward  which  the 
city  can  work.  Every  city  planner,  Zueblin,  Rob- 
inson, liegeman  n,  Nolen,  has  said  that  Sacra- 
mento lacks  only  hills.  That  with  its  two  rivers 
and  the  Bret  Hartc  country,  rich  in  folk  lore, 
stretching  around  it  like  a  crescent,  we  will  have 
in  time  a  city  than  which  none  will  be  more 
l>eautiful. 
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Notable  Architectural  Sculpturing 


The  Sculptor's  Work  Shop  (S.  Miletin, 
manager)  at  1705  Harrison  street. 
San  Francisco,  is  engaged  on  some 
important  pieces  in  marble,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  Other 
work  of  this  concern  which  is  deserving 
of  recognition  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  figure  work  in  marble  for  Bliss  & 
Faville,  architects,  at  the  entrance  to 
Masonic  Temple.  San  Francisco. 

Marble  mantels  for  the  new  wing  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  made  for  the  Mc- 
Gilvray  Stone  Co. 

Immense  marble  mantel  for  the  Mors- 
hcad     apartments,     California     street,     San 


I'ranciscn.    Houghton    Sawyer,    architect. 

All  the  marble  mantels  in  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Spreckels'  new  residence. 

Marble  bust  for  the  country  place  of 
Mrs.   Scoffe. 

Stone  mantel,  also  fountain,  for  Mrs. 
Stearns'  residence. 

Mr.  Miletin  spent  several  years  in  Xew 
York  studios,  making  a  specialty  of  an- 
tique stone  and  marble  mantels.  Fie 
came  to  tlie  Pacific  Coast  in  1911,  estab- 
lishing a  modeling  shop  in  San  F'rancisco 
under  the  name  of  the  Sculptor's  Work 
Shop.  Special  attention  is  given  the 
modeling  of  statuary,  fountains,  mantels. 


FLOH-ER  BOXES  FOR  MRS.  A.  B.   SPRECKELS'   RESIDENCE.   S.iS   FR.i\'CISCO 
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garden  furniture,  etc.,  in  marble,  stono 
or  imitation  stone.  Among  the  arclii- 
tects  for  whom  tlie  firm  has  e.xecutcd 
orders  may  be  mentioned  Willis  Polk  & 


Mantel   i„    U-.mg    Room  :..-ls 

Residctue 

Co..  Woolett  &  Woolett,  Bliss  &  Favillc. 
Houghton  Sawyer,  and  Miss  Julia  Mor- 
gan, all  of  San   Francisco. 


Mantel   hy   Sciilftor's    irork   Shof 


\  ,.<n,y-  (Mc-l'u-cc  Ball,  Plau  .\o.  \    ,.--  \. 
(P.^lcnl  Applied  lor) 

ARCHITECTS 

Who  Specify  KOHLER 
Ware  Have  Satisfied  Clients 

KOHLER  Enameled  Plumbing  Ware 
gives  purchasers  the  best  possible 
service. 

The  designs  are  modern  and  hygienic; 
the  enamel  is  purest  white. 

KOHLER 

Permanent  Trade  -  Mark  a 
Quality  Guarantee 

To  protect  those  who  purchase  Kohlcr 
Enameled  Plumbing  Ware  wc  have 
adopted  the  permanent  trade-mark, 
found  in  the  enamel  of  each  of  our 
products.  This  trade-mark  is  our  guar- 
antee of  quality. 

The  "  Viceroy  "  —  our  new  built-in 
bath,  made  in  one  piece,  and  low  priced, 
due  to  manufacturing  economies,  is  the 
most  popular  built-in  tub  that  has  ever 
been  constructed. 

If  you  have  not  already  received  one,  write 
for  our  catalog  devoted  exclusively  to  "VICE  - 
ROY-  BUILT-I.\  TUBS. 


"Its  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

Founded  IS73 

Kohler.  Wis.  U.S. A. 

Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan.  Wis. 
San  Francisco  office  and  showrooms, 

571  MISSION  STREET 

H.   W.  FINCH.   ManaKtr 
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Nason's    Opaque   Flat   Finish 

Architects  who  have  used  Nason's 
Opaque  Fhit  Finish  as  a  tinting  for  in- 
terior walls  find  that  it  gives  excellent 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  washable  paint  made 
in  white  and  selected  shades  and  may  be 
used  on  plaster,  cement,  metal  and 
wooden  surfaces.  It  creates  a  beautiful 
soft  finish  resembling  kalsomine.  It  is 
being  used  by  many  architects  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wall  paper,  not  only  for  bed- 
rooms, but  for  halls  and  corridors  in 
hotels  and   public  buildings. 

Nason's  Opaque  Flat  Finish  is  san- 
itary, and  in  case  the  surface  becomes 
soiled  it  is  readily  cleaned  by  the  ordi- 
nary washing  process.  It  is  a  superior 
undercoat  for  enamels,  as  it  dries  hard 
and  firm  and  sustains  the  finishing  gloss 
enamel  coat  perfectly. 

This  finish  has  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  on  all  the  upper  floors 
of  the  twelve-story  Wilkshire  Hotel  on 
Stockton,  between  Post  and  Sutter 
streets,  San  Francisco,  McDonald  &  Ap- 
plegarth,  architects.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  the  Children's  Hospital.  City 
and  County  Hospital,  the  Christiana 
building  and  a  number  of  apartment 
houses  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
cities. 


T.  H.  Meek  Company  in  Permanent 
Warerooms 

Following  the  fire  T.  H.  Meek  Compau)' 
opened  temporary  offices,  from  which 
they  have  now  removed  to  permanent 
quarters  at  1132  Mission  street,  San 
I'rancisco.  They  will  carry  a  full  line 
of  store  and  office  fixtures,  billiard  tables 
cif  their  own  manufacture  and  billiard 
supplies.  They  are  the  only  home  in- 
dustry concern  making  billiard  tables 
complete. 

They  will  continue  their  contractin.g 
department  for  bank,  store  and  office 
fittings  and  are  prepared  to  quote  the 
old-time  low  price  (the  lowest  consistent 
with  good  work  I  and  no  job  is  too  big 
for  them   to  iiandle. 


WUl   Exhibit   'Work   in   the    East 

Myron  Hunt,  tlie  Los  Angeles  archi- 
tect, has  forwarded  some  twenty-five  pic 
tures  of  his  work  to  Chicago  for  hanging 
at  the  architectural  exhibition  to  be  held 
there.  Mr.  Hunt's  showing  in  the  Chi- 
cago exhibition  will  include  pictures 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  excellent  dis- 
play at  the  recent  Los  Angeles  architec- 
tural exhibition. 


Back   Numbers  Wanted 

The  publishers  will  pay  50  cents 
apiece  for  one  copy  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer,  December,  1905,  and  March, 
1905. 


SPECIFY  PRODUCTS  OF 
UNQUESTIONED  QUALITY! 

When  THE  DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS  are  specified  — 
the  standard  by  which  all  other 
metal  trim  must  be  judged  —  is  it 
good  business  policy  to  accept  a 
product  below  that  standard? 

The  credit  fpr  Hollow  Metal  Doors 
and  Trim  belongs  to  Dahlstrom.  That 
we  truly  originated  and  perfected  and 
have  consistently  produced  the  highest 
grade  of  hollow  metal  interior  trim  for 
buildings  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but 
an  established  fact. 

Sometimes,  in  fact  quite  frequently, 
we  are  told:  "Cut  your  estimate  and 
the  job  is  yours!"  We  are  always 
willing  to  re-figure  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Architect,  Owner  and  Con- 
tractor in  an  endeavor  to  lessen  cost 
or  to  meet  a  particular  requirement, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  an  esti- 
mate merely  for  the  commercial  trans- 
action of  signing  a  contract.  Dahl- 
strom Quality  has  always  been  rigidly 
maintained  and  this  quality  will  not 
be  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  order  by  meeting  the  figure  of  a 
competitor  whose  product  is  decidedly 
inferior. 

THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS 
are  made  right  in  ever>-  particular,  and. 
prove  not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction 
from  the  viewpoint  of  excellence  in 
unequaled  finish,  but  the  added  and 
greater  service  of  standing  up  under 
the  severe  tests  of  the  two  greatest 
destructive  forces  known  to  mankind 
—  FIRE  and  TIME. 

The  Dahlstrom  price  is  not  high. 
You  pay  only  for  what  you  get,  and 
we  know  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS— 
the  unequaled  standard  of  hollow  metal 
interior  trim. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC 
DOOR  COMPANY 


34  Blackstone  Avenue 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

M.  G.  West  Co..  353  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Louis  R .  Bedell,  522  W.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Camp-TeRoUer.  530Colman  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Timms.  Cress  &  Co.,  184-186  Second  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
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lASON'S 

1 D  A  n  1 1  r 


FLAT  FINISH 

A  Flat,  Washable  Oil  Paint,  nKide  in 

soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  prac- 
tical article  for  Walls,  Ceil- 
ings, etc.,  that  is  Economical  and  Durable.  Agency  TaMM  &  NoLAN  CO'S  high  grade  Var- 
nishes and  Finishes.  These  goods  are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  climate  of  this  Coast. 

R.  IN.  NASON    &    COMPANY   ^   paiinj    makers 

151    POTRERO  AVE     -SAN    FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND  SEATTLI 
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FLAT 
Not  just  wall  paints,  —  but  an  improved  principle  of  wall  painting 

The  San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  system  of  wall  painting  has  been  tested  and  standardized  by  the  Stale 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Departinents  of  California  for  painting  the  walls  of  the  State  Institutions. 

Our  system  of  wall  painting  was  used  on  the  State  Capitol  Building  at  Sacramento,  State  Hospital 
Buildings  at  Patton,  Girls'  State  School  at  Ventura.  It  is  specified  by  the  State  Architect  on  the  new  State 
Hospital  at  Norwalk  and  the  new  State  Xormal  School  at  Fresno. 

Severe  tests  of  our  wall  paint  got  us  this  business. 

A  test  of  the  San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  system  will  get  you  business. 

San-a-Cote  and  Vel-va-Cote  jobs  "stand  up"  for  years.     Manujaclured  by 

THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles.  California 

Distributors —  Marion  D.  Cohn.  Hansford  Building.  San  Francisco;  Schneider.  Chappel  &  Jones  Co., 
Sacramento;  Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno;  H.  S.  Todman.  Stockton;  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co..  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Ernest  Miller  "Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co.",  Portland,  Ore.;  Hickox  Crampton  Paint  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash;  Griffin  Paint  Co..  Ogden.  Utah. 
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Two  \-cry  important  aggregates  that  insure  a  Reliable  Concrete  Mix. 
Auxiliary  Plant  now  under  Construction  — 
Material  in  storage  for  Immediate  Delivery 
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The  Bank  in  the  Skyscraper* 
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IIE  value  of  the  tall  ])ilcs  we  know  as  sky- 
scra])er.s  is  no  long;er  questioned.     Bearing 
the  name  of  the  banks  occupying  the  first 
or  the  first  two  stories,  these  inspiring  struc- 
tures, piercing  the  very  clouds,  bring  to  those 
institutions  an  enviable  prestige. 

California  banking  institutions  which  have 
experimented  with  the  combination  bank  and 
office  building  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
the  investment  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  particular.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
single  story,  iiighly  ornamental  liank  building, 
which  receives  no  inc^)me  whatever  from  its 
investment. 

It  is  from  the  investment  standpoint  exclu- 
sively that  the  combination  bank  and  office 
building  is  jiroving  most  attracti\e.  An  office 
building  ]jroperly  executed  and  in  a  desirable 
location  is  bound  to  pay  a  splendid  return. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  medium  sized  cities, 
like  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Oakland  and  Stock- 
ton. Here  ground  values  have  not  become 
so  high  as  to  make  the  relation  between  the 
value  of  site  and  the  cost  of  the  structure  disproportionate.  Xo  office 
building,  where  ]jro])er  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  manifold  details 
of  the  iiro])osition,  should  pay  less  than  a  S'/i  return  on  the  investment,  and 
many  of  them  pay  as  high  as  157<   and  20'/< . 

The  location  of  the  building,  the  ])lanning  and  the  cost  are  the  all- 
important  elements.  In  the  planning,  both  as  to  the  bank  interior  and  the 
office  rooms  above,  too  much  care  cannot  be  given.  A  poorly  jilanncd 
office  building  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  .A  bank  building  ma_\-  be  most 
im])ressive  in  ajipearance,  yet  i)ossess  faults  of  arrangement  which  cause 
I)ermanent  inconvenience  to  its  occupants.  .V  banking  room,  too,  is  ])ri- 
marily  a  place  in  which  to  transact  business,  and  secondarily  an  (ibject 
for  admiration,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  inside  layout  and  arrangement 
must  be  considered  first. 

The  advantage  of  a  high-jjriced.  ])rominenl  corner  lot  u])on  wiiich  to 
build  a  bank  is  generally  a])|)reciated.  The  cost,  howexer,  fre(|Uentl\- 
places  a  fixed  charge  on  it  for  ground  rent  which  i)ractically  ])recludes 
an  individual  bank  building,  owing  to  the  excessive  rental  that  would  be 
necessary.     An  office  building,  income-producing,  relieves  the  bank  of  the 

•In  a  sulKequenI  nunil>er  .\rchitect  Charles  Peter  Weeks  of  San  Francisco  will  write  about  the  one- 
story  monumental  hank  building.  Some  of  the  more  i)retentious  structures  of  this  character  creeled  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in   recent  years  will   be  shown. 


rsl    Irust    Building, 
L.    B.    Duttoii.    .-Ire. 
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FIRST  XATIOX.-IL  BAXK  BCILDIXC.  S.iX  FRAXCISCO 
UILLIS  POLK  &■  COMPAXy.  ARCHITECTS 
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I'VBLIC  LOBBY,  MAIS  B.i.\KI.\\j  ROOM  A\n  CHECK  DESK.  FIRST  S.ITIOSAL  BASK  BLUG. 
SA\  FRAXCISCO 
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DETAILS  OF  CORXICE  AXD  ENTRANCE.  FIRST  SATIOXAL  BAXK  BLUG.. 
SAX  FRAXCISCO 
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;  /A.W    \.iJ/u.\.IL  H.I\K  BUILDISG.  OAKLASD 
L.  B.   DUTTOX.  ARCHITECT 


Mil    IBI 

I.SSI    131; 


HUMBOLDT    BAXK    BU/LDIXG.     SAX    FRAXCISCO 

MEYER    &■    OBRIEX.  ARCHITECTS 

One  of  the   first   tall  bank   and  office   buildings   to 

he  occufied  after  the  fire 
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SECURITY  BASK   BI'IL 
FRBDliRICK  H.  MEYER, 
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/NFESTMEMT     BUILDIXC.     LOS     AXGELES 
ERNEST   McCONNELL,  ARCHITECT 
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L.XiOX      TRUST      BUILDIXG,      LOS      AXGELES 

PARKINSON   &   BERGSTROU,  ARCHITECTS 

■     One  of  the  first  tall  hank  and  office  huilJings 

to  be  erected  in   llie  Southern  California  city 
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OAKLAND  BANK  OF  SAVINGS,  OAKLAND 
DICKEY  &  REED,  ARCHITECTS 
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C.U'II.IL   \\l!;:'\_ll.  i:  l\K    N  ICKAMENTO 
R.  A.  llliKOLU.  ARCHITECT 

E.rlerior     of     granilc     gla:cj     Iciro     lolln     />v 
Sicigcr    Terra    Colta    ami    Pollery    (I  ,>r/,'.« 


/A.sr  XAT/0\AI.   ll.l\K    Bl'ILDIXG.   SAX  JOSE 
L.    B.    Dull,',,,    Architect 


MISSlOX  SAVIXGS  BAXK  BUlLDiXG.  SAX  FRASCISCO 
Crim  &  Scott,  Architects 
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BERKELEY   XATIOXAL    B.l.\l<    BlILDISC.    BERKELEY 
JOHX  GALES  HOIIARD.  ARCHITECT 
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POPULAR   HEIGHT  FOR  BANK  BUILDIXG   l.\   CITIES   VXDER 
rno.ooD  POPULATION 
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prohibitive  rental  that  would  be  called  fur  Ijv  an  individual  structure,  and 
helps  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  rental  for  the  space  occupied  in  the  sky- 
scraper. Often  a  bank  has  trouble  in  financing  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  a  holding  company  to  carry  the  prop- 
erty.    This  alternative  is  generally  far  from  advantageous. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Bankers  Lease  Company  has  been 
formed  recently  in  the  East  that  is  furthering  a  feasible  plan  for  financing 
bank  buildings.  Through  this  organization  a  bank  may  secure  any  site  it 
desires,  have  a  modern  building  erected  to  suit  its  growing  requirements 
for  years  to  come,  and  all  without  putting  any  of  its  own  cajjital  into 
the  project.  Under  this  lease  arrangement  the  rentals  paid  during  the 
term  of  the  lease  convey  to  the  bank  the  title  to  the  property,  free  and 
clear,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  In  other  words,  the  bank  moves  into 
a  building  put  up  to  meet  its  special  needs,  pays  a  fair  rental  for  a  stipu- 
lated term  of  years  and  becomes  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 
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The  First  Congregational  Church,  Riverside,  and 
Other  California  Edifices 

Tl  I  1'^  ;icciini])anyinL;-  ])hiit(igr;ipliic  plalcs  show  sdiiic  \cry  satisl'actrjry 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Southern  California.  The 
first  picture — the  I'^irst  Coiig-re.^ational  Church  at  Riverside — shows 
a  truly  ])ictures(|ue  design,  with  tower  the  ])redoniinatins'  feature — a  tower 
that  smacks  of  the  New  luitijland  spirit  combined  with  the  traditional  Cal- 
ifornia mission  feelin.i^'.  The  to])  of  the  cross  on  the  tower  is  al)out  125  feet 
above  the  ground.  This  cross  does  not  show  on  the  detail,  as  it  was  an 
afterthought  on  the  part  of  ihe  committee  of  the  church. 

The  design  as  illustrated,  with  slight  moditications.  was  submitted  in 
competition,  which  resulted  in  the  selection  (jf  the  architects  for  this 
church.  There  were  but  three  competitors — the  firm  of  .Myron  Hunt  and 
Elmer  (lre\    (now  dissolved)   being  one. 

I'.etween  the  time  when  these  drawings  were  submitted  in  competition 
and  the  awarding  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  (Irey  dissoh'ed 
partnershiii,  and  the  committee  for  the  church  placed  the  making  of  the 
working  drawings  and  the  erection  of  the  building  in  the  bands  of  ,Mr. 
Hunt. 

The  ])lan  and  general  scheme  of  the  church,  which  was  Mr.  Hunts 
conce])tion,  have  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The  problem,  which 
resulted  in  the  present  ]dan,  was  to  build  a  church  and  Sunday  school 
which  might  at  some  future  time  be  enlarged  into  a  church  solely.  .\ 
cruciform  church  was  decided  u])on,  making  the  nave  the  ])resent  church, 
and  so  constructing  the  Sunday  school  part  that  the  apse  and  ])ortions 
of  the  transepts  could  in  the  future  be  added  to  the  church,  at  which  time 
it  is  contemplated  the  location  of  the  pul])it  would  be  reversed.  The 
trusses  of  the  roof  over  the  a])se  are  so  located  that  the  regular  roof 
construction  of  the  nave  may  be  inserted  between   them. 

The  present  Sunday  school  arrangements  are  ])rovide(l  by  rooms  look- 
ing into  a  court  or  well  which  occujiies  a  part  of  the  a])se,  and  is  lighted 
from  above  by  skylights  in  the  roof  of  the  apse.  It  is  |)ossible  to  get 
twenty-four  separate  Sunday  school  units  within  the  tem|)orary  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  an  audience  room  large  enough  for  the  entire  Sunday 
school,  while  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school  may  be  |)artly  thrown 
together.  This  is  done  merely  by  folding  wooden  doors  which  form  a 
j)art  of  the  wainscot  beneath  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  present 
church. 

As  will  be  noted  by  consulting  the  i)lan,  the  scheme  is  a  broad  nave 
with  rudimentary  aisles,  which  is  elementary  enough.  There  are.  h(jw- 
ever,  webs  from  each  column  of  the  outer  wall,  and  the  si)ace  normally 
occupied  by  flying  buttresses  in  a  clear  story  type  of  constructifin  is  kept 
within  the  room.  The  columns  themselves  are  thicker  than  the  web 
which  connects  from  them  to  the  outer  wall. 

A  series  of  reflectors  were  placed  verticall}'  in  the  angle  between  this 
thin  web  and  the  thicker  column.  The  light  is  thrown  from  the  reflector 
upon  the  outer  wall,  and  thence  is  reflected  back  into  the  rooni.  The  con- 
struction is  such  that  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  minister  can  see 
the  source  of  light.  It  is  i^articularly  satisfactory  ti>  have  been  able  to 
light  the  church  adequately  without  liaving  any  glare  in  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation,  but  to  have  kept  all  glare  from  the  choir  and  the  minister 
is  a  further  advantage. 
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This  using  reflected  lii^ht  on  the  walls,  instead  nf  on  the  ceilint;',  as 
is  usual  with  modern  indirect  lighting,  has  made  it  possible  to  retain  a 
limber  construction  in  the  roof,  and  to  keep  the  woodwork  of  the  pews 
and  wainscot  dark  without  loss  in  actual  effect  of  light  in  the  room. 

The  church  is  located  on  a  carline,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  it  proof  a,gainst  outdoor  noises.  .\s  a  result  of  this  construction, 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  ciuirch  a  house  burned  down  across 
the   street,   and   the    audience    did    not    hear   the    lire    engines.     The    walls 
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are  twi)  feet  thick,  a  double  eie^lit-inch  wall  with  an  eiffht-inch  air  space 
connected  by  webs.  The  piers  are  of  brick.  Reinforced  concrete  con- 
tiiuioiis  bond  stones  tie  the  structure  together. 

Trinity  Church.  Santa  Barbara,  shown  in  a  full  paije  plate,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Gothic  design.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  i'.  II.  I-"roh- 
nian  and  H.  H.  Martin  of  Los  .Angeles. 

In  planning  the  I'irst  Cluirch  of  Christ,  .Scientist.  Los  .Angeles.  Elmer 
Grey  has  followed  a  style  in  tapestry  brick  that  is  popular  with  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists  throughout  the  country.  Edgar  .A.  Mathews  has  Ijuilt 
two  such  edifices  in  San  Francisco.  .All  three  designs  are  reminiscent  of 
the  earlier  Christian  churches  of  Italv. 


Some  Notes  on  Proper  Church  Construction 

I'.y   II.  C.  WHITEIIOUSE.   .\rchitcct* 

BUILDING  of  churches  is  a  subject  upon  which  volumes  might  be 
written,  especially  if  the  experiences  of  church  building  committees, 
ministers,  and  the  raising  of  funds  are  chronicled.  It  seems  a  stu- 
pendous task  viewed  from  the  start  and  so  it  is  if  we  e.xpect  to  accomplish 
it  in  a  short  time;  but  let  us  overcome  this  typical  western  disease  of  try- 
ing to  do  something  grand  in  a  great  hurry,  for  surely  anything  well  done 
is  never  done  in  haste. 

Where  we  are  to  start,  or  where  to  end.  in  the  choosing  of  materials 
of  the  church,  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  The  choice  of  the  material  is 
not  the  all-important  thing;  it  is  rather  the  handling  of  the  material.  I 
believe  that  every  material  used  should  show  plainly  its  kind,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  be  consistent  and  true  in  its  use.  I  believe  we  should  never 
incorporate  into  a  church  building  a  feature,  either  structural  or  decorative, 
that  imitates  another  material.  The  church  does  not  teach  us  to  deceive 
God  in  our  daily  life:  to  be  sure,  we  cannot:  therefore  it  seems  inconsist- 
ent to  build  false!}'  and  at  the  same  time  to  preach  honesty.  Why  should 
we  in  our  most  important  structure,  the  church,  built  and  dedicated  to 
God.  seek  means  to  deceive?  To  build  for  permanency,  that  is.  with  last- 
ing materials,  is  so  obviously  advantageous,  I  believe,  even  to  the  layman, 
that  it  hardh-  seems  necessary  to  argue  its  many  advantages.  Permanent 
materials,  such  as  stone,  hard  brick,  oak.  copper,  and  other  materials,  used 
in  their  proper  places,  are  always  of  the  best  and  everlasting:  ex]jensive 
in  the  first  cost  to  be  sure,  but  cheaper  in  the  end  and  cheaper  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  building'. 

Let  us  recall  for  an  instant  some  of  the  churches  we  have  attended. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  pointed  arch  of  Gothic  built  entirely  of  wood  (em- 
bellished with  countless  jig-sawed  ornaments)  apparently  supporting  some 
balcony,  organ  or  transept  w'all :  it  is  plain  even  to  the  layman  tliat  such 
a  thing  in  wood  has  no  value  structurally,  its  real  strength  being  in  the 
network  of  studding  that  lies  hidden  beneath  the  ])lastering.  Therefore, 
it  is  false  and  meaningless.  Suj^pose  we  remove  the  arch,  take  away  the 
network  of  studding  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  on  a  sim])le  wood  beam 
and  post — this  would  be  consistent  wood  constructi<in.  and  modestlv  deco- 
rated, would  at  least  be  honest,  if  not  Gothic. 

I  have  seen  churches  of  concrete,  where  the  walls  are  marked  off  in 
imitation  of  stone  joints,  and  these  were  painted  with  some  hideous  colqr 

♦Hutli.n   Building.   Spokane.   Washington. 
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to  imitate  mortar.  It  seems  straiiLje  Imw  ])e<iiili'  can  eiijny  tliis  false  archi- 
tecture, hilt  nevertheless  it  is  hein^;'  |)raetice(l  e\eii  in  this  day,  .and  sad  tn 
say,  it  flourisiies. 

How  often  we  see  the  inleriMr  df  tdmrelu's  decorated  with  ])anels.  ]iic- 
tnrinjj  perha|)s  a  stone  arch  nr  cnlnnnadc  (like  a  theatre  cnrlain  i  in  ])er- 
sjicctiN'e,  with  shadows  painted  in  ( I  am  not  eritieisins:;;  the  spirit  of  the 
wonderful  clnirch  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters),  then  to  embellish 
it,  a  I'.iblical  inscription  is  painted  in.  Mow  can  such  a  decoration  be 
anything  but  cheaj)? 

Lookins;'  back  on  the  mediaewil  chtirches.  thdse  Ljrand  (iuthic  works, 
the  impression  at  once  is  that  everythiuL;-  strncltiral  is  so  frank,  honestly 
expressed,  it  shows  itself  plainly,  e\ery  arch  is  real  and  is  workintj,  every 
buttress  sustaining',  and  the  whole  structure  seems  alive.  Many  of  the 
churches  were  most  elaborate  in  detail.  We  cannot  hope  to  build  as 
elaborately  toda\'.  There  are  many  of  the  old  works  that  are  ]ireservcd 
to  us  that  are  not  elaborate  in  detail,  but  their  beauty  lies  almost  wholly 
in  their  simplicity.  Whether  these  churches  were  elaborate  in  decoration 
or  not,  in  all  cases  the  structural  elements  showed  ijredominant  .and  were 
genuine. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  demand  among  church 
organizations,  when  first  they  consult  an  architect,  or  a  carpenter,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  to  ask  for  a  design  which  is  entirely  new  and  up 
to  date,  in  fact,  something  that  is  entirely  different  than  anything  in  the 
city.  The  result  is,  they  usuall}'  get  it.  This  hankering  for  something 
picturesque  has  led  to  the  creation  of  some  remarkably  startling  designs ; 
plans  with  no  practical  composition,  the  exteriors  smeared  over  with  mean- 
ingless towers,  turrets,  and  gingerbread  work,  and  the  interiors  equally  as 
bad.  Stonework  is  imitated  by  the  plasterer's  art,  yes,  even  carving  is 
imitated  in  plaster  and  then  iierhajis  gilded  or  ])ainted.  Such  a  creation 
has  no  repose,  unity,  or  dignity;  it  is  merely  a  composition  of  architect- 
ural riot. 

How  false  this  sjjirit  is.  and  what  a  poor  substitute  to  erect  as  the 
earthly  habitation  of  the  living  (iod!  The  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  erected  in  a  true  spirit  of  worship  toward  the  Master,  With  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  began  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  devotion,  and  with  it 
the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  Treasures  unlimited  were  lavished  with  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving,  in  fact,  nothing  was  too  precious  for  the  church. 

li  this  s]iirit,  in  a  small  measure,  could  be  restored  todav,  I  am  sure 
men  would  understand  more  clearly  the  error  of  the  modern  principles, 
and  learn  that  cheapness,  imitation,  and  pretenses  could  not  be  tolerated. 

If  a  church  is  not  honest  in  its  design,  its  construction,  and  its  deco- 
ration, it  is  nothing,  and  any  added  richness  is  only  added  shame. 

One  might  ask:  "Who  is  to  blame  for  this  condition?  Why  h.asn't 
the  church  found  a  prevailing  architecture  that  is  ex])ressi\e  of  its  teach- 
ings?" I  believe  it  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  men  behind  the  de- 
signs, mostly  architects,  and  men  wlm  pmfess  tn  be  architects;  the  latter 
are  the  more  guilty.  These  men,  whether  architects  or  "would-be" 
architects,  fail  to  appreciate  the  ])ossibilities  of  design  when  it  comes  to 
church  building.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  man  handling  a  church  design 
should  be  wholly  in  sympathy  with  its  teachings,  otherwise  he  must  fail 
to  express  in  his  work  what  the  church  reall}-  is. 

We  cannot  hope  to  equal  the  work  of  the  old  church  builders  in  point 
of  costly,  elaborate  decoration,  stonework,  and  marvelous  stained  .glass, 
but  we  can  at  least  take  place  with  it  in  point  of  honor. 
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iihiu-r    Crcv,    .Irchilcrt 

I'lie  ])ictiire  1  lia\"c  painti-d  res])cctin,L;'  clnircli  huildiuL;'  as  it  exists  in 
this  day  may  seem  tixi  dei)l(iral)le.  l)Ut  it  is  true,  h()\ve\er,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  current  i)erio(licals  on  recent  architecture,  as  well  as  church 
magazines,  are  illustrating  from  time  to  time  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
art  that  are  extremely  fine,  but  so  many  more  that  are  not. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  conditions,  it  is  pretty  safe  tn  say  that  tlie 
day  is  here  where  there  are  great  strides  being  taken  toward  the  l)etterment 
of  the  art  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  art,  like  many  of  the  others,  is 
showing  great  ))rogress,  and  after  all  it  is  interesting  and  wonderful  to  lie 
living  in  such  an  age  of  advancement  in  art,  to  say  nothing  of  science. 

It  must  not  be  construed  that  this  improvement  has  been  spontaneous, 
for  it  has  not.  Take  such  works  as  Trinity  in  .\ew  ^drk  City,  linilt  some 
years  ago,  and  the  works  of  II.  II.  Richardson.  The  works  of  tlic  latter 
were  almost  entirely  Romanes(|ue.  the  style  which  preceded  the  (jothic,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  |)ossessed  a  \igor  and  \itality  that  has  never  been  e(|uallcd 
by  any  man  working  in  the  same  style  since.  Sad  to  say,  the  spirit  in  the 
work  of  the  style  he  started  died  with  Richardson. 

There  are  many  good  examples  of  work  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  seem  very  few  when  comjiared  witli  the 
countless  numbers  of  ]ioor  examjiles  that  surround  them. 


Doors  700  Years  Old 

Tliere  was  recently  exhil)ited  in  Xew  York  City  four  door  jianels  carved 
m  JajJan  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  are  said  to  ha\e  once  adorned 
a  .Shinto  shrine.  The  material  of  which  they  were  made  was  Satsuma  oak. 
The  eight  compartments  were  ornamented  with  llowo  birds  and  cloud 
designs  in  relief,  representing  the  four  heavens. 
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Factories  and  Their  Fire  Protection* 

A  Tract  for  the  Architect  and  Builder 

V.y    I'KAXKLIX    li.    \\'1-;\T\\(  )K  11  1  ' 

ARC'1UTEL"1"S  and  builders  are  sluwly  ciiteriny  into  a  new  phase  of 
tiieir  accountability.  Just  as  the  architect,  whose  primary  impulse  is 
that  of  the  artist,  has  been  compelled  in  the  interest  of  his  clients 
largely  to  master  the  technique  of  the  builder,  so  both  the  architect  and  the 
builder  are  now  being  called  upon  to  protect  their  clients  in  the  matter  of 
tire  hazard.  The  enormous  aggregate  of  the  .American  fire  waste,  which 
contrasts  us  so  unfavorably  with  European  prudence,  is  beginning  to  cripple 
and  impoverish  us  as  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  once  believed 
to  be  ine.xhaustible,  are  ceasing  to  respond  tt)  the  demands  of  our  habitual 
extravagance.  The  common  notion  that  the  insurance  companies  pay  the 
cost  of  fires  is  gradually  giving  way  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  merel}-  the  collectors  and  distributors  of  the  fire  tax.  They 
must  recover  from  the  public  the  sums  they  pay  out  in  losses,  plus  the  cost 
of  conducting  their  business  and  a  reasonable  interest  upon  their  capital. 
If  they  could  not  do  this  there  would  be  no  business  of  underwriting,  and 
sufferers  from  fire  would  be  relieved  only  by  direct  assessment  upon  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors.  It  is  not  certain  that  a  year  or  two  of  such  direct 
assessment  would  not  be  an  admirable  educative  experiment.  At  present 
the  cost  of  the  fire  tax  is  merged  with  everything  we  eat  and  drink  and  wear, 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  bear  it. 

This  is  no  longer  true  of  the  manufacturing  ciasse^^,  however.  The  manu- 
facturer now  realizes  that  he  pays  a  tax  directly  related  in  amount  to  the 
character  of  the  building  he  occupies  and  the  nature  of  his  manufacturing 
processes ;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  he  pays  for  the  carelessness  of  all  his 
neighbors.  If  he  cannot  shift  this  burden  by  passing  it  along  to  the  users 
of  his  product,  merged  quietly  in  the  selling  price  of  his  goods,  then  he 
must  pay  it  out  of  his  profits,  which  cripples  him  in  the  competitive  struggle 

The  manufacturer  now  clearly  sees  this  and  expects  the  architects  and 
builders  he  may  employ  to  see  it  also.  If,  after  his  factory  is  completed, 
he  finds  that  points  respecting  the  fire  hazard  have  been  ignored  and  that 
in  consequence  of  some  structural  f|u,'difiration,  now  Uk>  late  to  alter,  he  is 
doomed  to  pay  a  fire  tax  which  forethought,  with  i)erhaps  no  additional  ex- 
pense, might  have  avoided,  he  may  be  considerably  disturbed  by  it. 

Oftentimes  structural  defects  (not  mechanical,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  fire  hazard)  or  the  unwise  location  of  hazardous  factory  processes  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  special  fire  protection  after  the  completion 
of  the  building.  In  such  cases  these  delects  o])erate  as  a  fixed  charge  u])on 
the  property  and  contents  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

Fire  protection  engineering  is  coming  to  be  a  profession  by  itself,  but, 
after  all,  its  chief  distinguishing  (piality  is  common  sense.  The  principal 
demand  is  that  the  architect  and  builder  should  have  a  consciousness  of  the 
fire  hazard,  for  up  to  this  time  very  few^  of  them  ha\e  thought  much  about 
it.  With  the  thought  of  the  importance  of  this  item  in  their  minds  no  griev- 
ous blundering  is  possible,  and  technical  advice  on  specific  features  can 
generally  be  had  without  charge  from  fire  protection  engineers  in  the  service 
of  the  various  underwriters'  inspection  departments  having  jurisdiction. 

•Drawings  furnished   by  New  England   Factory  Mutual   Fire   Insurance   Companies. 
tSecrctary    National    Fire    Protection    .\ssociation. 
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It  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  set  out  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  approach  for  those  who  have  as  yet  given  no 
thought  to  the  subject. 

Experience  in  fire  protection  engineering  suggests  three  points  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  planning  a  factory : 

1.  There  should  be  as  little  combustible  material  as  possible  used  in  its 
construction  and  equipment. 

2.  Each  floor  should  be  absolutely  cut  oft'  from  every  other  floor  and 
each  section  from  every  other  section,  so  that  fire  may  not  communicate. 

3.  Every  part  of  the  factory  should  be  equipped  with  fire  extinguishing 
apparatus. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  factory  of  reinforced  concrete  will  present  certain 
advantages  respecting  the  fire  hazard  over  the  slow-burning  or  "mill  con- 
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struction"  type:  altliough  the  latter  is  preferred  by  many  manufacturers  as 
presentiujj  more  cunvenient  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  pulleys,  shafting; 
and  machinery.  Slow-burning  construction  is  not  undesirable  if  properly 
safeguarded  and  protected. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  appear  when  we  con- 
sider that  with  such  construction  every  floor  may,  by  avoidance  of  vertical 
openings  through  it,  be  made  practically  a  fire  wall.  The  floors  being  in- 
combustible, a  fire  in  any  story  may  be  ordinarily  confined  to  that  story. 
In  the  old  type  of  factory,  having  open  elevator  shafts  and  belt  openings 
from  floor  to  floor,  fire  quickly  ran  from  story  to  story,  and  was  soon 
beyond  the  control  of  the  firemen.  It  is  essential  that  in  all  factories,  of 
whatever  type  of  construction,  stairs,  elevator  and  belts  be  placed  in  fire 
proof  enclosures  with  openings  to  each  floor  protected  by  fire  doors  or  shut- 
ters. If  in  addition  to  the  omission  of  all  vertical  openings  provision  be 
made  to  drain  the  floors  through  scuppers  set  into  the  outside  walls,  the 
possibility  of  water  damage  to  goods  or  materials  on  floors  below  is  much 
lessened.  The  standard  form  of  brick  or  concrete  stair  and  elevator  rower 
may  also  serve  this  purpose.  If  the  building  as  a  whole  is  of  fire-resistive 
material,  it  naturally  presents  less  fuel  upon  which  a  fire  may  feed,  and 
there  is  therefore  less  chance  of  a  serious  fire  if  for  any  reason  the  ex- 
tinguishing agents  are  temporarily  disabled.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  buildings  are  often  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  their  combustible 
contents,  and  in  all  types  of  mills  and  factories  the  floor  areas  should  be 
kept  down  to  the  minimum  limit  consonant  with  convenience  and  economic 
operation  of  the  plant.  These  areas  should  be  divided  by  fire  walls,  all 
openings  in  which  should  be  protected  by  standard  self-closing  fire  doors. 
These  precautions  minimize  the  danger  of  a  rapid  spread  of  fire  horizon- 
tally. All  mill-constructed  buildings,  if  of  large  area,  should  be  divided 
into  sections  by  special  fire  walls  extending  above  the  roof  and  out  beyond 
the  walls  of  either  side. 

Whether  exposed  to  possible  fire  from  adjacent  buildings  or  not,  there 
should  be  no  wooden  frames  or  trim  about  the  windows.  Window  frames 
should  be  of  metal  fitted  with  sashes  of  wired  glass,  for  under  strong  draught 
fire  frequently  creeps  up  outside  from  story  to  story  by  means  of  the  win- 
dows, consuming  tlie  wood  trim  and  igniting  contents  of  the  building  on 
each  floor.  Metal  window  frames  are  now  so  constructed  that  they  will 
stand  very  considerable  exposure  to  fire  without  buckling  or  releasing  the 
glass,  and  their  liberal  use  in  all  varieties  of  buildings  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. The  sashes  may  be  operated  as  conveniently  as  those  of  any  other 
window. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  suggestions  made  for  fire  walls,  stair  and 
elevator  enclosures  and  window  openings  are  as  applicable  to  buildings  of 
mill  or  slow-burning  construction  as  to  those  of  concrete.  They  should  be 
followed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  factory  construction  and  in  mercantile 
buildings  as  well. 

In  certain  buildings  of  mill  construction,  carrying  stocks  of  excessive 
weight,  it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  make  the  main  beams  of  two  pieces 
of  timber  side  by  side,  bolted  together.  An  air  space  between  the  pieces  was 
formerly  advocated  in  behalf  of  better  seasoning  and  possible  avoidance  of 
dry  rot.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  this  space  not  only 
reduces  the  resistance  of  the  beams  to  fire  by  offering  almost  double  the 
wooden  surface  to  its  attack,  but  that  in  case  of  fire  getting  started  the  space 
between  the  beams  holds  it  for  a  long  time  and  prevents  its  extinction.    The 
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photograph  on  page  7i  shows  a  collapse  of  such  double  beams,  which 
are  not  so  severely  burned  but  they  might  have  held  had  they  been  one  solid 
timber,  or  had  the  two  pieces  been  bolted  tightly  together.  It  is  obvious 
that  neither  automatic  sprinklers  nor  ordinary  hose-streams  can  successfully 
reach  fire  lurking  in  such  narrow  alleys.  Such  construction  should  be 
avoided. 

Mill  or  slow-burning  construction  presents  its  own  inherent  problems. 
Enough  wood  must  be  used  to  insure  strength  and  stability,  Ijut  superfluous 
wood  should  be  avoided.  It  matters  very  much  as  to  just  how  the  quantity 
of  timber  used  may  be  disposed.  The  guiding  thought  of  the  architect  should 
be  to  present  to  fire  attack  the  least  practicable  amount  of  wood  surface. 

For  example,  a  mill  planned  with  heavy  beams  eight  to  eleven  feet  on 
centers  of  continuous  spans  from  wall  to  post  or  post  to  post  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  one  of  miscalled 
mill  construction  having  longitudinal  girders  resting  upon  posts  on  which 
girders  are  placed  four  feet  or  less  on  centers.  The  latter  construction  not 
only  adds  to  the  exposed  wood  surfaces  which  may  be  attacked  by  fire,  but 
the  disposal  of  the  timbers  obstructs  the  action  of  sprinklers  and  prevents 
the  sweeping  of  hose  streams  from  one  side  of  the  mill  to  the  other. 

No  architect  with  the  consciousness  of  the  fire  hazard  will  ever  plan  for 
either  manufacturing  or  mercantile  occupancy  those  undesirable  fire  boxes 
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kiinwn  as  "liijlu-joisted"  IniiKlini^s.  Lii^lit  joists  uf  rafters  two  or  three 
inches  in  width,  spaced  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  on  centers,  ignite  and 
l)urn  Hke  kindling'.  Tlieir  numerous  corners  fnrnish  jirojections  for  easy 
ignition.  The  menace  of  sucli  con^t^uction  may  lie  aggravated  by  siieatli- 
ing  under  the  joists.  This  provides  a  series  of  wooden  cells,  pervaded  with 
concealed  s|>aces  in  wiiich  fire  may  riot  and  lodge  and  dodge  extingui.sh- 
ment  until  the  floor  (^)r  roof  is  burned  ihrough.  l!y  the  same  token  parti- 
tions of  light  wood  should  be  avoitled. 

Timber  posts  offer  greater  resistance  to  fire  than  wrought-iron,  steel, 
or  cast-iron  pillars,  and  are  preferal)le  in  mill  construction.  Experiments 
made  for  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  .Mutual  I'ire  Insurance  Company  at 
the  L'nited  States  .\rsenal  at  W'atertown,  Mass.,  show  that  sound  timber 

posts  of  the  pro- 
portion customar- 
ily used  in  mill 
work  yield  by  di- 
rect crushing  and 
not  by  crippling, 
the  strength  being 
directly  as  the 
area  of  cross  sec- 
tion at  the  small- 
est part.  The  col- 
umns yielded  at 
about  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred 
pounds  per  square 
inch,  confirming 
the  general  prac- 
tice of  allowing 
six  h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
])onnds  per  square 
inch  as  a  safe 
load.  Square  col- 
umns are  there- 
f  o  r  c  one- fourth 
stronger  t  h  a  n 
round  ones  of  the 
^^_  I  ,.-^|, ,  same     diameter, 

and  do  not  en- 
croach lo  any  rijjpreciable  extent  upon  the  floor 
space.  It  i>  the  general  practice  to  bore  a 
hole  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  along 
the  axis  of  the  column  to  reduce  checking. 
This  should  be  done  in  any  event,  for  if  posts 
of  unseasoned  wood  should  by  any  chance  be 
])ainted,  varnished  or  filled,  they  arc  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  dry  rot  if  unventilated.  The 
.National  hire  f^rotcction  .Association  has  pub- 
lished a  report  by  one  of  its  members.  Frof. 
Ira  H.  Woolson,  descriptive  of  the  collapse 
of  a  builrling  in  Xew  York  City  from  this  dis- 
ease of  fermentation  of  unseasoned  posts.     In 
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Dry    Rot    in    Timbers.— Slwrlly    after    the 
irregular  sectiotis,   and  in   two   or  three   hottt 
fatten  in  a  tangled  mass  to   tttc  basement, 
dition  sitown  in  timbers  numbered  I  to  6. 


as  under  eonirol  the  floors  began  to  fall  in 
vbole  floor  system  of  the  large  building  had 
tson  of  this  collapse  is  indicated   by   the   con- 


machine  shops  and  other  plants  requiring  exceptionally  heavy  floor  construc- 
tion above  the  ground  level,  steel  beams  are  frequently  called  into  service.  With 
these,  if  wide  spacings  of  from  seven  to  twelve  and  one-half  feet  are  maintained, 
the  advantages  of  standard  mill  construction  are  not  forfeited  if  the  steel  mem- 
bers are  suitably  fire-proofed.  Desired  floor  stiffness  between  beams  may  be 
secured  by  making  floors  of  two-inch  joists  on  edge  spiked  together,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors  varying  with  the  loads  and  span  from  five  to  eight  inches 
or  more.  This  floor  being  practically  a  single  unit,  provision  must  be  made  for 
longitudinal  contraction  by  making  a  continuous  joint  in  the  under  flooring  at 
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Fig.  t— Undesirable  Cottslriulion.  Xolc  the 
large  expanse  of  wooden  surfaces  exposed  to  tire 
and  the  fact  that  a  slight  fire  which  may  burn  no 
more  than  half  inch  from  each  side  of  tlte  joists 
practically  destroys  their  strength,  whereas  a  sim- 
ilar fire  burning  under  purlins  or  timbers  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  2  and  s  may  do  but  little  injury  to 
them. 


intervals,  wiili,  of  course,  arranijcment 
for  tying  the  building  together.  One 
thickness  of  hard,  close-grained  floor 
Ixjards  laid  over  planks  with  two  lay- 
ers of  resin-sized  paper  between  is  a 
good  floor.  .\  method  that  is  growing 
in  favor  in  high-class  factories  is  to 
lay  a  board  flooring  diagonally  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  plank,  and  over  that 
a  top  floor  of  birch  or  maple  laid 
lengthwise.  This  intermediate  floor  gives  great  resistance  to  the  lateral  strain 
or  vibration.  It  can  be  made  of  cheap  lumber  and  in  many  factories  is  well 
worth  the  additional  cost. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  steel  beams  or  jiosts  are  used  they  should  be 
properly  protected.  As  steel  or  wrought  iron,  when  heated,  will  fail  by  buckling 
or  bending  before  an  equivalent  beam  or  post  of  wood  will  be  dangerously  af- 
fected, it  is  of  importance  that  steel  members  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
structure  be  fireproofed ;  otherwise  a  fire  in  a  lower  story  may  bring  down  in 
wreck  everything  above  it.    \\'here  steel  beams  support  wooden  floors  tliey  must 
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Good  Types  of  Construction. — Fig.  2  illustrates  plank  directly  on  timbers  or  girders 
not  usually  over  ten  feet  on  center.  Fig.  j  is  a  type  xvhere  trusses,  posts  or  girders  are 
widely  spaced,  necessitating  use  of  purlins  to  support  planks.  Note  that  an  eight  by 
twelve  inch  purlin  has  an  equivalent  amount  of  wood  to  six  tzvo  by  eight  inch  joists 
spaced  as  in  Fig.  l,  and  that  the  latter  expose  108  square  inches  of  surface  to  a  fire  as 
compared   with   thirty-two   square    inches   in   the   former. 

be  fireproofed  if  they  are  to  resist  fire  as  well  as  the  floors.  The  accompanying 
cut  gives  in  detail  an  inexpensive  method  of  protecting  steel  beams,  and  this  is 
also  applicable  to  wrought  iron  or  steel  columns.  .A.  more  substantial  method 
is  usually  advisable  for  the  latter,  however,  and  protection  against  mechanical 
injury  near  the  floor  should  be  provided. 

There  is  another  matter  which  should  never  escape  consideration  in  building 
a  factory.  This  is  the  special  fire  hazards  incident  to  the  character  of  the  fac- 
tory product.  The  picker  room  of  the  cotton  mill  is  a  luminous  example.  Here 
fire  frequently  occurs  from  foreign  substances  striking  the  pickers  and  igniting, 
by  the  accompanying  spark,  the 
inflammable    cotton.'      Sufficient  mm\\i'mmyyyM\\\\m\w^//A\\\\\xwMy/^^^^ 

statistics   are   now   available    on  3         — '^~'^'"'"."'~!V"~:~f  /  — * 

almost  every  well  known  manu-       Alternate  Method.       pjE^^x^^T" 

lactUrmg  process   to   mdlCate    lUSt       sharpened  and  dnven  and       I'.'./t'. 
,  .^    '  .  ,  •'  faslensd  w.th  heavy  staple 

what    elements    m    such  process    Atieast  5*  ,n  of  piaster — 
are  especiallv  susceptible  to  fire.    ~'s,detheiath.2coat~orK 

*  -  '  Between  rods  or  channels 

Bulwarked  by  this  knowledge,  it  p~aS'S^^'^/,1|S,t;^ 
is  prudent  to  segregate  from  the  SfpTwu^TJi'r'nanfe"' 
principal  values  of  the  factory 
all  special  processes  demon- 
strated by  experience  to  be  es- 
pecially hazardous.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  processes 
must  be  carried   on   in   separate 
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buikliiiijs  at  the  cost  uf  travcliiis;-  lime  and  inconvenience.  Jlie  proiileni  of  seg- 
regation can  now  be  met  without  >hiftini;  the  process  out  of  its  logical  place 
in  the  routine  of  manufacture.  In  a  tirejiroofed  factory  only  a  separate  room, 
or  at  best  a  separate  floor  is  needed.  The  manufacturer  who,  <ince  when  he 
had  a  fire  in  some  room  where  volatile  oils,  for  example,  were  used,  conunonly 
lost  half  his  plant,  or  at  any  rate  so  drenched  his  ])remises  witii  water  as  to 
make  a  fortnight's  suspension  necessary,  can  now.  if  he  likes,  so  dispose  that 
hazard  as  to  have  a  fire  every  other  day  without  disturbing  the  other  parts  of 
the  factory.  The  modern  fireproof  room  ef|ui])ped  with  automatic  sprinklers. 
having  a  slightly  pitched  tloor  and  scuppers  at  the  walls,  can  be  Hooded  for  fire 
extinguishment  without  a  drop  connng  through  below.  The  water  runs  as 
harmlessly  from  it  as  from  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

In  mill  construction  it  is  easv  to  fire])roof  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  any  room 
in  which  quick,  flashy  fires  are  liable  to  occur.  In  the  picker  rooms  of  cotton 
mills  a  similar  ]irotection  to  that  above  suggested  for  steel  beams  is  often  used. 
the  metal  lath  being  applied  dircctlv  to  the  under  side  of  the  planking  and 
arountl  the  beams. 

With  the  general  outline  su  far  given  for  his  guidance  the  architect  or 
I'uikler  will  have  before  him  the  main  points  ii'  building  construction  for  the 
protection  of  his  clients  respecting  the  fire  hazard.  A  consciousness  and  proper 
consideration  of  them  may  save  many  dollars  in  insurance  premiums,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  an  attractive  risk  that  with  suitable  further  jirotection  can 
hardly  under  any  circumstances  prove  a  total  loss.  There  remains,  however. 
after  observance  of  the  points  of  construction,  consideration  of  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishing agencies.  These  may  appear  to  l>e  outside  the  proper  jjrovince  of 
the  architect,  but  his  knowledge  of  their  character  and  importance  will  help 
vastly  in  the  convenience  of  their  in- 
stallation, and  a  little  prelimina'-y 
thought  about  them  may  save  much 
tearing  out  and  minor  reconstruction. 
The  architects  who  led  the  van  in  pro- 
viding shafts,  channels  and  runway, 
for  electric  wires  before  such  conveni- 
ences were  demanded  by  inspectors. 
saved  their  clients  an  incalculable 
amount  of  annoyance. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  well-informed 
])erson  that  the  manufacturer  who  to- 
day builds  without  provision  for  auto- 
matic sprinkler  protection  almost  wil- 
fully endangers  not  oidy  his  plant,  but 
the  lives  of  his  employees.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  building  be  fire- 
proofed.  Firejiroofed  is  but  a  relative 
term.  Buildings  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion are  often  wrecked  and  ruined  by 
the  burning  of  their  contents.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  a  fire  the  moment  it 
starts.  Automatic  sprinklers  will  do 
this  if  properly  installed  with  an  ade- 
quate water  sui)ply.  Where  a  sprinkler 
system  fails  it  will  in  almost  every 
case  be  found  to  have  been  .somehow 
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neglected  previous  to  the  tire.  Automatic  sprinklers,  with  their  increasing 
adoption,  have  ahnost  eliminated  a  kind  of  fire  which  used  to  be  especially  de- 
structive ;  namely,  explosions  of  gaseous  products  generated  by  previous  slow 
and  imperfect  combustion  m  stock  or  goods.  Automatic  sprinkler  protection 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  imperative  and  intelligently  provided  for,  and 
all  concealed  spaces  or  places  difficult  to  protect  properly  by  such  a  system  should 
be  studiously  avoided.  Vast  inconvenience  may  be  obviated  by  architects  and 
builders  giving  thought  to  this  point.  Ample  water  supply  for  the  average 
factory  demands  two  independent  sources.  One  should  be  by  gravity  and  of 
sufficient  volume  and  pressure  to  aii'ord  a  good  supply  until  the  secondary  sup- 
ply can  be  drawn  upon.  Pumps,  tanks  and  other  details  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article ;  nor  are  fire  pails  and  hand  chemical  extinguishers  which 
need  no  advance  provision,  being  placed  in  any  convenient  or  desirable  location. 

The  architect  should  give  thought  to  a  stand-pipe  system,  however,  in  fac- 
tories of  three  stories  or  higher.  They  are  invaluable  for  carrying  water  for 
hose  streams  to  upper  floors,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  .handling  of  hose  on 
ladders  or  on  stairways,  which  is  difficult  and  often  entails  costly  delay.  They 
should  ordinarily  be  placed  in  the  main  stair  towers,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  wall  from  the  rooms  or  buildings  they  are  designed  to  protect. 
Where  buildings  are  near  enough  to  each  other  for  the  roofs  to  afford  vantage 
points  for  use  of  hose  streams,  stand-pipes  should  be  extended  to  supply  roof 
hydrants. 

In  factories  having  loose  combustible  stock  in  process  an  equipment  of  small 
linen  hose  on  each  floor  is  invaluable.  It  is  best  to  supply  this  from  an  inde- 
l)endent  system  of  small  pipes.  It  may  then  be  available  in  case  water  is  tem- 
porarily shut  off  the  sprinklers,  or  in  final  extinguishment  of  smouldering  sparks 
after  sprinklers  have  been  shut  otf  to  save  excessive  water  damage. 

There  are  many  other  details  to  be  considered  in  properly  protecting  a  factory 
from  fire,  but  they  are  details  in  which  the  fire  protection  engineer  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  provision  or  co-operation  of  the  architect.  If  the  points 
touched  upon  in  this  article  have  been  made  clear  enough  to  enable  the  archi- 
tect or  builder  to  gain  a  general  survey  of  the  responsibilities  his  clients  are 
coming  to  impose  upon  him,  the  absence  of  technical  instruction  will  not  impair 
its  value.  * 

*  * 

The  Arizona  Court  House  Competition 

THE  March  number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  announced  the 
winners  of  the  Yavapai  County  Court  House  Competition,  in  Arizona. 
As  stated,  first  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  N.  Bowman,  architect,  of 
Denver;  second  prize  to  Norman  B.  Coulter  of  San  Francisco,  and  third 
prize  to  F.  J.  DeLongchamps  of  Reno,  Nevada.  Perspectives  of  all  three 
plans  are  shown  herewith.  The  successful  design  calls  for  a  building 
90x150  feet,  with  a  basement  story  above  ground  and  two  full  stories 
and  a  mezzanine  floor.  The  interior  walls  and  floor  construction  will  be 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  exterior  of  Prescott  granite.  There  will  be 
four  main  approaches  to  the  building,  one  each  to  the  north,  east,  south 
and  west.  All  door  and  window  trim  will  be  of  metal.  The  main  corri- 
dors will  have  marble  wainscoting,  with  tile  floors.  The  courtroom  floor 
will  be  laid  with  cork  tile.  The  roof  construction  will  be  steel  and  tile, 
with  copper  cornice.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $250,000. 
The  three  prizes  were  awarded  in  competition  with  drawings  submitted 
by  twenty  other  architects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  \A'est. 
The  selection  was  made  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Although  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  selecting  a  design,  the  plans  have 
been  finished,  figures  have  been  taken  from  leading  contractors  and  a  con- 
tract for  construction  is  expected  to  be  awarded  any  day.  This  is  certainly 
"going'  some,"  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the  small  boy. 
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Awarded  First  Prhe 


YAVAPAI    COUXTY    COURT   HOUSE,    FRESCOTT,    ARIZONA 


IV.  N.  Bozi'man,  Architect 
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YAFAPA[    COUXTY    COURT    HOUSE.    PRESCOTT,    ARIZONA 
A-uarded  Second  Pri:e 


Norman  R.  Coulter,  Archilcct 
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VAj-APAi  corxrv  cocrt  ncnsE.  prescott.  arizoxa 

AwcrJcd   Third   Prhc  F.   J.   Dc    Longchamps.    Architc 
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Cluu.    If.   McCall.   An-hilcct 
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CASTLEHOOD   APARTUESTS.    OAKLASD 

Two  Oakland  Apartment  Houses 

THE  two  apartment  houses  shijwn  on  this  and  preceding  pages  were  de- 
signed by  Charles  \\  .  McCall,  architect  of  Oakland.     Both  buildings 
are  in  that  city,  one  occupying  a  splendid  marine  view  site  opposite 
Lake  Merritt.     This  building  is  a  rather  free  adaptation  of  the  Southern 
Spanish  style.     The  exterior  is  stucco.     There  are  twenty-one  apartments 
of  tw'o  and  three  rooms  each. 

The  other  building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  contains  a  total  of  forty- 
seven  apartments  of  two  rooms  each,  with  sleeping  porches  on  the  roof  for 
the  occupants  of  the  top  floor.  Each  sleeping  porch  has  a  private  stair- 
way. The  equipment  is  most  modern  and  includes  a  two-part  heating 
system  embodying  hot  water  service,  steam  heat,  and  a  garbage  l)urner. 
The  main  rooms  are  finished  in  gum  and  the  corridors  in  Port  Orford 
cedar.    The  building  cost  approximately  $75,000. 


Suburban  House  Competition 

A  number  of  Los  Angeles  draftsmen  v.ill  enter  the  White  Pine  .Archi- 
tectural competition  for  a  suburban  house  and  garage  to  cost  $10,000.  The 
competition  closes  May  1.  Prizes  are  ofTcred  as  follows:  First,  $750;  sec- 
ond, $400:  third,  $250;  fourth,  $100.  The  program  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Russell  ¥.  Whitehead,  132  Madison  avenue,  Xew  York  City.  ^Ir. 
Whitehead  was  formerly  editor  of  the  .Architectural  Record  and  the  r)rick- 
builder. 
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Theory  of  Steel  Plates,  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors, 
Suspension  Bins  and  Domes 

Hy  R.  S.  CHEW.  C.  F...  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

THE  reader  will,  I  hope.  ai)preciate  at  c.nce  the  void  tliat  these  articles 
are  intended  to  fill. 

Probably  no  item  of  eng^ineerint^  construction  is   in   such   an   am- 
biguous condition  as  our  present  theory  of  plates. 

Before  the  introduction  of  reinforced  concrete  the  plate  was  restricted 
to  short  s])ans  and  the  thickness  in  these  cases  was  guessed  at  or.  at  best, 
made  to  suit  the  ])ractical  experience  of  the  designer.  At  any  rate,  the 
subject  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  practicing  engineer. 
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The  use  of  reinforced  concrete,  however,  has  made  this  subject  one  of 
primary-  interest  to  the  engineer,  for  he  is  now  called  apon  to  explain  the 
action  of  a  plate  under  various  conditions  of  snpport  and  loading.  For 
instance,  he  must  determine  the  stresses  in 

Plates  supported  on  points  fGirderless  flocMrs) 
Plates  supported  on  four  sides 
Plates  supported  on  two  sides. 
In  addition  to  the  above  he  is  called  upon  to  design  plates  in  the  shapes 
of  domes. 

In  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  above  problems  there  have  been  a  number 
of  theories  advanced,  the  majoritv  being  based  on  the  theory  of  Giasho^. 
The  results  have  been,  however,  very  nnsatisfactoiy. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  conditicMi.  let  us  consider  the  Giashof  formnla: 
For  square  plates  supported  on  edges  and  carrying  a  uniform  load  this  for- 
mula reads  S  =  -—  ^=r  which  reduces  to  W^=5~5  ST* 
lo    1- 

where  W     the  total  load  on  plate 

S       the  maximnni  unit  fiber  stress 

T  the  thickness  of  plate. 
For  a  total  load  W,  then,  this  formnla  does  not  bring  in  the  span  as 
a  factor,  so  that  we  get  the  condition  that  for  a  given  load  the  strength 
of  a  plate  is  independent  of  its  diameter  or  that  a  plate  60  feet  sqnaie  and 
J-^-inch  thick  is  as  strong  and  will  carr^-  the  same  total  load  as  a  plate  6 
inches  square  and  J^-inch  thick. 
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This,  of  course,  is  untenable,  but  it  is  the  result  derived  from  endeavor- 
ing to  figure  the  plate  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  beams. 

The  writer  will  give  in  these  articles  a  rational  theory  that  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  beam  theory.  His  theory  is  based  on  the  elastic  action 
of  a  plate  under  load. 

The  theor}-  in  question  has  been  tested  in  various  ways  and  in  each  case 
has  indicated  closely  the  actual  existing  condition,  for  instance:  In  the 
plates  tested  at  the  University  of  California,  it  was  found  that  the  strain 
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lines  were  pronounced  and  curved  in  direction.  This  curvature  indicates 
two  stresses  at  rii^ht  ant^les  to  each  other  and  of  varyint;'  intensity.  On 
Plate  1  we  have  plotted  the  resultant  curve  of  the  radial  and  circumferential 
stresses  as  derived  from  the  formulae  and  the  result  seems  to  aii^ree  clo-^ely 
with  the  strain  lines  in  the  plate. 

L'nder  the  treatment  of  domes  our  fornuda  indicates  the  curve  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  for  a  dome  under  distributed  load.  This  formula  is  not 
exact,  as  the  distribution  of  the  load  has  been  assumed  as  triangular, 
whereas  in  a  curved  dome  the  loadin;;'  diagram  would  depart  slightly  from 
the  triangular  shape.  However,  using  the  formula  as  it  stands,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  in  close  accord  with  the  curve  of  the  egg,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  efficient  dome  curve. 

.Another  interesting  feature  is  the  eiTect  of  overhang.  As  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  this  effect  has  heretofi>re  never  been 
considered  in  any  of  the  plate  theories,  and  yet  we  find  that  its  intluence  on 
a  ]date  is  considerable. 

This  effect  of  the  overhang  proves  the  basic  assumptions  of  this  theory  ; 
for  in  no  way  can  this  increased  stiffness  or  strength  be  accounted  for  other 
than  by  a  horizontal  resistance  acting  around  the  \crtical  axis  of  the  plate. 

Do  we  gain  anything  by  restraining  the  edges  of  a  plate?  This  question 
has  been  repeatedly  asked.     The  answer  is  given  in  this  theory. 

The  formulae  in  this  theory  do  not  indicate  that  a  supjjorted  plate  is 
stronger  than  a  i)late  fixed  at  edges ;  but  do  show  that  a  plate  of  the  ratio  of 
radius  to  thickness  as  given,  and  fixed  at  edges,  will  yield  or  fail  locally 
until  it  assumes  the  position  of  a  supported  plate.  .\t  this  time  it  will 
ai)parently  increase  in  resistance,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  acting  as  sup- 
ported at  the  edges.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  true 
only  for  this  ratio  of  radius  to  thickness  and  ratios  above  this ;  for  all  ratios 
below  this  the  condition  will  not  hold,  as  the  reduction  factor  enters  and 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  fixed  and  supported  plates  will  be  determined 
Iiy  the  formulae  for  thick  plates. 

W  e  can  thus  appreciate  why  there  is  no  gain  in  bolting  down  the  edges 
oi  a  relatively  thick  plate  such,  for  instance,  as  a  manhole  cover. 

In  closing,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  Plate  Xo.  2.  wiiich 
gi\'es  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the  L'niversity  of  California. 

The  information  given  is  very  complete  and  clearly  indicated. 

Plate  No.  3  indicates  the  method  of  loading  and  ty])e  of  support.  Plate 
1  shows  loads  carried  and  the  characteristics  of  the  material  of  the  jdates. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Plate  1  shows  graphs  of  the  load  deflection 
curves  which  are  very  interesting.  In  this  jilate  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  two  breaks  in  the  curve  indicating  elastic  limits. 

-According  to  the  writer's  theory,  the  first  break  will  occur  at  the 
load  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  plate  has  reached  this  limit 
in  resistance,  that  is,  the  elastic  limit,  for  what  we  will  term  pure  plate 
action.  Beyond  this  point  the  plate  yields  rapidly  in  bending,  but  the  re- 
sistance increases  as  the  catenary  action  comes  into  play  and  indicates 
that  the  stresses  are  a  combination  of  the  above-mentioned  two  actions. 
The  resistance  increases  to  a  point  where  the  stresses  reach  an  elastic 
limit  from  catenary  action  and  at  this  point  the  second  break  in  the  curve 
will  occur. 

This  phenomenon  of  two  breaks  in  the  cur\e  will  be  found  in  the  load 
deflection  curves  of  all  the  experiments  on  steel  ])lates  that  have  been 
plotted  up  to  date. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  formula  with  the  tests  the  writer  has  plotted 
on  Plate  No.  3  the  curves  for  the  various  test  plates  up  to  the  elastic 
limit.  Plate  3  gives,  therefore,  the  load  that  the  test  plate  would  carry 
at  the  elastic  limit  according  to  the  theory.  The  theoretical  results  ap- 
pear to  be  in  reasonable  accord  w^ith  the  load  deflection  curves  from  the 
test. 

^^'e  say  "reasonable  accord"  for  the  reason  that  the  curve  as  plotted 
from  tests  is  not  of  suflicient  refinement  to  indicate  accurately  the  breaks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tests  made  in  the  future  will  be  of  such  nature 
that  the  breaks  will  be  clearly  defined  and  also  that  some  furtlier  informa- 
tion will  be  gained  as  to  the  reduction  factor  for  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
to  the  thickness. 

In  the  May  number  the  w-riter  will  give  the  basic  ideas  controlling  the 
action  of  plates  under  loads,  illustrating  the  difference  between  plates  and 
beams. 
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Prosperity  in  Central  California 

I'.y  ().  I',  sii l•■,l.l.l■■,^^ 

T(>  Till-".  MAX  wlio  can  sec  clearly  and  analxzc  and  jud^c  C(irrcctl\-. 
"I'rospcritx  "  lor  I'cntral  (.■aliturnia  is  a  vivid  jircscnl  condition,  and 
Opportunity  as  e\er  travels  with  Prosi>erity.  It  takes  real  elTort  to 
jjet  ont  of  a  mental  rnt,  also  the  average  man  is  far  more  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  jiessimistic  rather  than  ojitimistic  talk  aljout  business  con- 
ilitions,  so  that  instead  of  anal_\v.in_y:  existins;"  conditions,  the  whine  of  the 
salesman  who,  unable  to  land  the  l)nsiness,  continues  to  complain  of  cut- 
throat competition  and  lack  of  ])rosi)ects  and  the  despondency  of  some 
i)usiness  heads  because  of  small  volume  of  business  they  do.  is  apt  to  be 
acce])ted  as  true  evidence  of  business  conditions. 

Actually,  such  salesmen  never  realize  that  they  only  bid  for  possibly 
one-third  of  the  actual  orders — the  price  competitive  third — another  third 
i;'oin,y-  to  the  really  li\e  competitor  without  i^ettinpf  "on  the  market"'  at  all, 
and  still  another  third,  while  getting'  on  the  market,  is  .so  restricted  that 
quality  and  ability  land  the  order  anyhow.  Such  business  heads  as  we  men- 
tion abo\e  blindly  lay  their  troubles  to  poor  business  conditions,  whereas  an 
analysis  niiyht  show  one  or  many  of  the  following  troubles,  viz.; 

Red  ta])e,  misnamed  system:  too  much  "overhead":  lack  of  service  and 
the  ritjht  spirit  towards  customers:  poorly  assorted  or  unbalanced  stocks; 
needlessly  ex])ensive  delivery  systems:  inadequate  or  too  often  no  adver- 
tisint^:  too  many  officers  drawing  salaries,  but  with  no  adetptate  returns; 
these  are  a  few  of  the  usual  troubles. 

-V  study  of  Dun's  or  liradstreet's  re])orts  will  show  that  good  or  bad 
times,  excepting-  short  periods  of  panic,  have  no  very  marked  I)earing  on 
the  total  number  of  failures  and  that  of  the  causes  of  failure,  incompetency 
heads  the  list. 

("lood  times  in  the  Rast  arc  too  oiivious  to  be  argued,  and  the  two  re- 
sulting conditions,  viz.:  high  ])rice  and  scarcity  or  shortage,  are  no  handi- 
cap to  those  who  plan  accordingly. 

It  is  just  such  times  as  these,  when  hitih  jjrices  pre\aii  for  materials, 
that  the  truly  ccMiipetent  Architect  and  Engineer  come  to  the  front  bv 
effecting  really  sulistantial  savings  for  their  clients  by  skillful  and  economi- 
cal designing,  and  this  feature  is  brought  fiut  \er\-  strikingly  in  the  follow- 
ing short  article  b}-  Chas.  Rvan  bowler,  a  prominent  Consulting  I^ngineer 
of  Seattle,  in  an  article  in  the  March  issue  of  Pacific  liuilder  an(l  luigineer: 

The  prevailing  prices  for  steel  and  fabricated  steel  work  for  bridges  and 
structures  has  caused  the  temporary  stopping  of  many  medium  and  large  sized 
bridge  and   building  projects. 

The  prices  for  plates,  an.gles  and  channels  have  advanced  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs. 
at  Pittsburg  as  a  minimum  for  long-time  deliverv.  and  for  quick  delivery  the  i)rices 
at  Pittsburg  are  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  100  lbs. 

The  fal)ricating  shops  are  all  c(|Ually  busy  and  Ibe  prices  for  manufactured 
liridge  material  range  from  $85.00  to  $100.00  per  tun  delivered  at  Pacific  Coast 
terminal  points,  as  against  less  than  $50.(X)  per  ton  as  asked  about  .i  year  ago.  The 
price  of  $85.00  per  ton  would  represent  a  delivery  in  eiglit  or  ten  montlis.  while  the 
$100.00  price  would  be  asked  for  delivery  in  three  or  four  months  from  stock 
material. 

There  is.  then,  a  very  serious  situation  confronting  those  desiring  tn  l)nild. 
especially  as  tlie  indications  are  that  the  present  cr.i  of  high  i>rices  will  continue 
for  five  years  or  more,  at  least  we  can  look  for  no  very  material  lowering  of  prices 
in  the  ne.xt  three  years. 

The  price  of  lumber  has  already  advanced  very  materially  and  will  continue 
to  advance  for  tlie  next  three  years  or  more,  and  for  several  years  after  the  closing 
of  the  European  war. 
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The  price  of  cement  is  firm  and  with  an  increased  demand,  which  is  sure  to 
come,  the  price  is  sure  to  advance  very  materially. 

We  have,  then,  a  situation  which  denotes  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
delay  of  three  to  five  years,  and  which  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation  by  a  spe- 
cialist in  bridge  and  structural  design,  as  to  the  most  economical  type  of  construc- 
tion and  as  to  the  best  materials  to  use. 

The  type  of  structure  would  have  most  effect  in  a  bridge,  where  there  would 
be  a  half  dozen  or  more  methods  that  could  possibly  be  used  for  any  one  structure 
and  where  the  economics  of  design  would  be  a  very  essential  factor  in  making  a 
decision. 

The  type  of  construction  to  use  in  a  building  or  other  structure  would  also  be 
a  very  important  thing  to  consider  and  the  saving  to  be  made  would  pay  the  fee 
of  a  specialist  many  times  over. 

The  kind  of  materials  to  use  would  depend  upon  so  many  factors  that  it  is  out 
of  the  province  of  an  article  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  Various 
phases  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prospective  builder 
will  be  very  much  surprised  at  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  structure  in  contemplation. 

The  engineer  a  year  ago  could  make  very  little  showing- in  actual  dollars  by  a 
very  considerable  saving,  due  to  a  careful  stud}'  and  design,  but  now  the  saving 
in  dollars  becomes  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  give  credit  to  a  designer  of  w-ide  ex- 
perience for  the  same  expended  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  best  type  of 
construction  and  the  best  material  to  be  employed. 

The  experience  gained  in  many  years  in  actual  shop  construction  and  also  in 
field  construction  will  enable  an  engineer  to  determine  also  the  method  to  pursue 
to  obtain  the  best  results  in  time, 

The  maximum  result  to  be  the  best  structure  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  reason- 
able time  and  at  the  least  expenditure  of  dollars. 

The  one  thing  that  the  region  around  San  Francisco  Bay  has  always 
lacked  to  make  it  self-sustaining  and  stable,  has  been  factories  and  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  now  we  are  certainly  getting  them.  In  widespread 
newspaper  advertisements  last  week,  advertising  their  issue  of  April  1st, 
"The  Saturday  Evening  Post,"  themselves  the  largest  weekly  advertising 
medium  in  America,  gave  as  one  of  the  three  reasons  for  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  their  advertising  this  year  over  last,  "a  healthy  confidence 
throughout  American  business."  And  it  is  easy  to  feel  the  same  under- 
current of  confidence  manifesting  itself  throughout  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  this  territory. 

San  Francisco  sees  the  big  tobacco  factory  of  the  John  Bollmann  Com- 
pany under  construction,  Zellerbach  &  Company  and  their  eight-story  fac- 
tor}-^  and  warehouse,  covering  half  a  block ;  the  addition  to  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  plant,  the  new  Overland  Automobile  Assembly  plant,  the  en- 
largement of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  the  new  factory 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  the  contract  just  signed  for  the  Kleiber 
&  Company  truck  factory,  the  new  spring  factory  of  the  Simmons  Manu- 
facturing Company,  who  have  just  consolidated  with  Rudgear-Merle  Com- 
pany;  the  new  factory  for  IM.  J.  Brandenstein  &  Company,  the  expansion 
of  tile  Union  Iron  Works,  the  definite  location  of  the  offices  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  in  their  own  large  building.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
that  San  Francisco  feels  the  revival  of  business  prosperity. 

Oakland  has  attracted  the  consolidated  plants  of  the  Albers  .Milling 
Company,  the  impressive  factory  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  the  en- 
largement of  the  California  Cotton  Mills,  the  immense  Chevrolet  Auto- 
mobile factory,  and  the  Pacific  Tire  and  Tread  Company's  new  factory,  the 
Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company  has  just  finished  a  new  factory 
for  themselves,  while  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Company  and  Lyons  Van  & 
Storage  Company  and  'M.  C.  Luckenbach  are  all  putting  up  large  ware- 
houses. 
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Tliis  activity  is  not  cont'mcd  tn  the  lar,i;c  cities,  eillici',  idr  West  I'.erke- 
Icy  sees  the  erection  of  the  lai\qe  soap  factory  of  I'eet  ilros.  and  the  donhlins; 
of  the  ])lant  of  the  California  Corrugated  Culvert  L'onipany;  Richmond,  the 
his;  Western  factory  of  the  General  Rootiiiy  Company  ;  Palo  Alto,  the  fac- 
tory and  laboratories  of  the  Federal  Telegrajjh  Company ;  Crockett,  the 
large  improvements  of  the  California-tlawaiian  Sus^ar  Refining-  Comjmny, 
while  at  Antioch  the  California  Paper  and  Pioard  ^lills  are  adding  to  their 
plant. 

All  this  shows  the  widespread  industrial  and  commercial  activities  that 
must  underlie  all  prosperity  and  will  in  turn  be  followed  by  the  building  of 
residences,  office  buildings,  hotels,  apartments,  etc.,  for  these  latter  are  the 
results  which  are  often  mistaken  for  the  causes  of  prosperity. 

What  is  needed  now-  is  not  to  question  prosperit_v,  not  to  work  each 
community  and  each  individual  for  themselves,  but  all  together  to  work 
unitedly  to  enlarge  and  hold  the  prosperity  now  upon  us. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  in  Critical  Condition 

WITH  reference  to  repairs  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  London  P.uilder 
states  that  additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  for  its 
safetv  bv  strengthening  the  piers  and  buttresses.  Two  years  ago 
an  appeal  was  made  for  $350,000  for  the  Cathedral  Preservation  Fund,  but 
only  half  the  amount  was  provided  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Builder, 
quoting  from  a  daily  paper,  reveals  the  following  interesting  situation : 

Canon  Alexander,  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  course  of  a  statement 
on  the  structural  condition  of  the  building,  said  that  the  vast  and  imper- 
fectly distributed  weight  of  the  dome  has  caused  the  present  problem. 
The  pier  on  which  work  has  been  going  forward  for  a  long  time — standing 
at  the  critical  point  of  pressure  toward  the  southwest — has  been  reported 
in  the  last  few  weeks  to  be  showing  even  graver  conditions  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  one  of  recent  settlement  as  of 
"senile  decay,  "  accelerated  b}^  the  gradual  pressure  of  the  dome,  the  rust- 
ing of  iron  and  internal  degeneracy  of  the  extremely  inadequate  repairs 
executed  at  some  earlier  period.  It  was  said  recently  that  "only  the 
loyalty  of  the  materials  to  one  another"  has  kept  the  fabric  safe  so  far. 
Some  of  the  most  delicate  work,  thus  taken  in  hand  just  in  time,  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out,  but  it  is  not  known  what  difficulties  may  arise 
elsewhere. 

It  is  unfortunatelv  true  that  great  buildings  always  entail  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  in  repairs  when  they  have  been  in  existence 
for  a  few  hundred  years,  a  result  which  is  largely  the  effect  of  the  truth 
expressed  in  the  Eastern  axiom,  "The  arch  never  sleeps."  and  St.  PauTs  is 
apparently  no  exception   to  tlie   general   rule. 


Merced  School  Competition 

Through  the  efforts  of  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  a  competition 
is  being  held  for  plans  for  a  new  high  school  building  in  the  city  of  Merced. 
Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $125,000  will  be  voted.  The  competition  is  open 
to  an^-  architect  in  the  State  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
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When  The  War  is  Over-What? 

COXSTRL'CTIOX  in  1916  and  1917  promises  to  be  without  parallel. 
Finance,  credit  and  the  remarkable  condition  of  the  building  mate- 
rial market  prove  the  presence  of  prosperity.  The  improving-  demand 
for  rentable  space  establishes  its  foundation,  and  the  most  gratifying  feature 
about  it  is  that  it  is  general  and  not  merely  local. 

The  story  of  the  depression  existing  prior  to  August  of  last  year  is 
too  well  known.  Few  realize  what  has  been  happening  in  the  last  five 
months.  From  January  1,  until  the  huge  credit  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
was  established  in  this  country  for  the  Allies,  practically  every  industry 
associated  with  building  construction  was  being  operated  on  reactionary 
bases.  Whether  the  extension  of  credit  to  America's  biggest  customer 
was  ethically  or  morally  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that  August 
showed  a  resumption  of  13.7  per  cent  over  August  of  a  year  ago,  Septem- 
ber showed  a  gain  of  30.5  per  cent  over  the  same  month  in  1914,  October 
developed  a  gain  of  37.9  per  cent  over  the  identical  month  of  1914  and 
November  developed  a  gain  of  .55.5  per  cent  in  national  plan  filings. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  initial  impetus  to  the  improve- 
ments in  national  building  construction  was  due  to  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  mills  catering  to  war  supplies  for  more  room.  The  city  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  added  22,000  skilled  artisans  to  its  population  in  a  few  months  and 
erected  under  forced  conditions  new  factor}'  buildings  aggregating  almost 
$3,000,000  in  value.  This  is  only  one  typical  Xew  England  manufactur- 
ing city. 

It  is  estimated  that  $2,000,000,000  has  l)een  paid  out  in  wages  and  addi- 
tional building  costs,  machinery  and  sup])lies  directly  traceable  to  war 
munitions  and  manufacture  of  equipment  since  January,  1915.  This  money 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  16,613  architects, 
174,422  builders  and  building  contractors.  135,000  electricians  and  electrical 
contractors,  14.514  mechanical  engineers,  52,033  civil  engineers  and  17,000 
building  material  manufacturers,  making  a  general  distribution  of  409,382 
employers,  who,  after  taking  their  profits,  have  passed  a  liberal  share  on 
to  labor,  which  has  been  accorded  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Xornial  national  value  of  annual  production  of  building  materials  exclu- 
sive of  equipment  totals  $1,495,5-14,120.  Government  authorities  estimate 
that  this  year's  total  will  be  extended  to  $2,500,000,000,  at  least. 

If  that  fact  develops,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  why  there  is  a  mill  shortage 
of  building  materials  at  this  time.  This  demand,  as  has  been  stated,  began 
only  in  August.  Prior  to  that  period  every  manufacturer  was  suffering 
from  shaded  prices  and  keen  competition.  Sick  of  the  routine  work  of 
making  standard  building  commodities  for  little  or  no  profit,  they  reduced 
expenses  bv  shutting  down  their  capacities  from  30  to  75  per  cent. 

Labor  is  better  employed  than  it  has  been  in  seven  years.  There  is  an 
actual  shortage  of  unskilled  labor.  The  salaried  staffs  of  large  corpora- 
tions released  because  of  the  depression  in  many  lines  a  half  year  ago  are 
now  in  employment.  Xew  help  has  been  taken  on.  Savings  bank  accounts 
are  being  added  to  instead  of  being  withdrawn.  This  has  released  money 
for  building  mortgages  and  building  operations. 

But  there  is  a  bigger  side  to  it,  namely,  that  relating  to  large  mercantile 
expansion  and  its  ultimate  effect  upon  building  demand. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  that  renting  conditions  are  im- 
proving in  all  the  leading  cities.  In  Xew  York  there  is  a  demand  for  loft 
and  office  space  that  is  changing  the  policies  of  renting  agents.     Conces- 
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sions  are  not  now  so  casv  to  obtain.  l'"irnis  that  closcil  tlicir  ottUcs  and 
tcK)k  their  executive  dejiartnients  to  out-of-town  mills  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses are  openint;'  in  Xew  York  attain,  and  in  many  cases  are  taking;  larger 
space.  Idle  space  in  the  old  wholesale  district  is  being-  taken  up  by  manu- 
facturers as  storage  ])laces  to  make  way  for  munition  w(irk  that  bring-s 
a  hisjh  immediate  jirotit.  The  stored  gfoods  awaiting;  order  here  will  avoid 
risk  of  railroad  cluttering"  next  spring-  or  after  the  war. 

l-".\  ery  contractor  and  building-  material  interest  is  wondering-  what  ef- 
fect a  sudden  termination  of  the  war  will  mean.  Conjecture  is  running- 
rani])ant.  Some  predict  iianic.  Others  predict  retraction.  <  )tliers  confi- 
dently look  for  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

Based  upon  economic  cycles,  we  are  in  line  for  at  least  the  usual  seven 
fat  years  f<.)llowing;  seven  lean  ones.  I'ut  jjlacing-  prog;nostication  upon  more 
concrete  material,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  saving-  factor  and  the  most 
positive  ag;ent  in  assuring;  permanence  of  ])rosperity  is  that  few  lines  are 
over-])roduced.  Here  was  the  dang;er  in  190*),  and  it  was  the  stumbling- 
for  the  embryonic  prosperity  of  early  1<)12.  Everybody  had  an  abun- 
dance of  manufactured  materials  and  were  ready  to  sell  them  at  a  discount. 

Today  the  opjiosite  is  the  rule.  Nobody,  either  now  or  after  the  war 
ends,  should  peace  be  declared  between  now  and  August,  can  or  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  sell  even  at  basic  prices  ruling;  in  1912.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  manufacture  to  excess  because  labor  is  already  too  scarce.  The 
objection  that  the  termination  of  the  war  will  release  large  nunibers  of 
mill  hands  is  set  at  naught  by  the  fact  that  all  war  contracts  are  taken 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  mostly  three,  reg-ardless  of  whether  the  war 
continues  or  not,  and  upon  the  termination  of  these  contracts  the  L'nited 
States  Government  will  take  care  of  war  munitions  output  for  a  number  of 
years  in  line  with  its  pledged  preparedness  program.  Imports  will  be  off- 
set by  an  increased  export  business  in  lines,  notably  cement,  magnesite 
block,  special  building  hardware,  steel,  iron  and  other  products,  thus  kee])- 
ing  up  a  demand  for  commodities  at  home,  especially  if  there  is  suitable 
tariff'  protection  enacted  to  help  insure  our  own  industrial  w-elfare. 

The  national  keystone  in  the  arch  of  pros])erity  is  machinery.  It  holds 
lull  control  of  the  future  industrial  welfare  of  this  countr}-.  Every  machine 
shop  of  consequence  has  its  capacity  taken  up  to  varying  months  in  1917. 
The  manufacturer  who  would  attempt  to  put  in  labor-saving  machinery 
this  year  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  equipment  he  wants. 
This  will  keep  his  output  low,  prices  high  and  labor  well  employed. 

With  this  condition  obtaining  there  is  no  need  for  worrying  about  the 
permanency  of  the  growing  prosiierity.  It  does  not  hinge  upon  the  war. 
It  centers,  more  than  upon  any  other  thing,  on  the  enactment  of  the  $1,- 
230.000,000  preparedness  progran-|,  the  passage  of  a  suitable  merchant  ma- 
rine bill  and  proper  protection  for  ^Vmerican  industries  against  the  dunq)- 
ing  by  Europe  upon  our  shores  of  unmarketable  )irochicts  that  haxe  been 
in  storage  since  the  war  began. 

The  inflow  of  gold  is  not  likel}-  to  sto]i  e\-en  after  the  war  ends.  Hut 
.\merica  is  now  not  inde])endent  u])on  that  avenue  of  financial  sustenance. 
Foreign  credits  are  excellent.  They  have  helped  to  bolster  u])  conditions 
here,  but  the  weight  of  res])onsibility  for  future  pros])erity  and  future  good 
building  conditions  centers  upon  our  success  in  obtaining  an  export  market 
for  our  own  products.  If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
our  prosperity  is  permanently  assured. 

Financiers  who  are  in  position  to  know  say  that  money  has  been  made 
as  fast  in  the  last  seven  months  in  financial  circles  as  it  was  lost  earlier 
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in  the  j'ear  and  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This 
means  a  good  demand  f(.)r  securities.  A  good  demand  for  securities  means 
a  healthy  mortgage  market.  High  mortgage  rates  attract  capital  and  mean 
that  commercial  and  residential  renting  space  is  in  good  demand,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  building  proceeds  at  a  pace  that  considers  neither 
the  high  cost  of  materials,  the  ascending  price  of  realty,  but  only  the 
finished  structure  with  prosperous  tenants  within. — New  York  Real  Es- 
tate Record. 


Making  Architectural  Exhibitions  Popular 

SAN  ERANCTSCO  will  not  have  an  architectural  exhibit  this  year. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  poor  attendance  that  has  marked  the  holding 
of  previous  exhibitions.  A  second  reason  is  that  too  much  of  the  work 
heretofore  has  fallen  upon  a  too  limited  number  of  -willing  hands.  The 
exhibition  in  Los  Angeles  last  month  was  a  success  in  so  far  as  bringing 
out  some  splendid  examples  of  recent  architecture  in  Southern  California. 
But  the  attendance  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  In  New  York  this  year  the 
Architectural  League  has  held  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitions  in 
its  history.  There  were  several  good  reasons  for  it,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  introduction  of  "popular  features."  \\'hat  these  popular 
features  were  may  be  best  described  by  quoting  from  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Sun : 

"The  Architectural  League  exhibition  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  popular  one  of  the  year.  The  current  show  will  not  be  an  exception. 
There  is  the  usual  diversity  of  decorative  wall  paintings,  great  and  small 
(referring  of  course  to  size,  not  to  qualities,  the  great  mural  painters  hav- 
ing turned  out  little  this  year),  the  usual  sculptures,  textiles,  tiles,  ironwork 
and  the  customary  modicum  of  architecture. 

"The  crumbs  of  architecture  flung  to  us  this  year  seem  less  than  usual, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  recompensed  with  an  elaborate  Italian  gar- 
den, with  terraces,  real  pools  of  water  and  real  hedges,  the  whole  Van- 
derbilt  Gallery  being  given  over  to  this  spectacular  effect,  which  will 
strike  the  thoughtless  dumb  with  admiration.  It  is  not  a  real  garden.  It  is 
not  copied  from  a  real  garden  and  it  is  not  a  model  that  any  sensible  person 
would  incorporate  into  a  landscape.  It  turns  the  gallery  into  a  stage 
setting,  provides  an  agreeable  background  for  one  or  two  unimportant 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  any  serious 
attention  to  the  architectural  plans  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 

"The  design  to  make  the  Architectural  League  more  popular  than  ever 
will  doubtless  succeed,  for  the  baits  flung  out  are  precisely  the  kind  that 
our  good  natured  public  loves  to  nibble  at,  but  that  any  serious  gain  to 
the  cause  of  architecture  is  achieved  is  less  than  doubtful.  The  embellish- 
ment of  the  exhibition  has  gone  so  far  that  the  exhibition  itself  is  lost 
sight  of. 

"However,  since  the  committees  have  erred,  it  is  well  they  have  erred 
so  magnificently,  since  extravagance  of  this  sort  is  almost  self-correction, 
and  the  outcries  of  the  suffocating  and  swamped  architects  will  compel  a 
return  to  less  fussy  methods  next  year.  The  danger  will  be  that  the  revolt 
will  swing  too  far  into  puritanism  and  that  next  year  we  shall  be  crying 
out  that  tlie  \'anderbilt  Gallery  has  become  a  barn.  But  at  all  costs  we 
must  give  architecture  a  fair  chance  in  the  .Architectural  League  exhi- 
bitions. 
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"Arcliitectiire  nuirc  than  nmst  arts  needs  to  be  talked  about,  and  the 
methods  imposed  upon  architects  by  what  is  called  'modern  civilization' 
are  so  arbitrary  and  difficult  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  architect 
to  work  out  a  problem  from  an  individual  experience,  but  he  must  rely 
more  and  more  (under  the  present  system)  upon  ors^anized  effort.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  New  York  architects  are  for  the  most  part  up  against 
impossible  conditions.  The  efforts  being  made  by  them  are  as  valiant 
as  any  that  past  artists  have  made,  and  the  intelligence  might  be  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  architects  of  the  jiast,  were  it  not  essentially  un- 
intelligent to  attack  unsolvable  problems. 

"The  two  great  handicaps  that  modern  American  architects  labor  under 
when  they  strive  to  compete  with  ancient  masters  are  known  by  all  of  us 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  these  columns  to  the  point  of  boredom.  No 
real  eftort  to  break  the  shackles  and  free  architects  is  being  made,  however. 
The  prospects  of  such  a  campaign  are  so  far  reaching,  and  there  is  so  much 
complexity  in  the  way  of  politics  and  finance  that  the  leadership  of  a  Na- 
poleon is  necessary,  a  Napoleon  who  shall  be  backed  by  a  Ford  or  Carnegie 
endowment  fund. 

"Merely  to  be  clear,  the  two  restrictions  hinted  at  are  these:  I^ack  of 
municipal  control  over  city  architecture  and  the  mechanical  methods  of 
constructing  modern  buildings.  A  building  that  looks  as  well  on  paper 
as  an  ancient  master's  work  is  rendered  stupid  by  the  mechanical  fashion 
in  which  it  is  erected.  If  by  a  miracle  it  looks  well,  even  then  the  dav 
after  something  erected  next  to  it  utterl}'  ruins  its  effect. 

"New  York  at  present  is  probably  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  place  wdiere  the  world's  money  is  being  handled,  yet  in  all 
of  its  miles  of  streets  it  has  no  'places,'  it  has  no  picturesque  street  cross- 
ings, no  backgrounds  for  monuments  and  no  framework  for  parks,  in  short 
it  lacks  all  the  architectural  attributes  of  a  beautiful  city.  Until  there  is 
control  and  restriction  New  York  never  will  be  anything  but  a  puzzle  to 
lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

"To  brag  about  the  height  of  the  Woolworth  Tower  is  beside  the  point. 
A  short  time  ago  we  bragged  about  the  Singer  Building  just  as  lustily. 
To  build  such  expensive  structures  for  a  reclame  that  lasts  but  two  or  three 
years  (until  the  still  higher  tower  comes  along)  is  like  a  child's  game.  Joe 
Pennell  is  already  shouting  that  the  Woolworth  Tower  has  been  spoiled 
for  him  by  the  towers  of  the  new  Equitable  Building,  but  we  needn't 
bother  about  Joe  here.  The  fact  is  it  is  time  for  the  architects  to  look  our 
much  vaunted  'liberty'  in  the  face  and  determine  how  much  as  artists 
we  want  of  it.  At  present  our  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  gives  each  of  us 
a  chance  to  shout  aloud.  We  do  so,  there  is  a  great  uproar  and  all  ideas 
are  engulfed — only  the  uproar  is  heard. 

"The  idle  public  will  flock  to  the  galleries  to  see  the  Italian  Garden 
and  the  gimcrack  decorations  (at  least  I  hope  they  will,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  abstract  such  entertainment  as  they  may  from 
these  features),  but  the  attention  of  architects  will  doubtless  focus  upon 
Mr.  Goodhue's  model  for  the  proposed  new  church  for  St.  Bartholomew's. 
They  should  also  take  an  earnest  look  at  the  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  and  sigh  for  the  days  when  they  too  were  stu- 
dents abroad  and  planning  idealistic  monuments. 

"A  criticism  of  the  proposed  new  church  is  not  possible  without  the 
plans.  In  fact,  criticism  of  architecture  is  never  called  for  by  the  .Archi- 
tectural League,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  works  of  art  themselves 
are  not  on  view-.  Talk  is  possible,  and  the  more  talk  before  the  Iniilding 
goes  up  the  better. 
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'■\\'hether  architecture  has  advanced  or  not  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
the  art  of  presenting  architectural  ideas  to  clients  has  progressed  immeas- 
urably. Every  year,  it  seems  to  me.  the  architectural  models  and  the 
sketches  of  facades  and  interiors  get  more  and  more  alluring  and  less  and 
less  criticizable.  The  model  for  St.  Bartholomew's  is  so  impressive  that  any 
mere  committee  must  be  bowled  over  by  it  instantly.  The  feeling  of  any 
vestryman  must  be  "Yes.  yes.  put  it  up  tomorrow.'  And  at  the  rate  our 
mechanics  are  perfecting  themselves  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
buildings  really  will  be  built  in  a  day.  But  the  hopes  and  fears  that  I  have 
for  the  new  St.  Bartholomew's  are  all  connected  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  built,  its  site  and  the  possibilities  of  what  is  to  be  built  next  door. 

"Without  having  seen  the  site,  it  is  evident  that  the  last  contingency 
is  one  that  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  it  was  in  the  building  of  St.  Thomas'. 
Certain  places  appear  in  the  model  to  have  been  sliced  off  with  a  great  knife. 
These  are  the  places  where  the  building  connects  no  doubt  with  something 
already  standing.  The  masses  of  the  new  building  culminating  in  a  tower 
are  carefully  filed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  eflfort  of  self-protection  against 
the  unknown  structure  that  may  be  erected  near  by.  To  make  a  design 
that  shall  compose  with  something  as  yet  undecided  upon  has  been  the 
unfortunate  architect's  terrible  task. 

"However  remote  the  dream  of  mediaeval  workmanship  may  be  from 
the  scheme  of  the  present,  all  must  admit  that  could  Mr.  Goodhue's  design 
have  been  carried  out  by  mediaeval  workmen,  its  chances  for  remaining 
interesting  even  when  completely  finished,  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced." 


Proper  Consistency  of  Concrete 

UXSATISFACTORY  concrete  will  result  from  the  very  best  of  aggre- 
gates if  thev  are  not  properly  proportioned.  The  too  prevalent  un- 
scientific method  of  arbitrary  selection,  at  present  in  general  use, 
would  scarcely  seem  to  have  been  justified  even  by  the  added  facility  with 
which  the  work  can  be  constructed. 

W.  S.  Gearhart.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Proportions  of  Ma- 
terials and  Consistency  of  Concrete,  recently  pointed  out  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Road  Building  held  in  Chicago  that  if  concrete  were  specified  to 
withstand  certain  tension,  compression,  abrasion  and  absorption  tests, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  expert  inspection,  most  of  the  difficulties  and  fail- 
ures from  faulty  proportioning  of  aggregates  could  be  removed.  The 
requirements  for  consistency  should  be  more  definitely  specified.  The 
present  terms  used  in  defining  consistency  are  altogether  too  indefinite 
to  the  ordinary  contractor.  Consistency  could  probably  best  be  defined 
by  describing  how  concrete  should  act  and  the  form  it  should  take  when 
deposited. 

Until  some  form  of  apparatus  is  devised  and  a  systematic  method  of 
inspection  established  little  can  be  done  to  overcome  the  present  imsatis- 
factorv  consistency  specifications.  Having  concrete  too  wet  should  be 
especially  guarded  against,  since  wet  concrete  gives  a  material  inferior 
in  quality  and  strength  to  concrete  of  a  medium  or  quaking  consistency. 
Experiments  with  hydrated  lime  in  concrete  seem  to  indicate  that  it  de- 
creases the  percentage  of  voids,  produces  a  more  impervious  concrete, 
reduces  expansion  and  contraction  imder  moisture  changes,  and  prevents 
segregation.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
concrete  work  we  are  evidently  still  ver\'  considerably  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  scientific  preparation. 
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A  "Snail-Shell"  Stair 


T 


IK'    the    ■'Snail-Slu-ll'    Stoirii'av    Gels    lis 
Mame— Looking  Down    Four  Flights 
of  Unintcrnifteil  Concrete  Spiral 


1  !•■  ciiil_\-  spiral  concrete  staircase  of 
its  kind  in  tlie  world  has  jnst  been 
placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Southwest 
Museum  in  Los  Angeles.  Similar  stair- 
ways exist  elsewhere,  as  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Taul's  and  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  City  nf  Mexico,  but  they  were  built 
before  the  age  of  concrete.  When  viewed 
from  above,  its  resemblance  to  the  shell 
of  a  snail  at  iince  gave  it  a  name.  Says 
I'rank  Reed  oi  that  city,  writing  in  The 
luigineering  Record : 

"It  is,  for  its  ]jurpose  here,  an  im- 
provement over  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
masterpiece — the  spiral  stairway  ascend- 
ing the  interior  wall  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  South- 
west Museum  helical  staircase  is  built  in- 
side a  well  in  the  center  of  the  tower,  thus  not  only  preserving  for  shelves 
or  mounted  objects  the  entire  interior  wall-space  of  the  tower,  but  also 
supplying  on  its  own  exterior  wall  additional  space  which  may  be  employed 
for  museum  purposes.  .  .  .  The  tower  containing  the  stairway  is  seven 
stories  in  height,  with  three  mezzanine  balconies  in  the  three  upi)er  stories, 
giving  the  equivalent  of  ten  stories. 

"The  tower  is  3.^  feet  scjuare,  and  is  supported  by  twelve  columns  and 
external  walls  8  inches  thick,  reinforced  with  steel.  It  rests  on  a  solid  con- 
crete slab  or  raft  3  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  total  height  is  125  feet  and  the 
weight  is  1,000  tons.  The  construction  was  carried  on  continuously,  a 
story  being  poured  at  a  time.  The  staircase  well  is  9  feet  2  inches  in  ex- 
ternal diameter  and  is  supported  by  .  . 
four  corner  columns  with  8-inch  walls 
between  them,  with  light  and  ventilation 
openings  at  each  story-.  The  stair  is 
known  as  a  caracole,  on  account  of  the 
likeness  to  a  snail  shell  presented  by  a 
vertical  view,  as  shown  in  t)ne  of  the 
photographs. 

"With  one  exception  it  is  the  only 
helical  staircase  in  America  having  a  hol- 
low center,  the  other  one  being  an  ancient 
stone  staircase  in  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  stairway 
contains  160  steps  with  /iX-inch  rise  each, 
and  was  built  around  a  galvanized  iron 
form  in  the  shape  of  a  pipe,  while  wooden 
forms  were  placed  for  the  stairs.  Mate- 
rial was  prepared  at  a  special  rock  crush- 
ing and  sand  plant  located  about  one 
mile  from  the  building,  in  a  <lr\  ri\er 
bed." 
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Services  of  an  Architect 

THE  thinking  public  is  awake  to  the  vahie  of  the  services  which  an 
architect  is  capable  of  rendering,  and  recognizes  that  his  province 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  owner  as  that  of  a  specialist  in  medicine 
or  surgery  to  his  patient.  In  countless  ways  the  expert  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  an  experienced  architect  will  be  found  to  have  substantial 
value,  and  his  worth,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  economically  ignored  by 
anyone  who  has  determined  to  build,  whether  it  be  a  bungalow  or  a  great 
commercial  or  monumental  project. 

When  a  location  is  in  contemplation,  or  has  been  determined  upon,  the 
architect  selected  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  owner's  ideas  and 
conception  of  what  the  building  should  be,  and  its  character  and  pur- 
poses. The  exigencies  of  the  site  should  then  be  studied,  and  the  climate, 
outlook,  grades,  drainage  and  other  essential  factors  carefulh'  consid- 
ered, as  their  influences  make  for  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  com- 
pleted building. 

This  will  enable  the  architect  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  essential 
requirements,  to  discuss  any  fallacies,  and  to  sketch  out  practical  and  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  interior  arrangement  and  exterior  design,  organ- 
ized and  adapted  to  the  real  need  and  precise  conditions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  economic  conditions  that  underlie  the  problem.  These  prelimi- 
nary studies  may  offer  several  solutions,  each  advantageous  from  one  point 
or  another,  which  may  be  intelligently  discussed  with  the  client  and  lead 
to  definite  conclusions. 

From  these  sketches  and  studies  showing  the  general  plan  and  design 
of  the  building  contemplated,  with  their  accompanying  synopsis  of  the 
materials  of  construction,  fixtures  and  finish,  close  approximate  estimates 
mav  be  obtained  from  contractors.  These  estimates  afford  a  basis  for 
determining  the  future  possibilities  of  the  project  and  enable  its  further 
development  by  the  preparation  of  the  final  working  drawings,  which  in- 
volve an  accurate  layout  of  all  the  floors,  all  the  elevations,  both  exterior 
and  interior,  also  typical  sections  and  details  of  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion. The  working  drawings  must  be  so  complete  that  a  contractor  will 
know  exactly  how  and  of  what  material  every  part  of  the  building  is  to 
be  constructed,  thereby  forestalling  any  guessing,  which  so  frequently  is 
costly  to  the  owner. 

The  working  drawings  are  accompanied  by  specifications,  taking  up  in 
'.he  form  of  a  description  what  it  is  impossible  to  express  on  the  drawings, 
and  stating  therein  with  clearness  and  precision  the  grades  and  character 
of  the  work,  materials,  ingredients,  appliances  and  fixtures  required  to  be 
used  and  installed.  These  specifications  also  show  ho\v  the  contractor 
shall  do  certain  portions  of  the  work  and  co-operate  with  the  various  sub- 
contractors; they  also  state  the  indemnity  bonds,  insurance,  etc.,  required; 
and,  in  general,  form  a  complete  thesis  of  the  building  to  be  constructed, 
leaving  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  contractor  as  to  the  exact  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  called  for.  This  assures  that  all  estimates  received 
shall  have  been  intelligently  submitted,  and  that,  when  the  contract  is  ulti- 
mately awarded  the  contractor  can  plan  its  progress  with  a  definite  know-l- 
edge of  the  materials  and  requirements,  the  work  being  thus  carried  out 
with  greater  expedition  and  consequent  economy. 

When  it  is  decided  to  begin  work,  a  legal,  binding  and  definite  contract 
must  be  prepared  by  the  architect,  in  which  the  requirements  on  both  sides 
are  clearh-  set  forth ;  the  "instruments  of  service,"  in  the  form  of  specific 
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and  technically  intcllii;iblc  dniwini^s  and  spociticatinns,  l)(.'inL;  made  a  co- 
hesive part  of  this  contract.  Definite  terms  of  pajinent,  time  of  comi>lc- 
tion.  and  requirements  in  connection  with  lien  laws  must  be  provided  for. 
There  must  also  be  provisions  in  the  contract  for  fire,  litjhtnintr.  casualty, 
compensation  and  contingency  insurance,  also  ior  necessary  bonds  in  con- 
nection with  completion,  and  for  compliance  with  local,  ninnicipal  or  state 
rec|uirements,  deiiartmcntal  directions  or  rulinp;s,  ordinances  and  acts. 

After  the  contract  has  been  awarded,  the  architect  should  be  i)laced  in 
full  chari^e  so  as  to  enable  him  to  direct  and  observe  the  proper  laying;  out 
of  the  work  and  to  see  that  plans  and  specifications  are  conformed  to.  lie 
must  also  make  proper  disposal  of  the  problems  that  arise  while  the  build- 
ing is  in  progress,  passing  on  all  technical  (piestions  and  furnishing  from 
time  to  time  explanatory  detail  drawings  of  the  various  ])arts  of  construc- 
tion, ornamentation,  fixtures,  arrangements,  etc.,  as  recpiired.  He  issues 
certificates  of  payment  as  they  fall  due  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
also  becomes  the  arbiter  in  all  questions  of  dispute. 

It  is  only  by  following  these  steps,  in  their  logical,  natural  seciuencc 
from  the  very  conception  of  the  building  to  its  comi)letion,  that  an  owner 
can  obtain  the  best  results  with  a  minimum  of  worry  and  a  ma.ximuni  nf 
economy. 

In  order  to  construct  a  building  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  antici- 
pate each  step  in  the  progress  of  its  development  and  to  outline  a  com- 
plete system  for  its  erection  and  to  control  the  work  until  the  Iniilding  is 
turned  over  completed  to  the  owner. 

Full  architectural  services,  rendered  by  a  competent  man.  will  save 
many  times  his  comparatively  small  compensation.  The  instruments  of 
service,  the  plans  and  specifications,  are  the  fundamental  elements  in  the 
contract,  and  to  produce  them  requires  thought,  cxjierience  and  learning, 
also  familiarity  with  the  qualities,  properties,  peculiarities,  weight  and 
strength  of  materials,  the  weights  of  the  structure  and  the  relationship  of 
the  various  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  many  trades  in  the  building. 

C.    E.    SCIII.RMERIIOK.X.    .\.    I.    A. 


The  Washington  Power  House 

It  api)ears  that  the  work  of  exca\ating  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Washington  power  house  on  the  original  site  selected  on  the  Mall  is  pro- 
ceeding, despite  universal  protest  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  interested  in  safeguarding  the  beauty  of  the  Capital  and 
who  hope  to  see  the  plans  of  L'Enfant  and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  car- 
ried out.  Public  opposition  to  the  objectionable  site  has  jiroven  futile  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  is  thought  that  there  is  still  hope  that  good  taste 
and  reasonableness  may  trium])h  in  the  end.  This  luay  not  be,  however, 
unless  Congress  or  the  President  decide  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  of 
the  projected  location. 

An  unfortunate  phase  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  ])rccedent  established 
by  disregard  in  this  case  of  the  executive  order  requiring  the  plans  of  any 
new  building  in  Washington  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Fine  Arts 
Commission  for  approval  before  a  site  is  assigned  to  it.  It  makes  little 
difference  in  the  final  result  whether  disregard  was  due  to  inadvertence  or 
not.    Irregularities  in  procedure  are  not  excused  thereby. 
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The  Licensing  of  Architects 

IT  IS  required  by  statute  that  before  practicing  their  professions  lawyers 
be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  that  eno-ineers,  clergymen  and  doctors  should 
have  received  a  degree.  Architects  can,  however,  practice  at  will,  with- 
out having  qualified  for  their  work,  excepting  in  their  own  estimation. 
\Vhy  has  the  profession  been  left  unguarded  to  unqualified  invaders?  Has 
it  inherent  qualities  of  so  high  a  character  that  it  needs  no  protective  bar- 
riers? Are  tiie  difficulties  of  its  practice  so  great  as  to  discourage  any  at- 
tempts to  practice  it  by  untrained  persons?  Does  it  owe  any  duties  to  the 
]niblic  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  its  practitioners?  There  are  un- 
scrupulous men  and  inefficient  men  in  all  professions, -and  a  Nemesis  of 
sorts  always  awaits  them,  though  it  sometimes  takes  a  long  time  for  them 
to  receive  their  deserts :  but  in  all  cases,  excepting  that  of  the  architect, 
at  least  some  qualifications  are  demanded.  Why  are  architects  an  ex- 
ception? Possibly  because  an  architect  is  primarily  an  artist,  and  art  can- 
not be  controlled  by  statute  beneficially.  Possibly  because  the  architect 
is  a  business  man,  a  promoter,  and  statutes  that  apply  to  such  persons 
become  active  only  when  procedure  is  criminal.  It  may  be  that  as  with 
])oets — it  is  not  advisable  to  nip  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons"  in  the  btid. 
r)Ut  taking  it  for  granted  that  any  coercive  act  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  training  may  be  inimical  to  a  very  occasional  genius  who  might  have 
succeeded  if  he  had  not  been  suppressed,  cannot  it  be  claimed  that  there 
might  be  re(|uirements  demanded  which  even  a  genius  could  overcome, 
and  that  the  act  of  overcoming  them  might  be  of  benefit  to  him?  To  elim- 
inate l)ad  elements  need  not  endanger  good  ones.  An  act  licensing  archi- 
tects need  not  be  an  antitoxin  which  might  destroy  the  subject  for  whose 
welfare  it  is  to  be  used ;  it  may  be  merely  an  antiseptic  preventing  con- 
tagion. Another  plausible  claim  can  be  made  that  an  acknowledged  stamp 
of  qualification,  if  it  is  leased  upon  so  low  a  degree  of  merit  as  it  must 
be  in  dealing  with  prospective  and  not  actual  practitioners,  belittles  the 
profession  generally  and  reduces  all  to  a  lower  level.  This  seems  specious, 
especially  as  in  every  profession  degrees  of  attainment  are  recognized  by 
special  indications  of  merit. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  practice  a  profession  should  be  those 
which  would  imply  criminal  ignorance  if  unknown  to  the  applicant.  After- 
wards, progress  can  be  rewarded  by  honors,  one  of  those  honors  being 
election  to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  And,  incidentally,  the 
neglect  to  ])lace  the  letters  A.  I.  A.  or  F.  A.  I.  A.  after  an  architect's  name 
is  not  praiseworthy  as  modesty.  These  letters  represent  an  honorable 
distinction,  a  reward  of  merit,  and  an  indication  to  the  public  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  man  is  held  by  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  who  are 
better  fitted  to  judge  of  his  qualifications  than  are  any  other  people  to 
whom  this  might  be  delegated. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  licensing  of  architects — the  principal 
argument  in  opposition  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  anticipation  that  men 
who  deserve  little  will  receive  formal  acceptance  in  the  professional  ranks. 
while  at  present  they  are  outlaws ;  that  they  will  l)e  endowed  with  a  mantle 
of  respectability  which  thev  do  not  now  possess.  This  would  seem  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  rec[uirements  of  the  licensing  act  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  administrators.  At  first  the  public  would  concern  itself  little 
about  the  matter;  in  time  they  would  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  ad- 
vocacy of  the  licensing  of  architects  by  the  architects  would  be  an  act  of 
altruism,  much  more  caused  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  public  from  inefifi- 
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ciency  tlian  to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  profession.  It  would  bring  the  out- 
law within  the  law  and  make  him  sul)ject  to  censure  and  expulsion,  and 
therefore  tend  to  make  the  profession  unattractive  to  him.  It  would  force 
him  to  overcome  his  limitations  due  to  his  nesjlect,  and  the  standard  of 
required  attainment  could  he  gradually  increased  if  found  desirable.  It 
matters  very  little  to  the  architect  of  acknowledged  reputation  that  there 
are  camp  stragglers.  It  matters  a  good  deal  to  the  public  whether  they  are 
pillaged  by  those  individuals.  The  personnel  of  the  licensing  bt)ard  natu- 
rally requires  careful  consideration :  but  as  the  duties  of  such  a  board  would 
require  but  little  time,  for  which  there  would  be  no  monetary  return,  it 
would  not  be  attractive  to  the  prt)fessional  politician.  Even  a  bad  govern- 
ment does  not  object  to  posing  as  a  friend  and  protector  of  the  people 
when  it  costs  nothing  to  do  so,  and  the  appointees  to  the  licensing  board 
for  architects  would  probably  be  men  of  ability.  But  even  if  they  were 
not,  the  statute  could  be  so  drawn  that  it  would  be  practically  self-acting, 
and  it  very  probably  would  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  architects 
themselves. — \V.  H.  C.  in  The  Brickbuilder. 

*  * 

Old  Furniture 

r~>  EXAISSAXCE  ART  made  a  great  change  in  architecture  and  this 
f^  change  was  exemplified  in  furniture.  Examples  of  16th  century 
chests,  cabinets,  tables,  seats,  sideboards,  etc.,  can  be  seen  in  mu- 
seums and  in  many  private  houses.  Pietra  dura,  or  inlay  of  hard  ])ebbles, 
agate,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  stones,  ivory  carved  and  inlaid,  carved  and 
gilt  wood,  marquetry  or  veneering  with  thin  woods,  tortoise  shell,  brass, 
etc..  were  used  in  making  sumptuous  furniture  during  the  first  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  Subjects  of  carving  or  relief  were  generally  drawn  from 
theological  or  cardinal  virtues,  from  classical  mythology,  from  the  seasons 
and  months,  etc.  The  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  detail,  which  are 
noticeable  in  the  furniture  of  the  16th  century,  declined  during  the  17th  all 
over  Europe.  The  framework  became  bulky  and  heavy  and  the  detail 
coarse.  To  this  period  belongs  the  name  of  Andre  Charles  Boule,  who 
furnished  the  palace  of  Versailles.  He  invented  or  perfected  a  beautiful 
system  of  veneering  with  brass  and  tortoise  shell,  brass  and  ebony,  occa- 
sionall}'  using  white  metal  besides. 

The  system  of  veneering,  or  coating  common  wood  with  slices  of  rare 
and  costly  woods,  fastened  down  by  glue  with  screw  presses  made  to  fit  the 
surface  to  be  covered,  came  into  general  use  in  the  18th  century.  Mar- 
quetry is  veneer  of  different  woods,  forming  a  mosaic  of  pictorial  or  orna- 
mental designs.  In  Italy,  in  Spain  and  throughout  the  dominions  of  Charles 
V  and  his  successors,  figure  subjects,  architectural  views,  and  c|uaint  in- 
teriors were  represented  in  these  materials.  Usually  two  or  three  woods 
were  employed;  they  were  tinted  by  means  of  heated  sand  in  iron  frames, 
and  the  tints  graduated  to  the  utmost  nicety.  Sometimes  these  effects 
were  produced  by  splitting  and  laying  slices  of  the  same  wockI  with  the 
grain  running  in  different  directions.  The  fine  marquetry  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  made  of  tulip-wood  or  mahogany,  with  lime,  pear,  holly,  beech  and 
other  light-colored  woods;  sometimes  in  ebony  and  ivory,  in  Italy  par- 
ticularly; or  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  latter  in  Holland. 

Looking-glasses  in  large  sheets  began  to  be  exported  from  Venice  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  cenKiry.  The  manufacture  was  established  at  Tourla- 
ville,  then  in  Paris,  and  about  the  same  time  at  Battersea  on  the  Thames — 
under  government  protection  in  both  countries. 

Robert  Martin,  who  used  fine  lac  polish,  gave  the  name  of  "Vernis 
Martin"  to  painted  and  polished  furniture  of  all  kinds,  from  carriages  and 
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wardrobes  to  fans  and  snuffboxes.  He  died  in  1763.  The  discovery  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  turned  attention  to  the  elegant  designs  of  the 
Greco-Roman  period.  Riesener,  David  Roentgen  (known  as  David)  and 
the  ciseleur  Gouthiere  are  well-known  names  of  French  cabinet-makers. 
Chippendale,  Lock,  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite  were  Englishmen  of  the 
same  period — the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  James  and  Robert  Adam 
designed  beautiful  satinwood  and  other  furniture  at  that  date.  Medallions 
of  porcelain  were  sometimes  inlaid  in  cabinet  fronts.  Most  of  these  manu- 
factures came  to  an  end  during  the  French  Revolution  and  the  long  war. 
The  Empire  style,  a  stiff',  affected  classicalism,  prevailed  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  shown  in  the  metal  mounts  of  veneered  ma- 
hogany furniture,  and  in  the  carving  of  chair  legs  and. backs. 

The  best  of  modern  furniture  is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  the  old,  but  is 
exceedingly  expensive  on  account  of  the  painstaking  care  that  must  be 
taken  in  its  manufacture  and  finish. — Exchange. 


The  Architect  and  the  Other  Fellow's  Time 

<<  yi  RCHITECTURE,"  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  plan,  wishes 
AA  to  pass  it  along.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  an  almost  Utopian  ap- 
pointment scheme ;  a  new  and  logical  idea,  and  one  that  should 
make  for  a  conservation  of  energy  in  this  age  of  efficienc\'.  Of  the  architect 
who  is  working  it  out  and  in  reference  to  his  scheme  it  is  said : 

He  is  a  very  busy  man — usually  busy  with  matters  that  will  not  permit 
of  interruption. 

Sometimes  in  the  past  people  whom  he  should  have  seen,  both  in  his 
own  interest  and  in  theirs,  have  called  a  dozen  times  without  being  able 
to  find  the  idle  moment  they  sought. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  he  discovered  that  people  he  really  wanted 
to  see  sometimes  did  not  come  back — opportunities  he  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  were  lost. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  his  business — because  absolute  concentration 
upon  the  matter  in  hand  is  strictly  essential — this  man  cannot  make  a 
practice  of  seeing  everyone  who  calls. 

This  is  the  plan  he  hit  on.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  he  is 
in  his  office. 

He  calls  this  his  appointment  hour,  and  during  this  hour  he  sees  every 
man  who  calls  for  from  one  to  three  minutes. 

He  sees  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appointment — merely 
arranging  for  an  interview. 

The  caller  states  the  nature  of  his  business,  but  the  details  are  not  dis- 
cussed. Our  friend  gives  only  enough  time  to  the  subject  to  determine 
whether  it  is  worth  going  on  with.  If  he  decides  that  it  is,  a  later  interview 
is  arranged,  and  sui¥icient  specific  time  is  set  aside  to  go  into  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

The  man  who  comes  in  in  the  morning  takes  his  turn.  If  there  is  no 
one  ahead  of  him  he  does  not  have  to  wait. 

If  he  is  able  to  make  an  appointment,  there  are  no  interruptions  when 
he  comes  prepared  to  talk  business. 

It  seems  like  a  conservation  of  time  that  would  almost  satisfy  Arnold 
Bennett. 

Perhaps  you  can  get  a  thought  out  of  it. 

Remember  it's  pretty  hard  to  place  a  real  value  on  the  other  fellow's 
time.  You  may  be  doing  him  a  real  injustice  if  you  waste  it. — Building 
Review. 
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Architecture  Tells  History 

To  most  people  it  is  a  matter  of  little  significance,  but  a  moment's 
thought  brings  the  sense  that  the  standing  of  the  people  is  perma- 
nently written  in  their  architectural  creations — not  only  in  material 
and  artistic,  but  spiritual  wealth  as  well.  The  bygone  nations,  to  the  man 
of  the  world,  are  rated  more  by  the  architectural  remains  than  by  their 
literature.  To  the  student,  both  architecture  and  literature  speak  clearly. 
The  whole  life  history  of  man  is  read  through  the  remains  that  time  has 
spared  and  his  place  in  the  scale  of  human  achievement  is  declared  thereby. 

Art  necessarily  follows  commerce.  The  first  needs  of  life  are  food  and 
shelter  and  in  a  new  country  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  lack  of 
accumulated  wealth  give  little  or  no  time  or  opportunity  for  the  finer  things 
of  life.  It  is  only  after  these  primitive  needs  are  secured  that  we  begin 
to  have  leisure  with  its  opportunities  for  the  development  of  literature 
and  art,  both  of  which  are  the  portrayal  of  various  phases  of  human  ex- 
perience, endowed  with  the  idealism  of  the  seeing  and  imaginative  mind. 

Now  that  wealth  is  being  accumulated  in  this  country,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  here  and  there  the  possibilities  of  its  use  for  the  general  good. 
The  importance  of  the  maxim  "Choose  well"  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent when  it  is  remembered  that  architectural  creations  are  material  and 
permanent  in  their  nature  and  therefore  persistent  in  their  efl'ect.  All  read- 
ily concede  that  their  lesson  should  be  for  good;  that  it  should  be  every 
one's  duty,  as  it  certainly  will  be  their  pleasure,  to  lend  every  aid  in  a 
choice  that  conduces  to  that  end. 

In  new  communities,  like  our  own,  where  we  still  elbow  the  aboriginal 
savage  and  where  still  live  men  who  have  carved  their  fortunes  from  the 
primitive  wilderness,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  be  encouraged  for  the  future. 

Strive  we  must  and  appeal  to  all  for  its  support.  It  is  for  the  common 
good  and  means  as  much  (perhaps  more)  to  the  man  in  the  street  as  to 
the  better  circumstanced,  for  no  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  that  which 
uplifts  without  responding  to  it  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  fact  of  the 
present  and  ever  increasing  fear  of  the  future  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  (anomalous  as  it  may  seem)  that  which  is  the  salvation  of  the  laborer, 
the  labor  saving  machine. — Exchange. 


Moidless  Concrete  Construction 

A  new  phase  in  Portland  cement  concrete  construction  which  should 
prove  of  practical  value  to  contractors  and  builders  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped and  many  ingenious  details  of  construction  have  been  worked 
out  to  take  care  of  practical  problems  which  the  contractor  encounters 
on  the  job.  This  new  plan  is  the  erection  of  reinforced  concrete  with- 
out the  use  of  forms  or  molds  of  any  kind ;  the  only  special  equipment 
necessary  being  a  few  inexpensive  gauge  strips  and  tamps.  The  walls 
in  this  construction  are  made  up  of  concrete  panels,  molded  flat  on  the 
ground  and  confined  within  light  steel  channels  (known  as  metal  lum- 
ber). The  channels  are  held  apart  by  steel  rods  which  also  serve  to 
reinforce  the  concrete.  When  the  panels  are  assembled,  the  channels  come 
together  back  to  back,  and  are  easily  locked  in  place.  This  method  of 
concrete  building  construction  is  claimed  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  sim- 
plicity, low  cost  and  adaptability. 
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ARCHITECTS 
AND 


Architects  were  urged  to  seek 
publicit}'  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Architectural  R  e- 
V  i  e  w  of  Boston, 
and  $50  reward  was 
PUBLICITY  oflfered  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  belief  and  con- 
^iction  of  any  live  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  or 
any  local  architectural  club,  which 
has  held  a  special  or  monthly  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1916.  at  which  local  newspaper 
men  were  present  as  honored  equals 
and  invited  guests,  and  which  was 
designed  to  acquaint  them  with 
what  the  architect  stands  for  in  his 
community  and  help  the  architects 
to  realize  what  the  representatives 
of  the  press  consider  to  be  '"news" 
in  architecture. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  should 
qualify  for  this  reward.  Its  attitude 
towards  the  press  has  always  been 
most  liberal,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  we  re- 
gret to  say. 

We  believe  that  the  editors  of  to- 
day are  generally  well  aware  of  the 
high  position,  public  spirit  and  value 
to  the  people  of  the  architectural 
profession.  This  is  true  because  the 
modern  editor,  worthy  of  his  place, 
is  enlightened.  He  holds  architect- 
ure in  its  proper  perspective  as  an 
active  agency  for  the  fine  results  of 
civilized  life.  The  modern  architect, 
worthy  of  his  place,  is  enlightened, 
too.  He  knows  the  help  which  the 
editors  can  give  to  his  profession. 
He  knows  that  he  is  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition for  good  work  :  his  profes- 
sion, also.  This  results  in  reporters 
being  present  at  important  meetings 
of  architects.  And  it  should  not  be 
necessary'  for  the  newspaper  man  to 
wait  for  an  invitation.  His  city  edi- 
tor should  have  the  date  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  night  of  the  chapter  on 
his  calendar.  A  reporter  would  then 
be  detailed  to  cover  the  meeting  and 
should  there  be  any  business  trans- 
acted of  a  private  nature,  officers  of 
the  chapter  need  only  call  the  scribe's 
attention  to  the  fact  and  the  infor- 
mation would  be  withheld  until  such 
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time  as  it  was  cunsidered  advisable 
to  release  it. 


DISFIGURING 
THE  CAPITAL 
CITY 


No  sooner  has  the  threatened  dis- 
tigurement  of  the  architectural  unity 
of  W'ashiugftoii, 
occas  i  o  n  e  d  by 
the  proposed 
substitu  t  i  o  n  of 
i)rick  for  stone  facing  in  the  new 
building-  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  been  a\crted  than  we  are 
confronted  with  another  artistic  bar- 
barism of  far  greater  moment,  com- 
ments the  New  Orleans  Review.  In 
fact,  work  has  actually  been  begun 
on  an  immense  central  heating, 
lighting  and  power  plant  right  on 
the  -Mall,  less  than  four  blocks  from 
the  Washington  Monument  and  in 
full  view  of  the  Capitol  and  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

In  the  first  instance  the  officials 
of  the  Treasury  Department  listened 
to  the  men  who  are  trying  to  make 
Government  architecture  distinctive, 
and  for  this  reason  their  conii)liance 
entitles  them  to  share  equally  '\iih 
the  architects  the  credit  for  the 
happy  result.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  co-operation  between 
those  who  have  the  matter  in  mind 
and  the  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  country  who  are  ardently  inter- 
ested in  making  Washington  the 
most  beautiful  capital  city  of  the 
New  W^orld  will,  in  the  case  of  the 
power  house,  produce  ecjually  as 
happy  results. 

It  appears  that  the  plans  for  the 
power  house  have  been  drawn  in  tl.e 
Supervising  Architect's  office  an  I 
the  contract  let  for  a  building  to 
occupy  the  unfortunate  site  desig- 
nated by  the  board  back  in  10].?. 
Through  inadvertence  there  was  a 
failure  to  submit  the  plans  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  before  signing  the  c  )n- 
tract,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  general  executive  order  cox  er- 
ing  the  plans  for  all  new  buildings 
of  a  public  nature  in  Washington. 

Having  gone  so  far  with  the  proj- 
ect, the  mistake  seems  almost  too 
imminent  for  prevention,  but  never- 
theless   the    American    Institute     of 


.\rchitects.  as  was  its  duty,  took  im- 
mediate action  to  focus  public  atlei- 
tion  upon  it. 

This  resulted  in  scores  of  protests 
which  were  telegraphefl  and  mailed 
to  Senators  and  Congressmen  by  the 
presidents  of  the  Chapters  of  the 
Institute  and  many  ])rivate  citizens. 
Leading  newspapers  throughout  t'r.e 
country  protested  vigorously,  many 
by  strong  editorials  in  support  of 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
I'ine  .Arts,  which  concluded  that  the 
])Iant  at  that  location  would  be  se- 
riously objectionable.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts,  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred,  which  repre- 
sents the  leading  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington who  are  interested  in  the 
Capital's  development,  together  with 
the  American  Civic  Association, 
have  joined  in  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  disapproval. 


San  Diego  Architects 

The  San  Diego  .■\rcliitectural  .\ssocia- 
tion  held  its  aiiniinl  meeting  March  25th, 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  general 
husiness.  The  following  ofTicers  were 
elected : 

President,  Charles  Cressey  (Quayle 
Bros.  &  Cressey). 

Vice-President,  W.  Tenipleton  John- 
son. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  Hafley, 
Jr.  (Wheeler  &  H alley). 

J.  B.  Lyman  is  the  retiring  president, 
during  whose  term  the  association  re- 
ceived oflficial  recognitif)n  hy  the  San 
Diego  City  Council  and  Board  of  Li- 
hrary  Trustees  in  architectural  questions 
before  those  bodies.  It  was  decided  to 
resume  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  association,  and  announcement  was 
made  of  an  interesting  paper  to  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting  on  "Builders'  Quan- 
titi;es,"  followed  hy  discussion  of  the 
system  as  the  basis  of  building  contracts. 
.Architect  Hebbard  reported  tentative 
consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  .Vrchitecture  in  .April  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Diego. 


Los  Angeles  Master  Builders 

Mr.  J.  F.  .Atkinson  lias  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Master  Builders'  .Associ- 
ation of  Los  Angeles.  Eric  Lund  is  the 
new  vice-president,  Walter  Slater  secre- 
tary and  Weymouth  Crowell  treasurer. 
G.  S.  Tuite  is  assistant  secretary.  The 
annual  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  din- 
ner at  the   Hotel   Hayward. 
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Shea  &  Lofquist  Busy 

Messrs.  Shea  &  Lofquist,  who  have  de- 
signed many  of  the  most  pretentious 
Catholic  churches  in  San  Francisco,  liave 
completed  plans  for  the  new  students' 
chapel  at  Menlo  Park,  for  St.  Patrick's 
Theological  Seminary,  and  a  contract  for 
its  construction  has  been  awarded.  The 
same  firm  is  preparing  plans  for  a  sar- 
cophagus to  be  built  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Archbishop  Riordan. 
Messrs.  Shea  &  Lofquist  have  also  made 
plans  for  an  addition  to  the  Star  of  the 
Sea  Church  on  Eighth  avenue  and  pre- 
liminary sketches  are  now  being  made 
for  a  five-story  store  and  loft  building 
to   be  built   south   of   Market   street,   San 

Francisco.      ^___ 

Large  Apartment  House 

C.  .\.  MeussdortTer,  Humboldt  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  has  completed 
plans  for  a  large  four-story  and  base- 
ment brick  apartment  house  to  be  erect- 
ed on  Jackson  street,  west  of  Franklin, 
San  Francisco.  There  will  be  two  sepa- 
rate buildings  owned  by  different  clients, 
but  connected  by  a  43-foot  court.  One 
structure  will  be  owned  by  S.  L.  Pyser 
and  the  other  by  S.  N.  Wood.  Each  will 
be  60x127  feet  and  will  contain  eight 
apartments  of  six  and  seven  rooms  each. 

$100,000  Contract 
William  Mooser,  the  San  F'rancisco 
architect,  has  recently  awarded  contracts 
aggregating  close  to  $100,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  Class  'A''  office  build- 
ing and  100-foot  clock  tower,  also  a 
power  house,  garage  and  flats,  for  the 
Ghirardelli  Chocolate  Company,  North 
Beach,   San    Francisco. 


Au«riran  3nHtttuIr  of  Arrljitf  rta 

(ORGANIZED   1857) 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President John  Lawrence  Mauran,  St.  Louis 

First  Vice-President C.  Grant  La  Farce, 

New  York 

Second  Vice-President Milton    B.    Medary, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary Burton  L.  Fenner,  New  York 

Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

Board  of  Directors 

For  One  Year — C.  Grant  La  Farge,  New 
York;  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York;  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,    New    York. 

For  Two  Years— W.  R.  B.  Willcox,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Octavius  Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  Walter 
Cook,    New    York. 

For  Three  Years — Edwin  H.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis; B.  J.  Lubschez,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Horace 
Wells   Sellers,    Philadelphia. 

San   Francisco   Chapter 

President    W.    B.    Faville 

Vice-President    Edgar    A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain     Schnaittacher 

_,  )  Herman  Barth 

Trustees j  Walter  Parker 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President S.    Tilden     Norton 

Vice-President J.    E.    Allison 

Secretary Fernand    Parmentier 

Acting   Secretary A.    R.   Walker 

Treasurer August  Wackerbabth 

Board  of  Directors 
RoBT.   D.   Farquhar     J.  J.  Blick       J.  J.  Backus 


Portland,   Ore.,  Chapter 

President Wm.    G.    Holford 

Vice-President Chester   J.    Hogue 

Secretary Jos.   Jacobberger 

Treasurer ■. J.   A.    Fouilhoux 

...  ,  )    Albert  E.  Doyle 

1RLSTEE5 f      p       ^       NaEAMORE 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.   Loveless,    Seattle 

First  Vice-President Jos.   S.   Cote,  Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove.    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held,  Spokane 

Secretary Daniel   R.   Huntington,    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth  P.   Storey,   Seattle 

1  James  H.  Schack 
Council ■<  W.    R.    B.   Willcox 

I  James  Stephen 


Olaltfarnia  &talr  Soarb  of  Arrl]ttrrturr 

KORTHESN    DISTBICT. 

President Edgar   A.   Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Cather  Newsom 


SOTTTHEBN     DISTBICT. 

President John  P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.     Roehrig 

(  Octavius  Morgan 
Members ■<  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

I  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 


&an  3ffrattriara  Arrhtlf  rtural  Qllub 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President    Chas.    Peter    Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary   John  F.  Beuttler 

Tre.\sueer    William    Helm 


iEncttnrrrB  anJi  ArrljitPrta  Asaoriatinn 
of  SioB  AttgplfB 

President A.    H.    Koebio 

First  Vice-President A.   S.   Bent 

Second  Vice-President Ira  H.  Francis 

Directors 

H.  L.  Smith,  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson 

A.  C.  Martin. 


&an  itp0o  Arrljttprtural  AaBoriattnn 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-Prlsidext W.    Templetox    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  J». 

Treasurer G.   A.    Haussen 


Partlan&  ArrljttPrtMral  Atplttr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier Edwin  Me 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


of  Hrcfjitectg 

Regular    Meetings    Second 
Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


President     - 
Vice-President 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Directors 


Frederick  H.  Meyer 
Charles  Peter  Weeks 
■  -  -  J.  Harry  Blohme 

John  Bake  well,  Jr.  and  Herman  Earth 
Committees  1915-16 
Education: — John  Bakevvell,  Jr.,  chairman;  B.  R.  Maybeck  and  W.  C.  Hayes. 
Entertainment  and  Meetings: — J.   Harry   Blohme,   chairman;   John   Reid,   Jr.,   and   Geo. 

W.  Kelham. 
Membership: — Charles   Peter   Weeks,  chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme,  John   Bakevvell,  Jr., 
Herman  Barth  and  Frederick  H.  Meyer. 


Architects  Enjoy  Lectures 

The  members  of  tlie  San  Francisco  So- 
ciety of  .Architects  have  taken  keen  in- 
terest and  not  a  little  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing the  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Art,"  given  at  the 
Art  Institute  under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association.  These 
lectures  have  been  given  by  Arthur  Up- 
ham  Pope,  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  California,  the 
course  comprising  eight  distinct  lectures, 
the  lirst  one  being  delivered  on  March 
23d,  the  second  on  March  30th,  the  third 
April  6th;  others  will  be  delivered  on 
April  13th,  20th  and  27th.  The  two  con- 
cluding lectures  will  be  given  on  May 
4th  and  May  11th.  The  one  which  most 
interested  the  architects  was  given  on 
April  20th,  when  Mr.  Pope's  subject  was 
"Some  Tlieories  of  Architecture." 

Fabre  &  Bearwald  Busy 

Among  the  San  Francisco  architects 
who  have  noticed  improved  business  con- 
ditions are  Messrs.  Fabre  &  Be.-irwald. 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco.  They  have  a  two-story  con- 
crete building  for  Frank  and  Lewis 
Canes  to  cost  $18,000;  a  si.\-room,  two- 
story  frame  and  plaster  house  to  be 
erected  at  Redwood  City  for  F.  Ferve, 
and  a  three-story  and  basement  concrete 
store  and  hotel  to  be  erected  at  Post  and 
Polk  streets.  There  will  be  five  stores 
and  about  36  rooms,  part  of  which  will 
have  connecting  baths. 

Frame   Residence 

A.  A.  Lobree,  with  the  Great  Western 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  having  plans  drawn  by  Al- 
fred H.  Jacobs  for  a  frame,  brick  veneer 
and  stucco  residence  to  be  erected  on 
Eleventh  avenue  and  A  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Addition   to   Emporium   Building 

In  addition  to  tlie  fact  already  pub- 
lislied  regarding  the  addition  to  the  Em- 
porium Building,  San  Francisco,  the 
architect,  Morris  Bruce,  Flood  Building, 
San  Francisco,  states  that  the  scheme  to 
be  carried  out  is  the  same  as  the  one 
planned  by  Albert  Pissis,  prior  to  his 
death  two  years  ago.  The  plans  have 
been  completed  and  there  will  be  no 
changes  made  to  speak  of.  One  addi- 
tional floor  will  be  added  to  the  present 
Market-street  building,  while  the  Mis- 
sion-street property  of  the  Emporium 
will  be  improved  with  a  si.\-story  Class 
"A"  warehouse.  Besides  this  a  three- 
story  wing  is  contemplated,  the  entire 
work    to    cost    in    the    neighborliood    of 

$500,000.  : 

Architect  Mohr  Receives  Recognition 
N.  W.  Mohr,  formerly  of  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Fabre  &  Mohr,  has  re- 
ceived recognition  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  that  corporation  hav- 
ing recently  sent  its  check  to  Mr.  Mohr 
as  compensation  for  w^ork  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  preliminary  plans  for 
the  Exposition.  Mr.  Mohr  was  one  of 
the  first  to  suggest  carrying  out  the 
present  Civic  Center  plan  for  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  in  conjunction  with 
the    Exposition    scheme. 


Big  Apartment  House 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Sjlvain 
Schnaittacher  for  a  seven-story  rein- 
forced concrete  and  brick  veneer  apart- 
ment house  to  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
McDonald  &  Kahn  on  the  east  side  of 
Stockton  street,  south  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  for  Dr.  Hartland  Law.  The 
building  will  contain  100  rooms  arranged 
in  apartments  of  two  and  three  rooms 
each,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$150,000. 
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City  Planning  Conference 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest 
in  city  planning,  several  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  a  number  of 
city  oflficials  gathered  at  a  dinner  in  the 
St.  Francis  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
length}'  discussion  regarding  the  syste- 
matic beautification  of  the  city,  decided 
that  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  Mayor 
Rolph  to  appoint  the  city  planning  com- 
mission. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
were  City  Attorney  Percj'  V.  Long,  who 
took  up  the  legal  side  of  the  subject; 
John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  who  outlined  a  general 
scheme  of  park  units,  and  School  Direct- 
or A.  .\.  D'.^ncona,  who  spoke  on  play- 
grounds. 

\V.  B.  Faville,  president  of  San  Fran- 
cisco chapter,  presided  at  the  dinner, 
which  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
at  which  city  planning  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  its  various  phases.  The  beau- 
tification of  the  Embarcadero  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  ne.xt  meeting,  and  at  the 
third  the  D.  H.  Burnham  general  plan 
for  beautifying  San  Francisco  will  be 
considered.     

Hillside  Residence  Apartments 
More  than  a  year  ago  Henry  C.  Smith, 
the  San  Francisco  architect,  prepared 
plans  for  a  large  concrete  community 
residence  building  to  be  erected  on  a 
50- vara  lot  on  Russian  Hill,  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Green  and  Taylor 
streets.  San  Francisco.  On  account  of 
business  conditions  it  was  not  deemed 
wise  to  go  ahead  with  the  enterprise 
at  that  time.  The  project  has  now  been 
fully  financed,  it  is  said,  and  the  archi- 
tect is  preparing  to  take  figures  and  let 
contracts  for  actual  construction.  The 
building  will  be  fireproof  throughout, 
with  reinforced  concrete  walls  and  floors, 
and  metal  lath  partitions.  There  will  be 
16  residences,  of  from  5  to  12  rooms 
each,  each  residence  having  an  individ- 
ual entrance.  A  feature  will  be  an  elec- 
tric tram  elevator. 


Brick   Packing    House 

A  three-story  brick  packing  house 
will  be  erected  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Pacific  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  plans  by  Herman  Barth,  12 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  build- 
ing is  for  Frye  &  Company  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  will  cost  $40,000. 


Another  Hospital  for  Palo  Alto 

It  is  reported  that  the  old  Hughes 
place  in  Palo  Alto  has  been  purchased 
by  one  of  the  Hooper  heirs  and  the 
building  will  be  converted  into  a  hospi- 
tal for  convalescent  patients. 


City  Hall  May  Be  Converted  Into  Hotel 

Messrs.  Wright  &  Rushforth,  354 
Pine  street,  San  I'rancisco,  have  made 
plans  for  extensive  alterations  to 
the  old  San  P'rancisco  City  Hall, 
recently  vacated  by  the  various  city 
oflficials.  This  building  was  originally 
designed  for  a  hotel  and  the  plans  for 
same  were  practically  completed  when 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  city  to 
lease  tlie  building  as  a  temporary  city 
hall.  The  original  plans  will  now  be  fol- 
lowed to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  said. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  and  base- 
ment and  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Whitcomb  estate. 


Oakland  Wants  Oakland  Labor  Only 

Charges  that,  after  promises  were 
made  to  employ  local  labor,  the  work 
on  the  Count}'  Infirmary  is  being  done 
by  San  Francisco  workmen,  were  made 
last  month  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Supervisor  Charles  Heyer  declared 
that  wholesale  dismissals  of  .\lameda 
County  workmen  had  been  made  in  favor 
of  San   Francisco   workmen. 

"Hereafter  I  will  never  vote  for  a  San 
Francisco  contractor  or  any  other  out- 
side of  the  county,"  he  said. 


San  Jose  Architects 

Frank  D.  Wolfe,  the  San  Jose  architect, 
has  moved  from  the  Bank  of  Italy  Build- 
ing to  the  Auzerais  Building.  Mr.  Wolfe 
has  plans  completed  for  two  large  com- 
mercial garages  and  a  number  of  attract- 
ive  bungalows. 

William  Binder  has  prepared  plans  for 
a  two-story  store  and  office  building  for 
himself.  The  store  will  be  occupied  by 
the  San  Jose  agency  of  the  Bass-Hueter 
Paint  Company,  while  the  offices  will 
be  fitted  up  especially  for  Mr.  Binder's 
architectural  practice.  The  building  will 
be  erected  on  South  First  street  and  will 
cost  about  $15,000. 


Oxnard  School  Building 

Messrs.  Allison  &  Allison.  1405  Hiber- 
nian Building.  Los  Angeles,  are  prepar- 
ing working  plans  for  the  proposed 
grammar  school  building  at  Oxnard.  It 
will  contain  six  classrooms,  an  auditori- 
um to  seat  500,  and  sloyd  and  domestic 
science  departments.  The  construction 
will  be  hollow  tile  or  brick  walls,  cement 
plaster  e.xterior,  clay  tile  roof,  maple 
floors,  shower  baths  and  lockers,  electric 
wiring,  plenum  system  of  heating.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $45,000. 


Santa  Rosa  Theater 

Santa  Rosa  is  to  have  an  up-to-date 
theater  to  seat  1500  people.  The  owner 
is   Thos.   C.   Reavis   of  Berkeley. 
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$20,000  Stockton  Crematory 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  E.  B, 
Brown,  Masonic  Temple  Bnildintj.  Stock- 
ton, for  a  $20,000  crematory  for  the 
Stockton  Crematory  Co.,  tlie  incorpora- 
tors of  which  are  \V.  A.  Wishart  of  Oak- 
land, Dr.  Chas.  L.  Tisdale  of  .\lameda 
and  Attorneys  Thomas  Lontitt  and  De- 
Witt  Clary  of  Stockton.  Building  will 
be  in  the  mission  style,  with  cement  ex- 
terior and  tile  roof.  There  will  be  a 
chapel  with  stained  glass  windows,  in- 
cluding four  ten-foot  art  glass  windows 
and  an  8.Kl7-foot  art  glass  skylight. 


Government  Wharf 

The  oflfice  of  the  supervising  super- 
intendent, room  403.  Post  Ofifice,  San 
Francisco,  will  receive  proposals  until 
3  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  1st,  for  removing 
the  entire  superstructure  of  tlie  present 
disinfecting  wharf,  including  all  equip- 
ment, etc..  at  the  U.  S.  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, Hawaii,  and  reconstructing  same  on 
new  concrete  foundations.  The  wharf  is 
304  feet   long. 


Techau  Tavern  Cafe 
Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Politeo.  First 
National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco, 
have  let  the  principal  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  cafe  in  the 
rear  of  the  .Arcadia  Dancing  Pavilion  at 
Eddy  and  Jones  streets,  for  the  Techau 
Tavern  Company,  to  Messrs.  Barrett  & 
Hilp,  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco. 
The  dancing  pavilion  is  being  converted 
into  an  ice  skating  rink. 


Salinas  Paper  to  Build 

Duncan  Stirling  and  D.  A.  Madeira,  the 
owners  of  the  Salinas  Index,  have  pur- 
chased from  the  Hughes  heirs  the  lot  at 
the  corner  of  West  Gabilan  and  Salinas 
streets,  and  construction  will  begin 
shortly  on  a  substantial  concrete  build- 
ing which   will  be  the  new  home  of  the 

Index.  

Salt  Water  Bathing  Plant 

B.  A.  Minor  and  C.  C.  Boynton  have 
been  granted  a  franchise  by  the  Alameda 
City  Council  to  install  a  pipe  line  and 
storage  tank  system  in  South  Park  street 
for  a  bathing  pavilion.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  hot  salt  water  bath  house  to 
cost  $70,000.  Minor  is  a  prominent  bath- 
ing resort  operator  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia.   

Big  Warehouse  for  Oakland 

Messrs.  Burrell  &  Richardson,  Al- 
bany Block,  Oakland,  have  let  a  con- 
tract to  F.  A.  Muller,  Syndicate  Build- 
ing, Oakland,  for  the  construction  of  an 
eight-story  Class  "B"  reinforced  con-- 
Crete  warehouse  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadwaj',  north  of  Piedmont  avenue, 
Oakland,  for  the  Lyon  Storage  and  Mov- 
ing Company.     Contract  price  is  $60,000. 


Stanford  Art  Museum 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one- 
story  Class  "C"  art  building,  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  university  campus,  Palo  .*\lto. 
Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Browne,  are  the 
architects.  The  building  will  be  198x60 
feet  and  will  have  concrete  foundations, 
brick  walls,  stone  facing,  steel  roof 
trusses  and  lintels,  wood  paneling  and 
stucco  interior  finish,  clay  tile  and  com- 
position roof.  The  work  will  be  let  in 
some  eight  or  ten  different  segregations. 


Chalmers  to  Have  Coast  Factory 

Hugli  Chalmers,  i>resident  of  the  Chal- 
mers .Automobile  Company  of  Detroit, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  mo- 
tor cars  in  the  United  States,  will  estab- 
lish an  assembling  plant  in  California, 
probably  in  Oakland,  to  care  for  the 
company's  Pacific  Coast  business. 


May  Build  $200,000  Storage  Reservoir 

It  is  currently  reported  in  Richmond 
that  the  Peoples  Water  Co..  under  its 
reorganization  plan,  will  build  a  storage 
reservoir  in  San  Pablo  Valley,  three 
miles  above  the  town  of  San  Pablo,  to 
store  a  billion  gallons  of  water,  and  that 
the  cost  will  be  $200,000. 


To  Remodel  Five-Story  Building 
The  Fink  &  Schindler  Company  of 
Sati  F'rancisco  have  been  given  the  con- 
tract to  remodel  the  five-story  building 
at  51  Grant  avenue,  San  Francisco,  and 
install  a  new  front  and  mahogany  fix- 
tures for  the  Wm.  G.  White  Co.,  Inc., 
agents  for  Knox  hats.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $10,000. 

Will  Erect  Apartment  House  in  Oakland 

Monsiin  Bros..  1907  Bryant  street.  San 
Francisco,  will  erect  for  themselves  a 
three-story  20-room  frame  apartment 
house  in  Oakland  on  the  south  side  of 
15th  street,  west  of  Brush.  The  building 
will  cost  $10,000.  Plans  were  prepared 
by  D.   C.  Coleman,  San  Francisco. 


Ten  Four-Room   Houses 

Edward  F.  Helms,  4303  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans 
for  ten  houses  to  be  erected  by  himself 
for  investment  purposes  on  Santa  Ynez 
avenue  in  Mission  Terrace,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Each  house  will  have  an  English 
basement,  and  will  contain  four  and  live 
rooms  with  bath  and  garage. 


Private  School  for  Girls 
Miss  Julia  Morgan  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  one  and  two-story  frame  and 
plaster  group  of  school  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  Jackson  street,  near  Lyon, 
San  Francisco,  for  Miss  Katherine  D. 
Burke.  There  will  he  an  assembly  hall 
and  fourteen  class  rooms.  About  $40,000 
will    be    expended. 
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Will  Design  Many  Homes 

Norman  B.  Coulter.  ISIaskey  Building, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  commissioned 
by  Judge  Trout  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
first  of  at  least  100  houses  to  be  erected 
in  a  new  tract  near  Redwood  City.  They 
will  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each. 
Construction  will  be  frame,  brick  veneer 
and  stucco,  with  composition  roof,  hard- 
wood floors,  brick  and  tile  fireplaces,  hot 
air  heating,  etc. 


Cline   Will   Superintend 

Edgar  H.  Cline  has  accepted  a  propo- 
sition from  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  new  fish 
hatchery  building  near  Independence  in 
the  Owens  River  Valley.  The  plans  for 
the  building  were  prepared  by  the  State 
Architect.     It   will  cost  about  $30,000. 


Sacramento  Native  Sons'  Building 

Washington  J.  Miller,  Lachman  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  four-story  lodge  building  for  the 
Native  Sons  at  Sacramento,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  is  $140,000.  The 
lodge  intends  to  go  ahead  with  the  build- 
ing this  year. 


Parochial   School   for  Vallejo 

Smith  O'Brien.  Humboldt  Bank  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  parochial  school  for  the  Catholic 
parish  at  Vallejo.  The  building  will  be 
largely  of  frame  construction,  and  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000. 


Interlocking  Tile   Now  Permitted 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors have  finally  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  building  ordinance  permitting  the 
use  of  interlocking  hollow  tile.  This  will 
give    the    concrete    interests    some    keen 

competition.  

Palo  Alto  Bank 

The  Palo  Alto  Bank  will  erect  a  two- 
story  building  on  the  site  of  its  present 
structure.  No  architect  has  been  em- 
ployed as  3'et. 


Engineer    Designs    Factory 

Engineer  Maurice  Couchot  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  reinforced  concrete 
factory  to  be  erected  on  the  Foothill 
Boulevard,  Oakland,  for  V.  K.  Sturgis, 
and  which  will  be  the  home  of  a  new 
California  enterprise — the  Pacific  Tire 
and  Tread  Company. 


Will  Build  One  Hundred  Cottages 
The  Lorden  Building  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  J.  P.  Lorden  'Mill  Com- 
pany, 451  Fifth  street.  San  Francisco, 
will  build  100  cottages  at  Forest  Knolls, 
the  property  of  the  Lagunitas  Develop- 
ment Company,  near  San  Rafael,  Marin 
County.  

San  Jose  Architect  to  Build 

William  Binder,  the  San  Jose  archi- 
tect, has  prepared  plans  for  a  two-story 
store  and  office  building  which  he  will 
erect  for  himself  on  his  South  First 
street  property.  The  building  will  cost 
about  $12,000. 


Will   Build  Redwood  Bungalow 

The  redwood  bungalow  which  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  and  which  was  designed 
by  Louis  C.  Mullgardt,  will  be  dupli- 
cated at  Los  Gatos  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Coleman  of  that  city. 


Recognition  for  Fresno  Architects 
jMessrs.  Swartz  &  Swartz,  Fresno  arch- 
itects, have  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
liare  plans  for  the  new  Elks  building 
at  Visalia  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 
This  firm  designed  the  new  Fresno  Elks 
building  just   completed. 


Brick  Church 

Robert  H.  Orr,  1301  Van  Nuys  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  brick  church  for  the  First  Christian 
congregation  at  Selma.  The  building 
will  be  "L"  shaped,  one  story  and  base- 
ment, and  of  Gothic  design. 
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"Veneered  Panels 
tKat  ARE  g'ood  — 
order  today  from 


WYBRO    Panels    are  of 
Proven  Quality 

Thousand  of  particular  contractors  have  tested  and 
PROVEN  the  quality  of  W'YBRO  Panels. 

You  take  no  chances  in  ordering  WTfBRO  Panels 
for  they  are  of  PROVEN  QUALITY.  They  SATISFY. 
168  varieties  to  choose  from. 
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"Do  It  Electrically" 

Special  Articles  this  Month  on  "Flood  Lighting,"  "Lighting 
the  Home,"  and  "San  Francisco's  New  White  Way" 


Flood  Lighting* 

U>-     FRANK     A.     BENFORD,    Jr.,     in     Lighting 
Journal. 

FIRST  amoner  the  rules  of  arcliitecture 
is  that  of  usefulness.  Every  build- 
ing is  built  lor  some  particular  service 
and  the  treatment  of  the  exterior  must 
be  suitable  to  that  use.  The  appearance 
of  a  home,  an  office  building  or  a  churcli 
is  entirely  different.  This  difference 
does  not  arise  from  any  deliberate  plan- 
ning, but  because  each  serves  its  pur- 
pose best  bj'  being  different.  This  mat- 
ter of  harmony  makes  any  kind  of  light- 
ing difficult,  and  some  kinds  impossible. 


Effect   secured   -when    outline   linhling    is    used. 

Incandescent  lamps  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  to  outline  a  roller  coaster, 
a  steam  yacht  or  a  theater  entrance, 
but  who  could  dare  outline  a  church, 
a  statue  or  any  historical  building?  Try 
to  make  such  an  installation  effective, 
striking,  and  at  the  same  time  dignified, 
and  the  reason  for  flood  lighting  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  makes  possible  an  ex- 
tension of  the  range  of  spectacular  light- 
ing in  a  direction  not  considered  possi- 
ble  a   few   years   ago. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  an  example,  that 
we  have  been  requested  to  light  up  the 
front  of  a  big  department  store.  If  we 
outline  the  windows,  cornices,  corners, 
etc.,  we  undoubtedly  get  a  large  quantity 

•Illustrations  selected  by  this  magazine. 


of  light  upon  the  building.  The  man 
that  pays  for  such  an  installation  has  a 
hazy  idea  that  he  is  attracting  attention 
to  his  building.  What  he  really  draws 
attention  to  is  the  lamps.  When  the 
lighting  switch  is  closed  the  lamps  come 
out  and  the  building  retires  for  the  night. 
The  result  is  that  the  department  store 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  roller 
coaster  than  is  good  for  business.  The 
building  which,  in  the  daytime,  was  a 
solid,  substantial  structure  fitting  for  a 
solid,  substantial  business  often  becomes 
an  unreal  skeleton  work  of  glare  and 
gloom.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  an 
architect  to  enthuse  over  such  a  result 
and  it  will  be  just  as  difficult  to  get  the 
owner  enthusiastic  over  outlining  after 
he  has  seen  a  good  example  of  flood 
lighting. 

A  building  facade  flooded  with  light 
presents  an  attractive  appearance  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  the  building, 
not  the  lighting,  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
Second,  the  means  of  illumination  is 
concealed  and  does  not  distract  atten- 
tion. Third,  the  building  appears  natural 
and  real — exactly  the  impression  sound 
psychology  dictates. 

Nearly  every  detail  of  any  facade  is  a 
development  that  has  come  through  long 
experience.  To  the  amateur,  the  flying 
buttresses,  arches,  spires,  and  general 
treatment  of  any  of  the  world-famous 
cathedrals  may  seem  to  exist  purely  for 
effect.  Such  is  not  tlie  case,  for  each 
part  has  a  definite  historical  and  struc- 
tural reason  for  being,  and  good  lighting 
specialists  must  treat  these  details  with 
due  deference.  We  may  not  often  come 
in  contact  with  cathedrals  in  our  daily 
business,  but  we  do  come  into  daily 
touch  with  business  buildings  that  are 
just  as  ornate  and  beautiful,  in  their 
way.  as  a  cathedral.  The  highly  ornate 
buildings,  and  these  are  the  most  likely  to 
require  flood  liglhting,  represent,  after 
all,  merely  glorified  common  sense.  In 
order  to  illuminate  them  in  a  common 
sense  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  requirements. 

Flood  lighting,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of 
outdoor  lighting,  is  a  very  recent  thing. 
The  light  under  which  architects  work 
and  judge  their  work  is  natural  daylight. 
The  light  of  day  is  a  rather  complicated 
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affair.  l)iit  we  may  consider  it  as  being 
composed  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  and  a 
large  quantity  of  diflfused  cloud  ligbt. 
The  sunlight  gives  sharp  edges  and  shad- 
ows to  a  facade,  while  the  cloud  lig'ht 
tills  in  the  shadows  and  relieves  the 
strong  contrast.  Sunlight  alone  gives 
harsh  contrasts  that  are  displeasing  and 
cloud  light  alone  makes  everything 
equally  bright  and  the  result  is  flatness 
and  lack  of  detail.  The  happj-  medium 
is  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  it  is  this 
mixture  that  we  should  trj-  to  duplicate 
for  night  effects. 

The  correct  method  of  flood  lighting 
is  to  have  a  strong  beam  of  uniform  di- 
rection, to  give  form  and  details,  and  a 
weaker,  diffused  beam  to  relieve  the 
shadows.  Where  it  is  possible,  the 
strong  beam  should  have  a  downward 
angle,  and  should  always  come  from 
one  side.  The  shadow  lighting  may  then 
come  from  the  opposite  side  and  have 
a  horizontal,  or  upward,  direction.  These 
directions  are  not  always  possible  to  ob- 
tain, but  the  closer  they  are  approached 
the  better  will  be  the  results. 

The  location  of  flood  lighting  equip- 
ment is  largely  up  to  the  man  on  the 
job.  There  are  many  ways  of  lighting 
nearly  every  building  proposition  that 
may  come  up,  and  the  details  sent  to 
the  illuminating  engineer  can  hardly  be 
made  too  complete.  One  point  that  is 
especially  apt  to  'be  overlooked  is  that 
the  flood  lig*lUing  unit  is  essentially  a 
long  range  device.  If  the  surface  to  be 
illuminated  is  large,  the  projector  may 
be  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
feet  or  even  more.  The  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  unit  is  not  lowered  by  long 
distances,  so  long  as  the   beam  of  light 


can  be  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
facades. 

There  is  such  a  number  of  things  in 
favor  of  flood  lighting,  such  as  first  cost, 
efficiency,  maintenance  and  general  re- 
sults, that  tbe  most  surprising  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  was  not  discovered 
before.  

Home-Made  Electric   Light 

Having  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
size  of  the  electric  light  bills  coming  into 
his  house  each  month,  Thomas  B.  Wells 
of  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  has  installed  a 
plant  in  his  own  home  which  seems  to 
combine  the  highest  de.grees  of  effi- 
cienc}',  convenience  and  economy.  The 
current  is  manufactured  from  a  10-horse- 
power  gas  engine. 

He  has  reduced  the  cost  of  lighting 
liis  house  from  18  cents  to  1  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour.  He  manufactures  his  own 
ice  at  a  cost  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  He  uses  electric  power  for  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cooking,  heating  his  house, 
operating  a  vacuum  cleaner,  running  a 
moving  picture  machine  and  a  phono- 
graph and  supplying  himself  with  count- 
less other  conveniences  not  found  in  the 
average  home.  He  has  devised  mechan- 
isms for  mixing  bread,  freezing  ice 
cream,  polishing  silver,  sharpening 
knives,  chopping  meats,  slicing  potatoes 
and  even  electrocuting  mice.  He  has  an 
apparatus  for  drying  hair  after  a  sham- 
poo, an  electric  fountain  for  table  deco- 
ration and  is  still  working  on  new  things. 

The  engine  which  supplies  all  the  cur- 
rent for  these  operations  is  of  the  four- 
cycle, water-cooled  gasoline  type.  It  is 
directly  connected  to  a  five-kilowatt  gen- 
erator,   supplying    direct    current    to    115 
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volts.  While  the  saving  and  convenience 
is  great,  the  initial  cost  ol  installing  such 
a  plant  is  prohibitive  for  the  average 
house-owner.  Mr.  Wells  has  figured  out 
a  "block  system,"  intended  to  cover  a 
block  of  ten  residences,  by  which  tlie 
cost  of  electric  current  for  all  needed 
purposes  can  be  supplied  to  each  at  the 
rate  of  one-tenth  cent  for  a  kilowatt 
hour,  as  against  the  10  cents  charged  by 
some  municipal  electric  companies. — 
Pittsburg  Gazette. 


"America's    Electrical    Week" 

"America's  Electrical  Week"  has  been 
selected  by  the  campaign  executive  com- 
mittee as  the  official  name  for  the  great 
electrical  celebration,  December  2  to  9, 
1916.  A  start  has  already  been  made  on 
the  nation-wide  campaign  which  from 
every  indication  will  surpass  even  the 
wonderful  results  accomplished  bj-  the 
1915  "Electrical  Prosperity  Week." 

The  history,  and  how  results  were  ob- 
tained bj'  the  different  interests  during 
the  week  of  1915,  has  been  published  by 
the  Society  for  Electrical  Development 
in  a  most  attractive  S2-page  book  en- 
titled "The  Story  of  the  Week."  The 
book  has  been  given  a  complimentary 
distribution  of  25,000  copies.  It  will  be 
of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  local  com- 
mittees during  the   1916  campaign. 

The  name  "America's  Electrical  Week" 
was  chosen  this  year  because  of  its  time- 
liness, rhe  patriotic  thought  it  conveys, 
the  national  aspect  the  name  indicates, 
its  euphony,  and  its  appeal  to  every  citi- 
zen. The  date  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year,  which  was  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  time  of  the  year, 
as  it  began  the  Christmas  drive  for  big 
business. 

"Electrical  Prosperity  Week"  was 
again  considered  for  the  name,  but  while 
it  splendidly  served  its  purpose  last  year 
with  prosperity  as  the  theme,  this  year 
it  was  thought  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  use  a  different  name,  and  "America's 
Electrical  Week"  met  with  the  approval 
of  both  the  campaign  executive  com- 
mittee and  advisory  committee. 


Architectural  Commission 
The  Los  .Angeles  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors has  had  under  consideration  for  some 
time  a  proposal  to  establish  an  advisory 
board  of  architects  to  pass  upon  archi- 
tectural plans  for  county  buildings.  It 
is  proposed  to  appoint  three  to  five  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Southern  California  Chapter 
of  the  American^  Institute  of  .Architects 
to  act  as  a  county  art  commission,  the 
members  to  serve  without  compensation. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  would 
be  to  encourage  architectural  merit  in 
the  design  of  county  buildings,  bridges 
and  other  structures. 


Lighting    the    Home 

Hy   .\S1)U1<V    KKKD- 

THE  proper  lighting  of  the  home  re- 
quires a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  reflection  and  diffusion  of  light 
on  the  part  of  the  illuminating  engi- 
neer than  for  the  lighting  of  a  cathedral. 
There  are  so  many  psychological  as 
well  as  artistic  situations  to  emphasize 
or  to  harmonize,  and  which  are  seldom 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  architect. 
This  is  proven  by  the  frequency  with 
which  architects  relegate  the  lighting  of 
an  inspired  interior  scheme  to  some  com- 
mercially interested  or  subsidized  elec- 
trical engineer,  the  results  of  which 
are  so  out  of  harmony  as  to  obscure  his 
art.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
trical engineer  does  not  comprehend  the 
art  of  the  architect,  simply  looking  upon 
his  achievement  as  tliat  of  a  successful 
building  operation  or  commercial  trans- 
action, and  also  partly  because  the  archi- 
tect is  not  distur1)ed  by  the  incongruous 
lighting  of  an  interior  which  appears  to 
him  as  being  just  as  beautiful  with  light 
as   without. 

This  was  only  recently  very  forcibly 
brought  to  the  writer's  attention  at  a 
very  largely  attended  meeting  of  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  representative  men 
assembled  to  consider  an  extensive  and 
important  lighting  scheme. 

The  room  assigned  for  this  meeting 
was  a  replica  of  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Doges  of  Venice.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers of  the  evening,  a  really  great  arclii- 
tect,  in  extolling  the  architectural  beau- 
ties of  the  room,  was  so  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  Venetian  idea  pre- 
sented by  such  a  perfect  example  of  tlie 
architecture  of  that  period  that  he  was 
totally  oblivious  to  the  lighting  scheme, 
whose  incongruity  was  so  apparent,  as  ap- 
plied to  modern  conditions  and  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  a  cause  of  re- 
mark by  many  who  would  not  have  other- 
wise taken  notice  of  the  lighting  scheme,  if 
modern  lighting  schemes  had  not  been  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting. 

By  a  study  of  the  effects  of  light  and 
shadow  we  are  enabled  to  produce  by 
different  degrees  and  color  of  light  the 
most  charming  contrasts,  and  with  the 
aid  of  furniture,  paintings,  sculptures, 
etc.,  suggest  comfort,  coziness,  cheerful- 
ness, reverence,  the  seasons,  dawn.  dusk, 
etc.,  or  emphasize  any  artistic  feature 
and  make  obscure  some  objectionable 
corner,  alcove  or  pillar. 

In  the  same  manner  the  artistic  sense 
in  a  house  may  be  destroyed  by  immoderate 
lighting  and  this  may  consist  of  too 
much  or  not  enough,  or  a  sameness 
throughout  as  evenly  diffused  light  as 
from  indirect  lighting. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  give  here  the 

•Mr.  Reed  is  District  Manatfer  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  Luminous  I'nit  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
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method  used  in  producing  any  desired 
result,  but  a  recommendation  of  how  to 
pave  the  way  for  artistic  lighting,  and 
the  modest  home  can  be  more  adequately 
and  properly  taken  care  of  with  as  small 
an  outlay  for  fixtures  by  consulting  the 
illuminating  engineer  as  by  ignoring  his 
existence,  and  with  less  regrets;  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  gas  or  electric  fixture 
is  not  primarily  intended  for  an  orna- 
ment, while  in  some  cases  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  art.  The  most  neces- 
sary thing  in  lighting  the  home  is 
thought  and  the  best  plans  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  tour  of  the  building,  either  ac- 
tual or  imaginary,  with  its  occupant,  deter- 
mining the  finish  of  the  woodwork,  the 
color  and  design  of  the  wall  coverings 
and  hangings,  the  purpose  of  this  room, 
its  arrangement  and  how  it  is  to  be 
furnished  and  the  "period"  in  which  it  is 
to  be  furnished  (some  parts  must  be  an- 
tique to  be  modern),  the  location  of  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  the  view  to  be  left 
open   or  obscured. 

Provision  in  the  position  of  outlets 
should  always  be  provided  for,  so  that 
changes  can  be  made«quickly  and  inex- 
pensively. Then  the  monotony  of  a 
"set"  arrangement  of  furniture,  by  not 
being  able  to  rearrange  the  furnishings 
and  light,  is   not  likely  to  occur. 


Los  Angeles  Architects'   Meeting 

J.  Constantine  Hillman,  architect,  of 
Pasadena,  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  his  transcontinental  motor  trip 
before  the  members  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter  of  the  .^.merican  In- 
stitute of  Architects  at  their  April  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Hillman  traveled  from  Pasa- 
dena to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Lin- 
coln  Highway. 

At  the  business  session,  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  competitions,  com- 
mittee on  ethics  and  practice,  and  board 
of  directors  was  read.  Mr.  J.  E.  Allison 
reported  that  the  memhers  of  the  Chap- 
ter were  loyally  supporting  the  ethics 
and  rules  of  the  Institute  in  refraining 
from  participating  in  competitions  which 
were  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Institute  rules. 

The  Chapter  voted  to  recommend  that 
an  amendment  be  made  to  the  building 
ordinance  to  permit  the  use  of  unan- 
nealed  wire  for  spiral  reinforcing  in  con- 
crete construction  as  asked  for  by  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Martin.  The  reason  for  asking 
for  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  annealed  wire  at  present. 

Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  John  C.  Aus- 
tin, the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
communications  to  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change and  old  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation commending  them  upon  the  stand 
their  organizations  had  taken  in  adopt- 
ing a  rule  that  their  members  should 
confine    themselves    to    contracting    and 


would    not   be    permitted   to   make   plans 
or  engage  in  architectural  work. 

New    Orleans   Objects   to    Pacific   Coast 
Lumber  Trade  With  France 

Building  Review,  New  Orleans 
\\'hile.  certainly,  with  world  affairs  in 
the  chaotically  unbalanced  condition  in 
Which  they  are  today,  even  such  could  be 
possible,  all  reasoning  minds  can  hut  re- 
gard with  skepticism  the  press  dispatches 
from  Los  .Angeles,  Cal..  published  re- 
cently, wherein  it  was  stated  that  "Pa- 
cific Coast  lumber  will  be  used  to  line 
the  trenches  in  France,"  provided  lumber 
interests  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  "can  organize  a  pool  to 
execute  a  contract  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
for  trench  and  railjcoad  work." 

The  matter  of  husbanding  their  finan- 
ces now  is  paramount  in  importance  to 
the  warring  nations  of  the  old  world, 
with  that  of  the  most  expeditious  sup- 
plying of  imperative  and  immediate 
needs  of  this  character.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  light  of  these  facts,  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to  con- 
ceive any  plausibleness  in  the  report  to 
the  effect  that  France  contemplates  go- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
such  lumber  as  that  nation  may  need  for 
trench   work  and   other   war   purposes. 

To  obtain  its  lumber  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  mean  that  France  would 
have  to  carry  it  almost  half  way  around 
the  globe,  since  it  now  is,  and  probably 
will  be  for  quite  a  while  to  come,  im- 
possible to  take  it  through  the  Panama 
Canal  because  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
big  ditch  by  the  land  slides.  Not  only 
would  the  cost  of  transportation  be  tre- 
mendous, but  incalculable  precious  time 
would  be  wasted,  unnecessarily,  in  such 
transportation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  add- 
ed uncertainty  of  safe  delivery  over  such 
a  long  route. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  fact 
that  France,  or  any  other  foreign  nation, 
can  supply  its  needs  of  this  kind  in 
Southern  markets — in  New  Orleans  or 
in  any  other  section  of  the  lumber  pro- 
ducing portion  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  territory — at  prices 
which  can  not  be  discounted  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  can  secure  shipment 
from  this  section  as  promptly  as  from 
any  other,  over  the  shortest  and  most 
economical  route  possible,  it  seems  ut- 
terly unbelievable  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment could  even  contemplate  going  to 
such  a  remote  point  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  supply  its  needs  in  the  lumber  line. 

That  there  will,  or  would  be  delays 
in  shipments  out  of  this  and  other  South- 
ern ports,  there  can  be  no  question,  ow- 
ing to  the  paucity  of  merchant  ships 
available,  but  this  is  an  impediment 
which  exists  to  the  same  extent  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  as  on  the 
Gulf  Coast.     *     *     ♦ 
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SPECIFY   "CHICAGO'^ 

Alulli-Stagc  Turbine  House  Pumps 
Single  and  Duplex  Electric  Sewage  Ejectors 
Automatic  Electric  Bilge  Pumps 
"Little  Giant"  Electric  Cellar  Drainers 
Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems 
Electric  House  Service  Pumps 
A  Complete  and  Well  Designed  Line 
General  Offices  and  Factory  i  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

CHICAGO    PUMP    COMPANY     TELEPHONE  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

901  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III.  I  612  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE 

[LKTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

FOR  BUILDINGS 

BUTT[  ENGIN[ERING  AND  [LECTRIC  CO.,  683-87  Howard  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  In- 
stallations, Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 

Main  Office.     so7  MONTGOMERY  STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Branch  Offices: 


117-218  Colman  Building       .    .     -     -     -     -    .    -       Seattle  Wash. 

504-505  McKay  Building Portland.  Ore. 

8i6  Paulsen  Building Spokane.  Wash. 

563  I.  W.Hellman  Building Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MOUNT  DIABLO  CEMENT 

COWELL  SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Phone  Kearny  2095  No.  2  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  writinK  to  Advertisers  please  mention   this  magazine. 
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San  Francisco  to  Have  New  White  Way 

EARLY  last  fall  the  Downtown  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  San  Francisco 
concluded  that  a  new  lighting  system 
was  needed  along  Market  street,  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  W.  D'A 
Ryan,  who  was  chief  of  illumination  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, was  requested  to  design  an  effect- 
ive    means     of     illumination.      After     a 


Proposed     Lamp     Standard     for     Markt^l     Strc<.-t, 
San  Francisco 

thorough  study  of  the  conditions  Mr. 
Ryan  recommended  the  use  of  luminous 
arc  lamps  mounted  on  standards  to  be 
supported  by  the  existing  trolley  poles 
along  the  street.  Each  standard  carries 
three  lamps  mounted  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  its  plane  transverse  to  the 
street  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  which  shows  the  type  adopted. 
This  ornamental  standard  is  to  replace 
the  present  top  piece.  It  carries  three 
luminous  arc  lamps  provided  with  a  new 
form  of  glassware  to  better  diffuse  the 
light.  The  standards  are  29  ft.  in  height 
and  are  to  be  spread  at  an  average  of 
110    ft.    intervals    on    either    side    of    the 


street.  In  the  1.42  miles  from  the  Ferry 
to  Seventh  street,  137  poles  will  be  thus 
equipped.  In  addition  16  lamps  are  to 
be  installed  on  four  standards  in  front 
of  the  Ferry  Building  by  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  and  four  3-light 
standards  will  be  erected  by  the  Palace 
Hotel  along  New  Montgomery  street. 

The  system  is  to  be  installed  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  includ- 
ing lamps,  cable,  rectifiers  and  other 
station  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  The  top  light  on  stand- 
ard is  to  be  wired  on  a  separate  circuit 
and  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  city  as 
an  all-night  light.  The  two  side  lights 
are  to  be  maintained  jointly  by  the  mer- 
chants, property  owners,  United  Rail- 
roads and  others. 

This  system  wilt  make  Market  street 
one  of  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  thor- 
oughfares in  .America.  The  three-lamp 
units  will  give  about  fifteen  times  the 
present  illumination  with  a  current  con- 
sumption three  times  as  great.  Each 
lamp  develops  1900  c.p.  at  a  current  con- 
sumption of  530  watts,  though  the  tinted 
glass  globe  will  absorb  about  a  quarter 
of  the  light.  Xot  only  will  the  street  and 
sidewalks  be  illuminated,  but  also  the 
full  facade  of  each  building. 

The  luminous  arc  lamps  are  those 
which  were  used  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  Similar  lamps, 
though  not  so  many  in  such  an  area, 
have  been  installed  in  over  a  hundred 
cities,  something  over  fifteen  thousand 
units  now  being  used  for  street  lighting. 

The  new  system  will  be  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  system  and  is  said  to  be 
scientifically  correct.  It  is  decorative 
and  will  give  Market  street  the  appear- 
ance at  night  that  it  should  have,  a  dis- 
tinction   and    tone    in    keeping    with    its 

character.        • 

New   Art   Museum 

Mr.  M.  H.  DeYoung,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  announced 
that  he  will  present  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  first  unit  of  a  new 
Museum  Building  to  be  erected  in  Gold- 
en Gate  Park,  the  structure  to  cost  not 
less  than  $50,000.  The  building  will 
house  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
and  other  art  treasures  which  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  DeYoung  and  others. 
It  is  understood  that  the  plans  for  this 
building  will  be  made  by  Louis  C.  MuU- 
gardt,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  Court 
of  Abundance  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position.   

Interesting   and   Readable 

The  following  letter  from  the  National 
Steel  Products  Companj'  of  New  York 
is  self-explanatory: 

Your  February  number  to  hand.  It  certainly  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  so  readable.  Other  tech- 
nical papers  are  so  dreadfully  technical.  There 
is  a  human  interest  running  all  through  your 
magazine. 
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ST.i\D.!RO   IIARNIXG  SIGXS,   PORTLiSD.   OREGOS 


Standard  Warning  Signs  on  Portland 
(Ore.)  Streets 
As  an  outcome  of  the  traffic  study 
niade  in  Portland  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
a  safety-first  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  the  city  which  has  resulted  in  placing 
265  warning  signs  hearing  16  different 
legends,  as  illustrated  herewith.  These 
signs  are  placed  at  various  points 
throughout  the  city.  The  unit  cost  of 
the  signs  was  as  follows: 

Labor.  Material.  Total. 

Signs   18   in.   in   diameter..      $0.30       $0.31  $0.61 

Standards.    IJ/Sin.    pipe...         .08           .92  1.00 

Assembling    and    erection..          .65            .05  .70 

Total     $1.03       $1.28       $2.31 

The  street  signs  previously  erected  by 
the  city  are  of  baked  enamel  on  sheet 
metal  and,  while  of  very  good  appear- 
ance when  new,  are  not  durable  in  out- 
lying residence  districts.  When  subject- 
ed to  abuse  the  enamel  scales  and  the 
metal  becomes  rusty.  By  painting  and 
varnishing  a  heavy  sheet  metal  a  much 
more  durable  sign  has  been  made  at  con- 
siderably less  cost.  One  hundred  and 
si-xty-one  such  signs  were  completed  at 
an  average  cost  of  18  cents,  compared 
to  29  cents   for  the  enameled   sign. 


Yosemite  Park  Buildings 

Edwin  J.  Symmes,  Pacific  Building.  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  group 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Yosemite 
Park  for  the  Desmond  Park  Service 
Company.  These  structures  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  hotel  being  designed 
by  .Architect  Louis  C.  Mullgardt.  Mr. 
Symmes'  commission  includes  a  $50,000 
hotel  to  be  erected  at  Glacier  Park,  a  ga- 


rage, laundrj',  swimming  pool,  market, 
stores,  and  post  office.  All  will  proba- 
bly be  of  frame  construction,  with  spe- 
cial type  of  roof  to  stand  the  unusual 
weather  conditions  that  prevail  during 
the  winter  months  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. The  work  will  be  done  either  by 
dav   labor  or   contract. 


Prometheus,  the  Food  and  Plate  Warmer 
Electric,  of  course 

'Resource"  —  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  qualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Warmer  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  and  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
217  Humboldt  Bank  Building.   San  Francisco. 

77ie  ProJsaetfrsieMS 
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California    Leads   in   Road    Building 

WITH  a  total  expenditure  of  $14,670.- 
614,  from  all  sources,  California 
spent  the  second  largest  amount  of 
money  in  road  construction  of  any  State 
in  the  United  States,  and,  according  to 
a  compilation  of  figures  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City 
and  State  authorities,  issued  recently 
California  now  leads  every  State  in  the 
United  States  in  mileage  of  good  roads. 

This  has  proven  profitable,  in  that  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  automobile  concerns 
of  the  East  have  established  branch 
houses  in  territory  adjacent  to  San 
Francisco  and  still  further  extensions  are 
contemplated.  According  to  plans  which 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the  State 
legislature  a  sum  almost  double  the  fore- 
going amount  will  be  spent  during  the 
present  year. 

The  Empire  State  (New  York)  leads 
the  states  of  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  road 
work  during  the  year  1914,  the  aggre- 
gate being  $29,890,472.  Of  this  amount 
there  was  only  $15,000,000  available  for 
the   continuation   of  the  work  in   1915. 

In  California  road  construction,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  work  of  the 
last  year  has  been  but  a  forerunner  of 
what  must,  perforce,  be  finished  in  1916. 
Construction  on  a  highway  that  will 
connect  San  Diego  and  the  northern- 
most points  of  the  State  is  well  under 
way  and  it  is  expected  will  be  finished 
by  the  latter  part  of  1916. 

San  Francisco,  in  all  plans  compiled 
by  the  State  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
is  the  terminus  of  all  road  construction. 
In  several  instances  the  State  program 
includes  a  number  of  branch  lines  that 
are  now  covered  by  railroads.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  road  construction  is  con- 
templated to  allow  motor  trucks  the 
right  of  competition  with  railways. 

That  it  w'ill  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  until  all  of  the  roads  of  the  United 
States  will  be  surfaced  and  ready  for 
automobile  traffic  of  all  kinds  is  evinced 
by  the  statement  that  on  the  first  of 
December  last  year  there  was  a  total 
in  excess  of  2.500,000  miles  of  public 
roads  in  all  of  the  States  and  of  this 
amount  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent 
surfaced,  by  both  State  and  Government, 
in  order  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  au- 
tomobiles at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


THE  SPENCER 
TURBINE  VAC- 
UUM CLEANER 

SAVES  MONEY 

Easily  installed  in  old  as  well 
as  new  buildings — Operates  by 
Electricity — Twelve  sizes  rang- 
ing from  '  .  to  40  horse  power. 

HUGHSON&MERTONCO. 

AGENTS 

530  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
California  Development  Board  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  in  all  of  the  States  with  the 
exception  of  Indiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas,  laws  providing  for 
State  aid  in  road  work,  and  in  these 
States  such  laws  are  under  consideration 
in  the  forthcoming  sessions  of  the  State 
legislature. 

That  the  next  five  years  will  see  a 
great  network  of  State  and  Government 
roads,  suitable  for  the  passage  of  auto- 
mobiles for  all  purposes,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  thirty-eight  States  made  avail- 
able $54,884,007  for  road  construction 
work  in  1915,  and  that  the  amount  has 
been  almost  doubled  for  1916.  The  advent  of 
a  system  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
United  States  is  viewed  with  a  great  deal 
of  alarm  by  railroad  officials,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  eventually  these  roads  will 
make  possible  the  transportation  of 
freight  via  the  auto  route  that  hereto- 
fore has  proven  a  great  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  railroad  companies. 


Mr.  Ellery  Has  Claim 

.\  newspaper  dispatch  from  Sacra- 
mento states  that  former  State  Engineer 
Nat  B.  Ellery  has  presented  a  claim 
against  the  State  for  $12,417.30,  as  com- 
pensAion  for  the  use  by  the  State  of 
a  flexible  mattress  patented  by  him  and 
used  in  the  protection  of  levees.  Ellery 
claims  that  his  invention  is  now  being 
used  as  a  revetment  on  the  slope  of  the 
bank  of  a  levee  along  the  shore  of 
Eel  river  in  Humboldt  county.  The 
placing  of  the  mattresses  took  place 
during  1914-15. 


WESTERN   ELECTRIC 
INTER  -  PHONES 

Facilitate  Executive  Supervision 
by    Intercommunication 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

ALL      PRINCIPAL      COAST      CITIES 
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F.  E.  NEWBERY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

103  Sutter  St.  (413  Lick  Bldg.)  San  Francisco.  Phone  Sutler  .S2I 

CENTRAL   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

CONSTRUCTION   AND    APPLIANCES 

J.    M.    CARLSON,  President  and  Manager 
Phone  Douglas  387  175  JESSIE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


E    trai        CHARLES  T.PMIUUIPS    i' " ,,   , 

II  ummat.ng  CONSULTINO  ENGINEER  ^^P'=";^?^'°"' 

Mechanical  p^^.^^  Building.  San  Francisco  ^^^"^^ 

Phone  Sutter  2176 

The  Economical  Production.  Distribution  and  Application  of  Light,  Power,  Heat  and  Ventilation 
Illumination  Efficiency        Physical  Reports        Electrolysis  Investigations        Estimates  and  Tests 


'r)f7'Y»ELECTRIC     AND 
ly^HfJx    CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 

1174  SiitttT  St  i:l-=ctrical    En^ir^eer,    and   Contractors  c;.jn  Prancisco 

pLineVrospcct90  JOBBING     -     REPAIRS    -     SUPPLIES  California 

LEO.  J.  MEVBERG  COMPANY 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

49  GEARY   STREET.   2nd  FLOOR  742    MARKET    STREET 

Phone  Douglas  5338  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Standard  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 

Telephone  Sutter  894  50  NATOMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  149  New  jMontgomerv  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Display  Rooms,   Retail   Departraent   and  Offices 
O'Farrell  and   Mason   Street.  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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In  Planning   a  Residence 

tne  maximum  la  not  water  comfort  and  convenience  can  be 
attamea  by  specifying  a  "Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater.  Tne  "Pittsburg  Way  of  supplying  bot  water  "Quick 
as  a  Wink  for  aomestic  ana  personal  needs, 
■v^^iU  meet  tne  approval  of  tbe  most  discrimi- 
nating client. 

Pittsburg    service  luxuriates  tne   orainary  con- 
veniences or  tne  toilet.       Erticiency   in  tne  kitcnen 
and  laundry   is  greatly   increased    it    a   "Pittsburg 
beats  tbe  water. 

Xbe  "Pittsburg  is  guaranteed  mecbamcally 
perfect,  is  easy  to  install  and  requires  little  or  no 
attention  after  it  bas  been  connected  to  tbe  bot 
water  piping. 

Pittsbxir^  Waaler  Heater  Co. 

Phone  Suiter  5025 
237   Po-well    Street  -  -  San   Francisco 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  PHONE 
Sutter  UO 


HOMB  PHONE 
C  0011 


When  writing  lo  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazii 
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Average  Day's  Work  for  the  Carpenter 

lor  an  eight-hour  day  a  capable  car- 
penter will  be  able  to  accomplish  any 
one  of  the  following  items,  accord- 
ing to  an  exchange:  Put  400  to 
900  sq.  ft.  of  material  for  a  balloon 
frame;  framing  and  putting  up  roof  3(HI 
to  7tX)  ft.  material. 

Horizontal  rough  sheathing  700  to  ''00 
ft.,  and  if  placed  diagonal  half  of  this. 

Matched  rough  sheathing  300  to  71)0  ft.. 
and  if  placed  diagonal  half  of  this. 

Rough  roofing  about  UXK)  ft.,  and  if 
matched  8(X)  ft. 

Rough  flooring  1200  ft.  and  4-in. 
matched   flooring  500  ft. 

Z'i  in.  matched  hard  wood,  one  room 
10.xl2,  12.xl2.  12.N14  ft.  laying  up  to  base. 

Clapboarding  4  ft..  5  ft.  and  6  ft. 
lengths  milled  ends  50  to  200  sq.  ft.  of 
wall. 

These  clapboards  are  4J-2  to  5'/j  in. 
wide  and  laid  2'/>  in.  to  the  weather. 

Of  6-in.  clapboards  unsquared  ends 
laid  3'4  in.  to  weather  the  same  number 
of  square   feet  should   be  laid. 

Two  thousand  to  2500  shingles  on 
ordinary  roofs;  compound  roof  lialf  of 
this. 

Twelve  hundred  ft.  on  side  walls  keeps 
a  man   hustling  all  day. 

Seventy-five  to  100  lineal  ft.  4-member 
cornice;   double   this   for  corner   strips. 

Set  eight  to  twelve  window,  door  or 
door  jamb  frames,  and  fit  and  hang  sash 
for  these  four  doors  with  three  butts  and 
mortise  lock,  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  and 
larger. 

\Vill  case  with  Eastlake  one  side  of 
opening  an  hour;  J'4  door  5/4  window. 

Will  base  two  members  three  times 
as  manj'  rooms  as  he  will  floor;  three 
members  twice  as  many. 

Will  fit  and  hang  one  pair  of  sliding 
doors,  but  twice  as  many  single  doors. 
Will  put  up  track  for  either  of  these. 


Advance  in  Cost  of  Blue  Prints 

-According  to  present  tendencies  it 
would  seem  that  the  price  of  blue-print 
paper  and  blue  prints  is  likely  to  ad- 
vance in  the  near  future,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  all  chemicals  used 
in  the  blue-print  process,  as  well  as  to 
the  heavy  advance  in  paper,  .^s  is  well 
known,  blue-print  paper  is  coated  with 
an  emulsion  of  iron  and  potash  salts, 
which  are  combined  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  upon  immersion  of  the  paper 
in    water   the    cnatinfj   is   precipitated   on 


,<i!3^P 


SAFETY  ^-^ll^    FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


BSKSS 

^b'^Hii  ■'■  iIh^^^I 

Hk^^l  ■'■  IL^^^I 

^BmAhi'I  l'ip^"^l 

J^^^C^l'U'l^Cy^B 

|BJpii  ■  ■  flMMiH 

The  only  logical  panel  board  embodying  absolute 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidental  contact  with 
live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted  for 
apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches  and 
department  stores. 

DRENDELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 

169  ERIE  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 


tlie  surface  of  the  paper  in   the   form  of 
Prussian   blue. 

According  to  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial, red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  is  the 
form  of  potash  used  in  the  blue  process, 
has  been  made  exclusively  in  Germany. 
Before  the  war  it  sold  for  19c  a  pound: 
today  it  is  practically  unobtainable  at  $7 
per  pound,  or  an  advance  of  3500  per 
cent.  Citric  acid,  from  which  the  citrates 
of  iron  and  ammonium  are  made,  has 
advanced  150  per  cent,  and  oxalic  acid 
from  which  the  oxalates  of  iron  are 
also  made  has  advanced  KXX)  per  cent  in 
the  same  tim^^ 

James  W.  Plachek  Busy 

James  W.  Plachek,  the  Berkeley  archi- 
tect, has  completed  plans  for  a  $50,000 
four-story  frame  and  plaster  apartment 
house  to  be  erected  at  University  and 
Milvia  avenues,  Berkeley.  There  will 
be  42  apartments  and  five  stores.  Mr. 
Plachek  has  also  made  plans  for  a  large 
creamery  building  to  he  erected  at  Tele- 
graph Avenue  and  Stuart  Street  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  The  Shucy  Creamery  Co., 
Inc..  arc   the   owners. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Comprise  the  Largest  and  Atost  Complete  Line  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  Machinery  on  the   Market. 
They  also  Stand  First  in  Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Durability 


416  Harriet  Street 


R.  W.  FOYLE,  General  Agent 


Telephone  Park  2667 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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John   D.    McGilvray 

Mr.  John  D.  McGilvray,  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  at 
his  home  on  the  Stanford  campus  March 
24th,  after  a  brief  illness.  Among  Mc- 
Gilvray's  achievements  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  City  Hall  in  San  Francisco, 
the  monument  to  the  city's  rebuilding 
after  the  fire  of  1906.  It  so  happened 
that  the  last  stone  of  the  building  was 
to  have  been  put  in  place  on  the  day 
that  McGilvray  passed  away.  A  high 
wind   prevented   its   placement,   however. 

Among  other  buildings  that  McGilvray 
constructed  in  San  Francisco  are:  The 
Emporium,  the  Clans  Spreckels  and  the 
Flood  buildings;  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
the  Union  Trust,  the  Mutual,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  buildings  and  the 
new  United  States  Custom  House,  as 
well  as  many  other  smaller  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  city.  McGilvray 
was  the  contractor  for  the  greater  part 
of  Stanford  University  buildings,  having 
constructed  the  outer  quadrangle,  the 
Stanford  Memorial  Church  and  the  Stan- 
ford Museum,  the  chemistry  and  other 
edifices. 


A  Tribute  to  John  D.  McGilvray 

Perhaps  the  world  is  not  better  for 
having  had  John  D.  McGilvray,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  worse. 

If  all  men  and  women  were  as  serious 
and  as  steadfast  of  purpose  as  was  our 
friend  then  the  particular  achievements 
to  his  credit  would  now  pass  unnoticed. 

Some  of  us  must  pull  one  way  while 
others  pull  the  other  way.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous tug  of  war.  Mr.  McGilvray  was 
a  valiant  warrior,  and  an  uncompromis- 
ing foe,  but  he  was  also  a  loyal  friend. 
His  friendship  was  always  on  the  side 
of  right,  as  was  his  energy  and  ability 
on  the  side  of  good. 

His  sturdiness,  a  fine  exarnple  of  the 
trait  for  which  the  Scotch  are  famous. 
was  tempered  by  a  kindliness  unusual  in 
any  race.  This  kindliness  found  expres- 
sion in  many  ways,  but  most  of  all  in  an 
instinctive  yearning  for  the  finest  things 
both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

He  was  noted  as  a  builder — a  great 
builder — one  to  whom  this  community 
owes  much — a  great  builder  of  great 
buildings,  but  he  was  a  greater  builder 
of  character. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  at  his  best — 
few  men  ever  came  into  contact  with 
him   without    becoming   better   men. 

Is  not  such  a  life  an  inspiration  to  the 
living?     Is  it  not  great  to  have  left  such 


Passing   of   Walter   Cook 

Walter  Cook,  noted  architect,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City  on  March 
2Sth  last,  aged  70  years.  Cook  served 
on  many  important  artists'  juries,  includ- 
ing those  which  decided  the  competitions 
for  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  University  of  California,  and  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  1912  and  1913.  He  de- 
signed the  residences  of  -Andrew  Car- 
negie and  other  millionaires  in  New  York 
City,  besides  several  large  office  build- 
ings in  Minneapolis  and  Montreal. 


Not  Liable  for  Result  of  Joke 

A  decision  recently  rendered  by  the 
California  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, by  which  the  employer  is  declared 
free  from  liability  for  the  result  of  a 
practical  joke  played  by  a  workman  dur- 
ing working  hours,  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  building  contractors  in  locali- 
ties where  employers'  liability  laws  are 
in  force.  The  workman  claiming  com- 
pensation was  employed  in  cleaning  out 
a  kiln  of  the  California  Pottery  Company 
of  Oakland,  when  a  fellow  workman,  as 
a  joke,  turned  a  hose  on  him.  The  wa- 
ter, unknown  to  the  joker,  was  scalding 
hot,  and  disabled  the  victim  for  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-five  days.  In  denying  his 
claim,  the  commission  decided  that  he 
did  not  receive  his  injuries  from  an  act 
growing  out  of  his  employment. 


World's  Largest  Hotel 

The  largest  hotel  in  the  world  is  to 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000  in 
the  heart  of  the  Times  Square  district 
of  New  York.  It  is  to  have  2,500  rooms, 
to  cover  an  entire  block  front  and  to  be 
28  stories  high — nearly  twice  as  large 
as  any  existing  hotel.  It  has  been  christ- 
ened The  Commonwealth.  Starrett  & 
Van  Vleck  and  Beverly  S.  King  &  Shiras 
Campbell,  two  firms  who  have  many 
notable  buildings  to  their  credit,  are  the 
architects. 


an  heritage? 


WILLIS  POLK. 


An  Electrically  Heated  School 

^\'e  are  indebted  to  the  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Magazine  for  the  excellent 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  Idaho 
high  school  which  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Architect  and 
Engineer.  The  photographs  illustrated 
an  article  taken  from  the  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Magazine  on  "An  Electric- 
ally Heated  High  School." 
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Big  Firm  Wants  Architect  &  Engineer 
File 
The  following  letter  from  the  linn 
of  Graham,  Burnham  &  Co.,  Chicago 
architects,  and  successors  to  D.  H,  Burn- 
ham  &  Co.,  shows  how  architects  value 
this  magazine,  and  gives  the  reader  some 
idea  of  its  wide  field  of  circulation: 

GRAHAM,    BURNHAM    &    CO.,    ARCUITECrS 

Ernest  R.    Craham 

D.    H.   Burnham,   Jr. 

Peirce  Anderson  Edward  Probst 

Howard  J.   White  Hubert  Burnham 

1417   Railway  Exchange.   Chicago 

March   J3.    1916. 
The  Architect   &   Engineer  of  California, 

San    Francisco. 
Gentlemen:- 

1  wish  to  purchase  some  of  the  back  numbers  of 
your  magazine.  If  you  haven't  all  of  them,  please 
semi  what  you   have  of  the  following: 

1910  complete. 

1911  complete. 

1912  complete. 

1913  complete. 

1914  complete. 

1915  January  to  April,  inclusive. 

Yours  truly. 


Hub 


Be 


<H\ 


Appreciation 

Editor,  The  .Architect  &  Engineer, 
San  I'rancisco,  California. — In  looking 
over  a  recent  number  of  your  magazine 
1  read  a  most  interesting  article  con- 
cerning the  work  of  Architect  Smith. 
I  am  writing  this  in  congratulation  to 
yourself  and  to  the  author  of  the  article, 
Mr.  Cahill,  I  believe.  Smith's  creative 
work  was  handled  in  a  masterful  way 
by  Mr.  Cahill  and  the  story  appealed 
to  me  as  a  layman  and  not  as  an  expert 
or  member  of  the  craft.  May  you  con- 
tinue to  publish  more  such  articles,  dis- 
closing the  trend  of  architectural  art 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  all  California, 
and  acting  as  an  inspiration  to  other 
architects. 

I   am,  \"ery  truly  yours. 

B.  S.  SANDERS, 
With  R.  N.  Burgess  Co. 

Two   Oakland  Apartment  Houses 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  &  Burrcll.  Albany  Block, 
Oakland,   for   a   three-story   frame   apart- 


ment house  to  be  erected  at  Nineteenth 
and  .Mice  streets,  Oakland,  for  the  Cut- 
ting Estate.  The  site  is  known  as  Lake- 
side Terrace.  Building  will  be  designed 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  and 
will   cost  $90,000. 

The  same  architect.-;  are  preparing 
plans  for  a  three-story  frame  apartment 
house  and  store  building  to  be  erected 
at  Fourteenth  and  Brush  streets,  Oak- 
land, for  Mr.  Ponjade.  .An  estimated 
cost  of  $30,000  is  placed  on  the  work. 


$20,000    Oakland   Residence 

Millwain  Bros.,  architects,  with  offices 
in  the  .Albany  Block,  Oakland,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  handsome  residence  to 
be  erected  in  Crocker  Terrace  for  Mr. 
William  G.  Volkmann  of  Oakland.  House 
will  be  two  stories,  with  basement  and 
attic,  and  will  have  metal  lath  and  plas- 
ter exterior  and  asbestos  slate  roof.  The 
interior  will  be  finished  throughout  in 
white  enamel  and  hardwood  floors.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $20,000. 

The  same  architects  have  prepared 
plans  for  a  $40,000  three-story  Class  C 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-second  street  and  Tele- 
graph avenue,  Oakland,  for  Mr,  George 
Smith  of  Piedmont. 


Winner  of  New  York  Sun's  Competition 

The  New  York  Sun's  competition  for 
the  best  plans  and  design  for  a  reason- 
able priced  country  home  was  won  by 
J.  Ivan  Disc,  a  young  New  York  archi- 
tect who  received  his  training  at  thfe 
School  of  Architecture  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph Dise,  an  architect,  of  Glen  Rock, 
Pa.,  and  was  connected  with  the  firms 
of  Hamme  &  Leber,  at  York,  Pa.,  and 
with  Welsh,  Sturdevant  &  Poggi,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  before  taking  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  City.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Dise  won  a  prize  ofifered  by  The 
Brickbuilder  for  a  design  for  a  $5,000 
fireproof  house  and  last  year  for  an 
apartment   house. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF   THEM 

PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY,     KOA,     JENISERO,     OAK.     ASH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Tavlor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ROBERT  W     HUNT 


JNO.   J     CON£ 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTEO 


D     W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,    Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    ANO    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

New  YofiK        London      Chicago       Pittsbubgm       St.  Louis        Seattle        Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES   ON    PROPERTIES    AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Industrial  and  Other 
Notes 


Paint  Products  Corporation  to  Handle 
Their  Own  Paints 

The  Paint  Products  Corporation,  man- 
ufacturers of  the  well-known  brand  of  L. 
&  S.  Cement  Paint,  are  now  acting  as 
their  own  distributors,  with  offices  at  the 
same  place  as  formerb',  606  Sharon 
Building,   San    Francisco. 

L.  &  S.  Cement,  which  became  famous 
at  the  E.xposition  by  its  connection  in 
supplying  the  means  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  wonderful  color  scheme  dis- 
played there,  will  hereafter  be  handled 
solely  by  its  manufacturers. 

The  wide  distribution  of  this  paint 
both  for  domestic  and  foreign  shipment 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  chiefly 
through  the  success  in  its  use  on  such 
a  range  of  surfaces. 

Though  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  L.  &  S.  Cement  Paint 
have  increased  in  some  instances  several 
hundred  per  cent,  it  is  still  being  sold 
at  a  moderate  price. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed 
to  The  Paint  Products  Corporation,  606 
Sharon    Building,    San    Francisco. 


Expansion 

Due  to  the  rapidlj-  increasing  demand 
fur  Pacific  plumbing  fixtures,  it  has  been 
necessarj-  to  purchase  the  plant  of  the 
Western  States  Porcelain  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond, the  present  Pacific  plants  being 
unable  to  turn  out  enough  fixtures  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  addition  of 
this  factory  will  increase  the  production 
of  Pacific  plumbing  fixtures  approxi- 
mately thirty  per  cent,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  more  kilns  will  have  to  be 
built  in  the  near  future  as  the  demand 
increases. 

Pacific  ware  has  been  on  the  market 
a  comparativly  short  time,  but  due  to 
its  quality  and  advantageous  location  for 
delivery  on  the  coast,  it  has  won  for 
itself  a  remarkable  name.  Pacific  fix- 
tures have  been  installed  in  such  build- 
ings as  San  Francisco's  new  four  million 
dollar  city  hall,  the  Oakland  civic  audi- 
torium, the  San  Francisco  Polytechnic 
High  School,  Oakland  Technical  School, 
Hobart  building.  Plaza  Hotel,  Alameda 
County  Infirmary,  Franklin  School,  Oak- 
land, and  the  Eugene  School,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Pacific  plants  now  employ  approxi- 
mately 400  men,  which  means  that  this 
industry  is  supporting  about  2000  people 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


m  BIG-AN-UnL[  CONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Big  Output  —  Little   Weight 
Big  Profits  — Little  Cost 
Capacity  3S  Cu.  Vds.  a  Day 

.411  ro-.inded  surfaces — no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Eqmpped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  AgenU 
51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco    Tel.  Sutter  1675 


When  writinK  to  .advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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BUTTONLATH 

—  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  two  most  important 
groups  of  School  Buildings  ever  erected  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  Another  testimonial  to  its  superior  fire  resisting, 
insulating  and  other  qualities. 


I, 

^- 

NEW   LOS   ANGELES   HIGH    SCHOOL,    JOHN   (..    AUSTrN,    ARCHITECT.         COST,    $475,000. 


NEW   JEFFERSON 
HIGH    SCHOOL 


NORMAN    R.    MARSH, 

ARCHITECT. 


BUTTONLATH  is  an  improved  lathing  material  that  Is  being 
rapidly  adopted  for  use  in  all  classes  of  construction.  It  pre- 
vents plaster  cracks,  lath  stains,  etc.;  saves  money,  plaster 
and  repairs. 

Ask  us  for  samples  and   full  details 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO.  o-^i';^*'^^ 

Hearst  BIdg.,  San  Francisco        247  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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YOU  ARCHITECTS 

have  great  responsibilities 

You  are  held  directly  responsible  for  every  part  of  the 
work. 

The  contractors  —  the  carpenters  —  the  plumbers  and 
others  all  gracefully  sidestep  any  complaint  by  referring  the 
builder  to  you. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  any  fixture  to  do  its  work  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a  question  of  future  business  —  of  holding  and  build- 
ing a  reputation  —  of  making  every  client  of  yours  a  booster. 

Your  only  recourse  is  to  the  manufacturer.  If  he  fails  to 
realize  the  importance  of  your  position  — If  he  refuses  to  re- 
place the  unsatisfactory  fixture—  or  only  does  so  after  a  long 
drawn  out  investigation,  your  client  becomes  dissatisfied. 
The  possibility  of  future  work  becomes  small. 

We  fully  realize  the  importance  of  your  work,  and  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate.  With  us  there  can  be  no 
long  drawn  out  investigation.  Our  main  offices  and  factories 
are  right  here  on  the  coast.  Any  defective  fixture  can  be 
replaced  immediately.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  trans- 
continental shipments. 

Our  guarantee  fully  protects  you,  for  all  the  "(p<»ctf«c  line 
is  guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 


•■'(pactftc" 


Plumbing  Fixtures 


DisplayRoom,  Factories, 

67  New  Montgomery  St.  RICHMOND, 

SAN     FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 
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MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

II30-II44   Ridge  Avenue.  Pmiladelpmia 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 


Victory   for   Buttonlath 

The  Sail  Francisco  Hoard  ol  Super- 
visors oil  April  10  went  on  reccrd  as 
lavoring  the  use  of  Buttonlatli  lor  parti- 
tion work  in  all  classes  of  buildinjj  coii- 
^tructi<ln  and  the  municipal  building  .jr- 
dinances  have  been  amended  accord- 
ingly. This  is  not  a  step  backward,  as 
some  would  make  it  appear,  but  is  a 
step  forward  in  the  interests  of  good 
building  construction,  according  to  the 
unbiased  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know. 

nutt<inlatli,  while  admittedly  a  plaster 
board,  is  not  like  all  other  materials  of 
that  name,  in  that  it  possesses,  by  reason 
of  the  buttons,  one  and  one-half  inches 
on  centers  throughout  the  entire  board, 
not  only  a  mechanical  bond  but  a  suc- 
tion, thereby  securing  a  perfect  bond 
for  the  plaster.  Buttonlath,  accordinu; 
to  its  manufacturers,  possesses  wonder- 
ful insulating  qualities  and  is  also  a 
splendid    tire    retardent. 

The  amended  San  Francisco  ordinance 
was  passed  after  a  long,  hard  light,  the 
opposition  coming  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  metal  lath,  whose  interests,  it 
is  claimed,  would  be  injured  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  should  the  use  of  But- 
tonlath become  general.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition,  together  with  the 
publication  of  paid  advertisements  in  the 
daily  newspapers  discouraging  the  use 
of  plaster  board,  the  Supervisors  voted 
almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  tlie  material.  The  campaign  con- 
ducted b}-  the  opposition  has  had  lather 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  city's  good 
name  in  that  it  has  given  the  average 
citizen  the  impression  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  by  the  Supervisors  to 
bring  about  the  use  of  a  material  that 
would  endanger  life  and   property. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Fire  Chief  of 
Los  Angeles  has  gone  on  record  as  fa- 
voring  this    material    should    satisfy   the 


skeptics   for   all   time.     The    F'ire   Chief's 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Los    .\ngkles,    May    24,    1915. 
Mark    Cohn,    Secretary    Huilding    Ordinance    Com- 
mission,  24   City   Hall,    City. 
Dear   Sir: 

Your  communication  of  May  22nd  to  hand  in 
re.  liultonlath  plaster  and  in  reply  beg  leave 
10  state  that  I  was  present  at  the  test  made 
on  May  14.  1915,  10  a.  ni.,  on  the  vacant  lots 
located  at  2042  K.  Fifteenth  street,  this  city,  and 
1  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  results 
of  the  test  as  demonstrated  at  that  time;  and  I 
Itclieve  it  to  be  far  superior  to  the  metal  lath  and 
pl.Tstcr,  both  as  a  fire  retardent  and  as  a  fire 
resistant;  inasmuch  as  the  test  showed  that  But- 
tunlath  plaster  resisted  the  heat  and  flames,  and 
also  the  action  of  the  stream  of  cold  water  thrown 
against  it  white  extremely  hot,  so  mucii  so  that 
the  opposite  side  of  the  partition  from  the  fire 
remained  firm,  with  only  a  slight  crack  or  two; 
even  after  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  line  of 
2'4-incli  hose  was  thrown  against  the  partition 
uhile  hot,  which  proves  that  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions no  fire  will  pass  through  a  partititm  into 
an  adjoining  room  if  the  partition  while  hot 
should  be  hit  by  a  stream  of  cold  water;  while 
with  the  metal  lath  and  plaster  the  heat  scemctl 
to  -iisintegrate  the  mortar,  and  it  cracked  oft' 
on  both  sides,  so  much  so  ;hat  wiien  a  stream 
of  cold  water  was  thrown  against  it.  both  sides 
of  the  partition  were  washed  away  and  the  fire 
could   pass   through    it    into  an   adjoining   room. 

'riiere  is  also  the  additional  point  of  durability 
in  this  Buttonlath  plaster  as  against  the  metal 
lath  plaster,  inasmuch  as  the  metal  lath  plaster 
in  time  will  oxidize  and  break  away  by  the 
weight  of  the  plaster;  whereas  Buttonlath  plaster 
seems  to  adber^i  extremely  firm  to  the  Buttonlath. 
Yours    very    truly, 

Archie  J.  Ei-ey, 
Chief,    Los    Angeles    Fire    Department. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  any  further  test 
is  desired  that  same  be  given  upon  re- 
quest of  Chief  Murphy  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department  and  the  Fire 
Marshal,  both  (jf  whom  have  given  the 
matter  thorough  investigation.  The  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  deserve 
congratulations  for  refusing  to  be  in- 
fluenced and  in  the  meantime  the  public 
will  await  the  use  of  the  new  material 
and  its  fire-resisting  qualities  as  com- 
pared with  metal  lath  and  plaster  will  be 
watched  with   interest. 


JoHiNsoiN  Service  Co. 

The  Johnson  System  of  Temperature  Regulation 
"SERVICE—  Is  Our  Middle  Name" 

629    LUMBERMAN'S   BLDG. 
Portland,  Oregon 

600  CITIZENS   BANK   BLOC.    Los  ANeCLES.   Cal. 

149   FIFTH  ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO.    CAL. 
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Splendid   Record  for  Hauser  Window 

The  great  success  which  the  Hauser 
Reversible  Window  Company  has 
achieved  since  its  introduction  some  two 
years  ago  is  shown  by  the  following  par- 
tial list  of  buildings  in  which  they  have 
installed  their  Standardized  Steel  Hauser 
reversible   Window  fixtures: 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co., 
warehouse,  San  Francisco;  Leo.  J.  Dev- 
lin, architect. 

Humphrey  Apartments,  San  Francisco; 
C.  A.  Meussdorffer,  architect. 

Four  residences  at  Forest  Hill,  San 
Francisco;  Falch  &  Knoll,  architects. 

Moran  Stores  and  Apartments.  San 
Francisco,  C.  J.  I.  Devlin,  architect. 

Garage  and  factory,  San  Francisco; 
Smith  O'Brien,  architect. 

South  Berkeley  School,  Berkeley;  W. 
H.  RatcliflF.  Jr.,  architect. 

North  Berkeley  School,  Berkeley;  Cox- 
head  &  Coxhead,  architects. 

West  Berkeley  School,  Berkeley;  Wal- 
ter D.   Reed,  architect. 

Oakland  Detention  Home,  Oakland; 
Henrj-   H.   Meyers,  architect. 

Alameda  County  Court  House,  Oak- 
land; Henry  H.  Meyers,  architect. 

Santa  Cruz  High  School,  Santa  Cruz; 
W.   H.  Weeks,  architect. 

Petaluma  High  School,  Petaluma; 
Brainard  Jones,  architect. 

Worth  School,  Porterville;  F.  W. 
Griffin,  architect. 

Three  Richmond  schools,  Richmond 
City  Hall  and  Nicoll  City  Hall,  Rich- 
mond; J.  T.  Narbett,  architect. 

Richmond  School,  Richmond;  Stone  & 
Wright,  architects. 

El  Dorado  School,  Stockton;  Stone  & 
Wright,  architects. 

Woodland  Grammar  School.  Wood- 
land; W.  H.  Weeks,  architect. 

Paso  Robles  School,  Paso  Robles: 
H.  Weeks,  architect. 

Suisun      School,      Suisun;      Crim 
Symmes,  architects. 

Courtland    School,    Courtland;    R 
Herold.  architect. 

Selby    Public    School,    Selby;     N. 
Coulter,  architect. 

Chatham  School,  Woodlake;  J.  L.  Rob- 
erts, architect. 

Fremont  School,  Fruitvale;  J.  J.  Dono- 
van, architect. 

Lincoln  School.  Alameda;  Cunningham 
&  Politeo.  architects. 

Bank  building  and  apartments,  Mar- 
tinez; .X.  A.  Cantin,  architect. 

Apartments,  Martinez;  J.  T.  Narbett, 
architect. 

Two  residences  at  Palo  Alto;  C.  .\. 
Kaiser,  architect. 

The  Hauser  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  reversible  windows  on  the  market. 
and  wherever  installed  has  given  full 
satisfaction.     Its     operation     is     accom- 


W. 
& 


R. 


plished  without  rattle,  noise  or  breaking 
of  cords,  and  it  never  gets  out  of  order. 
The  Hauser  Reversible  Window  Com- 
pany maintains  offices  and  operates  a 
factorj-  at  157  Minna  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

Buildings  May  Play  Leap  Frog 

\  news  dispatch  from  N'allejo  says: 

How  can  one  hoist  a  parst'nnge  over  a  post- 
office? 

This  is  the  question  engineers  are  trying  to 
solve.  They  have  thought  of  using  a  big  crane 
and  hoisting  the  whole  building — but  if  it  dropped 
it  would  interfere  with  the  mails.  Dynamite,  all 
agree,  would  hoist  it;  but  the  trouble  is  it  might 
hoist  the  postoffice,  too. 

And  it  has  to  be  moved  quick,  for  they're 
planning  to  add  two  stories  to  the  postoffice,  which 
would  make  the  architectural  game  of  leap  frog 
impossible. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  wish  .to  move  the  parsonage 
and  sell  the  lot  it  is  on.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  taken  off  the  lot  is  by  hoisting  it  over  the 
postoffice.  as  it  is  otherwise  surrounded  with 
taller    buildings. 


DONT 

YOU 

THINK 

that 

CONVEYING,  ELEVATING, 
SCREENING  &  MECHANICAL 
POWER  TRANSMITTING 

MACHINERY 

built  by  a  concern 
that  has  specialized 
for  thirt3"-five  years 
in  this  particular 
line  ought  to  be 
pretty  near  RIGHT? 

SEND   FOR  C.\T.\LOG 

ijjrpsp  $c  (Unttfrtrli 

ENGISEERS  &  MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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Slam!   Bang!   Rattle!   of    Doors   Stopped 

(Contributed.) 

THE  public  and  individual  in  tlie  home, 
hotel,  hospital  or  office  are  now  able 
to  save  the  irritation  caused  when  the 
doors  close  with  a  jar  and  a  bang,  by 
using  the  Ideal  Door  Check  or  Buffer. 
Heretofore  the  only  protection  has 
been  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  many 
expensive  automatic  closing  checks 
which  arc  attached  to  top  of  doors  with 
lever  connection  extending  from  casing 
of   diKir   frame. 


Ideal   Door    Check    I 


These  devices  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose  intended,  (closing  the  doors) 
and  as  is  known,  they  fail  to  eliminate 
the  noise  when  door  hits  stop  in  frame. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Ideal  Buffer  with 
the  automatic  checks  to  finish  its  effi- 
ciency. In  other  words,  to  take  up  the 
work  where  the  other  stops.  The  gen- 
eral use  of  the  Ideal  Buffer  is  to  break 
the  jar  when  the  doors  are  closed,  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  woodwork 
from  being  marred  and  also  prevents 
the  rattling  of  doors  when  lock  is  loose, 
the  rubber  buflfer  pressing  against  door, 
allows    no   vibration. 

The  Ideal  consists  of  a  metal  shell 
which     encloses     a     special     piano     wire 


spring  upon  wliich  rests  a  tip  of  hard 
composition  rubber.  The  rubber  tip  is 
straight  beveled  near  the  end,  which  is 
concealed  witliin  the  sliell  and  an  eyelet 
of  metal  fitting  into  the  end  of  the  shell 
and  forming  tlic  lip,  meets  the  bevel  and 
prevents  the  rubber  tip  from  coming 
out. 

Wlien  set  in  position  the  only  metal 
part  of  the  Buffer  that  shows  is  the  lip 
of  the  eyelet.  This  is  finished  in  brass 
or  nickel  plated. 

This  Ideal  Door  Buffer,  owing  to  its 
spring  construction,  affords  just  the 
proper  resiliency  to  eflfectively  break  the 
shock  of  the  closing  door,  but  permitting 
the   latch   or  lock  to  catch. 

The  installing  of  the  Ideal  is  very 
simple.  Simply  bore  a  M-inch  hole  in 
door  stop,  where  door  hits  same  and 
drive  I)ufTer  in  place  until  flush  with 
woodwork. 


JUST 
REMEMBER 

that  in  "keeping  up" 
dependable 
trouble-free    service 

Reliance  Ball 

Bearing  Door 

Hangers 

"Keep  down"  the  cost 

RELIANCE  BALL  BEARING 
DOOR  HANGER  CO. 

30  East  42nd  Street.   NEW   YORK 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  .  .  .  Portland.  Ore- 
D .  E .  Fryer  &  Co . .  Seattle .  Spokane  and  Tacoma . 
Wash..  Great  Falls.  Montana. 


.\(Ivcrtisers  pie 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  L'.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

NO  WEIGHTS  NO  CORDS 

Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 

Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 

Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 

Installed  Easily. 

Visit  our  office  and  inspect  them 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 
Phone  Kearny  3706  157  A\inna  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGNITY  and  QUIETNESS 

WERE    THE    PRIME    CONS  I  DE  R.\T  lO.VS  WHEN  THE  ARCHITECTS, 
MESSRS.   BAKEWELL  &  BROWTV.  ADOPTED 

NONPAREIL  CORK  TILING 

for  the  floor  of  the  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

of   the  SAN    FRANCISCO    CITY    HALL 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  by 

DAVID    E.    KENNEDY    INC. 

HOLBROOK  BUILDING  S-\N  FR.\NCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING   OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


G 


UIDO    BLENIO    FIRE    RETARDANT 
OILINE  PAINTS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

for  use  on  Buildings,  Fittings,  Furnishings.  Textiles  and  Fabrics  (including  Theatres, 
Movies,  Etc.).  The  ONLY  Process  which  Absolutely  and  Permanently  FIREPROOFS. 
Endorsed  by  Leading  Fire  Chiefs,  Insurance  Departments,  Government  Bureaus,  Safety 
First  Commissions,  etc.,  etc.  Used  exclusivdy  on  all  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Buildings.     Call  for  Circulars  and  Demonstrations. 

Guido  Blenio  Fireproofing  Co.,  Inc. 

RALPH    H.  MOORE,  President  and  General   Manager 
Telephone  Sutter  2416  Office:  605  SHARON  BLDC,  S.\N  FR.\N'CISCO 
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Member  Builders'  Exchange 

180  Jessie  Street 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 


Residence  2909  California  Street 
Telephone  Fillmore  1427 


O.  C  MOREHOUSE 


Plain  and  Ornamental  PLASTERINCi. 

Exterior  CEA\ENT  PLASTERING. 

MODELING  and  CASTING. 


Imitation  STONE  WORK  of  AM  Kinds 
Metal   FURRING  and  LATHING 
STUCCO  WORK 


Office  and  Shop:  872  FOLSOM  ST.,  San  Francisco 


TELEPHONE  SLITTER  6509 


li\  case  of  irregularly  fitted,  warped 
or  heavy  doors,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
two  buffers  to  each  door. 

Ideal  Door  Checks  have  been  recently 
installed  in  Hobart  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco City  and  County  Hospital,  The 
-Adler  Sanitarium,  German  Hospital, 
many  hotels  and  homes. 

It  is  made  in  California.  Charles  H. 
Fuller  is  the  Western  representative, 
with  offices  in  the  Hobart  Building, 
San   Francisco. 


Will  Paddle  Their  Own  Canoe 
Mr.  .■\.  F.  Sinclair  and  William  I.aird 
have  withdrawn  from  tlic  Paint  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  and  will  put  out  their 
own  products  under  name  of  "Laird  & 
Sinclair  Preservative  Paints."  They 
make  the  following  announcement  of 
change: 

The  undersigned  have  severed  their  relations 
with  the  Paint  Products  Corporation,  and  will 
hereafter  have  their  paints  made  for  them  under 
the  trade  name  of  Laird  &  Sinclair  Preservative 
Paints  by  a  manufacturing  firm  of  long  experience 
and   excellent   commercial   reputation. 

We  guarantee  that  our  paints  will  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  original  formula  by  which  the 
L.  &  S.  (Laird  &  Sinclair)  cement  paint  became 
so  well   and   favorably  known. 

When  you  arc  in  the  market  for  paint,  a  postal 
to  us  will  have  immediate  attention,  and  we  will 
give   you   lowest   quotations   in  any  color. 

We  thank  you  for  your  past  favors,  and  assure 
you  that  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  will 
be  greatly  appreciated,  and  that  from  now  on 
our  Laird  &  Sinclair  Preservative  Paints  will  l>e 
turned  out  in  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Yours   very  truly. 

Laird  &  Sinclair. 


History  of  Fire  Sprinklers 
Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1806,  an 
apparatus  for  the  cxtinguisliment  of  fire 
was  patented  by  an  Englishman  named 
John  Carey.  This  is  the  first  record 
of  any  attempt  to  automatically  control 
fire.  In  1809  an  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Sir  William  Congreve  to  diffuse  water 
"by  bulbs,  roses  or  perforated  pipes, 
with  valves  in  a  place  of  outside  secur- 
ity and  arrangements  for  a  further  sup- 
ply of  water  bv  water  mains  or  by  hose 
connections,  with  fire  engines."  Both  of 
these  inventions  depended  on  the  burn- 
ing of  n  cord  to  release  the  water,  but 
in  1812  Sir  William  Congreve  projected 
the  idea  of  using  fusible  cement  and 
here  he  laid  the  principle  for  the  opera- 
tive functions  of  the  automatic  sprink- 
lers. There  is  no  record,  however,  of 
either  of  these  inventions  coming  into 
practical  use.  Their  failure  must  have 
discouraged  other  engineers,  for  it  was 
not  until  1852  that  attempts  were  again 
made  to  invent  apparatus  for  the  auto- 
matic control  of  fire.  From  that  time  on 
many  attempts  were  made  and  patents 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  idea. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  products 
failed  in  practice,  but  in  1881  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Grinnell,  by  his  patents,  seemed  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  the  sprink- 
ler he  invented,  with  natural  improve- 
ments and  variations,  or  sprinklers  of  a 
somewhat  similar  type,  are  the  ones  that 
are  receiving  the  indorsement  of  fire 
and  insurance  officials  throughout  the  world. 


AUSTIN  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  mountings  (or 
general  roncrete  work,  for  road  and  pavement 
construction,  and  for  bituminous  concrete  work. 

MUNICIPAL     ENGINEERING     & 
CONTRACTING   CO. 

Main  Office.  Rollway  EichanEC.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

SAN  FRA.NCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE; 

473-485  Sl.XTH  STREET         Tel.  Garfield  8368 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY 


Office  and  Salesrooms 
1130  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of  HIGH  CLASS  Factory,  239  -  7th  St. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  Meek  Billiard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS.  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RETERSEIN=JAMBS    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENT.LAT.ON  pLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING         ^""^  '^"*^  *«""^ 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 

Successor   to    JOHN   G.    SUTTON    CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE  HOOSIER  CABINET    inni^o'^dl 

1000  San  Francisco  Apartment  House  Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinets  Installed 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

PACIFIC  BUILDING  4th  &  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco  (o.  k.  brown,  Mgr.) 


Cornea  and  skyights  jviodem  Shcct  Mctal  Works 

oteei  v^eilings,  v-himney  _  „ 

^  „  ' ,  .  C.  E.  MOEHRLE,  Prop. 

1  ops.  Patent  Chimneys,  ■.,        «       c^^      t    r^  t-» 

T-.         J     „  ,  Menlo  Steel  Dome  Furnaces 

1  in     and      Corrugated  rw^         •  _■   r?  r> 

,       n    c  Tornd  Zone  Furnaces 

Iron  Koohng. 
I Phone  Pacific  2874 731  Clement  St..  San  Francisco 

Mrs.    H.  C.    McAfee,    T>ecorator 

offers  her  services  in  collaboration   with  architects  and   owners,  for   plans,  suggestions,  details,   etc.   of 

DECORATIVE  FURNITURE,  LAMPS  and  SHADES,  GARDEN  POTTERY  and  ACCESSORIES 

Phone  Garfield  1627  504  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 

Telephone  Market  8692       Office  and  Factory:  64  Ralsch  St.,  Bet.  7th  and  8th,  San  Francisco 
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Important  to  Building  Owners 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  read- 
ers to  know  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Fcss  System  Co.,  in  lines  other  than 
their  already  well-known  line  of  rotary 
burners. 

As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
tlie  Laboratory  of  Thermal  Research, 
tliey  have  perfected  additional  apparatus 
to  cover  a  field  of  industrial  high  pres- 
sure steam  and  also  an  equipment  for 
use  in  small  residences,  by  which  one  is 
able  to  use  a  low  grade  fuel  oil  in  steam, 
hot  water,  and  hot  air  furnaces  in  par- 
ticular, without  any  noticeable  sound  of 
combustion.  They  are  operated  by  small 
motors,  thereby  putting  the  operating 
cost  within  the  means  of  small  house- 
holders. 

They  have  also  been  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  extent 
that  the  first  cost  is  within  the  reach 
of  practically  all  homes  that  are 
equipped  with  furnaces,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  good  investment. 

This  firm  has  also  recently  opened 
additional  branches  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  experts,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Fresno.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  usual  policy  of  the  company  and  it 
is  the  ultimate  intention  to  open  similar 
branches  in  all  industrial  centers.  This 
will  result  in  a  great  convenience  to 
those  using  their  apparatus,  as  it  means 
that  they  will  have  at  their  disposal  and 
immediate  call  experts — when  service  is 
required — at    the   minimum    expense. 

They  now  have  branches  in  San  Diego, 
Los  .\ngeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Fresno,  and 
Portland,  and  agencies  at  Seattle, 
Eureka,  Reno,  and  Houston. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a  result 
of  the  excellent  display  maintained  at 
the  Machinery  Palace,  P.-P.  I.  E.,  by 
this  company  they  were  awarded  two 
gold  medals,  being  the  higliest  award 
for  this  class  of  apparatus. 

Their  equipment  was  also  used  exclu- 
sively in  heating  the  following  build- 
ings in  the  Expositions  at  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego:  Horticulture  Building, 
California  Building,  and  Hawaiian  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco:  Administration 
Building  and  Conservatory,  San  Diego. 

The  Fess  System  Company  also  main- 
tains a  policy  which  is  quite  unusual  with 
manufacturers  of  oil  burners  in  that  the 
guarantee  carried  by  their  apparatus  is 
rnoney  b.ack  in  full  if  the  same  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  or  does  not  meet  every 
requirement  claimed,  a  feature  which  jus- 
tifies the  endorsement  of  architects  and 
builders. 


•CWo/uui     Lialh.   P/u/.-.Vo.  K-fj.and-Brellon- 
LaViiU>ry,  Ptaltr  No.  K-^So 

KOHLER 

Trade  -  Marked  Enameled 
Plumbing  Ware  an  expres- 
sion   of    Article   Beauty 

KOHLER  BATHTUBS,  lavatories 
and  sinks  arc  modern  and  hygi- 
enic ii:  desigti. 

THE  PERMANENT  Trade -mark 
in  the  Enamel  is  our  guarantee 
of  the  highest  quality  and  your 
safe  guide  in  specifying  plumb- 
ing ware, 

KOHLER  ENAMEL  is  noted  for  its 
pure  whiteness.  We  have  made 
enatncHng  one  of  the  finer  arts. 

THE  "VICEROY,"  our  new  one- 
piece,  built-in  bathtub,  is  spe- 
cially low-priced  due  to  manu- 
facturing ecotiomies.  Its  manv 
attractive  features  make  it 
widely  popular. 

Write  for  the  "Viceroy  Book."    It  describes 

this  beautiful  built-in  tub,  which  is  made 

in  patterns  suitable  for  every   installation. 


"It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

FounJrd  JS73 

Kohler.  Wis.  U,S.  A. 

Shipping  Point.  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

San  Francisco  office  and  showrooms,  571  Atission 
Street.     H.  W.  FINCH,  Manager. 

HR.\NXH    OFFICES 
Kohler    Co.,    725-726    .Merchants    National    Bank 

Bldg.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Kohler    Co..    11481152    David    Whitney     Bidg., 

Oetroit,    Mich. 
Kohler   Co.,    1410   Candler   Bldg..   .\tlanta,  Ga. 
Kohler  Co.,  404   Morris   Bldg..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Kohler  Co..  308-309  Pantagcs  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
J.  W.  Keichcr.  3737A  Maffitt  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
W.    J.    Erskine.    859    W.    First    South    St.,    Salt 

Lake    City,    Utah. 
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FOUR-INCH  "HERCULES"  INTERLOCKING  PARTITION  TILE 

This  cut  shows  the  Pratt  Building  Material  Co.'s  (Clarence  F.  Pratt,  Pres.) 
"Hercules"  Partition  Tile.  They  also  make  a  six-inch  interlocking  partition  tile, 
as  well  as  eight  and  twelve-inch  wall  tile.  The  eight  and  twelve-inch  wall  tile  can 
be  used  for  carrying  walls  as  well  as  curtain  walls  in  fireproof  buildings.  "Hercules" 
interlocking  tile,  made  of  clay,  can  also  be  used  for  residences  or  garages.  These  tile 
are  waterproof  as  well  as  fireproof.  Phone  Pratt  Building  Material  Co.,  Douglas 
300,   for   prices   on   "Hercules"   interlocking  tile. 


CENTRAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

(RICHARD  SPENCER,  Safes  Manager) 

are  California  Agents  for 

WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Metal  Frame  and  Wood  Screens 

MONARCH  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  ....  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Monarch  All  Metal  Weather  Strips 

WALGER  AWNING  CO., Chicago,  111. 

Walger  Awnings 

GUARANTY  IRON  &  WIRE  CO., Chicago,  111. 

Warehouse  Doors 

Folding  Doors 

Underwriters'  Labeled  Meeker  Elevator  Doors 

Office:  822-823  HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Sutter  122 
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Atlas  Heating  Company  to  Enlarge 

The  Atlas  Hcatiiitr  and  Vc-ntilating 
Company,  Inc.,  reports  a  steady  inflow 
of  good  business  wliich  taxes  its  out- 
put to  the  limit.  As  a  result  the  com- 
pany is  planning  to  increase  its  facilities 
by  providing  additional  shop  room.  This 
will  enable  the  management  to  take  care 
of  even  a  larger  numlier  of  installations 
of  heating  and  ventilating  plants  for 
business  buildings  and  residences.  Con- 
tracts have  recently  been  signed  for 
heating  and  ventilating  the  beautiful 
new  city  residence  of  Julia  de  la  Welch 
at  2840  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Willis 
Polk  &  Co.,  architects.  .'Mso  they  have 
recently  completed  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the 
Chinese  Mission,  980  Sacramento  street. 

Other  recent  and  important  work  in- 
cludes  the   following: 

Oil  plant,  heating  and  ventilating,  at 
Eighteenth  and  Lake  streets,  for  A. 
Herrington. 

Heating  and  ventilating  for  H.  D.  Ho- 
grefe,  at  O'Farrell  and  Leavenworth 
streets. 

Heating  and  ventilating  for  Hamagh 
de  Urioste,  Van  Ness  and  McAllister,  J. 
C.  Hladik,  architect. 


Heating  and  ventilating  for  Girard  In- 
vestment Company,  (!eary  and  Leaven- 
worth streets,  San  brancisco,  Rousseau 
&  Rousseau,  architects. 

Steam  heating  systems  in  two  build- 
ings for  Dr.  C.  S.  Payne,  W.  S.  Hind, 
architect. 

Hot  water  plant  for  Howard  Naumann, 
927  Ashbury  street,  San  Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  .A.  Penyener, 
Hyde,  between  O'Farrell  and  Ellis 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  Front  Mc- 
Kenzie  residence,  Broadway  and  Fill- 
more  street,   San    Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  J.  B.  Reite 
residence  at  Post  and  Taylor  streets, 
San   Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  Buck  resi- 
dence, Locust  and  Washington  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

Two  steam  heating  plants  for  Thos. 
Scoble,  one  at  Geary  and  Commonwealth 
and  the  other  at  Geary  street  and  Palm 
avenue,  San   Francisco. 

Steam  heating  system  for  E.  J.  Mont- 
gomery, Hyde  and  Vallejo  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Two  steam  heating  plants  for  Sterner 
Olson  at  Leavenworth  and  Bernard  and 


"Bowserized"  Garages  are  Popular 


because  they  are  conven- 
ient, safe  and  a  real  saving. 
When  you  include 


Safe  Storage 
Systems 

for  gasolene  and  oil  in  your 
plans  for  private,  public  or  com- 
mercial garages,  you  have  the 
assurance  that  it  will  give  com- 
plete, continuous  satisfaction  to 
your  clients. 

Complete  Information  or  Representa- 
tive on  receipt  of  your  telephone  or 
mail  request,  with  no  obligation  on  your 
part. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Leavenworth  and  Pacific  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Steam  lieating  plant  for  M.  Curry  at 
\\'ashington,  near  Polk  street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Two  steam  heating  plants  for  J.  G. 
Kincannon.  at  Washington  street  near 
Steiner  street,  and  at  Post  street  near 
Polk,  San  Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  the  Tobin  res- 
idence at   Hillsboro.  San   Mateo  County. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  L.  D.  StofT, 
Sutter  and   Hyde  streets,  San   Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  E.  H.  Deneke, 
Bush   and   Jones   streets,   San    Francisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  H.  and  I. 
Wolf,  1250  O'Farrell  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  Erna  .\.  Wcst- 
erman,  at  Geary  and  Commonwealth 
streets,   C.   O.   Clausen,  architect. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  Levison  Co., 
California  and  Polk  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  Detention 
Home  and  Juvenile  Court,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Steam  heating  plant  for  O.  A.  Crae- 
mer,  Turk  and  Hyde  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Besides  all  the  above  they  have  in- 
stalled numerous  hot  air  furnaces  in  pri- 
vate homes  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  cities.      

"Likwid  Sement" 

"Likwid  Sement"  is  the  trade  name 
given  a  new  preparation  which  the  Im- 
perial Waterproofing  Company  has  com- 
menced to  manufacture.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mi.\ture  of  high 
grade  Portland  cement  and  sand  com- 
bined with  Imperial,  the  latter  being  first 
applied  to  the  surface,  after  which  "Lik- 
wid Sement''  is  used,  giving  a  smooth 
stucco  or  stipple  finish  as  desired.  Any 
shade  maj'  be  produced,  this  preparation 
being  as  sensitive  to  color  as  kalsomine. 
It  can  be  applied  to  any  material  that 
absorbs  water — concrete,  stone,  brick  or 
wood — and  it  not  only  waterproofs  and 
preserves  but  it  is  said  to  give  a  finish 
superior  to  any  varnish  or  cement  paint. 


Concrete  Street  Work 
Four  inches  of  concrete  for  a  founda- 
tion with  a  wearing  surface  of  an  inch 
and  one-half  of  asphaltic  concrete,  com- 
prise the  specifications  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Central  avenue  from  I-'ernside 
Boulevard  to  Fourth  street,  Alameda. 
The  city  engineer  estimates  the  cost  at 
$100,000. 

POSITION  WAA'TED— By  first-class  architec- 
tural draftsman  and  desigrier;  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience:   reference.      R.   J.    Halbedl,    650   Geary 


SPECIFY  PRODUCTS  OF 
UNQUESTIONED  QUALITY! 

When  THE  DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS  are  specified  — 
the  standard  by  which  all  other 
metal  trim  must  be  judged  —  is  it 
good  business  policy  to  accept  a 
product  below  that  standard? 

The  credit  for  Hollow  Metal  Doors 
and  Trim  belongs  to  Dahlstrom.  That 
we  truly  originated  and  perfected  and 
have  consistently  produced  the  highest 
grade  of  hoUow  metal  interior  trim  for 
buildings  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but 
an  established  fact. 

Sometimes,  in  fact  quite  frequently, 
we  are  told:  "Cut  your  estimate  and 
the  job  is  yours!"  We  are  always 
willing  to  re-figure  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Architect,  Owner  and  Con- 
tractor in  an  endeavor  to  lessen  cost 
or  to  meet  a  particular  requirement, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  an  esti- 
mate merely  for  the  commercial  trans- 
action of  signing  a  contract.  Dahl- 
strom Quality  has  always  been  rigidly 
maintained  and  this  quality  will  not 
be  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  order  by  meeting  the  figure  of  a 
competitor  whose  product  is  decidedly 
inferior. 

THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS 
are  made  right  in  ever}'  particular,  and 
prove  not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction 
from  the  viewpoint  of  excellence  in 
unequaled  finish,  but  the  added  and 
greater  ser\'ice  of  standing  up  under 
the  severe  tests  of  the  two  greatest 
destructive  forces  known  to  mankind 
—  FIRE  and  TIME. 

The  Dahlstrom  price  is  not  high. 
You  pay  only  for  what  you  get,  and 
we  know  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS— 
the  unequaled  standard  of  hollow  metal 
interior  trim. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC 
DOOR  COMPANY 


34Blackstone  Avenue 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Branches  and  Representative* 
in  All  Principal  Cities. 


PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

M.  G.  West  Co..  353  Market  St.,  San  Frandsco. 
Calif. 

Louis  R.  BedeU.  522  W.  9th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Camp-TeRoUer.  530Colinan  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Timms.  Cress  &  Co.,  184-  186  Second  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
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"'AQUE 

FLAT  FINISH 

A  Flat,  Washable  Oil  Paint,  made  in 
soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  prac- 
tical article  for  Walls,  Ceil- 
ings, etc.,  that  is  Economical  and  Durable.  Agency  TaMM  &  NOLAN  Co'S  high  grade  Var- 
nishes and  Finishes.  These  goods  are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  climate  of  this  Coast. 

R.  N.  NASON    &    COMPANY   JS^    p^"nt    makers 

151    POTRERO  AVE    —SAN    FRANCISCO  —  54  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


LOS  ANGELES 


(Gloss)  (Flat) 

Not  just  wall  paint,  —  but  an  improved  principle  of  wall  painting 

San-a-Cote,  the  wall  paint  you  can  really  scrub  with 
soap  and  hot  water. 

\"eI-va-Cote,  the  flat  wall  paint  that  lasts  for  years. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
THE  BRININSTOOL  COMPANY,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Distributors —  Marion  D.  Cohn  Co..  Hansford  Bldg..San  Francisco.  Cal.  Schutz  Paint  Co.,  Fresno.  Califor- 
nia, Schneider,  Chappell  &  Jones.  Sacramento,  California.  Salt  Lake  Glass  &  Paint  Co..  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Griffin  Paint  Co.,  Ogden.Utah.  Ernest  Miller  Wall  Paper  Co.,  172  First  Street.  Portland.  Oregon. 
Hickox-Crampton    Paint  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 


»^  CRUSHED     ROCK 


N ILES 

Two  very  important  aggregates  that  insure  a  Reliable  Concrete  Mix. 
Atmliar>'  Plant  now  luider  Construction  — 
IMateriai  in  storage  for  Immediate  DeUvery 

California  Building  Material  Co. 


Phone,  Sutter  4845 


500-4  NEW  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone 
MAIN 
2028 

1                           A  CLAY  PRODUCT 

AND  THE 

Coming  Building  Material 

WRITE  NOW  TO 

DEiNiSON  BLOCK  COMPANY 

920  Forum  Bldg.                          Sacramento,  Cal. 

ENTRAyCE.  EDISON  SCHOOL  BUILDIXG,  BERKELEY 
W.  H,  RATCLIFF_,  JR.,  ARCHITECT 
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The  City  of  Berkeley's  New  Public  School  Buildings 


U.  J.  S.  CAHILL,  A. 


T 


HE  city  of  Berkeley  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  feat  of  school  build- 
ing without  parallel  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  has  just  completed  five  school 
houses  at  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of 
$258,148.  These  figures  will  be  more  elo- 
quent of  economy  when  we  consider  the 
following  facts:  All  the-  buildings  arc 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances, each  displays  both  individuality 
and  distinction  of  design  and,  lest  one 
should  imagine  that  the  low  cost  is 
achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  working  space, 
the  outlay  for  these  buildings  per  cubic 
foot  is  less  than  ten  cents — the  range  be- 
ing from  8  1/3  to  a  little  over  lOj/^  cents. 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  if  a 
thing  doesn't  cost  much  it  isn't  worth 
much.  This  all  depends  upon  what  we 
mean  by  cost  and  what  we'  mean  by 
worth.  If  we  consider  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing in  cash  and  day  labor  and  its  worth 
in  rentals,  why,  then,  the  Mechanics 
Bank  in  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  plain 
fagade  set  on  a  bent  colonnade,  is  no 
doubt  worth  much  more  per  front  foot 
than  the  Palazzo  Massimo  in  Rome,  which  also  has  a  plain  faqade  set  on  a  bent 
colonnade.  The  Bank  of  Italy  now  owns  the  former,  but  all  the  banks  of 
Italy  combined  could  not  buy  the  latter,  because  it  is  priceless. 

No  doubt  schools  could  be  built  of  matchboard  and  battens  for  five  cents 
a  cubic  foot  in  which  teaching  could  be  carried  on ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  that 
a  cup  of  beans  contains  enough  proteids  and  kilowatts  of  energy  for  a 
day's  sustenance.  But  it  takes  more  than  mere  carpentering  to  make  a 
school  house  and  something  else  than  chemistry  to  make  a  cook. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artistry  that  puts  a  value  into  things  not  ex- 
pressible in  terms  of  money  does  not  need  expensive  material  to  work  upon. 
Simple  materials,  whether  for  feeding,  clothing  or  housing,  can  all  be  made 
precious  by  the  alchemy  of  art.  The  persistent  tradition  that  lead  or  other 
base  metals  can  be  transmuted  into  gold  is  a  fine  symbol  of  this  very  thing. 
This  even  holds  good  in  the  moral  world  and  is  the  liasis  of  Christianity. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  man  really  means  that  god-like  possibilities 
are  latent  in  the  humblest  and  the  least  of  us. 
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XORTH   EI.BI-.rno.\.    hlUSUN   SCHOOL   BVILDINC.   BERKELEY 
W.   H.   Ratcli/r,  Jr.,   Architecl 


DURAND    STEEL    LOCKER    INSTALLATION    IN    GARFIELD    SCHOOL    BUILDING, 
BERKELEY 
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l//0,V,  ED/SOX  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
W.    H.    Ralcliff.    Jr.,    Architect 


COURT.    EDISO.X   SCHOOL    BUILDIXG.    BERKELEY 
IV.  H.   Ralclitf,  Jr.,  .4rchitect 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN.  EDISON  SCHOOL  BUILDING.  BERKELEY 
U\   H.    Raldiff.   Jr..   .Architect 
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ELEV.-iTION.  PROPOSED  COMPLETION,  EDISON  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
IV.  H.   Ralcliff,  Jr.,  Architect 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  EDISON  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
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ELEVATIONS,   PROPOSED   COMPLETION,  EDISON  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
W.  H.  Ratclilf,  Jr.,  Architect 
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FRA.WCIS    iriLLARD   SCHOOL   BLILDIXC,   BERKELEY 
Lcuis  P.   Hobart,   Architect  Chas.   H.    Cheney.   Associate 

;r.   H.  RalcHff,  /r.,   Super-.ising  Architect 


CORRIDOR.  FRANCIS  WILLARD  SCHOOL   BLILDIXC,   BERKELEY 
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SCHOOL 

LEWIS  f  HOSAKT      AUCHT  C  H  CHEMEY      ASSOCIATt    AUCH' T. 


UKUVM!   .1:.^    .  ,.    .  ^.  ,'..    ;  \.   FK.IXCIS  U'lLL.lKV   SCIluuL 

BL'ILUISG,    BERKELEY 

Now  the  function  of  architecture  is  to  impart  to  plain  building  mate- 
rials when  assembled  into  weather-proof  passages  and  pavilions  the  divine 
quality  of  beauty.  In  oriental  lands  and  under  the  sway  of  despotism  and 
Caesarism,  the  soul  of  architecture  dwelt  only  in  great  palaces  and  temples. 
The  splendors  of  ancient  Babylon  were  not  for  the  private  citizens.  They 
lived  in  hovels  of  mud  and  wattle.  But  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
and  the  growth  of  democracy  the  spirit  of  architecture  began  to  descend 
to  the  humbler  uses  of  every-day  life,  until  finally  in  our  day  among  the 
leading  nations  we  aim  to  put  as  much  harmony  and  elegance  in  the  poor 
man's  bungalow  as  formerly  was  put  in  the  rich  man's  palace. 

Now  the  theory  of  evolution,  when  applied  to  the  world  of  architecture, 
reveals  the  same  two  great  drifts  or  movements  that  can  be  traced  in  the 
world  of  biology ;  the  development  of  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table.   On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  highlj^  developed  and  successful  species 
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ill  process  of  fallintj  l)ack  or  (Icm-'iKMalint;,  wliile  others  that  were  hiwly 
and  inconspicuous  are  now  world  wide  and  dominant,  just  as  tlie  saurians 
have  ,y;one  back  and  the  simians  liave  come  forward,  so  we  see  that  dom- 
inance in  architecture  no  lonjjer  reveals  itself  in  huge  temples  of  faith  or 
giant  dwellings  of  despots.  lUit  the  arciiitectural  form  developed  by  priests 
and  princes  have  been  cheapened  and  degraded  t.o  commoner  uses.  Mean- 
while the  structures  that  served  the  poor  and  the  lowly — the  wooden  sheds 
and  byres  of  the  farmer,  the  stone  huts  of  the  herder  and  the  woven  tents 
of  the  nomad — have  gradually  been  develo])ed  and  glorified  as  the  common 
people  grew  prosperous.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  any  bit  of  build- 
ing you  look  at.  and  you  can  try  the  experiment  all  dav  long  with  never- 
failing  interest,  bears  on  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  either  de- 
scended from  jialatial  and  grandiose  prototypes  or  develo])ed  uj)  from  sim- 
ple structures  of  the  common  people.  The  original  classic  orders  and  their 
variants  done  in  cut  stone  can  be  traced  in  various  forms,  diluted  and 
cheapened,  down  the  line  to  the  formal  villa  dear  to  the  I-rench,  the  thin 
Colonial  of  New  England  and  the  near  classic  school  houses  spread  over 
the  West.  These  buildings  eke  out  the  classic  tradition  with  stucco  and 
sheet  metal,  and  often  comey  the  air  of  that  rather  pitiable  human  object, 
the  reduced  gentleman  in  the  shabby  gentility  of  ruffled  silk  hat  and  a  frock 
coat  fraj-ed  at  the  edges.  The  signs  of  the  architecture  of  common  origin 
can  be  just  as  easil)'  detected.  In  the  main  they  consist  in  frank  glorifica- 
tions of  common  materials  such  as  brick,  rubble,  plaster,  naked  timbers 
and  cheap — that  is,  small  pane  windows.  Its  forms  are.  derived  from  cot- 
tage and  farm  house  accretions  of  gables,  lean-to  additions,  dormer  exten- 
.•;ions  of  roof,  outhouses  and  porches.  In  effect  we  get  the  jiicturesque  in 
place  of  the  formal,  variety  and  color  of  texture  and  surface  instead  of  the 
abstract  forms  in  carving  and  mouldings  and  sleek  finish.  In  some  in- 
stances, of  course,  the  two  movements  meet  each  other,  as  it  were,  and 
mingle.  Thus  common  brick  design,  originating  in  Holland,  when  united 
to  late  Gothic  or  early  Renaissance  forms,  resulted  in  the  Tudor  manorial 
or  the  Georgian  Colonial  styles.  The  Spanish  Colonial  was  based  on 
reminiscences  of  the  grand  manner  possible  to  an  isolated  community  with- 
out books  or  near-by  examples,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  using  adobe 
bricks,  rough-hewn  beams  and  untutored  workmen.  The  half  timbered, 
small  window  paned,  many  gabled,  plaster  panelled  type  is  wholly  bucolic 
in  origin,  although  its  elements  have  been  formalized  and  drilled  into  a 
precise  and  symmetrical  type  of  design  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  just  as 
another  architect  a  generation  or  so  ago  created  a  style  by  chamfering 
beams  and  putting  beads  on  battens  until  a  formal  Eastlake  stvie  was 
evolved  out  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  a  barn  made  of  posts  and  planking. 

Now  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  this  architecture  of  humble  origin 
has,  of  late  years  especially,  been  developed  all  over  the  world — the  strong 
men,  as  it  were,  taking  more  kindly  to  this  school,  while  the  men  of  feebler 
purpose  followed  in  the  dried  uj)  channels  of  classic  tradition.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  happened  in  literature  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  school  men  wrote  their  thoughts  in  feeble  and  degenerate  Latin,  while 
the  strong  men  with  a  real  message  wrote  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  S(j  made 
way  for  Shakespeare,  Montaigne  and  Cervantes.  Bacon,  as  we  know,  wrote 
in  both  tongues,  just  as  some  of  our  architects  design  in  the  dual  modes 
above  indicated. 

While  this  preamble  seems  to  have  taken  us  far  afield,  the  mental  ex- 
cursion is  not  without  profit  and  not  without  direct  bearing  on  the  five  new 
lierkeley  schools  under  discussion.     Until  cpiite  recently  here  in  California 
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GARFIELD    SCHOOL    BUILDI.\G,    BERKELEY 
Coxhead  &  Coxhead,  Architects  W.  H.  Ralcliff,  Jr.,  Supervising  Architect 


COURT,   GARFIELD  SCHOOL 

Coxhead  &  Coxhead,  Architects  H'.   //.    RnlJiiT,   Jr.,   S,i[;-i::iiiig  Architect 
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CORRIDOR,    GARFIELD    SCHOOL   BUILDING,    BERKELEY 
Coxhead   &■   Coxhead,  Architects  IV.   H.   Ratcllif,   Jr.,   Supervising  Archite 
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PLAYGROUND    AND   FLOOR   PLAN,    GARFIELD    SCHOOL,    BERKELEY 
Coxhead  &   Coxhead,  Architects  W .   H.   Ratcliff,   Jr.,   Superz-ising  Architect 
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the  struiiij  architect  (Hil  imt  L;et  iiilo  tlie  sclinol  game.  Xcil  hecaiise  the 
problems  were  not  attractive.  l)iit  because  tlie  client,  in  the  jierson  of  the 
average  school  director,  is  usually  too  small  to  get  into  harmony  with  a 
iiroader  man.  ^'ou  cannot  run  a  narrow  gauge  car  on  a  broad  gauge  track. 
I!ig  architects  can  only  live  among  big  patrons.  By  just  what  process  the 
Herkeley  authorities  chose  a  really  first-class  man  for  their  city  architect  I 
])ersonally  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  an  accident.  The  usual  defense 
made  by  the  average  director  or  councilman  when  accused  of  overlooking 
men  of  conspicuous  talent  is  that  such  men  are  not  safe;  that  they  assume 
to  "know  it  all":  that  they  overdo  the  artistic  side:  that  they  do  not  inspire 
business  confidence,  etc.  The  dullards  of  each  day  and  generation  since 
and  before  the  glacial  epoch  have  made  exactly  the  same  arguments.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dull  man  lays  emphasis  on  the  accidentals  of  routine, 
method,  card  indexing,  etc.,  because  he  has  little  else  to  ofifer.  The  really 
capable  man  ai)pears  to  minimize  all  the  things  as  merely  the  accidentals. 
He  has  si>mething  much  more  imjiortant  to  take  up  his  real  interest.  lUit 
when  he  really  does  turn  his  attention  to  matters  of  routine  how  he  illumi- 
nates and  vivifies  them  with  clear-headed  and  workable  ideas!  The  man 
with  brains  enough  for  creative  architectural  design  can  more  than  master 
all  the  minor  technicalities  that  a  first-class  design  involves.  Any  contrary 
iielief,  however  commonly  entertained,  is  nonsense  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  dullards  who  are  jealous  of  brighter  men. 

.■\  fine  exam])le  of  a  masterful  and  trenchant  handling  of  the  very 
complex  and  |)ractical  jjroblem  of  building  a  lot  of  schools  for  a  limited 
amount  of  money  is  right  here  before  us.  Plenty  of  men  could  have  solved 
one-half  of  the  problem  and  given  us  the  cheap  buildings.  Plenty  of  other 
men  could  have  ])erformed  the  other  half  and  handed  us  charming  designs. 
Very  few  could  have  worked  the  miracle  of  doing  both. 

Just  how  Mr.  W.  M.  Ratcliff.  Jr..  went  about  this  work  he  has  himself 
explained  in  detail  further  on.  To  epitomize,  he  first  made  plans  of  all  the 
five  schools,  incorporating  in  each  the  minimum  of  requirements.  He  then 
divided  the  total  cubic  contents  into  the  apjiropriation  and  established  a 
definite  maximum  cost  per  foot,  which  gave  the  pro  rata  cost  of  each  school. 

The  resulting  low  figures  made  it  clear  that  the  city  must  be  satisfied 
with  frame  buildings.  Mr.  RatclifF  then  obtained  the  co-operation  of  four 
other  architects.  And  there  are  so  many  good  architects  dwelling  in  Berke- 
ley that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  quintet  selected 
are  in  every  sense  really  first-class  men — a  rare  event  in  any  school  pro- 
gramme. 

It  now  remained  for  all  five  to  vie  with  each  other  in  getting  up  designs 
which  would  show  the  most  for  the  outlay,  and  the  result  is  the  remark- 
able series  of  schools  here  illustrated. 

As  befitted  the  captain  of  this  adventure,  he  chose  the  hardest  task  for 
himself  and  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  Thomas  I{flison  school  built 
with  outer  walls  of  solid  brick,  artificial  stone  edges  and  stififening  Cdlumns 
of  reinforced  concrete.  This  building  at  10  cents  per  cubic  fcjot  easily  leads 
for  charm  and  cheapness  combined.  The  writer  has  written  many  times 
of  the  absolute  fitness  of  this  mullioned  Tudor  style  of  building  for  schools. 
First  it  is  honest  and  uniform  in  material  and  the  possibilities  of  properly 
bonded  brick  work  are  not  yet  half  realized.  This  does  away  with  the 
tricked  up  front  and  the  neglected  ugly  rear.  The  high  grouped  windows 
are  exactly  right  for  class  rooms,  and  if  any  spot  needs  artistic  em|)hasis  it 
can  be  concentrated  in  an  oriel,  a  doTrway  or  a  gable  in  a  way  impossible 
in  formal  classic.    For  telling  simplicitv,  genuine  quality  of  design  without 
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tricks  or  make-believe,  and  for  a  nicely  balanced  all-round  excellence  with- 
out extravagance  at  any  point,  this  school  surely  is  a  model  of  artistic  econ- 
omy difficult  to  duplicate.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  back  of  this  appar- 
ently easy  achievement  was  a  long  and  zealous  preparation  and  a  mighty 
effort.  In  no  other  way  can  such  a  victory  be  won.  And  what  an  improve- 
ment is  this  school  over  the  cold  and  fonnal,  thin  and  diluted  classic  so 
often  perpetrated  by  the  professional  school  architect  with  his  portfolio  of 
plans,  his  columns,  his  cornices  and  his  domes ! 

The  John  Muir  school  by  Islv.  James  ^^'.  Plachek  is  a  truly  de- 
lightful building  and  a  model  of  what  a  rural  school  for  little 
children  should  really  be.  Many  years  ago,  long  before  the  days 
of  Ittner  of  St.  Louis,  the  author  presented  some  school  designs  for 
Oakland  on  precisely  these  lines.  The  wiseacre  of  the  board,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clymonds,  objected  to  the  designs  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "too  Eng- 
lish." No  doubt  this  passed  for  "sturdy  Americanism."  Of  course  it  was 
nothing  but  sturdy  nonsense.  Such  a  man  might  as  well  object  to  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  in  the  curriculum  on  precisely  the  same  grounds. 

The  Francis  Willard  and  Garfield  schools  are  frame  buildings  worked 
out  in  the  style  of  the  California  Missions.  The  first  is  by  Hobart  and 
Cheney  and  the  second  by  Coxhead  &  Coxhead.  While  both  are  well  con- 
ceived and  interestingly  designed  it  is  impossible  to  pass  these  by  without 
noting  a  remarkable  pictorial,  almost  poetical,  quality  instantly  visible 
in  the  latter  and  a  certain  lack  of  this  quality  in  the  former.  Many  build- 
ings have  been  put  up  in  this  style,  especially  in  Southern  California,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  very  seldom  exhibit  the  indefinable  quality 
always  found  in  the  genuine  examples.  It  is  a  largeness,  seriousness, 
austerity  and  restraint  coupled  with  a  mellow  decorum  such  as  can  best 
be  paralleled  in  the  monastic  solemnity  of  the  Gregorian  chant  or  the 
plain  song  of  Palestrina.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  dapper  young 
gentlemen  who  slap  out  mission  bungalows  by  the  dozen  can  ever  hope 
to  acquire  this  spirit  or  to  put  it  into  their  designs.  It  takes  more  than  a  "T" 
square  and  a  few  photographs  in  the  hands  of  a  smart  draftsman  to 
acquire  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  this  sort  of  work  was  con- 
ceived. Immense  simplicity  and  breadth,  coupled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
harmony  and  cloistral  repose  can  only  be  expressed  by  men  possessing 
what  Emerson  calls  "the  abysmal  temperament."  Pictorially,  at  any  rate, 
this  Garfield  school  design  expresses  this  feeling  with  more  fidelity  than 
in  any  other  so-called  mission  design  that  I  know  of,  and  the  quality 
that  exudes  from  a  photograph  is  the  quality  originally  imbued  into  the 
design.     These  results  are  neither  flukes  nor  accidents. 

Of  an  entirely  diflferent  character  is  the  Luther  Burbank  school  by 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Reed.  Here  we  have  lots  of  symmetry  and  perfectly  straight- 
forward design.  Mr.  Ratcliff  gives  a  very  good  description  of  this  building 
on  another  page. 

In  conclusion  we  shall  repeat  what  we  began  with,  congratulations  to 
the  city  of  Berkeley  that  it  showed  the  good  sense  or  had  the  good 
luck  to  have  chosen  Mr.  Ratcliff  for  its  City  Architect.  There  are  few 
young  men  in  the  profession  of  better  parts,  deeper  learning  or  wider 
travel,  and  we  predict  that  he  will  not  fail,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  to  go 
continuall}-  "from  strength  to  strength." 
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The  Recent  Berkeley  School  Buildings 

r.y  WALTER    11.   RATCLIKF,  JR..   SupvrviMiig   Archin-ot. 

Tl  I  I*".  In  (.■  new 
schools 
started  under 
the  r  e  g:  i  m  e  of 
Mayor  Hey  wood 
have  just  been 
ct)nipleted. 

T  h  e  buildings 
were  designed  and 
erected  under  the 
general  supervis- 
ion of  the  City 
Architect's  office 
of  rSerkeley,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs. 
Hobart  &  Cheney, 

Coxhead    &   Coxhead.  Walter  D.  Reed  and  James  W.  Plachek,  each  archi- 
tect designing  a  school  and  receiving  A^A  per  cent  for  his  services. 

In  December,  1914,  W.  H.  RatclifT.  Jr.,  Cit_y  .Architect,  presented  a  report 
on  the  approximate  size  of  the  various  school  buildings  taken  from  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  James,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  an  allowance  of  cost  of  less  than  11  cents  per 
cubic  foot  for  the  buildings.  An  investigation  of  cost  of  school  buildings 
in  California  and  other  parts  of  the  country  demonstrated  that  no  perma- 
nent school  buildings  had  been  built  for  this  price.  The  proposition  of 
building  on  the  unit  plan  was  discussed,  with  the  idea  that  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  buildings  be  constructed  at  this  time  and  tlie  construction 
be  of  more  permanent  materials.  This  was  turned  down  by  the  School 
Board  on  the  ground  that  the  children  had  to  be  housed  now  and  that  they 
could  not  wait  for  a  future  bond  issue.  The  buildings  were  to  be  designed, 
however,  for  possible  extension  in  the  future. 

The  following  extract  of  a  report  to  the  School  Board  is  of  interest : 

The  programmes  for  the  various  school  buildings,  written  by  W.  II.  RatclifF,  Jr.,  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  January  11,  1915.     They  were  in  brief  as  follows: 

John  Muir  school  to  contain  four  class  rooms,  one  kindergarten  and  auditorium  seat- 
ing 250  persons  and  necessary  adjuncts.  Cost,  including  architect's  fees,  not  to  exceed 
$28,000. 

Gartield  school  to  contain  eight  class  rooms,  manual  training  room,  domestic  arts  and 
science  rooms,  auditorium  seating  400  persons  and  necessary  adjuncts.  Cost,  including 
architect's  fees,  not  to  exceed  $45,000. 

Luther  Burbank  school  to  contain  six  class  rooms,  commercial  room,  manual  training 
room,  domestic  arts  and  science  ro<ims,  auditorium  seating  500  persons  and  necessary  ad- 
juncts.    Cost,  including  architect's  fees,  not  to  exceed  $45,000. 

Thomas  Edison  school  to  contain  eleven  class  rooms,  commercial  rooms,  drawing 
room,  printing  room,  manual  training  room,  domestic  arts  and  science  rooms,  auditorium 
seating  500  persons  and  necessary  adjuncts.  Cost,  including  architect's  fees,  not  to  exceed 
?8S.000. 

Francis  Willard  school  to  conitain  eighteen  class  rooms,  manual  training  room,  audi- 
torium seating  700  persons  and  necessary  adjuncts.  Two  frame  buildings  in  rear  to  be 
altered  into  domestic  arts  and  science  buildings  and  teachers'  building.  Cost,  including 
architect's  fees,  not  to  exceed  $90,000. 

The  programmes  of  work  entrusted  to  the  architects  did  not  include  furnishings,  equip- 
inents,  yard  surface,  planting  or  preparation  of  the  site.  The  architect's  contract  with  the 
city  prescribed  that  he  should  design  a  building  with  the  requirement  of  the  programme 
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for  the  amount  of 
money  designated  in 
the  programme,  other- 
wise his  plans  might 
be  thrown  out  by  the 
Council.  Anything 
that  was  given  in  ex- 
cess of  the  progranmie 
of  course  was  wel- 
come. 

No  mention  was 
made  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the 
buildings  were  to  be 
constructed,  as  all  the 
architects,  except  the 
city  architect,  believed 
it  impossible  to  obtain 
anything  except  frame 
buildings. 

The    tirst    schemes 
were  submitted  Janu- 
ary    15,     January     18 
and  January  19.     In  a  number  of  cases  the  schemes  would  have   been   different   had   the 
city   architect  or  Council  alone  decided  the  matter.    The  city  architect  acted  as  advisor. 
Mr.  Leland  was  chosen  heating  and  ventilating  engineer  for  all  the  schools. 
The  schools  are  examples  of  good  building's  erected  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
The  Edison  school  in  South  Berkeley  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this 
respect :     Its  design  is  in  the  Old  Colonial  style,  having  solid  brick  and 
stone  walls.     The  brick  walls  are  solidly  tied  together  with  steel  girders 
and  reinforced  concrete  columns  and  the  construction  in  general  is  perma- 
nent.   The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $71,090,  or  about  $7,000  less  than 
the  amount  allowed  b}'  the  Council.     It  covers  an  area  probably  four  times 
as  great  as  the  Berkeley  City  Hall.     The  building  was  designed  by  the 
writer  as   City   Architect.     The   contracts   for   this   building   were    segre- 
gated and  let  separately  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  city.     The  idea  of 
segregation  of  the  work  was  a  suggestion  of  the  City  Architect  and  it  jjroved 
to  be  the  means  of  saving  the  city  some  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  building  is  designed  in  what  might  be  called  the  unit  sj'stem,  the 
first  three  units  being  built  at  this  time,  and  will,  when  completed,  undoubt- 
edly be  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Berkeley. 

The  Francis  W'illard  school  on  Telegraph  avenue,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hobart  and  Cheney,  is  built  in  what  might  be  called  the  California  style, 
the  class  rooms  opening  directly  upon  spacious  open  corridors.  Although 
the  building  is  wood  frame,  ample  provision  has  been  taken  against  fire. 
Concrete  stairways,  fireproof  roof  and  heavy  cement  plaster  walls  have 
been  tised.  The  furnace  rooms — the  danger  spot  in  most  schools — have 
been  very  carefully  designed  in  all  five  schools.  They  are  enclosed  in  rein- 
forced concrete  with  metal  windows  and  doors  so  that  fire  starting  in  these 
rooms  can  be  easih'  controlled. 

The  Luther  Burbank  school,  designed  by  Walter  D.  Reed,  has  also  been 
built  on  the  unit  plan,  the  central  unit  being  the  only  one  completed  at  this 
time.  The  two  smaller  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  central  unit  are  the 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  buildings,  respectively,  and  will,  when 
the  entire  scheme  is  completed,  be  part  of  a  continuous  facade.  In  this 
school,  as  in  the  Edison  school,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  manual 
arts  and  commercial  side  of  education.  The  woodworking  shops  and  cook- 
ing and  sewing  departments  are  models  for  a  small  school. 

The  Garfield  school  in  North  Berkeley,  designed  by  Messrs.  Coxhead 
and  Coxhead,  is  built  on  the  interior  court  plan,  the  arched  corridors  being 
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open  ti>  the  air — an  excellent  sclienie  lor  a  warm  climate.  The  roof  is  of 
clay  tile  and  the  walls  wood  frame  covered  with  cement  plaster.  'J"he  hnild- 
ing  is  one  story,  but  desij;;ne(l  so  that  another  story  may  be  added  later, 
which  in  all  ])rol)ability  will  have  to  be  tlonc  very  soon.  Unfortunately 
the  amount  of  money  available  lor  the  schools  was  totally  inadequate.  The 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  was  stretched  to  pay  for  what  was  originally  calcu- 
lated to  cost  nearly  $1,250,000,  with  the  result  that  the  size  of  the  buildings 
was  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum  and  every  economy — some,  perhaps, 
short-sighted   economies — exercised. 

The  John  Muir  school  in  Clarcmont,  designed  by  James  W.  riachck,  is 
liuilt  in  tlie  English  half-timber,  a  style  of  home-like  simplicity.  'Jhe  usual 
forbidding  appearance  of  most  of  our  schools  is  here  changed  into  a  wel- 
coming hospitality — a  feelin<>^  that  ought  always  to  pre(k)minate  in  a  lower 
.grade  school.  When  the  scheme  is  completed  the  building  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  U,  the  present  auditorium  being  in  the  center. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  pro])ortioning  of  funds  for  the  various 
schools,  with  the  result  that  each  architect  was  allowed  an  equal  sum  per 
cubic  foot  for  construction  cost  of  the  building.  This  method  created 
a  competition  between  the  various  architects.  A  competition  to  see  which 
architect  could  deliver  the  most  for  the  money,  in  capacity,  <lurai)ility  and  looks. 

All  building-s 
are  frame  except 
Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son school,  which 
is  Class  C  with 
brick  and  stone 
exterior  walls 
(with  reinforced 
concrete  columns 
and  steel  girders). 
The  price  of  9.49 
cents  per  cubic  foot 
sets  a  new  price 
record  for  Class  C 
schools. 

.All  the  schools 
have  reinforced 
concrete  furnace 
rooms,  dual  heat- 
ings and  ventilat- 
ing   systems    and 

the  inost  modern  plumbing.  All  class  rooms  have  slate  blackboards  except 
Luther  Rurbank  school.  All  class  rooms  are  equipped  with  Hauser  revers- 
ible windows,  giving  the  means  of  convertint;;  these  rooms  into  ojicn-air 
class  rooms.    Each  school  contains  a  lartje  auditorium. 

Thomas  Edison,  I-'rancis  Willard  and  (iarfield  schools  have  tirc])roof 
roofs.  Francis  Willard  school  has  interior  fireproof  stairways  and  Thomas 
Edison  school  has  exterior  metal  fire  escapes. 

The  table  below  gives  not  only  the  comparisc)n  per  cubic  foot,  but  com- 
parison per  .square  foot  floor  area  and  cost  per  room. 

Con.'it ruction  Total  Floor  .Area 

Name  of  School —  Cost  of  Building        Inchuling  Corridors 

Edison.    Thos,    .\ $71,090  3S,041 

Willard,  Francis   77,891  38,508 

Burbank,    Luther    4.'?.757  22.626 

Gart^eld     38.71 1  22,200 

Muir,  John    26.709  13,060 


Kindergarten  Bay,  John  Muir  School,  Berkeley 
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FLOOR  PLAN.  JOHS  MUIR  SCHOOL  BUILDIXG.  BERKELEY 
JAS.    IV.   PLACHEK,  ARCHITECT 

W.  H.  RATCLIFF,  JR.,  SUPERVISISG  ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR,    AUDITORIUM,    LUTHER    BURBANK    SCHOOL    BUILDISG.    BERKELEY 
H'aitci-  D.  Reed,  Architect 


ELEVATION,  LUTHER  BURBANK  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  BERKELEY 
Walter  D.  Reed,  Architect 


AUDITORIUM,    LUTHER    BURBANK    SCHOOL    BUILDING,    BERKELEY 

Walter  D.  Reed,  Architect 

W.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.,  Supervising  Architect 
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CORRIDOR,  JOHX  MLIR  SCHOOL,  BERKELEY 
Jas.    W.  PlaclKk,  Architect  IV.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.,  Supervising  .4rcliilcct 

Construction  Cost 
Total  Cubic    per  Sq.  Ft.  r  h'     Fo  t         "^''''  "^  Cost 

Name  of  School —        Contents     Floor  Area      "^  Rooms        per  Room 

Edison  749.000  $1.87  949  cents  31  $2,293 

Willard    733.550  2.02  10.62  cents  26  2,995 

Burbank   528.000  1.93  8.29  cents  24  1,823 

Garfield    466.200  1.74  8.33  cents  20  1,935 

Muir  274,200  2.05  9.74  cents  11  2,428 

The  auditorium,  manual  training  room,  principal's  office,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered as  one  room  each.  Kitchens,  dressing  rooms,  toilets,  locker  rooms, 
cloak  rooms,  store  rooms,  wash  rooms,  main  toilet  rooms,  boiler  rooms,  etc., 
are  not  counted  as  rooms. 

In  explanation  of  the  heating  systems,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  practically  two  systems,  combined,  namely,  a  direct 
heating  system,  which  provides  steam  radiators  in  each  room,  and  an  in- 
direct heating  system,  which  forces  hot  air  into  the  room,  heating  and 
changing  the  air  at  the  required  rate  to  give  perfect  ventilation.  Most 
schools  are  equipped  with  only  the  latter  method  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, and  in  consequence  there  are  many  complaints  because  of  the  inability 
to  give  uniform  heat  in  all  the  rooms. 


Three  Large  Structures  Planned 

In  spite  of  the  advance  in  structural  steel  prices,  indications  point  to  the 
early  erection  of  at  least  three  Class  ".\"  l«iildings  in  San  Francisco.  A  steel 
contract  already  has  been  let  to  Dyer  Bros,  for  a  twelve-story  store  and  office 
building  at  Market  and  Second  streets  for  John  S.  Drum.  At  Post  and  Powell 
streets  a  twenty-story  building  is  projected  from  plans  now  being  made  by 
Ralph  P.  Morrell  and  A.  J.  Mazurette.  I'lans  are  being  prepared  by  Charles 
PafF  for  an  eight-story  Class  "A"  apartment  house  to  be  erected  on  the  prop- 
ertv  of  the  Lachman  estate  at  Sutter  and  Ma.son  streets  at  a  cost  of  $600,000. 
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Oakland's  Parks  and  the  Lake  Merritt 
Improvements 
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IIE  city  of  Oakland  lias  won  world 
wide  fame  through  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  moncj'  for  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  its  nuinicipal  parks,  particularly 
the  parks  tributary  to  Lake  Merritt.  With 
the  co-operation  of  landscape  architects 
and  engineers,  some  truly  wonderful  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished.  The  lake 
has  been  transformed  from  an  unsightly 
mud-hole  to  a  thing  of  beauty.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  buildings  which  lini; 
the  shores  of  Lake  Merritt  were  designed 
by  Walter  D.  Reed,  architect  of  Oakland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, which  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
r_  ^-^  I  -,  Palmer  &  Hornbostel  of  New  York  City, 
^L^f^  C^  with  whom  was  associated  John  J.  Dono- 
^■^>)^^  van,  former  City  Architect.  The  boat 
^P    £  :W^  house,    with    white   cement    exterior   and 

red  tile  roof,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $23,- 
000,  the  canoe  house  cost  the  citv  of  Oak- 
land $12,000,  and  the  boat  landing  $4,500. 
The  Auditorium  represents  an  expendi- 
■       -  ture  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

(  )nl_\  a  lew  year,-,  ago  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  unhealthful,  ill-smell- 
ing salt  marshes,  littered  with  a  few  dilapidated  boat  houses  and  worse 
looking  boats.  To-day  these  marshes  are  transformed  into  green  lawns, 
gravel  walks  and  beds  of  brilliant  flowers  and  shrubbery;  the  old  barn-like 
boat  houses  have  been  replaced  by  a  modern  steel  and  brick  boat  house,  an 
ornate  concrete  boat  landing  of  beautiful,  classical  design  and  by  smaller 
concrete  landings;  the  unpainted  fishing  and  hunting  boats  have  given  way 
to  graceful,  gaily-colored  canoes,  row  boats,  sail  boats  and  motor  boats. 

The  boat  landing  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  lake,  called  the  "El  Lnibar- 
cadero,"  was  so  named  because  in  the  early  days  of  California  this  was  a 
principal  shipping  point.  Ships  connected  at  this  point  with  the  old  San 
Antonio  road  and  carried  their  cargoes  to  and  from  the  ox  teams  and  pack 
trains  from  the  inland  settlements.  Most  of  the  lumber  from  Redwood 
Peak  and  its  surrounding  canyons,  where  stumps  of  over  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  can  still  be  seen,  was  shipped  from  this  point  for  the  building  of 
San  Francisco.  Let  your  imagination  go  back  to  those  days  of  lumber 
laden  schooners  and  ox  teams,  and  then  contrast  those  scenes  with  the 
present  ones.  On  any  ordinary  day  you  will  see  the  lake  alive  with  canoes, 
row  boats,  w^hale  boats  propelled  by  crews  of  boys  and  girls,  racing  shells 
and  sailing  boats;  and  you  will  hear  shouts,  laughter,  singing  and  the 
monotonous  calling  of  the  coxswains  of  the  racing  shells.  .And  at  night 
there  are  the  reflections  from  thou.sands  of  lights  extending  in  long,  waver- 
ing lines  across  the  lake. 

•Superintendent   of   Parks.   Oakland,   California. 
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And  these  changes  have  nearly  all  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years ;  and 
the  improvements  during-  the  next  few  years  to  come  will  be  even  more 
marked.  Already  the  need  of  an  addition  to  the  present  boat  house,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  one  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  is  apparent. 
A  few  years  more  will  see  a  municipal  bath  house  on  the  lake,  with  clean 
water  pumped  from  the  bay,  and  white,  sandy  beaches.  Think  what  this 
will  mean  to  Oakland!  We'll  have  an  Atlantic  City  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  one  that  will  be  popular  every  month  in  the  year.  And 
before  man}'  years  there  will  be  a  wooded  island  in  the  lake ;  fountain  spurt- 
ing water  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  the  air;  a  chib  house  on  Adams"  Point, 
with  verandas  extending  out  over  the  water;  a  dancing  pavilion,  and  music 
on  the  lake  on  pleasant  evenings.  And  the  trees  planted  along  the  lake 
shore  will  have  grown  up  and  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  And  these 
things  will  come  to  pass  just  as  surely,  and  much  more  quickly,  than  have 
the  changes  from  the  salt  marsh  days.  Truly  we  have  in  Lake  Merritt  op- 
portunities almost  unlimited,  and  they  are  opportunities  that  are  not  given 
to  every  city — opportunities  that  alone  will  make  Oakland  a  distinctive  city. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  ragged  edge  along  the  shore  line,  caused 
by  the  splashing  of  the  salt  water,  about  10,000  running  feet  of  rock  wall 
was  constructed  along  the  northern  and  the  eastern  shores.  Thousands  of 
Leptospermums  have  been  planted  along  this  wall — shrubs  which  will  grow 
to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  whose  branches  will  droop  over  into 
the  lake  and  give  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Along  the  shore  at  the  Willows,  a 
beach  c)f  white  sand  has  been  laid,  which,  aside  from  Ijeing  beautiful,  makes 
an  ideal  playground  for  the  youngsters.  Along  the  bluffs  on  Adams'  Point, 
nearly  two  thousand  shrubs  of  Furze  and  Broom  have  been  planted,  which, 
when  matured,  will  give  a  golden  bloom  to  the  entire  bluff. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  lake  is  the  number  of  water  fowl  that 
seek  its  protection  during  the  winter  months.  Thousands  of  ducks  and 
gulls  spend  their  winter  here,  and  are  a  source  of  delight  to  bird  lovers.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  hundreds  of  brilliant  plumaged  sprigtails  may  be  seen 
any  morning  on  the  lawns  of  Lakeside  Park,  and  they  have  grown  so  tame 
that  an  automobile  can  pass  within  a  few  yards  without  frightening  them. 
And  oftentimes,  after  a  heavy  rain  the  shore  parks  are  white  with  thousands 
of  gulls  gathering  the  worms  driven  to  the  surface  by  the  rains.  When 
grading  in  Lakeside  Park  last  winter  several  old  canvasback  ducks  became 
so  tame  that  they  would  waddle  along  after  the  plow  gathering  the  worms 
The  Park  Department  feeds  these  birds  regularly. 

The  only  trees  in  Lakeside  Park  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  a  few  3-ears 
ago,  were  the  groves  of  oak  and  a  few  buckeyes.  The  oaks  have  been  dying 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  in  order  to  save  them  a  crew  of  tree  surgeons  has 
been  working  on  them  steadily  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  These  sur- 
geons treat  a  tree  in  just  about  the  same  manner  that  a  dentist  treats  a  tooth. 
When  a  decayed  spot  is  found,  the  decay  is  carefully  removed  until  a  cavity 
surrounded  by  clean,  healthy  wood  is  obtained.  The  cavity  is  then  thor- 
oughly sprayed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  ne.xt  filled  with  cement. 
Drain  channels  of  cement  are  then  placed  to  prevent  rain  water  from  gath- 
ering at  the  joining  of  the  cement  and  the  bark.  As  a  finishing  touch,  the 
wound  is  given  a  heavy  coating  of  asphaltum  paint.  These  cavities  often 
extend  entireh'  through  the  tree,  and  sometimes  are  so  large  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  sides  together  with  long  iron  bolts. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Chas.  Elliot,  one  of  the 
foremost  landscape  artists  and  thinkers  of  the  last  century,  may  well  be 
repeated  here  as  an  argument  for  just  such  a  splendid  park  scheme  as  Oak- 
land has  established : 
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COSCRETE  BOAT  HOUSE,    LAKE   MERRITT.   OAKLAND 
iV alter  D.  Reed,  Architect 


riiijT  I.  ixi>i\G.  LAKE  yir.KKnr.  njKi  i\-/i 

H'aller  D.  Reed,  Architect 
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"It  is  evident  that  modern  civilization  is  to  have  its  home  in  large  cities, 
in  cities  of  vastly  greater  population  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen.  If 
this  be  so,  if  the  further  progress  of  civilization  is  to  depend  mainly  upon 
the  influences  by  which  men's  minds  and  characters  are  affected,  while  liv- 
ing in  great  cities — with  what  zeal  should  we  not  endeavor  to  make  these 
influences  such  as  shall  be  elevating?  If  this  be  so,  if  the  human  race  is  des- 
tined to  be  more  and  more  closeh^  crowded  into  towns  and  suburbs — with 
what  seriousness  should  we  not  endeavor  to  make  these  towns  and  suburbs 
as  decent,  as  healthful,  and  as  refreshingly  beautiful?  Our  race  has  already 
learned  by  sad  experience  that  this  crowding  into  cities  is  attended  by  grave 
dangers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  is  ver}' 
much  less  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  Disease  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
town  than  in  the  country.  Cholera  infantum,  that  fearful  scourge  which  in 
August  and  September  kills  our  young  children  by  the  thousands,  is  pre- 
eminently a  town  disease.  And  physical  ills  are  not  the  only  ills  of  town 
life.  Our  cities  are  hotbeds  of  vice  and  crime.  The  herding  of  the  very 
poor  in  city  slums  breeds  a  degraded  race.  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  in- 
nocent recreation  drives  hundreds  to  amuse  themselves  in  ways  that  are  not 
innocent,  and  if  degradation  is  increasing  in  our  towns,  then  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all  who  love  their  country  to  do  what  they  can 

to  check  the  drift." 

Acres 

1.  Trestle  Glen    125.00 

2.  Lakeside   Park    53.00 

3.  Peralta   Park    30.00 

4.  San  Antonio  Park 12.00 

5.  East  Shore  Park  11.00 

6.  Mosswood  Park   13.00 

7.  De  Fremery  Park  12.40 

8.  Linda  Vista  Park   8.50 

9.  Lakeshore  Willows  Park   9.00 

30.     .'\dams   Park   4.10 

11.  Edge  Lake  Park  8.66 

12.  Clinton   Square   Park    2.40 

13.  Harrison  Square   1.82 

14.  Jefferson    Square    1.82 

15.  Lafayette  Square   • 1.82 

16.  Lincoln  Square   1.82 

17.  Madison  Square   1.82 

18.  City  Hall  Plaza   1.00 

19.  Bushrod  Park   3.00 

20.  Bay  View  Park  4.00 

21.  Bella  Vista  Park 75 

22.  Union    Plaza    75 

23.  Brooklyn  Boulevard  Plaza 80 

24.  Rockridge   Park    1.00 

25.  Colby  Plaza    70 

26.  Santa  Fe   Plaza    SO 

27.  Ridgeway  Park 40 

28.  Aloha    Park 1 

29.  Chetwood  Plaza   2 

30.  Brooklyn  Plaza 6 

31.  Mandana  Boulevard  Plaza   6 

32.  Third  .\ venue  Plaza   4. 

33.  Lake    Merritt    160.00 

472.96 

Most  of  the  above  are  typical  city  squares  and  plazas — breathing  places 
for  office  workers  and  children  from  the  apartment  houses  and  hotels,  and 
lunch  places  for  hundreds  of  shop  girls  and  school  children. 
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FOUXTAI.V.   WITH  COXCRETE   II, ILK  J.VD   SEATS.   Lll.l 
Walter  D.  Ri-cJ,  Anhilecl 


Mossvvood  Park,  however,  is  entirely  diti'ereiU  I'nuii  the  unliiiaiv  small 
park,  and  has  a  charm  and  wildness  that  one  would  never  expect  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  principal  cit}'  street.  Its  wonderful  trees,  soft  lawns  and  shady 
creek,  with  its  vine-covered  banks,  make  it  one  of  the  most  loved  spots  in 
Oakland.  San  .\ntonio  Park  is  interesting  because  of  its  early  history,  the 
story  being-  that,  in  the  years  gone  by,  our  early  citizens  held  their  public 
celebrations,  bull  fights  and  executions  here,  and  had  established  an  observa- 
tion station  at  the  highest  point  to  report  ships  coming  through  the  (lolden 
( iate. 


As  is  the  case  in  most  large  cities,  the  park  system  of  the  city  of  Oakland 
is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Park  Directors,  three  in  number,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  and  who  serve,  without  com[)ensation.  for  a  i)eriod  of 
six  years,  a  new  memlier  being  appointed  every  two  years.  The  framers  of 
the  charter  evidently  fully  realized  the  great  resjjonsibilities  of  this  board 
in  selecting  and  acquiring  suitable  park  lands  for  the  city  and  in  the  beauti- 
fication  (jf  the  same;  and  b}-  making  the  position  a  ])urely  honorary  one  and 
by  having  the  terms  interlap,  thereby  showed  their  desire  to  keep  this  board 
free  from  political  influences.  The  character  and  ability  of  the  members 
who  have  so  far  served  the  city  in  this  capacity  show  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
l)olicy.    The  funds  for  the  purchase,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  ])arks 
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are  supplied  by  the  City  Council  from  the  general  tax  levy,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  Park  Directors  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  supply  the  Council 
with  an  itemized  statement  of  estimated  expenses  for  parks  for  the  ensuing 
j'ear. 

Oakland  owns  thirty-three  parks  and  plazas,  covering  190  acres,  of  which 
about  150  acres  are  highly  developed.  While  our  park  area  is  small  for  the 
size  of  the  city,  yet  this  fact  has  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
municipality  has  been  enabled  to  develop  this  comparatively  small  area  to 
a  much  higher  standard  than  exists  in  most  city  parks.  No  finer  lawns  exist 
in  any  public  parks  in  this  country,  and  the  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Park  Superintendents,  who  visited  Oakland  last  year,  were  unan- 
imous in  their  praise  of  the  beauties  of  our  parks.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
people  were  visiting  parks  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  knowledge  and  of  criticising  wherever  they  considered  criticism 
due,  and  that,  therefore,  their  praise  meant  more  than  mere  words — it  was 
earnest  praise;  not  politeness.  A  vivid  imagination  is  required  to  picture 
the  scenic  and  recreational  possibilities  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
parks.  Familiar  as  we  now  are  with  the  beauties  of  our  lake  parks,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  shores  surrounding  the  lake 
were  salt  marshes.  Only  a  j^ear  ago,  until  the  rock  wall  about  the  lake  was 
constructed,  we  had  a  ragged  line  of  ill-smelling  mud  between  the  lawns 
and  the  water  line,  whereas  now  our  parks  extend  to  the  water  line  and  pre- 
sent a  finished  appearance.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  dilapidated  boat 
house  at  the  Twelfth  street  dam  was  the  only  recreational  feature  of  the 
lake ;  now  there  are  two  handsome  municipal  boat  houses  (built  by  the 
Park  Department)  housing  a  couple  of  hundred  fine  canoes  and  row  boats, 
besides  numerous  launches  and  sail  boats;  and  already  there  is  a  demand 
that  a  third  boat  house  be  built  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake.  And  where 
we  hunted  the  wild  ducks  a  few  years  ago  we  now  see  them  in  thousands  on 
our  lawns  and  in  the  lake,  protected  and  almost  as  tame  as  chickens.  Our 
power  lawn  mowers,  making  as  much  noise  as  a  motorcycle,  now  pass  within 
a  few  yards  of  them  without  causing  them  to  fly;  and  when  they  were  not 
fed  one  day  last  week  they  plainly  showed  their  surprise  and  disappointment 
by  indignant  quackings  throughout  the  day.  The  construction  of  a  short 
beach  of  white  Carmel  sand  has  become  so  popular  with  the  children  as  to 
demonstrate  unquestionably  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  most  of  the 
protected  portions  of  the  shore  line  made  into  such  beaches.  But  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  lake  a  municipal  bathing  plant  is  by  far  the  greatest. 
Such  a  recreational  feature  would  give  pleasure  and  healthful  exercise  to 
more  people  than  would  all  the  other  recreational  features  of  the  city;  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  a  plant  could  be  covered  by  a  few  cents 
charge  for  each  bathing  suit  and  towel.  The  Park  Directors  are  now  consid- 
ering means  for  sterilizing  the  water  sufficiently  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
the  next  few  j-ears  will  probably  see  such  a  municipal  bathing  plant  in  oper- 
ation. The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  improvements  in  our  lake  park  that 
we  shall  see  come  to  pass  that  will  make  Oakland  unique  and  blessed  in 
this  one  part  of  its  park  system. 

During  the  past  3'ear  over  100,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  and  loam  were  placed 
on  the  Auditorium  grounds,  the  greater  part  of  the  fill  having  been  pumped 
in  by  the  municipal  dredger;  and  about  10,000  yards  more  loam  are  needed 
before  the  planting  can  be  done.  When  the  landscape  work  is  completed, 
this  beautiful  building,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  trees,  with  its  lake  vista, 
w^ill  be  a  most  striking  and  wonderful  monument  to  our  city. 
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FIRST    CHOICE    SAX    FRAXCISCO     PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COMPETITION.     Geo.    IV.    Kclham.   Archil, 

Mathews  Sues  San  Francisco  Library  Trustees 

EDGAR  A.  MATHEWS,  one  of  the  several  architects  who  submitted 
plans  in  the  competition  for  San  Francisco's  new  million-dollar  pul)lic 
library,  has  finally  bronjjht  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  to  recover  $11,900 
from  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  for  alleged  breach  of  contract. 

Mathews"  complaint  is  virtually  a  reiteration  of  the  charges  he  made 
befote  the  Board  in  May  of  1914.'  when  he  declared  that  (leorge  W.  Kel- 
ham's  excellent  prize-winning  design  was  an  all  too  faithful  copy  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Library,  and  that  the  Trustees  were  breaking  faith  with 
t'he  other  competitors  when  they  awarded  Mr.  Kelham  the  commission. 

In  asking  for  a  balm  of  $11,900  Mathews  does  not  ask  for  damages, 
but  only  for  what  he  claims  he  is  entitled  to  for  services  rendered  and 
expenses  incurred.  He  says  he  expended  $1,190  for  extra  office  help, 
additional  rent  and  incidentals  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
he  submitted.  In  addition  he  says  he  put  in  three  months  of  painstaking 
professional  labor  which  he  estimates  to  be  worth  $10,000. 

Although  the  board  of  library  trustees  is  the  formal  defendant  in  the 
suit,  and  is  expected  by  Mathews  to  furnish  the  golden  recompense  if  he 
is  successful,  the  real  targets  for  his  pointed  shafts  are  Kelham  and  two 
of  the  judges  in  the  competition,  Cass  Gilbert,  the  famous  New  York 
architect  who  won  the  prize  for  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  and  Paul  Cret. 
professor  of  architecture  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  served 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Detroit  competition  which  Gilbert  won. 

Mathews  says  that  before  the  local  competition  started  Kelham  had  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Gilbert  had  won  the  Detroit  competition  with 
a  "peculiar  and  unusual"  design,  and  that  Cret  had  been  one  of  the  judges 
of  that  competition.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  Mathews  says,  Kelham 
submitted  a  design  in  which  the  front  and  side  elevations  were  almost 
identical  with  the  design  by  which  Gilbert  won  the  first  prize  at  Detroit. 
In  fact,  the  complaint  charges,  Kelham  employed  to  assist  him  a  drafts- 
man who  had  assisted  Gilbert  in  evolving  the  Detroit  design. 

By  thus  following  the  lines  of  Gilbert's  masterpiece,  Mathews  says, 
Kelham  played  upon  the  vanity  and  self-esteem  of  the  New  York  archi- 
tect who  was  judging  the  local  competition,  and  also  played  upon  the 
same  human  frailties  in  Paul  Cret,  who  had  voted  for  Gilbert's  design  in 
the  Detroit  competition.  All  of  which  contentions  by  Mathews  are  considered 
ridiculous  bv  most  members  of  the  profession. 
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Relations  Between  the  Architect  and  the  Engineer 

The  Following  Questions  Are  Discussed  By: 

T.  L.  Condron' 
David  W.  Morrow- 
Burt  D.  Fenner' 
A.  Morgan  Smith' 
Robert  D.   Snodcrass' 
in  "Concrete." 

/.  Are  the  engineers'  plans  to  be  supplementary  to  the  architects',  and  to  he  so  de- 
signed that  they  conform  to  the  general  design  as  given  by  the  architect,  in  regard  particu- 
larly as  to  measurements  of  floor  heights,  sizes  of  window  and  door  openings,  cornice 
details,  framing,  etc.,  or  do  the  engineers'  reinforcing  plans  supersede  and  control  the  archi- 
tects' designs,  the  design  to  be  changed  in  order  to  work  to  the  reinforcing  plans? 

2.  If  the  reinforcing  engineer  in  working  out  his  plans  finds  that  he  can  make  a  more 
convenient,  more  economical  or  better  design  in  any  way,  should  he  not  confer  with  the 
architect  before  changing  his  design  in  any  material  way? 

3.  Is  an  architect,  in  approving  designs  for  reinforcing  submitted  by  a  reinforcing 
engineer,  supposed  to  check  oz'er  and  he  responsible  for  measurements,  size  of  steel,  shape, 
location  and  placing  of  steel  and  for  the  plans  being  so  that  the  working  out  of  his  design 
can  he  made,  or  is  the  reinforcing  engineer  solely  responsible  for  the  correct  design  of  his 
work  so  that  the  architect's  plans  can  be  carried  out? 

By  MR.  CONDRON. 

WE  do  not  like  the  term  "reinforced  concrete  engineer"  any  more  than 
we  would  favor  the  term  "wooden"  engineer.  Where  an  engineer 
and  architect  are  employed,  their  work  should  be  harmonious  in 
every  particular  and  usually  the  engineer  and  architect  are  associated  or 
the  engineer  acts  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  architect. 

It  frequently  happens  that  certain  "commercial  engineers,"  in  order  to 
sell  material  or  for  other  reasons,  endeavor  to  "improve"'  upon  the  archi- 
tect's plans  by  materially  changing  them  or  by  substituting  an  entirely 
different  form  of  construction  than  was  originally  called  for.  This  is  some- 
times done  in  accordance  with  the  architect's  wishes,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  done  regardless  of  his  wishes.  It  is  unfurtunately  true  that  many  plans 
for  buildings  are  sent  out  that  have  not  been  well  designed  structurally  and 
an  experienced  structural  engineer  can  improve  upon  the  design  and  cheapen 
the  construction  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner.  But  in  our  opinion  such 
substitutions  or  changes  should  only  be  made  to  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  owner.  If  the  owner  has  not  selected  a  competent  adviser,  that  is  his 
misfortune. 

^\'he^e  an  architect  is  employed  and  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  ap- 
proving general  and  detailed  structural  plans,  particularly  where  he  requires 
the  contractor  to  furnish  the  general  structural  plans,  subject  to  his  ap- 
proval, the  architect  must  assume  the  responsibility  to  pass  upon  the  design 
as  to  strength  and  adaptability.  Our  e.xperience  is  that  very  few  architects 
are  willing  to  assume  any  responsibility  in  approving  plans  submitted  by 
contractors,  but  certainly  the  technical  adviser  of  the  owner  must  take  this 
responsibility.  The  architect's  responsibility  should  not  extend  to  detailed 
dimensions  except  where  they  affect  other  features  of  the  work  or  where 
they  involve  the  actual  strength  of  the  structure.  The  contractor  should 
be  required  to  make  his  work  fit  together  and  fit  with  other  work  on  the 
building. 

'The  Condron  Co.,  Chicago. 

'Consult.  Engr.,  Cleveland. 

•Secy.,  Am.  Inst,  of  Architects,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^Architect.  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

»Chf.   Engr..  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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It  not  iiifre(|U(.ntl\  liaiipcns  iliat  the  specilications  provide  that  tlie  con- 
tractor sliall  snbniit  strnctnral  plans  showing  a  design  capable  of  carrying 
the  definite  loads  with  delinite  unit  stresses  and  all  subject  to  the  architect's 
approval,  when  the  architect  is  not  coini)etent  to  pass  upon  the  ]ilans  sub- 
mitted an<l  fails  to  employ  anyone  who  is  competent.  Numerous  instances 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  such  a  situation,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
the  contractor  at  times  has  shown  no  more  knowledge  of  structural  design- 
ing than  has  the  architect,  with  a  result  that  the  structure  has  been  built  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  and  almost  criminal  manner.  No  one  would  pretend 
that  this  represents  first-class  practice,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  rare. 

So  long  as  some  architects  leave  structural  designing  to  be  done  by  those 
whose  only  object  is  to  reduce  the  cost  below  that  of  any  other  designer, 
there  will  be  a  serious  question  as  to  the  kind  of  professional  services  ren- 
dered by  "reinforced  concrete"  or  other  "material"  engineers. 

By  MR.  MORROW. 

1.  The  engineer's  plans  should  supplement  the  architect's  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  general  design  of  the  building  should  not  be  changed.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  desirable  or  advant'ageous  to  vary  from  the  architect's  plans,  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  with  him. 

2.  The  engineer  should  confer  w'ith  the  architect  when  he  finds  that 
he  can  materially  better  the  design  w  ithout  defeating  that  which  the  archi- 
tect has  been  striving  to  accomplish. 

3.  The  engineer  should  be  responsible  for  his  design  and  if  looking  after 
the  supervision,  should  see  that  all  steel  is  properly  placed.  The  architect's 
and  the  engineer's  plans  should  agree. 

By   MR.  FEXXER 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  my  personal  opinion  in  answer  to  the  three 
questions  which  you  ask.     You  will  appreciate  that  my  answers  must  be 
considered  as  personal,  for  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  submit  the 
questions  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

1.  If  an  architect  makes  the  design  for  the  building,  it  is  uncpiestion- 
ably  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  fit  his  work  to  that  of  the  architect. 

2.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  engineer  in  designing  his  struc- 
tural members  will  find  ways  in  which  slight  changes  in  the  architect's  de- 
sign would  result  in  more  convenient  or  more  economical  construction.  In 
such  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  call  the  matter  to  the  architect's 
attention,  and  to  work  in  co-operation  with  him. 

3.  The  architect  checks  the  engineer's  draw  ings  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  correctly  interpret  and  carry  out  his  design.  The  architect  does 
not  assume  responsibility  for  every  measurement,  size  of  steel,  etc.,  for  this 
is  precisely  the  service  for  which  the  engineer  is  employed. 

By  MR.  SMITH. 

1.  Assuming  that  a  large  building  is  to  be  erected  in  which  the  major 
portion  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  architect  knows  no  more  about  con- 
crete design  than  does  the  concrete  engineer  about  architectural  propor- 
tions. The  architect  gives  the  engineer  a  general  architectural  arrange- 
ment, also  floor  heights,  window  openings,  floor  loads,  etc.,  to  work  on. 
From  this  on  the  architect  may  be  obliged  to  change  his  architectural 
scheme  to  suit  the  designs  of  the  engineer. 

2.  If  the  architect,  through  unfamiliarity  with  concrete  architecture, 
should  outline  a  building  far  from  a  practical  concrete  arrangement,  it 
would  seem  altogether  proper  for  the  engineer  when  he  saw  that  a  proper 
and  economical  concrete  design  was  disarranging  the  architect's  plans,  to 
warn  the  architect  what  was  likely  to  happen  his  plans. 
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3.  If  the  architect  is  competent  to  check  over  concrete  sections,  sizes 
and  spacing  of  steel,  he  may  place  himself  responsible  for  the  proper  work- 
ing out  of  the  engineer's  designs  and  relieve  the  engineer  of  any  further 
obligations. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  engineer  should  be  responsible  for  the 
correct  design  of  his  work  so  that  the  architect's  designs  can  be  carried 
out,  provided  that  the  architect's  detail  plans  have  been  available. 

By  MR.  SNODGRASS. 

We  fail  to  understand  why  3'our  correspondent  differentiates  between 
the  reinforced  concrete  engineer  and  any  other  engineer  that  the  architect 
may  find  it  necessar}'  to  use  on  his  design  for  a  structure.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  an  answer  to  this  question  should  be.  general  and  refer 
to  the  whole  engineering  design,  rather  than  simply  to  the  reinforced 
concrete  that  may  be  used  in  a  structure. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  architect  on  the  building  is  employed  by  an  owner 
to  lay  out  a  structure  which  will  not  only  please  him  architecturally,  but 
is  of  the  proper  dimensions  for  story  heights,  window  openings,  door 
openings,  etc.  If  the  architect  is  not  an  engineer  himself,  he  must  neces- 
sarily employ  a  structural  engineer  to  look  after  the  structural  features  of 
the  bviilding  for  him.  It,  therefore,  remains  for  both  the  architect  and  the 
structural  engineer  to  work  in  unison,  in  order  to  determine  the  column 
spacing,  the  story  heights,  and  all  other  features  of  the  structure  which  the 
owner  may  desire.  It  is  the  engineer's  part  to  provide  as  cheap  a  structure 
as  possible  which  will  meet  the  architectural  requirements. 

2.  There  should  be  an  eflfort  on  the  part  of  both  the  architect  and  en- 
gineer to  make  the  structure  as  economical  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  owner's  desire  for  architectural  efTects  and 
arrangement.  The  architect  and  the  engineer  should  co-operate  to  secure 
the  cheapest  structure  possible  that  will  meet  the  required  specifications. 

3.  The  architect  and  the  engineer  employed  on  a  building  should  each 
be  responsible  for  his  own  part  of  the  structure.  It  would  be  entirely 
foolish  to  request  of  an  architect  that  he  check  and  approve  the  strength 
of  a  structure  when  it  is  the  engineer's  business  to  do  this.  However,  t'ne 
architect  should  certainly  check  and  approve  the  engineer's  drawings  insofar 
as  they  concern  the  architectural  features  of  the  building,  such  as  location 
of  openings,  size  of  members  to  meet  the  architectural  effects,  headroom  and 
all  other  features  of  the  engineer's  design  which  may  be  strictl)'  regarded  as 
part  of  the  architectural  requirements. 

It  would  appear  from  your  questions  that  you  have  in  mind  more  the 
application  of  a  design  prepared  by  a  manufacturer  of  reinforcing  materials 
than  the  relation  between  an  architect  and  a  consulting  engineer,  both  work- 
ing on  the  same  proposition.  If  the  former  is  the  case  and  if  the  architect 
relies  upon  a  manufacturer  to  supply  him  with  a  design,  he  should  undoubt- 
edly check  this  design  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  meets  his  architectural 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  he  should  appoint  an  engineer  to  approve 
the  plans  structurall3^  The  average  manufacturer  of  structural  materials 
is  honest  and  attempts  to  give  the  architect  all  that  is  asked  for  in  his 
specifications ;  nevertheless,  there  ma)'  be  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the 
manufacturer  is  more  anxious  regarding  his  own  profits  than  the  proper 
design  of  the  structure,  and  in  order  to  secure  absolute  protection  against 
such  a  condition  and  also  in  order  to  protect  himself,  the  architect  should 
employ  an  engineer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  an  owner  employs 
an  architect  to  execute  a  building  for  him,  he  expects  to  receive  engineering 
as  well  as  architectural  service. 
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Once  Again— Who  Built  the  First  Skyscraper? 

HE  New  York  Sun  has  awarded  the  honor  to  one  D.  II.  King,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  Chard  of  Atlantic  City,  taking  issue  with  the  Sun,  credits, 
and  we  think  correctly,  Major  W.  L.  B.  Jcnney  with  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Chard's  letter  to  the  Sun  is  as  follows : 

In  the  Sun  of  ,'\pril  21  you  pay  tril)utc  to  the  memory  of  D.  II.  King,  Jr.,  whom  you 
call  "the  pioneer  in  skyscraper  construction."  I  have  never  seen  stated  in  print  the  origin 
of  the  so-called  skyscraper,  and  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  ahout  it. 

In  the  year  1888,  wishing  to  construct  a  residence  in  Chicago,  I  employed  as  architect 
Major  W.  L.  B.  Jenney.  I  had  known  him  for  some  years.  He  was  an  ahle  and  very  mod- 
est man,  and  it  was  he  who  designed  and  huilt  the  first  building  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  modern  skyscraper.     He  told  me  the  story,  and  here  it  is: 

He  said  that  he  had  long  had  the  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  such  buildings, 
and  he  had  toiled  hard  to  draw  some  feasible  plan.  But  then,  he  said,  "I  thought  such  con- 
struction would  not  be  practicable,  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  by  reason  of  heat 
and  cold  in  our  climate  would  shake  the  windows  into  the  street.  But  still  I  could  not 
abandon  the  idea.  One  night,  after  I  had  spent  the  evening  in  studying  tlie  subject,  the 
whole  plan  came  to  me  in  a  dream. 

"I  awoke,  made  notations  on  paper  and  the  next  day  studied  the  matter  carefully  in  my 
office,  and  was  satisfied  that  I  had  solved  the  problem." 

He  then  conferred  with  his  friend  and  former  associate  in  the  army,  General  A.  C. 
Ducat,  who  had  once  been  a  civil  engineer,  but  was  then  one  of  the  Western  managers  in 
Chicago  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  General  Ducat  informed  Major 
Jenney  that  the  company  was  about  to  construct  a  building  in  Chicago  for  its  Western  de- 
partment. The  directors  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  he  said,  were  soon  to  visit 
Chicago  to  consider  the  matter  on  the  ground,  and  he  promised  to  introduce  Major  Jenney 
to  them  when  they  arrived.  General  Ducat  then  took  the  Jenney  plans  and  gave  them 
careful  study. 

Major  Jenney  met  the  directors  as  arranged  and  submitted  his  plans.  Charles  J.  Martin 
was  then  president  of  the  Home  Company  and  demurred  to  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  "mere  experiment,"  but  General  Ducat  was  warm  in  his  advo- 
cacy and  the  plans  were  adopted.  The  Home  Insurance  building  was  the  first  ever  con- 
structed on  the  lines  followed  by  the  skyscrapers  of  the  present  day.  The  Home  building 
was  not  of  great  height,  but  it  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  plans,  and  its  con- 
struction was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  Tacoma  and  other  buildings  of  great  height. 

To  Major  W.  L.  B.  Jenney  is  due  the  honor  of  originating  the  plans  which  have  revolu- 
tionized the  architecture  of  our  modern  cities. 

I  hope  that  some  day  Chicago  will  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Jenney  and  that  elsewhere  due  honor  may  b€  done  to  his  name. 

*        *        * 

The  New  York  Post  does  not  dispute  Chicago's  title  to  the  honor  of  giving 
us  the  first  skyscraper.  Credit  for  its  design,  however,  is  given  to  Messrs. 
Holabird  &  Roche,  the  building  being  erected  in  the  "loop  district"  as  early 
as  1886.  The  first  example  of  lofty  building  in  New  York  City,  says  the 
Post,  was  the  structure  at  50  Broadway,  designed  by  Bradford  Lee  Gil- 
bert in  1888.  A  few  years  later  both  these  wonders  became  insignificaut 
and  practically  forgotten  because  they  were  so  greatly  outdone  by  succeed- 
ing skyscrapers.  But  these  were  not  the  initial  efforts,  for  a  skyscraper 
was  designed  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  man^'  generations  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  steel  cage  system  of  this  day. 

Jacques  Perret,  an  architect  of  Cliambery,  Savoy,  is  the  accredited  au- 
thor of  plans  for  an  eleven-story  building,  361  feet  in  height,  which  must 
have  had  twice  the  space  between  floors,  for  to-day  eleven  stories  are 
crowded  within  a  height  of  150  feet.  Perret's  building  was  planned  to  be 
166  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide,  with  supporting  walls  12  feet  thick  at  the 
base. 

While  never  executed,  the  project  of  Perret  in  many  ways  was  a  re- 
markable prophetic  vision.  Evidcnth'  it  was  intended  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses, for  in  describing  the  project  he  wrote,  "This  great  and  excellent  edi- 
fice can  accommodate  comfortably  500  people." 
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The  Home  of  the  Future  — The  New  Architecture  of 
the  West 

By   IKVIXC,  J.  f.lLL,  Architect* 
"All    arti-it    is    known    rather   by    what    he    omits." 

AKC'lllTI-X'TLRK.  \ictor  Hugo  says,  is  the  great  botik  of  the  world, 
the  ])riiicii)al  expression  of  man  in  his  different  stages  of  development, 
the  chief  register  of  humanity.  Every  religious  symbol,  every  human 
thought  has  its  page  and  its  monument  in  that  immense  book.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Gutenberg,  he  points  out,  architecture  was  the  princijjal,  tlie 
universal  writing.  W  hoever  was  born  a  poet  then,  became  an  architect. 
All  arts  obeyed  and  placed  themselves  under  the  discipline  of  architecture. 
They  were  the  workmen  of  the  great  work.  There  was  nothing  which,  in 
order  to  make  something  of  itself,  was  not  forced  to  frame  itself  in  the  shape 
of  an  architectural  hymn  or  prose.  He  has  shown  us  that  the  great  prod- 
ucts of  architecture  are  less  the  works  of  individuals  than  of  society,  rather 
the  offspring  of  a  nation's  effort  than  the  insjnred  flash  of  a  man  of  genius, 
the  de])osit  left  by  a  whole  people,  the  heaps  accumulated  by  centuries,  the 
residue  of  successive  evaporations  of  human  society,  in  a  word,  a  sjjecies  of 
formation.  Each  wave  of  time  contributes  its  alluvium,  each  race  deposits 
its  layer  on  the  monument,  each  individual  l)rings  his  stone. 

No  architect  can  read  this  inspired  analysis  of  the  place  and  the  im- 
portance of  architecture  in  preserving  the  records  of  the  world's  thought 
and  action,  without  apj^roaching  his  own  part  in  this  human  record  with 
a  greater  reverence  and  greater  sense  of  responsibility.  What  rough  or 
quarried  stone  will  each  of  us  contribute  to  the  universal  edifice,  what  idle 
or  significant  sentence  will  we  write  with  brick  and  stone,  wood,  steel  and 
concrete  upon  the  sensitive  page  of  the  earth?  In  California  we  have  great 
wide  plains,  arched  by  blue  skies  that  are  fresh  cha])ters  as  \'et  unwritten. 
We  have  noble  mountains,  lovely  little  hills  and  canyons  waiting  to  hold 
the  record  of  this  generation's  history,  ideals,  imagination,  sense  of  ro- 
mance and  honesty.  What  monument  will  we  who  build,  erect  to  the  honor 
or  shame  of  our  age? 

The  West  has  an  opportunity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  it  is  the  newest  white  page  turned  for  registration.  The  present  build- 
ers have  the  advantage  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages  to  aid 
theiTi  in  poetically  inscribing  today's  milestone  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 
The  ^\'est  unfortunately  has  been  and  is  building  too  hastily,  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly.  Houses  are  springing  up  faster  than  mushrooms,  for  nuish- 
rooins  silently  prepare  for  a  year  and  more  before  they  finally  raise  their 
house  above  the  ground  in  proof  of  what  they  have  been  designing  so  long 
and  secretly.  Peoj)le  pour  out  here  as  on  the  crest  of  a  Hood  and  remain 
where  chance  deposits  them  when  the  rush  of  waters  sul;sides,  building 
temporary  shacks  wherein  the\'  li^■e  for  a  brief  period  while  looking  alxjut 
for  more  permanent  anchorage.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  barely  scraped 
awa\',  in  some  cases  but  a  few  inches  deep,  just  enough  to  allow  builders 
to  find  a  level,  and  a  house  is  tossed  together  with  little  thought  of  beauty, 
and  no  thought  of  permanence,  haste  being  the  chief  characteristic.  The 
family  of  health  or  fortune  seekers  who  come  out  here  generally  expects 
to  camp  out  in  these  shacks  lor  but  a  short  time  and  plans  to  sell  the  shift- 


•San  Diego.     Extract  of  an  article  in  The  Craftsman,  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  "The  Home  of  the 
Future."     Illustrations  selected  by  the  editor,  and  the  author   for  this  magazine. 
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less  affair  to  some  other  impatient  newcomer.  Perhaps  such  temporary  pro- 
ceedings are  necessary  in  the  setthng  of  a  new  land  :  fortunately  such  struc- 
tures cannot  endure,  will  never  last  long  enough  to  he  a  monument  for 
future  generations  to  wonder  at.  Such  structures  cannot  rightly  be  called 
homes,  so  do  not  justly  deserve  notice  in  a  consideration  of  Western  do- 
mestic architecture. 

If  we,  the  architects  of  the  West,  wish  to  do  great  and  lasting  work  we 
must  dare  to  be  simple,  must  have  the  courage  to  fling  aside  every  device 
that  distracts  the  eye  from  structural  beauty,  must  break  through  conven- 
tion and  get  down  to  fundamental  truths.  Through  force  of  custom  and 
education  we,  in  whose  hands  much  of  the  beauty  of  country  and  city  is 
entrusted,  have  been  compelled  to  study  the  style  of  other  men,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  our  modern  work  is  an  open  imitation  or  veiled  plagiar- 
ism of  another's  idea.  To  break  away  from  this  degradation  we  must  boldly 
throw  aside  every  accepted  structural  belief  and  standard  of  beauty  and 
get  back  to  the  source  of  all  architectural  strength — the  straight  line,  the 
arch,  the  cube  and  the  circle — and  drink  from  these  fountains  of  Art  that 
gave  life  to  the  great  men  of  old. 

Every  artist  must  sooner  or  later  reckon  directly,  personally  with  these 
four  principles — the  mightiest  of  lines.  The  straight  line  borrowed  from 
the  horizon  is  a  symbol  of  greatness,  grandeur  and  nobility;  the  arch  pat- 
terned from  the  dome  of  the  sky  represents  exultation,  reverence,  aspira- 
tion;  the  circle  is  the  sign  of  completeness,  motion  and  progression,  as  may 
be  seen  when  a  stone  touches  water;  the  square  is  the  symbol  of  power, 
justice,  honesty  and  firmness.  These  are  the  bases,  the  units  of  architec- 
tural language,  and  without  them  there  can  be  no  direct  or  inspired  archi- 
tectural speech.  We  must  not  weaken  our  message  of  beauty  and  strength 
by  the  stutter  and  mumble  of  useless  ornaments.  If  we  have  nothing  worth 
while  to  say  with  our  building  then  we  should  keep  quiet.  Why  should  we 
chatter  idly  and  meaninglessly  with  foolish  ornaments  and  useless  lines? 

Any  deviation  from  simplicit}'  results  in  a  loss  of  dignity.  Ornaments 
tend  to  cheapen  rather  than  enrich,  they  acknowledge  inefficiency  and 
weakness.  A  house  cluttered  up  by  complex  ornament  means  that  the  de- 
signer was  aware  that  his  work  lacked  purity  of  line  and  perfection  of  pro- 
portion, so  he  endeavored  to  cover  its  imperfection  by  adding  on  detail, 
hoping  thus  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  observer  from  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  his  design.  If  we  omit  everything  useless  from  the  structural 
point  of  view  we  \v\U  come  to  see  the  great  beauty  of  straight  lines,  to  see 
the  charm  that  lies  in  perspective,  the  force  in  light  and  shade,  the  jiower  in 
balanced  masses,  the  fascination  of  color  that  plays  upon  a  smooth  wall  left 
free  to  report  the  passing  of  a  cloud  or  nearness  of  a  flower,  the  furious 
rush  of  storms  and  the  burning  stillness  of  summer  suns.  We  would  also 
see  the  glaring  defects  of  our  own  work  if  left  in  this  bold,  unornamented 
fashion,  and  therefore  could  swiftly  correct  it. 

I  believe  if  we  continually  think  more  of  line,  proportion,  light  and 
shade,  we  will  reach  greater  skill  in  handling  them,  and  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  their  power  and  beauty.  We  should  build  our 
house  simple,  plain  and  substantial  as  a  boulder,  then  leave  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  it  to  Nature,  who  will  tone  it  with  lichens,  chisel  it  with  storms, 
make  it  gracious  and  friendly  with  vines  and  flower  shadows  as  she  does 
the  stone  in  the  meadow.  I  believe  also  that  houses  should  be  built  more 
substantially  and  should  be  made  absolutely  sanitary.  If  the  cost  of  unim- 
portant ornamentation  were  put  into  construction,  then  we  would  have  a 
more  lasting  and  a  more  dignified  architecture. 
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III  (.'alifuniia  we  have  long  been  experimenting  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing a  perfectly  sanitary,  labor-saving  house,  one  wiiere  the  niaxinuun  of 
comfort  may  be  had  with  the  minimum  of  drudgery.  In  the  recent  houses 
that  1  have  built  the  walls  are  finished  Hush  with  the  casings  and  the  line 
where  the  wall  joins  the  llooring  is  slightly  rounded,  so  that  it  forms  one 
continuous  piece,  with  no  place  for  dust  to  enter  or  to  lodge,  or  crack  for 
vermin  of  any  kind  to  exist.  There  is  no  molding  for  pictures,  plates  or 
chairs,  no  baseboards,  paneling  or  wainscoting  to  catch  and  hold  the  dust. 
The  doors  are  single  slabs  of  hand-polished  mahogany  swung  on  invisible 
hinges  or  else  made  so  that  they  slide  in  the  wall.  In  some  of  the  houses  all 
the  windows  and  door  frames  are  of  steel.  They  never  wear  out,  warp 
or  burn,  a  point  of  importance  in  fireproof  construction.  The  drain  boards 
are  sunk  in  magnesite,  which  is  made  in  one  piece,  with  the  walls  and  all 
cornices  rounded,  so  not  a  particle  of  grease  or  dirt  can  lodge,  or  dampness 
collect  and  become  unwholesome.  The  bath  tubs  are  boxed  and  covered 
with  magnesite  up  to  the  porcelain. 

By  this  manner  of  building  there  is  no  chance  anywhere  in  the  house 
for  dust  to  accumulate.  This  minimizes  the  labor  of  keeping  the  house 
clean  and  gives  the  rooms  a  sweet,  pure,  simjde  and  dignified  appearance. 
The  money  usuall}'  wasted  in  meaningless  gables,  swags,  machine-made 
garlands,  fretwork  and  "gingerbread"  goes  into  labor-saving  devices  or  into 
better  grade  of  material.  As  much  thought  goes  into  the  placing  of  the 
ice-box  that  can  be  filled  from  the  outside  without  tracking  through  a  clean 
kitchen,  or  the  letter  box  that  can  be  opened  from  within  the  house,  or  the 
l)ro])er  disposal  of  the  garbage  can,  or  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
kitchens  so  that  meals  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  economy  of  labor, 
as  is  often  expended  in  the  planning  of  the  pergola  or  drawing  rooms. 

There  is  something  very  restful  and  satisfying  to  my  mind  in  the  simple 
cube  house  with  creamy  walls,  sheer  and  plain,  rising  boldly  into  the  sky, 
unrelieved  by  cornices  or  overhang  of  roof,  unornamented  save  for  the  vines 
that  soften  a  line  or  creepers  that  wreathe  a  pillar  or  flowers  that  inlay  color 
more  sentiently  than  any  tile  could  do.  I  like  the  bare  honesty  of  these 
houses,  the  child-like  frankness  and  chaste  simplicity  of  them.  It  seemed 
too  peculiar  an  innovation  at  first  to  make  a  house  without  a  large  over- 
hang roof,  for  we  have  been  so  accustomed  in  California  to  think  them  a 
necessity,  but  now  that  the  first  shock  is  over  people  welcome  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  houses  built  without  these  heavy  overhangs  and  see  that  they 
really  have  distinction. 

In  the  West,  home  building  has  followed,  in  the  main,  two  distinct 
lines — the  Spanish  Mission  and  the  India  bungalow.  True,  we  find  manv 
small  Swiss  chalets  clinging  perilously  to  canyon  walls,  imposing  Italian 
villas  facing  the  sea  and  myriad  nameless  creations  whose  chief  distinction 
lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that  they  are  original,  different  from  any  known  type 
of  architecture.  It  were  much  better  for  California  if  there  were  less  com- 
plicated, meaningless  originality  and  more  frank  following  of  established 
good  types. 

Because  of  the  intense  blue  of  sky  and  sea  that  continues  for  such  long, 
unbroken  periods,  the  amethyst  distant  mountains  that  form  an-  almost 
universal  background  for  houses  or  cities,  the  golden  brown  of  summer 
fields,  the  varied  green  of  pepper,  eucalyptus  and  poplar  trees  that  cut 
across  it  in  such  decorative  forms  and  the  profusion  of  gay  flowers  that 
grow  so  quickly  and  easily,  houses  of  a  bright  romantic  picturesqueness 
are  perfectly  suitable  that  would  seem  too  dramatic  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.    They  seem  a  pleasing  part  of  the  orange-belted  flower  fields  and 
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beloiii;-  to  the  semi-tropical  land.  These  same  houses  would  certainly  look 
artificial  and  amusingly  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place  in  the  luist ;  Init 
they  essential!)'  belong  to  the  land  of  sunshine. 

The  contour,  coloring  and  history  of  a  country  naturally  inlluetice  its 
architecture.  The  old  wooden  Colonial  houses  of  the  East,  shaded  by  n(jble 
elms,  with  their  attendant  lanes  and  roads  outlined  by  stone  walls,  perfect 
pictures  of  home  beauty;  the  stone  houses  of  Pennsylvania,  beautiful  of 
color,  stately,  eloquent  of  substantial  affluence  and  generous  hospitality; 
and  the  adobe  houses  of  the  Arizona  Indians  formed  of  the  earth  into  struc- 
tures so  like  the  surrounding  ledges  and  buttes  in  shape  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  told  from  them,  and  which  are  triumphs  of  protective,  harmo- 
nious building,  are  familiar  types  of  buildings  characteristic  of  their  locality. 

California  is  influenced,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  Spanish  Missions  as  well 
as  by  the  rich  coloring  and  the  form  of  the  low  hills  and  wide  valleys.  The 
Missions  are  a  part  of  its  history  that  should  be  preserved  and  in  their  long, 
low  lines,  graceful  arcades,  tile  roofs,  bell  towers,  arched  doorways  and 
walled  gardens  we  find  a  most  expressive  medium  of  retaining  tradition, 
history  and  romance.  In  coloring  and  general  form  they  are  e.xactly  suited 
to  the  romantic  requirements  of  the  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
architectural  crimes  have  been  committed  in  their  name  than  in  any  other 
unless  it  be  the  Grecian  temples.  The  fa(;ade  of  the  San  Diego  Mission  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  something  that  deserves  to  be  a  revered  model,  some- 
thing to  which  local  building  might  safely  and  advantageously  have  been 
keyed.  Instead  of  this  it  has  been  abused  and  caricatured  in  the  most  shock- 
ing way.  Its  charming  proportions  and  graceful  outline  have  been  distorted 
to  adorn  tall  public  buildings,  low  railway  stations,  ornate  hotels,  cramped 
stables  and  minute  private  houses  in  the  most  irreverent,  inexcusable  and 
pitiable  way.  The  arched  cloisters  of  the  Missions  have  been  seized  ui)on 
and  tortured  until  all  semblance  of  their  original  beauty  has  been  lost.  Their 
meaning  and  definite  purpose — that  of  supporting  the  roof  or  the  second 
story  and  thus  forming  a  retreat  or  quiet  walk  for  the  monks — has  been 
almost  forgotten. 

The  arch  is  one  of  our  most  imposing,  most  picturesque  and  graceful 
architectural  features.  Its  power  of  creating  beauty  is  unquestionable,  but 
like  any  other  great  force,  wrongly  used,  is  equally  destructive.  I^'ire  warms 
and  cheers  us  and  cooks  our  food,  but  if  not  carefully  handled  destroys 
everything  it  touches.  The  Missions  have  taught  us  also  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  court.  Ramona's  house,  a  landmark  as  familiar  in  the 
South  as  some  of  the  Missions,  was  built  around  three  sides  of  an  o|)en 
space,  the  other  side  being  a  high  garden  wall.  This  home  plan  gave  ])ri- 
vacy,  protection  and  beauty.  The  court  contains  a  i)ool  and  well  in  the  cen- 
ter and  an  arbor  for  grapes  along  the  garden  wall ;  the  archway  that  runs 
along  the  three  sides  formed  by  the  house  made  the  open-air  living  rooms. 
Here  were  arranged  couches  for  sleeping,  hammocks  for  the  siesta,  easy 
chairs  and  tables  for  dining.  There  was  always  a  sheltered  and  a  sunny 
side,  always  seclusion  and  an  outlook  into  the  garden.  In  California  we 
have  liberally  borrowed  this  home  plan,  for  it  is  hard  to  devise  a  better, 
cozier,  more  convenient  or  practical  scheme  for  a  home.  In  the  seclusion 
of  the  outdoor  living  rooms  and  in  their  nearness  to  the  garden,  the  ar- 
rangement is  ideal. 

Another  thing  that  has  influenced  California  architecture  is  the  redwood 
that  is  so  abundant  and  so  different  from  anything  in  the  East.  In  color 
it  is  a  low-toned  red  that  looks  as  though  it  were  lighted  by  sun  rays.  It 
blends  harmoniously  with  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  country,  it  is  inex- 
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pensive,  easily  handled  and  outlasts  almost  any  known  wood,  for  it  does 
not  rot  when  standing  in  the  ground  nor  when  subject  to  continued  damp- 
ness. Split  into  long,  narrow  shingles  called  shakes,  or  into  long  clap- 
boards, it  makes  strikingly  beautiful  houses.  Furniture  of  simple  lines  is 
also  made  of  it,  and  though  it  is  frequently  oiled  or  varnished  or  bitten  by 
acids  to  a  soft  gray  tone  it  is  more  often  left  in  its  own  lusterless  beauty. 
Redwood  houses  look  as  natural  a  part  of  the  forest  and  canyon  as  a  tawny 
mushroom  or  gray  stone.  Delightful  little  home-made  cottages  of  redwood 
are  to  be  found  all  through  California.  They  cost  their  owners  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  These  camps  or  week-end  houses  are  the  very  apple  of 
the  people's  eye.  Everybody  has  one  and  lives  therein  happier  than  any 
king,  enjoying  a  simple,  free,  healthy  life,  breathing  eucalyptus  and  pine- 
scented  air,  resting  full  length  in  flower-starred  grass,  bathing  in  the  fern- 
bordered  streams.  As  contrast  to  these  myriads  of  comfortable,  lovable 
little  camp  homes  that  can  be  built  for  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  and 
that  look  as  picturesque  and  fascinating  as  any  bird's  nest,  are  beautiful 
palaces  of  concrete  for  people  possessed  of  many  acres,  built  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  ever}'  device  for  creating  beauty,  with  fountains, 
swimming  pools,  sun  parlors,  outdoor  dancing  courts  and  lawn,  pergolas,  tea 
houses,  art  galleries  and  a  thousand  other  wonderful  things  that  contribute 
to  elaborate  and  luxurious  living. 


Architectural  Simplicity 

To  be  straightforward  in  architectural  expression  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  on  earth ;  it  implies  a  force  of  character  trained  to  grasp  a  mul- 
titude of  diverse  conditions;  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  men,  of  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  crafts  and  the  kindred  arts :  it  calls  for  untiring  activity, 
ceaseless  comparison,  and  a  flood  of  energy  if  the  architect  is  ambitious  to 
translate  abstract  qualities  into  fluent  and  distinguishable  terms.  Archi- 
tecture, when  it  soars  above  the  ordinary  level,  is  akin  to  the  finest  litera- 
ture ;  its  purpose  is  analogous.  Having  once  enjoyed  purity  of  style,  bril- 
liancy of  conception,  and  that  easy  scholarship  which  is  never  absent  from 
inspired  work,  we  entertain  little  afifection  for  the  products  of  mediocrity, 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  latter  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

But  the  very  nature  of  the  term  "simplicity"  is  one  needing  careful  in- 
quiry, for  it  holds  a  subtle  meaning,  and,  although  the  expression  is  used 
glibly  every  day,  few  pause  to  consider  or  analyze  the  elusive  qualities  the 
word  connotes.  We  have  a  valid  excuse  to-day  to  direct  attention  to 
what  should  be  understood  by  every  architect,  namely,  the  need  for  logical 
expression  in  the  problems  of  design  entrusted  to  his  care  and  scholarship. 
For  the  age  is  curious  in  its  uncertain  tendencies,  and  what  we  are  apt  to 
decry  as  careless  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  viewed  in  a  larger 
sense,  is  more  often  the  product  of  a  decadent  and  apathetic  epoch. 

Simplicity  in  architecture  is  difficult  to  attain  for  many  reasons,  among 
which  the  demand  for  novelty  is  the  chief  deterrent.  In  addition,  the  lack  of 
co-operation  among  artists,  inability  to  fix  a  definite  standard  of  taste,  the 
love  of  complexity  and  vulgar  display  ruled  by  commercial  instinct  almost 
invariably  act  against  real  achievement,  and,  in  consequence,  a  dead  level 
vernacular  passes  muster  as  the  real  thing  in  the  public  estimation  of  what 
constitutes  recent  architecture. 

We  are  moved  to  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms,  those  specimens  of 
building  enterprise  which  disfigure  the  chief  centers  of  the  metropolis ;  we 
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indult;e  in  inelanchol)-  retrospects  of  what  past  ages  accomplished  in  archi- 
tecture; we  rage  hysterically  and  utter  invectives  against  those  responsible 
for  the  perpetration  of  such  monuments  of  incompetence;  yet  we  fail  to 
realize  how  the  evil  can  he  checked  or  the  public  enlightened  on  this  issue 
of  vital  importance  to  art. 

Architects  are  inclined  to  misinterpret  the  works  of  the  past,  holding 
such  types  to  be  models  of  excellence  and  worthy  of  emulation,  but  over- 
looking the  fact  that  whole  periods  of  history  went  to  the  shajiing  of  their 
attributes;  and  that  the  real  meaning,  elusive  to  many,  inherent  in  these 
masterpieces  is  that  the  architect,  perhaps  subconsciously,  imparted  the 
very  essence  of  his  age  to  the  shaping  of  the  parts  and  the  massing  of  the 
whole. 

It  will  be  asked  with  pertinence,  "How  is  it  possible  to  impart  that  de- 
sirable rich  expression  to  a  plain  building  if  we  are  to  forego  the  usual 
features  that  make  up  our  stock  in  trade?"  The  answer  is  pithy  and  to  the 
point:  "By  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in  the  proportion  of  parts;  by 
a  sound  study  of  w-hat  elementary  composition  implies;  by  reticence  in  the 
selection  of  ornament  and  elimination  of  crude  and  ugly  features  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  prevalent  fashion." 

In  England  especially  architects  are  too  obsessed  with  the  importance  of 
the  problems  they  are  engaged  upon.  There  is  too  much  paper  archi- 
tecture, and  little,  if  any,  aptitude  is  shown  to  design  a  building  to  look 
well  in  execution,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  any  demands  made  upon  it 
from  a  purely  artistic  and  critical  standpoint. 

In  the  majority  of  offices,  from  the  time  the  small-scale  drawings  are 
finished  and  the  full-size  details  compiled,  the  designer  has  no  thought  of 
the  finished  aspect  of  his  work ;  more  often  than  not  he  relies  on  an  element 
of  chance,  and  failure  after  failure  is  the  result.  An  architect  can  only  put 
into  a  building  what  he  has  assimilated;  to  the  uninitiated  the  work  may 
appear  satisfactory,  but  to  the  scholar,  or  even  to  the  layman  with  the  crit- 
ical outlook,  such  works  convey  no  cheering  message. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  the  true  artist  is  always  pursuing — it  is 
the  quest  of  the  ideal.  He  can  never  attain  his  object;  the  chagrin  he  ex- 
periences is  very  poignant,  the  slight  successes  very  sweet;  yet  all  unknown 
to  himself  he  imparts  an  element  of  sadness  to  his  works  which  lifts  them 
out  of  the  common  into  the  sphere  of  nobler  things. — The  Builder,  London, 
England. 


Plastering  Old  Brick  Walls 

In  applying  stucco  to  old  brick  walls,  the  most  important  point  is  that 
the  old  surface  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  coated  with  paint,  this 
must  be  scraped  or  burned  off,  and  if  uncoated,  the  surface  must  be  washed 
with  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  mixed  in  the  proi)ortion  of  one  part  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid  to  five  parts  water.  The  wall  should  be  scrubbed  with 
this  solution,  then  thoroughly  cleansed  with  clean  water.  In  Oakland  the 
old  brick  walls  of  the  Athletic  Club  five-story  building,  which  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  theater,  have  been  perforated  with  hammer  and  chisel  and  the 
little  cavities  thus  made  in  the  brick  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  binder  for 
the  stucco  surface. 
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An  American  Quantity  System* 

By  C;.  ALEXANDER  WRIGHT,  Architect. 

SOME  months  ago  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  your  Society  upon  the  Quantity  System   of  letting  contracts,   in 
other   words,   payment   to   contractors   according   to   measurement   of 
work  actually  performed. 

■  But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  amount  of  experience  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Constructors  represent  collectively,  I  hesitated. 
Then  again  I  felt  at  another  disadvantage,  having  at  one  time  myself 
been  a  constructing  officer  in  a  government  department  (across  the  At- 
lantic) and  the  old  feeling  instantly  assailed  me  and  I  wondered  what 
my  chief  and  the  department  would  think,  if  I  had  the  temerity  to  import 
an  individual  opinion  into  official  work  and  suggest  any  new  departure, 
and  what  the  effect  might  be  afterwards,  upon  my-  future  seniority !  I 
am  unaware  whether  such  conditions  prevail  here.  I  do  recall  that  in  the 
old  days  during  temporary  attacks,  (bordering  I  suppose  upon  the  in- 
subordinate), one  was  apt  to  think  that  it  was  much  harder  to  dig  a 
trench,  drive  piles  and  set  stone  for  the  government  department  than  it 
was  for  a  private  individual.  Increasing  years,  however,  mellow  expe- 
rience in  most  of  us,  which  should  be  beneficial  perhaps,  especially  to  those 
who  may  be  working  under  our  direction  or  supervision.  But  when  I 
read  in  the  Journal  that  the  Society  of  Constructors  was  a  mutual  organi- 
zation, having  no  "official"  connection  with  the  treasury  department,  I 
felt  relieved,  and  that  I  was  to  address  men  of  experience  who  would  at 
least  be  tolerant  in  their  criticism. 

I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  what  I  know  from  personal  experience 
with  the  Quantity  System  and  which  commenced  more  years  ago  than 
one  cares  to  think  of,  but  I  have  always  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch 
with  its  practicabilit3\  and  its  successful  application  to  both  government 
and  private  work,  engineering  as  well  as  architectural. 

The  Quantity  System  (.sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  here  as  Quan- 
tity Survey,  Quantity  Survey  S3'stem),  is  in  successful  use  in  various  forms 
in  most  English  speaking  countries.  In  the  United  States  certain  of  the 
principles  or  portions  of  the  Quantity  System  are  in  use,  for  example,  in 
the  U.  S.  War  Department,  certain  municipalities,  among  engineers  also 
(rather  than  architects)  the  tendency  has  been  in  this  direction.  We  al- 
ready use  unit  prices.  Lumber  and  hardware  lists  are  prepared  in  detail 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  prices.  AVe  have  competent  computers  (notably 
in  the  Treasury  Department  itself),  but  we  do  not  go  far  enough.  We  are 
also  woefully  lacking  in  the  very  first  elements  of  the  Quantity  System, 
viz.,  a  convenient  standardization  of  the  modes  of  measuring  mechanic's 
work  in  every  trade,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  building  business.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  mention  one  illustration,  namely,  the  "perch"  stand- 
ards as  applied  to  stonework,  and  which  differ  according  to  locality. 

The  creation  of  proper  standards  of  measurements  is  quite  essential. 
Possibly  the  zone  system  may  be  advisable.  Owing  to  different  local 
customs  and  practice,  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  make  all  standards  uni- 
versal;  that  is  just  one  detail  for  study  and  investigation. 

The  essence  of  the  Quantity  System  lies  in  its  absolute  fairness  to  both 
contractor  and  owner,  the  former  being  paid  and  the  latter  pa3-ing,  only 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Societv  of  Construclors  of  Federal 
Buildings,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  6th,   1916. 
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accordintj  to  mcasiirenient  of  work,  duesswork  is  eliminated.  l{veiyiliiii,!4 
in  a  building  can  be.  and  is,  definitely  measured  and  described  in  the  docu- 
ment known  as  the  Rill  of  Quantities.  Clear,  carefully  i)reparcd  drawings, 
details,  and  specifications  are  essential.  Such,  for  example  (and  I  am  glad 
with  the  opportunity  of  saying  this),  as  some  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department  for  post  offices,  etc..  and  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining.  I  have  read  whole  number  36  of  the  Journal, 
page  i7.  It  may  be  that  I  have  been  unfortunate,  but  the  gentleman  whose 
remarks  are  there  re])orted  should  have  seen  some  drawings  and  docu- 
ments furnished  to  bidders  for  private  w'ork  and  which  (for  arbitration, 
and  other  purposes)  have  passed  through  my  hands.  Hut  enough  !  The 
supervising  architect  need  have  no  misgivings  about  putting  his  name  u])on 
such  drawings  as  I  have  seen.  The  speaker,  how-ever,  was  probably  in- 
dulging in  a  moment  of  pleasantry,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  at  times.  Even 
that  has  its  merits,  at  the  proper  moment,  in  carrying  on  building  oper- 
ations. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  present  estimating  system,  or  rather  want  of  sys- 
tem, are  many.  They  are  universally  known  and  admitted.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, it  will  serve  the  present  purpose  to  recall  a  few  of  the  most  serious. 

First,  there  is  the  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  by  bidders  all 
going  over  the  plans  and  specifications,  all  doing  the  same  thing,  all  cov- 
ering the  same  ground,  without  arriving  at  the  same  result,  in  fact,  com- 
peting with  each  other  as  to  how  much  material  a  building  will  take,  each 
one  apparently  trying  to  see  how  little  he  can  take  off ;  anything,  so  long 
as  he  can  beat  the  other  fellow.  This  is  gambling,  not  competition,  nor 
legitimate  estimating,  consequently  when  it  comes  to  pricing  the  items  it 
is  obvious  that  the  bidders  are  more  or  less  handicapped,  no  two  bidders 
start  on  the  same  basis.  Xo  two  bid  on  the  same  quantity  of  materials  or 
labor.  Some  may  be  about  right,  others  have  too  much,  others  too  little. 
These  latter  are  the  men  who,  through  their  mistakes  in  taking  "short" 
quantities,  as  it  is  termed,  so  often  land  a  job  and  beat  the  more  compe- 
tent bidder,  who  by  being  extra  careful  and  accurate,  does  succeed  in 
getting  his  quantities  ofT  more  correctly,  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
more  careful  and  accurate  a  bidder  is  the  less  chance  he  has  of  getting 
a  job.  Is  any  system  wdiich  favors  those  who  make  the  biggest  mistake 
commercially  sound?  Is  it  business?  Is  it  worthy,  let  me  ask  of  a  gov- 
ernment department?  Does  this  loose  method  pay  those  who  ])ut  up  build- 
ings in  the  long  run?    Is  it  the  best  we  can  do? 

The  trouble  which  superintendents  and  architects  have  with  a  certain 
class  of  contractors  in  carrying  on  work  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
contractor's  desire  to  make  an  unfair  profit,  as  it  does  from  his  efforts  to 
keep  his  losses  down  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  "break  even,"  as 
we  say.  What  would  any  man  do  under  similar  conditions?  It  is  our 
wretched  system,  not  the  bidder,  which  is  at  fault.  The  lowest  bid,  which 
is  the  one  most  generally  accepted,  is  usually  anything  but  the  most  accu- 
rate (except  from  the  owner's  viewpoint)  and  correspondingly,  the  bid- 
der is,  under  present  methods,  not  always  able  to  give  the  best  service, 
for  that  reason.  So  true  is  this  in  private  work,  let  on  the  so-called  com- 
petitive system,  that  the  average  building  contract,  from  start  to  finish, 
has  degenerated  into  a  game  of  chance,  a  gamble,  an  unhealthy  contest. 
Such  uncertainty  is  in  itself  a  disturbing  element.  Why  should  not  all 
bidders  figure  on  identically  the  same  thing,  from  the  same  starting  point? 
The  quantity  of  work  in  a  job  is  the  same,  whichever  bidder  does  it.    Why 
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should  they  not  all  figure  on  that  quantity?  Unless  it  be  that  owners 
want  to  see  who  will  make  the  greatest  "mistake."  On  the  other  hand, 
is  not  an  owner  entitled  to  know,  if  he  so  wishes,  what  he  is  going  to 
get,  before  he  binds  himself  to  pay  out  a  large  sum  of  money?  If  the 
same  owner  was  about  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land,  we  will  say,  of  irregu- 
lar shape  and  grade,  he  would  want  every  detail  and  boundary  definitely 
fixed,  every  corner  clearly  denned,  but  this  same  man.  owing  to  a  ques- 
tionable custom,  will  sign  a  building  contract  for  half  a  million  or  more, 
and  what  does  he  know  about  it?  or  what  is  he  going  to  get?  He  has 
seen  a  picture  of  his  building,  but  it  is  a  long,  thorny  stretch  between  that 
and  the  finished  structure,  which  he  expects  to  get,  for  a  certain  price. 
He  has  seen  the  drawings  and  specifications,  and  perhaps  the  details. 
Granting  all  this,  there  is  still  to  him  a  sort  of  mystery  about  how  the 
cost  of  his  work  is  arrived  at.  He  understands  very  little  about  it,  and 
but  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten  him. 

If,  however,  an  owner  could  see  some  document  in  real  figures,  a  list 
of  everything  that  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  moriey,  he  would  be  surprised 
at  the  quantity  of  it.  He  could  see  that  much,  and  would  be  far  less 
liable  to  think  that  contractors  had  put  up  a  job  upon  him  and  run  the 
cost  of  his  building  up  unnecessarily.  The  mass  of  figures  and  informa- 
tion that  a  Bill  of  Quantities  presents  would  appeal  to  him  because  he 
could  read  and  understand  figures  far  better  than  he  can  read  drawings. 
There  should  be  no  mystery  about  these  plain  matter  of  fact  business  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  unsurmountable  privacy  nowadays  in  such  things, 
the  periods  of  the  trade  guilds  and  accompanying  secrets  are  over,  only 
the  traditions  remain.  This  idea  of  keeping  all  such  information  from  the 
owner,  which  is  more  or  less  prevalent,  is  a  false  notion,  a  survival  of  b}-- 
gone  times.    There  should  be  no  mystery  at  all  about  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many,  or  w-hat  percentage  of  the 
contractors  themselves  could,  if  put  to  the  test,  take  a  set  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  ofiice  building  of  today  and 
personally  take  off  all  the  quantities  in  detail  in  each  trade  and  price  same 
correctly  without  outside  assistance.  Very  few.  Yet  man}'  private  owners 
think  that  is  what  is  done,  and  that  is  why  they  expect  so  much  from  the 
contractor.  Such  work  requires  training,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
mathematics  as  some  may  suppose.  A  knowledge  of  architecture,  sound 
construction,  and  engineering  is  essential  in  a  competent  Quantity  Sur- 
veyor, in  fact,  in  older  countries  many  of  them  are  trained  architects  or 
engineers  before  they  feel  competent  to  establish  themselves  as  Quantity 
Surveyors ;  but  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  something  which  is  very  little 
understood  in  this  country — as  yet. 

Old  customs  die  hard,  but  they  never  died  more  rapidly  than  they  do 
in  the  present  age.  because  it  is  a  progressive  age  and  we  are  a  progressive 
people,  ready  to  adopt  that  which  is  good  or  more  efficient,  and  to  drop 
that  which,  owing  to  modern  advancement  and  science,  has  become  insuf- 
ficient, and  which  is  the  case  with  our  estimating  methods,  good  enough 
perhaps  in  the  period  of  tallow  candles,  but  insufficient  for  today.  And  it 
is  this  fact  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cutthroat  practices  adopted 
by  bidders  themselves,  and  which  have  brought  the  building  business  of 
the  countr)'  into  a  degenerate  condition,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  an  honest  man  to  remain  in  the  business  and  pay  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar  if  he  relies  upon  competitive  figuring  to  get  work. 
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The  Quantity  System  possesses  many  advantapjes;  among  others,  the 
professional  Quantity  Surveyor  is  specially  trained  for  this  particular  work. 
He  is  expert  in  examinint;-  and  checking-  drawings,  details  and  specifica- 
tions, their  clearness  and  accuracy,  particularly  so  from  the  estimating 
viewpoint.  Occupying  as  he  does  an  independent  position,  he  can  afford 
to  be  more  critical  than  any  bidder  when  figuring  a  job.  It  is  his 
business,  his  very  training  promotes  an  analytical  frame  of  mind.  He  is 
paid  for  this,  bidders  are  not.  Should  bidders  discover  any  error  or  omis- 
sion in  plans  and  specifications,  and  they  often  do.  they  do  not  tell  other 
competitors,  at  least  not  until  after  the  low  man  has  signed  up. 

When  the  Quantity  Surveyor  discovers  -any  omission  or  discrepancy, 
small  or  large,  it  is  during  the  period  of  his  friendly  collaboration  with 
the  architect  himself,  and  all  such  matters  are  then  adjusted  before  the 
final  blue  prints  are  made.  Bidders  then  never  sec  such  things  as  they 
now  sometimes  point  out. 

The  object  of  bidding  is  to  give  the  cost;  the  money  value  in  dollars 
and  cents,  not  the  quantity  of  materials  and  labor  of  all  kinds.  The  owner 
should  state  what  quantity  of  material,  etc.,  it  is  that  he  requires.  The 
only  duty  of  the  bidder  is  to  use  his  judgment  and  put  the  cash  value  on 
such  work  as  may  be  submitted  to  him.  It  is  not  his  business  to  figure  out 
quantities;  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  training,  and  moreover,  he  is 
not  paid  to  do  this  part  of  the  work,  any  more  than  it  is  his  business  to 
figure  floor  loads  or  anything  else  of  that  nature. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  Quantity  System  there  is  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  waste  in  bidders'  time,  and  that  the  drawings  and  spec- 
ifications are,  after  passing  through  the  Quantity  Surveyor's  hands,  as  free 
from  anything  which  might  lead  to  controversy  later  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  This  in  itself  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  superintending 
construction,  as  many  of  those  vexatious  points  which  now  necessarily 
arise  will  have  already  been  settled,  before  the  contract  was  let. 

Safer  and  closer  bidding  will  result,  with  the  assurance  to  the  lowest 
bidder  that  he  is  "safe,"  so  far  as  the  quantities  are  concerned.  The  Bill 
of  Quantities  should,  the  writer  believes,  form  the  basis  of  the  contract, 
and  be  one  of  the  contract  documents.  A  "safety  first"  doctrine  for  the 
contractor,  and  also  for  the  owner. 

At  present  the  owners  naturally  pay  the  contractor's  overhead  ex- 
penses, which  are  increased  unnecessarily  under  existing  methods,  and  they 
could  well  afTord  to  pay  the  Quantity  Surveyor's  fee  of  one  per  cent  or  more, 
according  to  the  type  of  building,  and  service  involved,  and  still  save 
money  owing  to  the  clearness  and  advantages  of  this  system.  He  takes 
no  chances.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  expected  to  furnish  a  remedy  for 
every  evil  in  the  business.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  good  material, 
or  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  nor  will  it  help  to  keep 
crooks  out  of  ,gaol,  but  it  will  establish  an  equitable  basis  for  proper  dealing 
between  owner  and  contractor.  There  is  no  such  efficient  basis  now, 
and  if  ever  it  was  necessary,  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Quantity  System,  interpretations  of  con- 
tract documents  after  a  contract  is  si.gned  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
necessity  for  them  will  be  discovered  by  the  Quantity  Surveyor  when  he 
is  preparing  the  Quantities,  misunderstandin.gs,  alleged  or  otherwise,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Contractors  will  have  no  disputes  with  their 
sub-bidders  as  to  what  they  include  in  their  figure,  the  Quantities  will 
show  exactly.    Contractors  not  having  to  spend  half  their  time  in  figuring, 
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will  then  have  time  to  attend  to  their  buildings  in  progress,  and  inci- 
dentall}'  to  supe;-vise  the  work  of  their  sub-contractors.  Architects  need 
no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  contractors  for  preliminary  estimates. 
Such  matters  would  be  dealt  with  equally  as  well  or  better  by  the  Quan- 
tity Surveyor.  No  change  or  reorganization  of  the  architect's  office  is 
required  as  is  sometimes  thought. 

Quantity  Surveyors  retain  established  offices  of  their  own,  and  occupy 
a  confidential  position,  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  or  independent  arbitrator 
on  Quantities,  between  owner  and  contractor,  both  before  and  after  a 
contract  is  signed,  the  architect  being  thus  relieved  of  such  duties  as 
straightening  out  changes,  claims  for  extras,  etc.,  except  such  supervision 
as  he  may  wish  to  exercise. 

The  writer  does  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  what  is  too  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  English  System,  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps,  that,  having 
had  many  years  of  training  and  practice  with  it,  he  knows  its  defects  for 
American  conditions.  What  is  required  is  an  "American"  Quantity  Sys- 
tem, practical  and  all  sufficient  for  our  needs,  without  unnecessary  elabo- 
ration. Such  a  system,  involving  much  thoifght  and  labor,  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  writer  prior  to  the  year  1906,  but  most  things  burnable  in  San 
Francisco  were  destroj'ed  by  fire  during  April  of  that  year,  and  the  draft 
"American  System"  went  the  way  of  most  other  things. 

How  can  the  Quantity  System  be  adopted?  In  the  first  place,  stand- 
ardization and  rules  for  measurement  for  all  classes  of  work  are  essential 
as  already  suggested.  Secondly,  the  United  States  Government  itself 
should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  this  much  needed  reform,  especially  as 
the  saving  and  betterment  are  manifest.  Lower  bids  would  follow  owing 
to  greater  detail  and  clearness  of  quantit}'  required  when  being  figured. 
There  being  no  "chances"  for  each  bidder  to  take  on  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial required,  they  naturally  figure  closer  and  with  greater  accuracy,  so  far 
as  missing  anything  is  concerned.  It  is  found,  too,  that  better  construction 
results  are  obtained.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  also  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  cost  of  future  maintenance. 

The  writer,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  in  Washington  had  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  the  Quantity  System  with  the  late  Supervising 
Architect  and  as  a  result  for  some  time  felt  hopeful  that  some  day  the 
Quantity  System  may  be  tried  out  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
first  step,  however,  should  be  towards  standardization  and  determining  the 
best  modes  of  measurement  of  work,  in  order  that  bidders  and  others  may 
clearly  understand  the  descriptions  and  form  of  "bill  when  they  are  invited 
to  figure. 

It  is  disappointing  somewhat  to  feel  that  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  have  not  been  permitted  to  assume  any  fairer  attitude 
towards  bidders  than  the  common  one,  of  which  a  certain  type  of  owner 
is  not  slow  to  take  the  fullest  advantage.  In  short,  if  a  bidder  makes  an 
honest  mistake  in  taking  ofif  his  items,  as  I  hear  they  frequently  do  in 
Treasury  Department  work,  the  Department  benefits,  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizen,  who  is  certainly  not  human  if  he  does  not  watch  his  opportu- 
nity to  get  even.  If  such  a  bidder  is  financially  able  to  pocket  the  loss, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not,  it  is  said  he  fails !  Such  then,  I  believe,  are  the 
facts  under  the  present  imperfect  method  employed  in  securing  competi- 
tive bids.  This,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  the  officials  themselves.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  way  of  inviting  bids  is  anti- 
quated and  unsuited  to  modern  construction  methods,  and  to  the  securing 
of  the  best  results. 
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To  put  the  matter  plainly,  here  we  iiave  probably  the  most  important 
departnieiit  of  the  tjovernment  adoptinjij  precisely  those  methods  in  invitinjij 
bids  which  a  certain  class  of  unscrupulous  private  owners  follow  when 
they  aim  at  getting  "somethino-  for  nothing;."  the  kind  that  lie  waiting  to 
catch  the  unwary  bidder,  who  by  reason  of  the  very  methods  employed 
in  getting  his  bid,  must  sooner  or  later  make  a  mistake  in  quantities,  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  fail,  if  he  cannot  survive  the  loss!  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  systeni  should  be  followed  and  encouraged.  The  worst 
type  of  private  owner  i^ursues  the  same  tactics,  and  cannot  sign  up  a  con- 
tract too  cjuickly  when  he  has  reason  to  think  a  bidder  has  made  a  mistake. 
It  is  a  sad  spectacle! 

But  to  resume.  Under  the  Quantity  System  of  invitingf  bids,  bid- 
ders would  be  furnished  with  a  printed  or  otherwise  duplicated  copy  of 
the  entire  Bills  of  Quantities,  segregated,  and  in  separate  sheets  for  every 
trade,  so  that  bidders  maj'  supply  copies  to  their  sub-bidders  to  estimate 
upon.  Bidders  price  the  items  and  retain  their  copies  of  the  Quantities, 
and  make  out  their  bid  upon  the  proposal  blank  furnished.  The  lowest 
bidder  then  brings  his  set  of  quantities  to  the  architect  and  they  are  ex- 
amined in  the  contractor's  presence  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  arithmetic 
including  fcK)tings  are  correct,  after  which  the  Bill  should  be  sealed  and  put 
into  a  safe  deposit  or  other  secure  place  and  only  released  upon  joint  re- 
quest of  and  in  the  presence  of  both  contractor  and  architect,  usually  at 
the  end  of  the  contract,  and  after  the  Quantity  Surveyor  and  contractor 
have  agreed  upon  the  quantities  involved  in  the  additions  and  omissions 
ordered  to  the  work  during  its  progress.  These  variations  are  emliodied 
in  a  Bill  of  Quantities  made  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  original  Bill,  and 
the  contractors'  unit  prices  therein  are  used  in  pricing  all  variations  from 
the  original  contract  work,  thus  there  can  be  no  dispute  on  either  side 
about  value  of  extras  or  omissions,  the  method  of  adjustment  to  be 
followed  having  been  clearly  set  forth  in  the  original  Quantities  and  each 
bidder  notified  therein  that  he  should  price  all  his  items  accordingly. 

In  some  Government  departments,  i.e.,  in  countries  where  the  Quantity 
System  or  payment  by  measurement  is  in  vogue,  another  application  of 
the  Quantity  Sj'stem  has  been  proved  to  be  advantageous  and  for  that 
reason  is  followed,  for  example :  Complete  printed  schedules  of  every  con- 
ceivable item  that  can  arise  in  every  trade  in  a  structure  are  prepared  by 
the  Government,  with  every  item  carefully  computed  and  priced  at  current 
rates.  Then  when  bids  are  required  (for  example,  repairs,  maintenance, 
additions  or  other  work  to  barracks,  forts,  hospitals  and  even  buildings), 
these  printed  and  priced  schedules  are  issued  to  all  bidders  with  an  outline 
of  the  volume  and  character  of  the  work  required  and  location  or  locations, 
where  it  occurs.  The  bidders  examine  the  printed  prices  in  the  schedules, 
and  their  proposals  are  based  thereon,  subject  to  whatever  percentage  of 
change  the  bidders  deem  necessary.  For  example,  it  may  be  ten  per  cent 
above,  or  four  per  cent  below  such  prices,  more  or  less,  just  as  they  see  fit. 
Some  of  the  work  is  standardized  and  this  also  facilitates  matters.  The 
work  progresses  and  is  then  measured  and  priced  at  the  printed  prices  in 
the  schedule,  and  whatever  per  cent  above  or  below  is  named  or  bid  by 
the  best  bidder  in  his  proposal,  this  is  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount.  The  balance  is  the  total  of  the  contractor's  bill,  upon  the  percent- 
age basis  which  he  himself  established  when  bidding.  Many  years'  practi- 
cal experience  with  this  method  of  doing  government  work  prompts  me 
to  suggest  that  for  equity,  expedition,   facility  of  supervision   and  sound 
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construction  it  is  in  certain  cases  hard  to  beat.  For  other  work,  regular 
bills  of  quantities  are  furnished  to  bidders. 

The  Quantity  System  undoubtedly  saves  money  to  the  owner  and 
is  an  insurance  to  the  contractor  against  loss  through  short  quantities.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  method  means  additional  cost.  If  it  did,  it 
would  not  be  so  largely  and  generally  adopted  abroad  as  it  is.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  cost  less,  but  it  promotes 
greater  satisfaction  and  is  conducive  to  better  work.  Such  is  my  experi- 
ence after  twenty  years  of  work  with  the  Quantity  System  and  twenty- 
odd  years  of  active  work  here  without  it.  In  fact,  where  good,  honest  work 
and  methods  are  required  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  methods. 

Assuming  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  be 
now  about  eight  million  dollars  and  putting  the  saving  and  benefits  under 
the  Quantity  System  at  the  very  low  figure  of  5  per  cent,  the  saving  to 
the  Department  would  appro.ximate  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  j'ear,  at  an  extremeh^  conservative  figure,  and  which;-  when  the  detailed 
workings  of  the  system  were  thoroughly  understood  and  in  practical  oper- 
ation, could,  I  feel  certain,  be  increased.  Even  the  sum  named  would 
provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  preliminary  work  of  standardization,  and  the 
subsequent  expense  of  a  special  computing  staff  to  prepare  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities to  be  furnished  to  all  bidders  with  the  drawings  and  specifications. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  "method"  only  of  securing  official  bids  which  the  writer 
criticises,  and  regarding  which  the  necessity  for  reform  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested. Officials  are  usually  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  betterment 
until  better  methods  are  decided  upon  by  their  chiefs,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  change  would  not  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those 
who  know,  and  by  others  who  have  for  years  been  contrasting  the  methods 
hitherto  employed  with  others  which  give  more  accurate  and  better 
results. 


The  President's  Summer  Home 

Says  Architecture :  There  has  been  a  great  deal  published  in  the  papers 
about  the  summer  home  of  the  President  at  Elberson,  and  this  house  has 
been  praised  repeatedly  as  being  a  very  wonderful  example  of  American 
country  house  design,  beautiful  and  elegant,  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Now  there  is  practically  no  one  thing  that  does  more  harm  to  the  taste 
of  the  general  public  than  to  see  just  such  places  of  design  as  this  jMcCall 
house  at  Elberson  illustrated  as  beautiful  and  commendable.  It  seems  a 
misfortune  that  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation  has  not  selected  for  this 
coming  summer  a  house  as  worthy  of  the  best  of  our  American  tradition  as 
the  house  in  which  he  has  passed  the  last  two  summers  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  rather  low  standard  of  taste  prevalent 
in  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States  that  this  McCall  house  should  have 
been  so  widely  exploited  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  while  the 
Churchill  house  was  usually  spoken  of  as  a  "pleasant,  modest  place." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  particular  for  us  to  do  about  it,  and 
yet  we  believe  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  editorial 
comment  in  this  magazine,  and  we  wish  to  urge  all  of  our  readers  to  let 
pass  no  opportunity  of  uplifting  public  taste  by  commending  good  archi- 
tecture, and  condemning  bad,  especially  where  it  is  in  any  sense  a  concern 
of  the  general  public. 
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Relation  of  the  Architect  to  the  Contractor* 

By  JOHN  C.  AUSTIN,  Architect. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  the  world's  history  written  in  materials  more  or 
less  perishable. 

\\  hen  one  learns  of  the  civilization  of  thousands  of  years  back,  all 
of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  has  been  through  the  remnants  of 
the  buildings  that  are  left  to  us. 

VN'e  can  judge  by  the  buildings  whether  the  people  who  used  them  were 
war-like  or  pleasure-loving  and  licentious.  V\'e  can  also  judge  of  their 
religion ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  very  ancient  buildings  that  are  left  to  us  were 
those  erected  to  some  mythological  god.  India  abounds  with  ancient  tem- 
ples ;  Egypt  has  many ;  and  those  in  Uld  Greece  are  still  a  standard  that  the 
architect  of  to-day  would  be  a  veritable  tyro  unless  he  had  studied  and  un- 
less (to  a  great  extent)  he  copied. 

Later  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  came  the  Gothic,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  most  heroic  and  glorious  of  all  styles.  This  style  also  was 
brought  to  its  highest  peak  of  beauty  in  the  religious  edifices ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  most  beautiful  cathedral  of  all 
was  designed  by  the  devil,  and  the  plans  turned  over  to  the  architect  in 
return  for  his  soul ;  I  refer  to  Colog'ne  Cathedral. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Renaissance,  which  is  simply  a  return  or  a  contin- 
uation of  the  classic  forms  made  to  tit  more  modern  conditions. 

I  have  sketched  cjuickly  the  work  that  architects  have  accomplished  in 
the  past,  and  have  tried  to  state  the  fact  that  the  architect  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  world's  progress. 

To-day  the  architect  is  performing  the  same  function  that  he  did  in  ages 
past ;  he  is  writing  in  everlasting  materials  the  history  of  this  age  for  the 
perusal  of  those  who  will  follow  us.  If  a  community  is  sordid  and  ma- 
terialistic, the  buildings  most  assuredly  show  that  influence.  Where  a  cul- 
tured community  exists,  then  you  see  the  evidence  in  its  buildings,  which 
show  in  every  line  culture  and  education. 

Therefore,  the  practice  of  architecture  must  be  a  life  study;  it  cannot 
be  taken  up  lightly;  every  day  it  becomes  more  complex  and  intertwined 
with  its  brother,  engineering.  Architecture  is  calling  in  more  elements  to 
assist  it  every  year — steam,  compressed  air  and  steel.  Every  year  shows 
new  inventions  that  make  buildings  more  luxurious. 

An  architect  who  keeps  up  with  conditions  must  give  all  his  time  and 
all  his  energy  to  that  end;  he  cannot  be  half  a  contractor  and  half  an  archi- 
tect, because  both  businesses,  while  necessary  to  each  other,  cannot  be  mas- 
tered by  one  head. 

An  architect  should  be  a  good  business  man  and  a  just  one;  fearless  in 
carrying  out  what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty,  which  is  that  of  an  unbiased 
arbitrator  between  the  owner  and  the  contractor. 

In  my  practice  I  find  that  the  owner  is  never  averse  to  receiving  a  little 
more  than  his  contract  calls  for,  nor  is  the  contractor  averse  to  rendering  a 
less  service  than  he  knows  he  should  give. 

The  architect  in  every  case  should  be  unbiased  in  his  judgment,  and  just 
to  both  sides. 

Looking  at  the  contractor's  side  of  the  case,  my  experience  tells  me  that 
the  only  safe  contractor  to  deal  with  is  the  one  who  knows  his  business,  one 
who  can  do  at  least  some  of  the  work  on  the  building  himself. 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Master    Builders  .Association.   Los  Angeles. 
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I  regret  tliat  the  eild  system  oi  apprenticeship  has  guiie  out  of  fashion. 
Each  of  you  can  mentally  run  a\cr  the  list  of  ctintractors  who  have  made  a 
success  in  their  business,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  98  per  cent  are 
those  who  started  with  a  good  education  and  learned  the  husniess  of  con- 
struction from  the  bottom  u]). 

The  most  dangerous  contractor  to  deal  with,  I  think,  is  the  one  who 
depends  entirely  on  someone  else  for  his  information  ;  his  foreman  is  the 
one  who  runs  him  ;  he  is  simply  a  jobber,  who  sub-lets  everything  after 
squeezing  a  small  profit  from  each  sub-contractor  and  in  many  cases 
allowing  the  sub-contractor  to  supply  more  inferior  material  than  the  con- 
tractor has  guaranteed  to  furnish,  in  order  to  make  a  few  precarious  dollars. 

The  contracting  business  is  an  honorable  one,  needing  brains  and  ca- 
pacity, a  good  knowledge  of  construction,  and  a  purpose  to  "render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

1  maintain  that  a  man  has  all  he  can  do  in  one  lifetime  to  be  a  good  archi- 
tect; and  I  take  the  same  position  with  that  of  a  contractor.  If  one  tries  to 
be  both,  he  becomes  a  "Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none." 

I  know  that  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  wishes  to  work  along 
all  legitimate  lines  to  the  betterment  of  building  conditions. 

An  architect  who  usurps  the  position  of  the  contractor,  or  vice  versa, 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  failure.  The  contractor  who  acts  in  the  ca])acity  of 
an  architect  usually  is  trying  to  build  in  a  maimer  chea])er  than  the  archi- 
tect can  do ;  it  isn't  because  he  can  buy  cheaper  than  the  contractor  who 
follows  the  beaten  path,  but  because  he  can  cover  up  cheap  construction. 


Some  Recent  Developments  in  Schoolhouses 

RECENT  progress  in  American  school  architecture  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  the  direction  of  refinement  of  ])lan  and  design,  and  the  past 
year  has  given  evidence  of  no  radical  <lepartures  or  innovations  which 
denote  a  permanent  tendency  in  type,  construction  or  equipment.  There 
have  been,  however,  some  interesting  examples  of  the  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciples which  were  first  enunciated  less  than  five  years  ago,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  review  several  fjf  them. 

The  one-story  type  of  school  house,  which  was  originated  less  than  five 
years  ago  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  received  wide  acceptance  during  the 
year  just  past.  Architects  in  a  number  of  cities  have  made  important  im- 
provements on  the  pioneer  e.xamples  in  (Jakland,  Cal.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  the  direction  of  compactness,  ease  of  circulation,  and  permanence  of  con- 
struction. The  new  buildings  in  Highland  Park,  Sioux  l'"alls  and  Kansas 
City  exhibit  a  very  clever  double  use  of  the  assembly  room,  stage  and  kin- 
dergarten and  a  splendid  insight  into  the  social  center  possibilities  of  the 
school  plant.  In  the  direction  of  low  first  cost,  safety  and  elasticity  the  one- 
story  buildings  have  not  been  excelled.  The  type  has  still  to  demonstrate 
its  absolute  economy  in  operation  and  maintenance.  There  is  evidence  that 
it  is  slightly  more  expensive  to  heat  and  ventilate  in  a  cold  climate,  and 
there  are  some  doubts  concerning  the  cost  of  keeping  roofs,  etc.,  in  repair. 
Principals  and  teachers  are  not  a  unit  in  believing  tliat  the  administration 
of  the  one-story  schools  is  as  easy  or  efficient  as  two-story  buildings,  and 
there  are  many  who  see  in  the  multiple  use  of  assembly  hall  and  kindergar- 
ten a  cause  of  disturbance  that  is  not  unlike  a  fundamental  defect  which 
relegated  the  old  Lancastrian  school  into  oblivion.  It  is  worth  more  than  a 
passing  mention  to  note  that  the   London  schools  illustrated  on  another 
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page  do  not  contain  the  familiar  central  hall  of  the  one-story  school.  This 
central  hall  has  until  just  recently  been  a  feature  of  practically  all  British 
school  houses  and  ma}-  be  traced  back  to  the  Lancastrian  period. 

In  the  planning  of  the  older  multiple-storied  school  building,  the  great- 
est recent  advance  has  come  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gary  scheme 
of  alternate  study,  work  and  play  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  In  plan- 
ning new  buildings  and  remodeling  old  ones  for  this  use,  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Sny- 
der has  eliminated  the  basement,  except  for  heating  and  ventilating  appara- 
tus, and  has  turned  the  entire  first  floor  into  a  playroom,  a  gymnasium,  a 
workshop  and  a  large  auditorium. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  current  work  in  school  architecture  will  be 
found  in  the  junior  high  schools  which  have  been  erected  in  several  cities. 
They  include  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  and  follow  in  organiza- 
tion and  management  the  best  practice  in  the  departmentalized  grade 
schools  and  smaller  high  schools.  The  buildings  have  large  combination 
study  and  class  rooms,  small  recitation  rooms,  shops  and  a  small  laboratory. 
The  junior  hig-h  school  is  still  too  young  as  a  type  of  school  to  predict  the 
ultimate  character  of  the  school  house  which  will  be  best  fitted  for  its  work. 

In  the  construction  of  school  buildings  there  has  been  a  notable  awaken- 
ing in  the  direction  of  fireproofing.  The  Peabody  fire  showed  clearly  that 
complete  fireproofing  is  highly  desirable  and  that  safe  exits  consisting  of 
non-inflammable  corridors  and  stairways,  separated  from  class  rooms,  base- 
ments, etc.,  by  a  positive  fire  and  smoke  stop,  are  essential  to  the  lives  of 
the  pupils.  Just  here  there  is  much  need  for  education  not  only  of  school 
boards  but  of  architects  and  the  public  as  well. 

Legislation  for  the  3'ear  1915  has  not  been  as  general  or  effective  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  Illinois  a  splendid  law  compelling  adequate 
ventilation  and  sanitation  and  fixing  general  standards  for  safety  and  com- 
pleteness was  enacted  and  put  in  force.  The  eft'ects,  which  will  not  be  no- 
ticeable for  a  year  or  two,  will  undoubtedly  show  a  complete  revolution  in 
school  building  standards  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  Very  complete 
rules  for  school  house  construction  were  put  in  force  in  the  states  of  Min- 
nesota and  New  Jersey.  These  fix  definite  minimum  requirements  for 
school  buildings.  They  show  what  immense  benefits  are  possible  through 
a  rational,  flexible  plan  of  state  control  of  school  architecture. 

A  gratifying  improvement  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  some  larger 
schools  has  resulted  from  the  stud}'  of  the  possibilities  of  planting  the  school 
grounds  with  shrubbery  and  grass  and  arranging  for  the  development  of 
stairs,  walks,  balustrades  and  fences  in  harmony  with  the  building.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  artistic  crime  to  set  a  well-designed,  ex- 
pensive school  house  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  waste  of  playground.  A  mod- 
est amount  spent  for  developing  the  school  grounds  into  a  beauty  spot  wor- 
thy of  a  splendid  school  which  it  surrounds  is  never  wasted.  It  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  education  of  the  children  as  any  feature  of  the  building. 

The  single  greatest  unsolved  problem  of  school  house  construction  is 
that  of  cost.  The  rising  building  market,  the  requirements  for  vocational 
education  and  the  demand  for  the  wider  use  of  the  school  house  have  all 
combined  to  add  to  the  cost  of  new  school  houses.  Our  system  of  covering 
new  school  construction  by  bond  issues  is  at  best  an  improvident  public 
policy.  It  deserves  not  only  study  but  positive  action  in  the  direction  of  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  "pay  as  you  go." — School  Board  Journal. 
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Why  Our  Architecture  Leans  to  the  Classic 

MR.  HARVEY  M.  WATTS  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  real  underlying 
reason  why  American  architects  turn  almost  sul)-ci)nsciously  to  the 
classical  models,  when  the  commission  is  one  that  calls  for  a  structure 
in  which  dignity  and  beaut}-  are  to  be  blended,  is  because  of  the  irresistible 
appeal  which  the  old  forms  are  still  capable  of  making  to  the  imagination  of 
the  average  man.    To  quote  Mr.  Watts : 

"Just  why  we  like  these  forms  of  architecture  from  the  olden,  so  that 
few  enter  the  great  waiting  room  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York 
without  having  an  uplifting  sense  of  the  "grandeur  that  was  Rome's' — for  it 
is  an  almost  e.xact  copy  of  the  typical  vaulted  hall  of  a  Roman  bath,  which 
was  a  club,  public  library,  hotel,  a  gymnasium  and  palace  all  rolled  into 
one — is  again  being  asked  these  days,  not  only  here,  where  the  art  gallery 
is  still  being  criticised  by  those  who  'want  something  else,'  but  in  Con- 
gress and  other  legislatures  where  there  is  the  eternal  querying  as  to  'why 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  should  be  built  in  the  style  of  the  Parthenon,'  or  why 
architects  should  go  to  the  Forum  for  their  inspiration  when  they  would 
build  triumphal  arches. 

"Despite  all  the  bucolic  iconoclasm  of  tlie  farmyard  school  of  critics, 
wdiich  would  even  have  us  develop  an  'American  style  of  architecture'  and 
throw  off  the  bondage  of  the  Old  World  and  the  classic  period,  and  despite 
the  rude  virtues  which  so  many  Congressmen  seem  to  think  lie  in  dubbing 
a  Greek  temple  or  an  Italian  palace  'un-American,'  the  fact  is  the  archi- 
tectural world  of  America  was  never  in  stricter  accord  with  the  great  archi- 
tecture of  the  Italians  than  now.  What  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  began 
in  1893  was  continued  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  at  all  the  intermediate 
exhibitions,  and  has  been  again  confirmed  by  the  architecture  of  the  superb 
buildings  at  the  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  expositions.  Hence,  when 
anyone  asks  why  this  return  to  the  'classic,'  using  the  word  broadly,  it 
would  seem  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  fundamentals  that  have 
the  deepest  human  appeal. 

"Hence,  it  is  not  only  the  most  natural  but  the  ine\itable  thing  that  the 
new  art  gallery  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  is  also  true  of  every  art  gallery 
built  recently  or  remodeled  anywhere  in  the  country,  should  be  severely 
'classical'  in  stjie.  The  'splendor  that  falls  on  castle  walls'  is  one  thing, 
but  the  splendor  of  moonlight  or  sunlight  that  falls  on  great  masses  of 
ordered  masonry  with  pillared  porticos  seems  to  grip  the  average  individual 
of  the  twentieth  century  very  much  as  it  did  the  Egyptians  SOOO  B.  C. ;  the 
Roman  or  the  Greeks. 

"Explaining  how  the  rigid  following  of  the  rules  of  some  of  the  old 
authorities  had  given  the  Romanticists  a  chance  to  attack  the  classic  archi- 
tecture as  'imitated,  academic  and  unalive,'  which  was  the  attitude  of  many 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Geoffrey  Scott  points  out  that  it  was  the  spirit 
and  the  life  which  the  Italians  put  into  their  application  of  the  older  archi- 
tecture to  the  needs  of  their  day  that  carried  everything  before  it  then,  as 
it  seems  to  be  doing  to-day  with  us.    As  he  puts  it : 

"  'An  art  is  academic  in  this  harmful  sense  when  its  old  achievements 
crush  down  the  energies  that  press  toward  the  new.  But  the  academic 
canons  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  represent  the  past  achievements  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  of  antiquity.  To  the  Renaissance  they  were  the  symbol 
of  an  unsatisfied  endeavor;  the  source,  consequently,  not  of  inertia,  but  of 
perpetual  fruitfulness.  The  pedantry  was  superficial.  Beneath  this  jargon 
of  the  "Orders" — to  us  so  dead,  to  them  so  full  of  inspiration — the  Italian 
architects  were  solving  a  vast  and  necessary  problem.  They  were  leading 
back    European    style   into   the    main    road   of    European    civilization — the 
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Roman  road  which  stretched  forward  and  backward  to  the  horizon,  some- 
times overlaid,  but  not  for  long  to  be  avoided. 

"  'They  were  adapting,  enlarging,  revivifying  the  forms  of  the  antique  to 
serve  the  uses  of  the  modern  world.  The  change  was  deeply  natural. 
Europe  no  longer  recognized  itself  in  the  hopes  and  habits  of  its  immediate 
past ;  it  did  recognize  itself,  on  the  contrary,  in  that  remoter  and  more  civil- 
ized society  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The  medieval  styles  had  run  their 
course  and  outlived  their  usefulness.  To  have  resisted  the  logic  of  events, 
to  have  clung  to  the  vestiges  of  local  Gothic — vital  and  "rational"  as  in 
their  times  they  had  been,  picturesque  and  romantic  as  they  are  in  their 
survival — this  in  truth  would  have  led,  in  a  few  generations,  to  a  state  of 
architecture  as  unalive,  as  falsely  academic,  as  were  the  shames  of  arche- 
ology three  hundred  years  later.  For  an  academic  tradition,  allied  as  it  was 
in  the  Renaissance  to  a  living  sense  of  art,  is  fruitful;  the  academic  theory 
is  at  all  times  barren.' 

■'And  this  final  rule  or  law  of  appreciation  by  Scott  will  do  very  well 
with  which  to  square  the  reason  for  the  Lincoln  memorials  that  are  Roman 
or  Greek  temples,  or  art  galleries  that  are  Italian  palaces  or  Roman  basil- 
icas, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  that  is  to  crown  the  hill  at  Fairmount,  the 
living'  adaptation  of  various  types  of  classical  and  Renaissance  architecture 
assembled  and  welded  into  a  harmonious  whole." 


Model  Homes  Planned  for  Washington 

PLANS  have  just  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  a  series  of  model 
homes  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
the  nation  the  relationship  between  good  housing  and  good  health. 
These  are  to  be  known  as  the  Ellen  Wilson  homes,  and  are  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  experiment,  but  are  intended  as  a  demonstration  to  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  intimate  connection  between  bad  housing  and  bad  health  and  good 
housing  and  good  health  is  clearly  recognized  in  W^ashington,  where  the 
allc)'  dwellings  have  long  been  a  matter  of  concern  both  to  the  health 
authorities  and  to  public  spirited  citizens  who  wish  the  Capital  City  to  be 
an  example  to  the  nation.  The  alleys  have  been  paved,  sewers  and  water 
mains  have  been  laid  in  them ;  they  are  lighted  and  cleaned  as  are  the 
streets.  Yet  they  keep  their  old  lead  over  the  streets  when  it  comes  to  total- 
ing the  figures  for  disease  and  death. 

In  this,  Washington's  experience  has  been  like  that  of  Liverpool  and 
other  European  cities  which  tried  unsuccessfully  to  make  badly  situated 
dwellings  wholesome  by  cleaning  and  fumigating.  After  thirty-three  years 
of  unavailing  effort  to  improve  that  which  was  fundamentally  bad,  Liver- 
pool finalh'  decided  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  wiping  out  its  insanitary  areas. 
It  demolished  the  old  houses  by  the  acre  and  in  place  of  them  built  new 
houses.  WHiere  dwellings  have  been  crowded  so  close  together  that  there 
was  scarcely  passage  room  for  a  stout  man  to  squeeze  his  way  to  one  of 
the  old  rear  houses,  it  built  new  dwellings  opening  upon  wide  spaces  which 
provided  light  and  air.  Immediately  sickness  and  death  decreased — and 
with  them  vice  and  crime.  What  had  seemed  a  hopeless  struggle  for  more 
than  a  generation  was  won. 

Other  cities  in  Europe  have  done  the  same  and  with  the  same  results, 
but  what  makes  Liverpool's  figures  of  unusual  value  is  that  the  new  houses 
are  occupied  by  the  same  people  who  occupied  the  old  ones.  In  some  cases 
the  population  on  a  given  area  in  the  new  dwellings  is  99  per  cent  the  same 
as  that  which  lived  on  the  area  in  the  old  buildings.     So  here  the  effect  of 
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housingf  is  not  complicated  by  questions  of  different  occupants,  of  better 
food  or  clothing  or  a  generally  higher  standard  of  living.  The  housing  only 
has  been  changed  and  the  results  are  striking. 

Washington  is  attempting  much  the  same  work,  thougfi  in  a  less  dra- 
matic manner.  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  which  goes  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1918,  according  to  which  all  the  alley  dwellings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  cease  to  be  used  for  dwelling  purposes.  Meanwhile,  in  order  that 
there  maj'  be  accommodation  for  those  who  will  be  forced  to  seek  new 
homes  in  street  houses,  there  has  been  organized  a  limited  dividend  com- 
pany which  is  to  build  houses  that  will  be  not  only  sanitary,  that  will  pro- 
vide not  only  abundance  of  light  and  air,  but  houses  attractive  architec- 
turally, home-like  in  their  arrangements  and  containing  bath  rooms  and 
jirovisions  for  hot  water  in  place  of  the  old  outdoor  closets  and  hydrants. 

Such  houses  as  these  cannot,  of  course,  yield  the  return  upon  the  invest- 
ment that  the  old  houses  did.  In  fact.  Congress  in  its  act  incorporating  the 
Ellen  Wilson  homes,  limited  its  dividends  to  five  per  cent  net.  I'ut  they 
will  yield  to  their  stockholders  a  dividend  in  the  form  of  satisfaction  be- 
cause of  a  needed  work  well  done. 

California  State  Building  Competition 

Architects  throughout  the  country  are  manifesting  keen  interest  in  the 
proposed  competition  for  a  design  for  the  new  California  State  Building  to 
be  erected  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  at  a  cost  ol  one  million  dollars. 
The  programme  is  now  being  prepared  in  Sacramento  by  State  Architect 
George  R.  McDougall,  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  in  another  month, 
if  not  sooner.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  decided  whether  to  admit  the 
architects  of  the  entire  country  or  confine  the  list  to  California  members  of 
the  profession  in  good  standing.  After  the  general  competition,  it  is  ])ro- 
posed  to  select  ten  of  the  best  designs  and  their  authors  will  then  be  invited 
to  submit  a  second  plan.  The  architect  or  firm  of  architects  whose  work  is 
considered  most  satisfactory  in  all  respects  will  be  chosen  from  the  ten  to 
prepare  the  final  drawings  for  the  building.  It  is  understood  that  the  jury 
will  be  composed  of  seven  members — Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  Chief  Jus- 
tice F.  M.  Angellotti,  Attorney-General  U.  S.  Webb,  State  .Architect  George 
r>.  McDougall,  and  probably  three  architects  to  be  named  by  the  American 
Institute  of  .Architects.  This  would  give  a  majority  of  architects  <in  the 
jury.  The  State  Board  of  Control  and  (iovernor  Johnson  have  alreadx-  held 
a  number  of  meetings  to  discuss  the  size  of  the  l)uilding  ami  its  numerous 

requirements. 

* 

The  Life  of  Paint 

.\  few  years  ago  the  editor  went  carefully  through  three  large  treatises 
on  paint,  searching  for  definite  data  on  the  life  of  paint,  but  found  nothing. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  despite  the  reams  of  paper  that  have  been  used  to 
exploit  the  virtues  of  paints  of  all  kinds,  ne.xt  to  nothing  has  been  printed 
on  the  actual  life  of  given  paints  under  stated  conditions. 

Wide  variations  in  temperature  and  exposure  to  moisture,  particularly 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  undoubtedly  shorten  the  effective  life  of  any 
paint  on  steel  or  iron.  Perhaps  the  life  may  then  be  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  possibly  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  paint  on  wood  in  a  dry  climate 
and  not  exposed  to  great  temperature  changes  may  last  five  or  possibly 
eight  years.  But  few  observers  have  ever  taken  pains  to  record  and  publish 
the  actual  life  of  paints  used  on  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures. — 
Engineering  and  Contracting. 


Review  of  Recent  Books 

of  Interest  to  the 

Architectural  and  Engineering  Professions 


CITY  PLANNING— WITH  SPECIAL  EEFER- 
ENCE  TO  THE  PLANNING  OF  STREETS 
AND  LOTS.  Bv  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  2  West  Forty- 
fifth  street,  New  York.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  book  which  one  can  praise 
highly.  It  is  thorough.  It  is  proph- 
etic. It  is  opportune.  Coining  at  a  time 
when  throughout  the  United  States 
sporadic  attempts  at  city  planning  are 
on  the  increase,  it  is  destined  to  give 
direction  and  bring  order  to  much  that 
is  now  haphazard. 

The  broad  significance  that  is  given 
city  planning  is  exhilarating.  City  plan- 
ning, says  Mr.  Robinson,  "is  a  product 
of  philosophy,  of  sociology,  and  of  eco- 
nomics as  much  as  it  is  of  engineering." 
Yet  his  breadth  of  vision  makes  him  in 
no  sense  "visionary."  The  book  is  a 
compilation  of  data  on  street  platting 
that  is  as  e.xtensive  as  it  is  illuminating. 
Good  street  platting  being  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson a  thing  of  primary  importance  in 
city  planning,  he  has  accumulated  mate- 
rial that  is  well  calculated  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  of  his  point  of 
view. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  three  di- 
visions, the  first  being  devoted  to  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  economic  and  social 
disadvantages  of  standardization  in 
street  platting,  the  second  to  construc- 
tive plans  for  functional  street  platting, 
and  the  third  to  city  planning  legislation. 

In  summing  up  his  work  Mr.  Robin- 
son writes: 

"...  Consideration  of  the  width 
and  arrangement  of  streets,  far  from  be- 
ing a  by-path  of  investigation,  proves  a 
broad  highway.  All  the  currents  of  life, 
all  the  grades  of  society  are  intimately 
afifected  by  the  problems  it   includes. 

"...  The  street  thus  studied 
gains  a  new  dignity  and  value.  No  more 
can  it  be  despised.  We  shall  not  dare 
to  speak  in  reproach  of  those  whose 
existence  is  closely  bound  to  it — as  'the 
children  of  the  street,'  the  'women  of  the 
street' — for  we  find  that  the  fortunes 
of  us  all  are  affected  by  it.  It  is  more 
than  a  passageway,  though  even  as  a 
passageway  it  is  the  channel  of  the  com- 
mon life.  It  makes  the  boundary  of  our 
homes,  it  gives  us  our  outlook  upon  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  streets  make  the 
cities  what  they  are,  and  the  cities  make 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  street,  then,  is 
to  be  thought  of,  not  as  a  line  in  a  draw- 


ing, not  as  a  mark  on  a  map,  but  as  a 
living  thing. 

"Behind  town  planning,  writes  George 
Cadbury,  Jr.,  in  his  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, 'there  are  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent instincts  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
The  desire  for  order,  for  health,  and  for 
beauty.'  We  may.  have  faith,  therefore, 
in   its  triumph." 

Wliile  the  present  volume  is  nearly 
all  made  up  of  new  material,  it  con- 
tains the  author's  previous  "Width  and 
.'\rrangement  of  Streets." 

THEATRES — THEIR     SAFETY     FROM      FIRE 
AND      PANIC.      THEIR      COMFORT      AND 
HEALTHFULNESS.     By  William  Paul  Ger- 
hard.   C.    E.       Published    by    The    Baker    & 
Tavlor    Company,    354    Fourth    avenue,    New 
York.     Price,  $1.00  net. 
This   little  volume   presents  its   matter 
in   the   forceful  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner to  be  anticipated  from  so  well-known 
an  authority  as  Mr.   Gerhard.     The  gen- 
erally simple  and  always  practicable  sug- 
gestions he  makes,  if  carried  out,  would 
transform  theatres  from  places  where  all 
too  often  discomfort  is  endured  and  dan- 
ger from  disease  incurred  by  amusement 
seekers,     to     buildings    in     which    clean- 
liness  and    comfort    would   augment   the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  play.     Because 
it   is   much   less   satisfactorily   dealt  with 
in   the   average   theatre   than   other  sani- 
tation problems,  and  because  it  is  intrin- 
sically   more    difficult    of    solution,     the 
problem  of  ventilation  is  dwelt  upon  par- 
ticularly, the  relative  merits  of  the  "up- 
ward''   and    "downward"    systems    being 
treated  at  length. 

The  book  is  one  of  value  to  the 
architect  and  engineer,  and  to  the 
entire  theatre-going  public.  Not  only 
does  it  point  out  what  may  be  accom- 
plished, but  what  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  and  should  demand.  It  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  ultimately  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  measures  out- 
lined depends  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
public.  "Then,  when  managers  have  been 
impressed  with  their  necessitj',  will  the 
way  be  open  for  the  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer. 


THE   BUILDING  OF   IT.      By   Walter  J.    Keith. 

Published  by  Walter  J.   Keith,   architect,   11 

West  Thirty-second  street.  New  York.    Price, 

$1.00. 

A   little   handbook   which   might   be   of 

assistance    to    the    amateur    builder    who 

wishes  to  superintend  the  building  of  his 
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own  home.  It  outlines  for  liim  inntc- 
rials  to  be  used  and  the  general  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  the  various  phases  of 
construction.  It  prepares  him  to  remedy 
as  well  as  recognize  faulty  work  and  in 
how  to  build  a  home  complying  in  the 
structural  details  with  the  basic  concep- 
tions of  the  professional  builder. 


THE  L.WV  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  BUILD- 
ING. By  Clinton  H.  Blake,  Jr.,  A.  B., 
A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  of  the  New  York  and  Federal 
Bars.  New  York:  The  William  T.  Corn- 
stock  Company.  Law  canvas,  6x9  inches;  352 
pages;   price   $3.00. 

Some  of  the  many  interesting  phases 
of  the  Law  of  Architecture  and  Building 
covered  by  this  book  are,  "What  consti- 
tutes an  acceptance  of  plans";  "What 
constitutes  an  acceptance  of  the  linished 
structure";  "The  law  governing  the  archi- 
tect's certificate";  "The  Legal  relation  of 
the  architect  and  the  owner";  "The  re- 
lation of  the  architect  and  the  builder"; 
"The  compensation  of  the  architect"; 
"The  law  of  damages";  "The  law  of  li.x- 
tures,"'  and  a  most  complete  and  illumi- 
nating chapter  on  "The  law  of  mechan- 
ics'   liens.'' 

.\n  ably  written  "Special  introduction'' 
by  the  distinguished  architect,  Aymar 
Embury  II,  lends  interest  to  the  book 
and  appendices  containing  "Decisions  for 
Reference  Reading,"  "Tlie  Standard  Doc- 
uments of  the  .Vinerican  Institute  of 
Architects,"  "The  Professional  Practice 
of  Architects,"  "Schedule  of  Proper  iMin- 
imum  Charges,"  "The  Canons  of  Ethics," 
"The  American  Institute  of  Architects' 
Schedule  of  Charges,"  and  a  full  and 
varied  collection  of  forms  make  the  book 
complete. 


COLONI.\L  .\RCHITECTrRE  FOR  THOSE 
ABOUT  TO  BUILD.  Bv  Herbert  C.  Wise 
and  H.  Ferdinand  Beidleman.  Published 
by  J.  C.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.      Illus.,    269    pages.      Price,    .$2.00. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  ideals  and  the  material  re- 
sources upon  which  it  was  dependent, 
the  most  interestingly  written  chapters 
of  this  volume  picture  vividly  the  va- 
rious forms  taken  by  Colonial  architec- 
ture. The  very  numerous,  beautiful  full- 
page  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  book. 

On  the  fiy-leaf  of  the  book  the  authors 
have  written  a  quotation  from  Hallam, 
"No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national 
manners  would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly 
executed,  the  progress  of  social  life  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture." 
The  subsequent  pages  demonstrate  that 
the  quotation  is  indeed  well  chosen. 
While  the  work  is  primarily  descriptive 
of  well-known  old  Colonial  mansions, 
such  as  Hope  Lodge,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Solitude,  and  Woodlands,  it  at  the  same 
time  succeeds  in  weaving  in  the  spirit 
that  centered  about  those  old  dwellings, 
in  incorporating  the  habits  and  thoughts 


of  the  people  who  enlivened  their  halls 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  historical 
as  well  as  architectural  value. 

In  addition  to  a  very  e.\tensive  array 
of  facts  and  illustrations  regarding  Colo- 
nial residences,  there  are  also  severaj 
chapters  descriptive  of  chnrclies,  coun- 
cil halls,  court  houses  and  other  public 
buildings,  rounding  out  a  volume  which 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  both  the  pros- 
pective builder  and  the  casual  student. 


Building  Material  Exhibit  Is  Popular 

The  atU'iiilance  at  tlu-  San  h'rancisco 
Building  Material  Exhil)it  at  77  O'Farrell 
street  increased  very  perceptibly  the 
past  month,  indicating  that  architects 
and  others  interested  in  building  con- 
struction are  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  suggestions  and  facilities  which 
the  exhibit  offers.  New  exhibits  are  be- 
ing installed  right  along  and  already  the 
floor  is  comfortably  filled  with  displays 
and  working  models  of  the  various  firms 
who  have  joined  the  Exhibit.  Among 
the  more  attractive  exhibits  is  that  of 
tlie  White  Hardwood  Lumber  Company, 
which  concern,  by  the  way,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  install  a  booth.  Other  con- 
cerns tliat  make  an  impressive  showing 
are  the  Hauser  Reversible  Window  Co.; 
Hughson  &  Merton,  vacuum  cleaners; 
P.  Grassi  &  Co.,  terrazzo  and  mosaic 
work;  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  paints  and 
glass;  National  Mill  and  Lumber  Co., 
Pitcher  sliding  doors  and  ironing  boards; 
Ralston  Iron  W'prks,  metal  furniture; 
Standard  Varnish  Works,  varnishes  and 
enamels,  and  the  T.  II.  Meek  Co.,  cab- 
inet work. 


A  Good  One  on  Willis  Polk 

Waldemar    Young    in    the    Chronicle. 

Willis  Polk,  architect  and  raconteur, 
has  that  delicious  sense  of  humor  that 
can  see  the  joke  when  it's  turned  on  him. 
Accordingly,  he  is  telling  this  one  with 
gusto: 

He  was  on  an  O'Farrell  and  Hyde 
street  car,  standing  on  the  running- 
board,  and  the  conductor  called  out: 
"Pine  and  Hyde!'  Three  women  got 
off,   two  chickens  and   an   old   hen. 

Turning  to  the  conductor  Willis  said: 
"Two  to  pine  for  and  one  to  hide  from." 

The  car  gave  a  lurch  at  the  turn  and 
he  bumped  into  a  sour-visaged  dame  in 
the  corner  of  the  dummy. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Willis,  po- 
litely. 

"Don't  you  talk  to  me,"  she  snapped. 

"I  simply  begged  your  pardon,"  said 
\Villis.  "My  previous  remark  about  the 
name  of  the  streets  hasn't  offended  you, 
1  hope." 

She  gave  him  a  withering  glance. 
"Dont  you  talk  to  me,"  she  repeated. 
"I  know  who  you  are!  You're  Willis. 
Polk,  the  nut!" 
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It  is  interesting,  at  times,  if  you 
have  notiiing  else  to  do,  to  consider 
the  various  sport- 
KEEPING  TO  ing  terms  used  in 
ONE'S  STRIDE  connection  with 
different  sports 
and  compare  them.  In  most  in- 
stances the  words,  or  expressions, 
mean  something.  As  a  rule  they  are 
more  forcible  than  elegant,  but  they 
are  intelligible  for- all  that.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  true  as  to  the  writings 
about  baseball.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  outside  of  the  box-score  there 
is  very  little  in  the  account  of  a  base- 
ball game  that  does  anything  more 
tlian  fill  space. 

However,  take  harness  racing,  as 
a  good  example.  Phrases  used  there 
mean  something — possibly  that  is 
why  harness  racing  is  not  generally 
popular.  How  common  it  is  to  hear 
it  said  of  a  horse,  "he  was  thrown 
out  of  his  stride,"  "he  broke,"  or 
"he  went  up  in  the  air." 

Alany  a  true  sport  has  watched  his 
favorite  trotter  or  pacer  take  a 
couple  of  heats  and  see  him  coming 
around  with  a  beautiful,  graceful 
stride,  and  then  as  he  neared  the' 
post,  break  and  go  up  in  the  air, 
and  lose  the  race.  He  could  not 
stand  the  pace.  It  may  have  been 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
The  reins  may  have  been  too  taut 
or  too  slack,  at  any  rate  the  horse 
lost  his  stride  and  losing  his  stride 
he  lost  the  race. 

You  find  a  parallel  in  human  af- 
fairs. How  often  have  you  seen  a 
man  forging  ahead  with  a  good, 
steady,  firm  stride,  and  then  when 
success  seemed  to  be  in  his  grasp, 
lost  his  stride,  went  up  in  the  air  and 
lost  the  race,  to  some  plodder. 

The  successful  man  strikes  his 
.gait  and  holds  to  it.  Even  if  he  is 
obliged  to  take  a  hurdle  here  and 
there,  he  does  not  permit  himself  to 
lose  his  stride.  He  keeps  his  eyes 
on  the  finish  line,  his  feet  on  the 
ground  and  pushes  ahead. 
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I-'or  afjes  past  wood  lias  been  one 
of  the  most  important  materials  for 
^iPDirMiQ  building      purposes 

otKllJUO  and  until  the  intro- 

DANGE.R  TO     duction  of  steel  and 
BUILDING  concrete      was      al- 

INDU5TRY  '"  "  ^  '^  exclusively 
used  in  forested  re- 
gions. The  native  forests  of  the 
United  States  were  originalh'  much 
richer  than  now  in  highly  durable 
timbers.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
of  rapid  commercial  development 
have  depleted  them  of  certain  of 
their  choicest  timber  species  and  re- 
sulted in  a  constantly  increasing 
utilization  of  material  less  resistant 
to  decay. 

This  necessitates  more  careful  at- 
tention in  merchandising  in  order  to 
sui)ply  a  clean,  sanitary  product  to 
the  consumer.  The  problems  of  hu- 
man health  and  timber  health  have 
much  in  common.  .A.  vigorous  man 
may  be,  and  often  has  been,  likened 
to  the  sturdy  white  oak — resistant 
to  disease ;  while  the  weaklings  of 
humanity  are,  like  our  poorer  kinds 
of  wood,  susceptible  to  whatever  dis- 
ease germs  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact with. 

One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  lumberman, 
then,  is  the  storage  and  marketing 
of  his  product  in  as  sanitary  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  both  to  prevent  di- 
rect loss  to  himself  through  deterio- 
ration of  his  wares,  and  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  many  avoid- 
able outbreaks  of  rot  after  the  tim- 
ber is  incorporated  into  buildings. 

Recent  investigations  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  revealed  many  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  the  storage  of  timber  and. 
coincident  with  these,  have  disclosed 
man}'  serious  outbreaks  of  rot  in  im- 
portant structures.  While  many  of 
these  cases  of  rot  in  buildings  may 
be  due  to  fault}'  construction,  par- 
ticularly to  insufficient  seasoning  of 
the  timber  before  use  and  to  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  sufficient  ventila- 
tion in  basements,  the  fact  remains 
that  infected  timbers  placed  in  build- 
ings are  far  more  likely  to  cause 
tfou1)le  than  sound  ones. 


Decay  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
wood-destroying  fungi  through  the 
timber.  These  fungi  consist  of  tine 
cotton-like  threads  which  penetrate 
the  wood  cells  and  by  the  secretion 
of  ferments  dissolve  many  of  the 
constituents  of  the  wood.  For  their 
most  active  growth  the  timber  must 
be  moist  and  the  temperature  favor- 
able. The  true  dry  rot  fungus 
(Merulius  lachrymans),  the  most  de- 
structive fungus  in  buildings,  grows 
best  at  72°  to  7.S°  l''ahrenheit,  but 
there  are  manv  others  which  thrive 
best  at  78°  to  80°. 

Poor  ventilation  favors  rot  by  not 
allowing  the  timber  to  come  to  an 
air-dry  condition  quickly  enough  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the 
fungi. 

-Architects  should  see  that  only 
well-dried  timber  is  employed,  and 
that  beams  or  joists  are  never  em- 
bedded in  concrete  or  brick  without 
allowing  for  ample  ventilation  at  the 
ends  by  "bo.\ing."  Also,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilat- 
ing closed  basements. 


Fine  Record  in  Architecture 

During  the  years  1913-1915  tlio  School 
of  .Architecture  in  Cohimbia  University 
maintained  as  high  a  standard  in  design 
as  any  other  school  or  atelier  in  the 
country. 

The  students  in  elementary,  interme- 
diate and  advanced  design  submitted  all 
of  their  work  to  the  very  severe  judg- 
ments of  the  Society  of  Beaux  .*\rts 
Architects'  competitions,  which  are  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  large  number  of  ateliers 
and  universities  throughout  tlie  country. 
This  provided  a  severe  test  of  high  stand- 
ard and  an  opportunity  for  comparison 
with   the  work  of  other  schools. 

Columbia  received  approximately  95 
per  cent  of  the  mentions  or  higher  hon- 
ors. In  addition  to  this  many  medals 
and  prizes  were  won.  Out  of  the  three 
competitions  that  have  been  held  for  the 
Academy  of  Rome  prize,  which  many 
consider  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be 
won  by  a  student  of  architecture.  Colum- 
bia has  taken  first  place  twice. 


LOOK  through  the  advertising  pages 
each  month.  Make  it  a  point  to  send  for 
some  of  the  printed  matter  offered  by 
manufacturers  and  building  material 
houses.  .And  when  you  are  writing  or 
phoning  for  a  contractor  or  material  man 
to  call  and  figure  tell  him  you  saw  his 
card  in  The  .Architect  and  Rngineer. 


of  aircf)itectg 

Regular    Meetings    Second 
Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


President     -----  Frederick  H.  Meyer 

Vice-President      -  -  -  -  Charles  Peter  Weeks 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  ..  -  -  J.  Harry  Blohme 

Directors  -  -  -  John  Bakewell,  Jr.  and  Herman  Earth 

Committees  1915-16 

Education: — John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  chairman;  B.  R.  Maybeck  and  W.  C.  Hayes. 

Entertainment  and  Meetings: — J.   Harry   Blohme,   chairman;   John   Reid,  Jr.,   and   Geo. 

W.  Kelham. 
Membership: — Charles   Peter  Weeks,  chairman;   J.   Harry   Blohme,  John   Bakewell,  Jr., 
Herman  Barth  and  Frederick  H.  Meyer. 


Anuriran  3nHtttutr  af  ArrlittPrta 

(ORGANIZED   1857) 


OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President John  Lawrence  Mauban,  St.  Louis 

First  Vice-President C.  Grant  La  Faroe, 

New  York 

Second  Vice-President Milton   B.    Medary, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary Burton  L.  Fenner,  New  York 

Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 


Board  of  Directors 

For  One  Year— C.  Grant  La  Farge,  New 
York;  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York;  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,    New    York. 

For  Two  Years— W.  R.  B.  Willcox,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Octavius  Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  Walter 
Cook.    New    York. 

For  Three  Years — Edwin  H.  Brown,  Minne- 
apolis; B.  J.  Lubschez,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Horace 
Wells   Sellers,    Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

President    W.    B.    Faville 

Vice-President    Edgar    A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer.  . .  .Sylvain     Schnaittacher 
T.ti«TR«  .'  Herman  Earth 

Trustees ,  Walter   Parker 

Southern  California  Chapter 

President S.     Tilden     Norton 

Vice-President J.    E.    Allison 

Secretary Fernand    Parmentier 

Acting   Secretary A.    R.   Walker 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board   of  Directors 

RoBT.   D.   Farquhar     J.   J.   Blick       J.  J.   Backus 


Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Wm.    G.    Holford 

Vice-President Chester    J.    Hogue 

Secretary Jos.   Jacobberger 

Treasurer J.   A.    Fouilhoux 

T^,,^^^r.r-  \    Albert  E.  Doyle 

^■^^^^^^ }    F.   A.    Naramohe 


Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.   Loveless,    Seattle 

First   Vice-President Jos.    S.    Cote,   Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove,    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held,   Spokane 

Secretary Daniel   R.    Huntington,    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth  P.   Storey,   Seattle 

I  James  H.  Schack 
Council -j  W.    R.    B.   Willcox 

/  James  Stephen 


(Saiifarnia  ^tatr  Soarb  of  Arrt^ttrrturr 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT. 

President Edgar   A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacher 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.   Gather  Newsom 

SOUTHZiRN     DISTRICT. 

President John  P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.    Roehrig 

I  Octavius  Morgan 
Members <  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

I  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 

&an  3FranriBr0  Arrlitortural  (dlub 

OFFICERS  FOR  1916 

President    Chas.    Peter   Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary    John  F.  Beuttler 

Treasurer     William    Helm 

&an  Birgo  Arrl|ttrrtural  Asaortatton 

President Charles    Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templeton    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Haussen 


Portlanb  Arrl^tlprtural  Atrltpr 

514  Worcester  Building 

Massier   Edwin  Merrill 

Sous-Massier Earl  G.  Cash 

Secretary-Treasurer Chester    Treichel 


With  the  Architects  and 
Engineers 


Just  a  Picnic  for  His  Pen 
Franz  Herding,  for  more  than  a  year 
chief  draftsman  in  the  office  of  R.  A. 
Herold,  architect,  of  Sacramento,  is  now 
practicing  the  profession  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  has  temporary  offices  at  416  S.  Grand 
avenue.  The  following  letter  is  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Herding,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiastic  planner: 

I  enjoyed  a  fine  spring  trip  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  what  I  saw  was  a  great,  unique  field 
for  an  arcliitectural  spree.  Nature  is  so  many 
sided  and  needs  only,  in  order  to  show  culture. 
to  be  touched  by  appreciative  hands.  But  you 
see  everywhere  houses  in  screaming  contrast  with 
the  beautiful  surroundings.  But  we  will  hope  for 
belter  days.  The  E.xposition  in  San  Diego  is  a 
very  good  example  of  what  ought  to  come.  If 
the  spirit  that  it  reflects  has  penetrated  the  public 
mind,  and  there  will  be  action  instead  of  boosting, 
that  part  of  the  world  will  become  a  land  to  live 
in    and    worthy    of    its   wonderful    climate. 

I  found  here  a  new  field  of  endeavor.  Am 
designing  for  the  Universal  City  all  kinds  of  gar- 
dens, with  the  view  of  getting  as  many  pic- 
turesque spots  as  possible.  Just  the  thing  for  me, 
and  I  tell  you  it  is  just  a  picnic  for  my  pen  and 
brush. 


Stockton  Architects   Organize 

By  FR.\.VK  V.   M.W'O.   Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  in  Stockton  Monday, 
March  20,  the  Stockton  architects  met  to 
organize  a  professional  association  aim- 
ing to  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the 
artistic,  scientific  and  practical  efficiency 
of  the  profession. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association  of 
Architects  consists  of  Regular  members, 
who  shall  be  practicing  certified  archi- 
tects; Associate  members,  those  who  are 
in  some  way  allied  to  the  profession  and 
the  allied  arts,  and  Honorary  members. 
The  conditions  of  membership  are  hon- 
orable service  in  the  field  of  one  of  the 
above  classes  of  membership. 

Regular  meetings  will  be  held  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are  Joseph  Losekann, 
president;  L.  S.  Stone,  vice-president; 
Frank  V.   Mayo,   secretary-treasurer. 


Architectural   Club   Awards 

The  following  awards  have  been  made 
successful  member-students  in  the  atelier 
of  the  Los  .\ngeles  .Architectural  Club 
by  the  director-judges  on  the  closing  of 
the  last  problem-lesson  competition  for 
the  past  period:  Gene  Verge  secured  first 


mention,  while  D,  R.  Wilkinson,  Saul 
Brown  and  Roy  I'arkes  each  secured 
mentions.  The  membcrsliip  has  steadily 
increased  and  now  numbers  eighteen. 
The  character  of  the  problems  studied 
and  the  results  obtained  are  most  grati- 
fying to  the  directing  body  and  arc  fast 
approacliing  a  standard  that  is  destined 
to  place  this  atelier  in  the  front  rank 
among  similar  institutions  anywhere. 
The  directorate  is  composed  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing men,  who  stand  as  accepted  lead- 
ers in  their  profession:  D.  C.  Allison, 
J.   C.  Curtis  and  John  T.  Vawter. 


Engineers  Abhor  Removal  of 
Mr.  Nishkian 
The  following  letter,  addressed   to  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works,  is 
self-e.xplanatory: 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  recent  removal 
of  Mr.  Leon  H.  Nishkian  from  the  Department 
of  Building  Permits:  The  subject  was  dis- 
oussed  at  length  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  of  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously   adopted: 

•■Resolved,  That  the  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  .\merican  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  expresses  its  confidence  in  the 
impartial,  trustworthv,  fearless  and  competent 
way  and  manner  in  which  Mr.  Leon  H.  Nishkian 
has  conducted  the  work  in  his  office  as  struc- 
tural engineer  to  the  Building  Permit  Depart- 
ment, and  our  regrets  as  to  the  removal  from 
his  position." 

.\s  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  I  am  transmitting  to  you  thia 
resolution. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.    .).     BRI'N.NIEK. 
Committee: 

.T.  D.  Galloway, 
M.  C.  Couehot. 
H.  J.   Brunnier. 


Designing  New  Race  Track 

Messrs.  MacDonald  &  Kahn,  Rialto 
building,  San  Francisco,  have  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  a  new 
race  track  to  be  built  in  northern  San 
Mateo  county,  about  twenty  miles  out- 
side of  San  Francisco,  for  the  California 
Speedway  Association.  The  track  will 
be  for  motor  racing  principally,  and  the 
project  includes  the  construction  of  a 
clubhouse,  grandstand,  bleachers,  fence, 
etc.  The  construction  end  will  also  be 
in  the  hands  of  MacDonald  &  Kahn.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  the  track  completed  in 
time  lor  a  Thanksgiving  Day  meet. 
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School  Contract 

The  Alameda  Board  of  Education  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Porter  school,  Werner  & 
Rogers,  architects,  to  Harvey  A.  Klj-ce 
for  $82,137.  Contract  for  the  steel  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Schrader  Iron 
Works  for  $11,800.  :Mr.  Kl>-ce  will  want 
sub-bids  on  various  parts  of  the  work. 
The  Porter  school  is  to  have  twenty 
rooms  and  an  auditorium  seating  1,200 
pupils. 


Another  Big  Theatre 

Application  was  filed  the  past  month 
at  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Build- 
ing Inspector  for  permission  to  con- 
struct a  Class  "A"  theatre  on  the  south 
side  of  Stevenson  street  east  of  Sixth, 
San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The 
arcliitect  is  E.  M.  Frasier,  formerly  in 
the  office  of  G.  A.  Applegarth,  and  whose 
present  address  is  1973  Geary  street.  The 
building  will  have  a  structural  steel  frame 
with  concrete  hollow  tile  and  metal  lath 
and  plaster  partitions.  There  will  be  a 
sprinkler  system  and  heating  plant. 

Fine  Residence  for  Pacific  Grove 

Aliss  Julia  Morgan,  Merchants  Ex- 
change building,  San  Francisco,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  $10,000  country  house 
for  a  Chicago  client  to  be  erected  at 
Pebble  Beach  on  the  Seventeen-Mile 
Drive,  near  Pacific  Grove.  House  will 
be  constructed  of  redwood  shakes  with 
shingle   roof  and  hardwood  floors. 

Miss  Morgan  also  has  plans  under  way 
for  two  houses,  frame  and  plaster  con- 
struction, to  cost  $6,000  each,  and  to  be 
erected   in   Marysville. 


Contract  for  Church  Building 

George  McCrea,  First  National  Bank 
building.  Oakland,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  Moore  &  Watson  and  work  has 
been  started  on  the  construction  of  the 
.All  Souls  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
South  San  Francisco.     Cost,  $22,500. 

The  same  architect  is  completing  plans 
for  a  two-story  frame  and  plaster  coun- 
tr}-  residence  at  Santa  Cruz  for  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Munsell  of  Boston.  House  will  cost 
about  $15,000. 


Concrete   Hotel 

I\Iessrs.  Morgan,  Walls  &  Morgan, 
1136  Van  Nuys  building,  Los  .Angeles,  are 
preparing  plans  for  an  eleven-story  and 
basement  reinforced  concrete  hotel 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Grand  avenue 
for  Frank  Simpson,  1032  Ingraham  street. 
The  building  will  be  60x80  feet  and  will  be 
the  first  unit  of  a  structure  which  Mr. 
Simpson  expects  to  build  on  the  site, 
which  is  80x120  feet.  The  building  will 
contain  150  rooms  with  private  baths; 
lobby  and  store  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor. 


Architect  to  Build  Market 

Benjamin  G.  McDougall,  Sheldon  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  large  one-story  and  basement  Class 
"C"  store  and  market  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Mission  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  himself.  Building  will  occupy 
a  ground  area  275  feet  square,  and  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $85,000.  The 
same  architect  is  also  interested  in  a 
theatre  project  for  Third  street,  south  of 
Market,  plans  for  which  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 


Resort  Hotel 

B.  Cooper  Corbett,  822  Union  Oil 
building,  Los  Angeles,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  large  frame  hotel  building 
at  Waterman  Springs,  a  mountain  resort 
near  San  Bernardino,  for  the  Waterman 
Springs  Hotel.  It  will  be  a  two-story 
structure,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
"H,''  the  central  portion  being  40x80 
feet,  and  each  of  the  wings  40x190  feet. 
It  will  contain  parlors,  lobby,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  100  bedrooms  and  20  bath- 
rooms. 


San   Mateo   County   Home 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Henry 
Shermund,  Mills  building,  San  ?"rancisco, 
for  a  country  house  to  be  erected  at  Ath- 
erton,  San  Mateo  county,  for  Mrs.  George 
Fife.  The  house  will  be  one-storj'  and 
basement  and  designed  in  the  bungalow 
style.  It  will  contain  about  twenty 
rooms,  five  baths,  hardwood  floors,  shin- 
gle roof,  hot  water  circulating  system, 
cement  and  brick  walks  and  porches, 
sunken  gardens  and  garage. 

Granted  Certificates 

Certificates  to  practice  architecture  re- 
cently have  been  granted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Architecture  for  the  Northern 
District  to  the  following:  Chas.  K.  Bone- 
stell,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  Franklin  T. 
Georgeson,  Eureka;  Stafford  Jory,  Berke- 
ley; Warren  P.  Skillings,  San  Jose,  and 
James   Donnellan,   Chicago,    111. 


Factory    Buildings 


John  Schulz,  consulting  engineer.  305 
Wright  and  Callender  building,  Los  An- 
geles, has  made  plans  for  the  new  fac- 
tory buildings  to  be  erected  on  Santa  Fe 
avenue,  near  Tw'enty-third  street,  lor  the 
Southern  California  Box  Company. 
There  will  be  an  office  building  36x36 
feet,  factory  building  240x240  feet,  and 
power  plant  50x50  feet. 


More  Schools  for  Oakland 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  raising 
funds  for  additional  school  buildings  in 
Oakland  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Two 
more  high  schools  are  badly  needed,  ac- 
cording to  Superintendent  A.   C.   Barker. 


The  .Irchilcct  and  Jiiii'iiiccr 
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Death  of  Charles  I.  Havens 
Another  old-time  San  Francisco  archi- 
tect has  been  called  by  death.  On  April 
28  Charles  1.  Havens,  until  six  months 
ago  senior  member  of  the  (irni  of  Havens 
&  Toepke,  passed  away  at  his  Kenwood 
ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa.  While  he  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time,  Mr.  Havens 
had  shown  constant  improvement  since 
retiring  from  active  business  to  his  coun- 
try estate  and  his  death  came  as  a  shock 
to  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  67 
years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Long  Island, 
X.  Y.  He  was  one  of  San  l-'rancisco's 
foremost  architects  in  the  early  days  and 
his  prominence  as  a  designer  of  build- 
ings twenty-five  years  ago  was  destined 
to  be  repeated  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
stricken  city  after  the  memorable  dis- 
aster of  19(X).  Among  the  buildings  de- 
signed by  i\lr.  Havens  while  associated 
with  Mr.  Toepke  was  the  Liebcs  Flatiron 
building,  the  VN'iley  B.  Allen,  Maskey's 
and  various  less  pretentious  structures. 
The  old  Tanforan  race  track  building.s 
in  San  Mateo  county  were  designed  by 
ilr.  Havens.  He  served  for  twelve  years 
as  City  Architect  of  San  Francisco,  de- 
signing many  of  the  early  school  houses, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  use.-  Mr.  Ha- 
vens was  a  member  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  and  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  son, 
Charles  L  Havens.  Jr.,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  ]i.  Titcomb  of  San  Francisco. 


Death  of  Well-Known  Contractor 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  rtrm  of  Williams  Bros,  and  Hender- 
son, one  of  the  best-known  contracting 
firms  in  San  Francisco,  died  at  Roosevelt 
Hospital.   Berkeley,  April   19. 

The  deceased  journeyed  to  California 
from  Milwaukee  in  1884.  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  was  identified  with  the  con- 
tracting business  in  the  bay  cities.  Some 
of  the  more  important  contracts  taken 
by  the  firm  were  the  building  of  the 
Oakland  Technical  High  School,  the  I.  O. 
O.  F".  Home  at  Saratoga;  the  Hall  of 
Records,  Colusa;  the  Holbrook  and 
Morshead  buildings,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  New  City  Hall  at  Richmond. 

Mr.  Williams  was  forty-four  years  of 
age,  and  a  member  of  Standard  I^odge, 
Xo.  440.  F.  and  .\.  M..  Athens  Camp.  \o. 
457,  W'oodmcn  of  the  World,  and  for 
many  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Oak- 
land  Lodge  of  L'nited   Workmen. 


Cement  Chemist  to  Build 

Charles  Peter  Weeks  of  San  l-rancisco 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  $12,000  country 
home  to  be  built  at  Napa  for  Mr.  Myrvin 
Ffollinger,  chief  chemist  for  a  San  Fran- 
cisco cement  company.  The  style  of 
architecture  will  be  Italian.  There  will 
be   ten    rooms. 


Redwood  City  Jail. 

in  addition  to  the  facts  alreatly  pub- 
lished regarding  the  new  county  jail  at 
Redwood  City,  for  which  bids  will  be 
opened  June  5,  the  architect,  W.  H. 
Toepke  of  San  Francisco,  furnishes  the 
following  information:  Entire  work  is 
being  figured  as  a  whole,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  jail  work,  and  includes  the 
following  items:  reinforced  concrete 
walls  and  foundations,  cement  floors  and 
yards,  structural  steel  work,  sheet  metal, 
mill  work,  carpenter  work,  lathing,  plas- 
tering, glazing,  metal  staircases,  terra 
cotta,  sandstone  and  granite  work,  damp- 
proofing,  plumbing,  gas  fitting  and  elec- 
tric wiring,  painting,  steam  heating,  oil- 
burning  eciuipnient,  storage  tank  and 
roofing.  A  separate  proposal  is  required 
for  the  cell  work,  which  will  include  lock- 
ing devices,  plate  work,  metal  window 
guards  and  doors,  staircases,  metal 
frames,  gratings,   bunks,  etc. 


New  Buildings  for  Palo  Alto 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropri- 
ate $50,000  for  a  new  postofficc  building 
at  Palo  .Alto.  The  matter  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  Congressman  Hayes  of  San 
Jose  and   Senator   Phelan. 

The  Bank  of  Palo  Alto  has  announced 
its  intention  of  erecting  a  two-story  steel 
and  brick  bank  building  at  the  corner  of 
University  avenue  and   the   Circle. 

A  fifty-room  commercial  and  tourist 
hotel,  with  stores  on  the  ground  floor, 
will  be  erected  on  University  avenue  by 
Joseph  Larkin. 

The  Palo  .Mto  Women's  Club  will 
build  a  new  club  house  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Hodges  &  Mitchell  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


San  Mateo  Store  Building 

Morris  >I.  Bruce,  who  succeeded  to 
the  work  of  Albert  Pissis,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  one-story  Class  "C"  depart- 
ment store  building  to  be  erected  in  San 
Mateo  for  the  Parrott  Estate.  The  build- 
ing will  be  110x150  feet  and  will  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  of  $40,000. 


Contract  for  Two  San  Leandro  Schools 
For  the  second  time  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  the  construction  of  two  gram- 
mar school  buildings  at  San  Leandro 
from  plans  by  J.  J.  Donovan  of  Oak- 
land. The  low  bid  was  submitted  by 
.McLaren  &  Peterson  of  San  Francisco 
and  a  contract  was  awarded  to  this  firm 
for  $77,880. 


Contract  for  Palo  Alto  Residence 

John  K.  Brainier.  519  C.iliforiii:i  street, 
San  Francisco,  rcpurts  that  contracts 
amounting  to  $10,289  have  been  let  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  residence  for 
-Mrs.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  Uni- 
versitv  avenue,   Palo  Alto. 
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Will  Build  Many  Homes 

W.  A.  Rudgear,  a  well-known  San 
Francisco  manufacturer,  recently  pur- 
chased a  section  of  Clareniont  Court, 
near  the  westerly  portal  of  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel,  San  Francisco,  with  the  idea  of 
huildiiig  homes  on  the  property  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  on  the  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  The  houses  will  range  in 
cost   from  $4,000  to  $10,000  each. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing for  its  Youngr  Women's  Christian 
Association,  something  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  having  been  sub- 
scribed during  the  past  month.  It  is 
understood  the  plans  for  the  building- 
will  be  prepared  by  Miss  Julia  Morgan, 
who  designed  the  Oakland  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  San  Jose  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings. 


Oakland  Store  Building 

Walter  D.  Reed,  the  Oakland  arclii- 
tect,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  Class  "C"  store  building 
to  be  erected  at  the  gore  of  Webst-^r 
and  Fourteentli  streets,  Oakland,  for 
Walter  Arnstein.  There  will  be  *ive 
stores,  which  have  already  been  leased 
for  automobile  salesrooms.  Construc- 
tion will  be  of  steel  and  brick,  with  white 
cement  exterior.     Estimated  cost,  $25,000. 


Apartment    House 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  H.  C. 
Bauman,  Hearst  building,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  three-story  and  basement  frame 
and  plaster  apartment  house  to  be 
erected  on  College  avenue,  near  Ocean 
View  drive,  Berkeley,  for  R.  A.  Jensen. 
The   estimated   cost   is  $25,000. 


Mr.  Parkinson  Designed  Bank   Building 

Editor  Tlie   .Architect   and    Engineer 
of  California: 

I  notice  in  your  issue  for  this  month 
that  you  pulilished  the  Union  Trust 
building  (now  the  Hibernian  building), 
Los  Angeles,  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom. 
architects.  This  is  an  error,  as  I  de- 
signed this  building  long  before  Mr. 
Bergstrom's  association  with  me,  and 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
Please   correct  the   notice. 

Yours  very  truly,     J.    PARKINSON. 


San  Francisco  Sea  Wall  Settles 

The  State  Engineering  Department  in 
charge  of  the  improvements  on  the  San 
Francisco  water  front  recently  had  its 
lirst  unpleasant  experience  with  the  new 
sea  wall  lately  completed  along  the  Em- 
barcadero.  Without  much  warning  Pier 
20  was  thrown  out  of  plumb  by  the  set- 
tlement of  some  rock  hll  and  piles  upon 
which  the  wharf  was  built. 

Speaking  of  the  movement  of  the  sea 
wall.  Assistant  State  Engineer  New-' 
man   said : 

"We  anticipated  the  subsidence  and 
provided  for  it  by.  making  the  deck  of 
the  bulkhead  flexible.  The  method  of 
repair  will  be  to  jack  up  the  deck,  build 
additional  supports  on  top  of  the  piles 
as  they  now  stand,  and  tie  the  front  of 
Pier  20  back  in  place." 

The  sea  wall  at  the  foot  of  Folsom 
street  is  a  rock  till,  placed  in  a  dredged 
excavation  in  the  mud,  and  pierced  with 
concrete  piles  seventy  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  the  piles  being  driven  through 
the  rock  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
into  the  mud.  On  these  piles  the  bulk- 
head wharf  was  built.  Engineers  have 
pronounced    the     type    of     construction 

practical.         

Personal 

Irving  F.  Morrow  and  William  I.  Gar- 
ren  announce  that  they  have  entered  into 
partnership  and  will  practice  architec- 
ture under  the  name  of  Morrow  &  Gar- 
ren,  architects,  room  1604,  Chronicle 
building,   San   Francisco. 

Architect  Frederick  H.  Eley  of  Santa 
Ana  addressed  the  Monday  Club  of  that 
city  recently  on  "Architecture."  Mr. 
Eley  defined  the  causes  of  the  growth 
of  the  profession  and  its  relation  to  pub- 
lic welfare  and  discussed  the  difference 
between   good   and   bad  architecture. 

H.  Merrill  Bowser  of  Exeter  has 
formed  an  association  with  ^lessrs.  Glass 
&  Butner.  architects  of  Fresno.  A  branch 
office  will  be  opened  at  Hanford  in 
charge    of   l\Ir.    Bowser. 


Bungalow  for  Piedmont 

Edward  W.  Cannon,  architect,  of  Oak- 
land, has  prepared  plans  for  a  one-story 
bungalow  to  be  erected  in  Piedmont 
for  Frederic  -Apps.  The  house  and 
garage   will   cost  $6,500. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Veneered  Panels 
that  ARE  good  — 
order  today  from 


WYBRO    Panels   are  of 
Proven  Qviality 

Thousand  of  particular  contractors  have  tested  and 
PROVEN  the  quality  of  WYBRO  Panels. 

You  take  no  chances  in  ordering  'U'YBRO  Panels 
for  they  are  of  PROVEN  QUALITY.  They  SATISFY. 
168  varieties  to  choose  from. 

WHITE  Brothers 


3tH  and  Brannan  Sts. 
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The  Illumination  of  Oakland's  Municipal  Auditorium' 


liy   ROMAINE 

XKLAXU'S  munici- 
pal auditurium 
in  the  central 
part  ol  the 
city,  faces 
Lake  Merritt, 
with  the  Coast 
Kaiige  in  the 
distance.  It 
stands  with 
w  i  d  c  o  p  c  n 
s  t  r  e  t  ches  on 
every  side  and 
a  hetter  site 
could  not  have 
been  selected, 
hoth  from  the 
standpoint  of 
lieauty  and  that  of  utility.  The  liuilding 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  grounds,  $1,000,000. 
It  is  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  main  facade  on  the  north  side 
facing  the  lake  is  faced  with  granite  with 
seven  niches,  each  decorated  with  has 
reliefs.  It  has  a  length  of  400  feet  and  a 
width  of  200  feet.  There  are  three  stories 
and  a  hasenient. 

The  interior  of  the  building,  on  tlie 
first  floor,  is  divided  into  an  arena  and 
a  theatre,  these  having  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  about  12,0(X).  The  arena  is 
separated  from  the  theatre  by  a  stage, 
which  can  be  thrown  open  so  as  to  be 
used  in  common  by  both,  or  divided  by  a 
steel  asbestos  curtain,  thus  making  it 
into  two  stages  for  use  with  either  arena 
or  theatre  section.  The  arena  has  a  clear 
floor  space  of  214  by  117  feet  and  a  seat- 
ing capacity  including  balcony  of  nearly 
10.000  people. 

The  theatre  section  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  2,000  and  was  especially  de- 
signed for  grand  opera,  theatrical  produc- 
tions, etc.  The  theatre  has  an  orchestra 
pit  for  100  musicians  and  dressing  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  200  people. 
There  are  separate  entrances  and  ticket 
offices  for  both  theatre  section  and 
arena. 

The  arena  and  theatre  balconies  are 
reached  by  wide  inclines  rising  by  easy 
stages.  The  main  corridor  extends  the 
full  length  of  the  building,  from  which 
corridor  tlie  exits  in  the  niches  open. 
Between  recesses  of  these  niches  are 
spaces  utilized   for  exhibition   booths. 

In  addition  to  the  main  arena  and  the- 
atre section  there  are  several  rooms  for 
smaller  gatherings:  committee  rooms, 
a  ball  room  and  an  art  gallery.  The  base- 
ment  space   is   used   for   storage   rooms. 

^Details  are  here  given  regarding  the  electrical 
equipment  and  illumination  of  a  large  public  build- 
ing. The  author  is  a  consulting  engineer  of  Oak- 
land, California,  who  designed  and  super-,-ised  the 
electrical  installation.  .Acknowledgment  is  due  the 
Journal  of  Electricity,  Power  and  Gas  for  permis- 
sion to  reprint  this  article  and  use  of  the  accom- 
panying   illustrations. 
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heating  and  ventilating  .ipparatus.  elec- 
tric lighting  and  power  switchboards, 
macliinery,  and  the  balance  is  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  arena  for  live  stock, 
horses  and  kennel  clubs  and  sportsmen's 
shows  in  general. 

Electncal  Equipment 

The  electric  li.^ht  and  power  service 
enters  tlie  building  underground  in  3- 
incli  conduits.  This  consists  of  two  3- 
phase  4.400-volt  lead-covered  cables,  one 
connected  to  tlic  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company's  hydro-electric  system 
and  the  other  to  the  steam  system.  This 
is  done  to  insure  continuity  of  service 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  one.  There  is 
also  a  SOO-voIt  direct-current  service  for 
elevators.  There  are  few  elevators  in 
the  building,  as  most  of  the  floors  are 
reached  by  inclines.  The  unusual  en- 
gineering point  of  the  service  conduits 
is  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  in 
"made"  ground,  the  lengths  being  stag- 
gered and  bound  together  by  steel  straps, 
thus  making  a  continuous  steel  construc- 
tion. 

The  service  cables  enter  a  fireproof 
service  or  transformer  room,  the  alter- 
nating current  services  terminating  in 
13,000-volt  oil  switches  equipped  with  the 
usual  relays.  These  switches  were  in- 
stalled for  this  high  voltage  so  as  to  take 
care  of  the  possible  change  in  primary 
voltage  to  11.000.  h'rom  the  oil  switches 
the  current  is  transmitted  on  insulators 
supported  on  an  angle  iron  rack  to  the 
transformers,  there  being  ten,  having  a 
capacity  of  330  kilowatts.  This  is  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  is  consid- 
erably less  than  the  capacity  of  feeder 
cables  in  switchboards  which  are  installed 
for  a  total  capacity  of  over  700  kilowatts. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  setting 
more  transformers  in  parallel  when  the 
occasion  demands  it.  There  are  also  two 
3-inch  spare  conduits  from  the  trans- 
former room  to  the  main  switchboard  for 
additional   cables   that   may   be   required. 

In  the  service  room  are  the  electric 
meters  for  the  entire  building.  These  are 
on  a  separate  switchboard  upon  which  are 
also  located  automatic  control  switches 
and  relays  for  the  emergency  lighting 
such  as  exits  and  corridors.  These  auto- 
matically throw  the  current  on  to  ail- 
other  service  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
one. 

From  the  transformers  in  the  service 
room  all  the  current,  except  that  used 
for  emergency  lighting,  is  transmitted  by 
sixteen  500,000  cm.  and  live  300.000  cm. 
cables  to  the  main  switchboard.  This 
switchboard  is  in  a  concrete  room  under 
the  stage. 

The  main  switchboard  consists  of  nine 
panels  of  marine  finished  slate  upon 
which  are  mounted  switches  and  circuit 
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breakers  for  transmitting 
500-volt  direct-current  to 
elevators.  3-phase  a.c, 
220-volt  for  motors  and 
220-1 10- volt  single-phase 
a.c.  for  lighting  to  the 
stage  switchboards  and 
various  panels  in  the 
building. 

These  panels,  exclusive 
of  the  arena  and  stage 
switcliboards.  number 
twenty-two.  with  4o()  cir- 
cuits. 

Direct  c  u  r  r  c  n  t  for 
stage,  moving  pictures  or 
searchlights  is  supplied 
by  a  30-kilowatt  125-volt 
General  Electric  motor 
generator  set  in  the  main 
switchboard  room.  Also  in  this  room  is 
the  arena  floor  switchboard.  This  board 
has  a  capacity  of  500  kilowatts,  which  is 
divided  into  3-phase  220-volt,  single- 
phase  220-110-volt  three-wire  and  125-volt 
direct-current  panels  for  supplying  light 
and  power  to  the  arena  floor. 

There  are  twenty  large  junction  boxes 
18  inches   in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep 


Service    Roo 


Typical    Panel   Bminl 


Shovnng    Thirteen 
Stvitchboaril   and   Transfo 

set  in  the  arena  floor  at  various  inter- 
vals. These  junction  boxes  arc  con- 
nected together  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely  by  means  of  a  mass  of  2- 
inch  conduits  to  a  large  can  in  the  rear 
of  the  arena  switchboard.  These  con- 
duits have  no  wire  pulled  in,  the  object 
being  to  provide  a  raceway  to  various 
points  on  the  floor  so  that  in  case  of  an 
electrical  or  machinery 
show  it  would  be  easy  to 
pull  in  cable  and  connect 
t<i  any  current  desired. 
\l(ingside  of  these  junc- 
tion boxes  are  also 
placed  small  junction 
I'ONCs  for  telephone  and 
-iL;nal  purposes.  These 
III-  also  connected  lo- 
j.  ther  in  a  similar  man- 
nrr.  A  trap  in  the  hard- 
wood floor  successfully 
I  onceals  the  junction 
li'>xes  from  view. 

The  center  of  the  arena 
il  ior  is  provided  with 
lour  No.  0  cables  for 
moving  picture  machines. 
I  here  also  are  twenty- 
1  wo  receptacles  under 
ilir  gallery  rail  and  lifty- 
ii\c  receptacles  on  the 
main  roof  trusses — all  of 
these  on  separate  circuits 
— for  decorative  or  other 
uses. 

The  arena  stage 
switchboard  and  the  the- 
atre stage  switchboard 
are  on  the  same  side  of 
ihc  stage  directly  over 
tile  main  switchboard  in 
ilic  basement.  This  was 
1  oono— y  from  the  elec- 
trical point  of  view,  as  it 
saved  considerable  cop- 
per. 

The  stage  switchboards 
are  similar,  both  being 
provided     with     grand 
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master,  stage  and  house 
light  master,  red,  white 
and  blue  master  and  di- 
rect current  master 
switches. 

All  fuses  are  on  the 
rear  of  the  boards  and 
easily  accessible.  The 
border  and  pockets  for 
theatres  and  arena  are 
interchangeable,  being 
connected  by  double 
throw  switches. 

In  providing  the  light 
for  the  stage,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that 
for  persons  in  the  rear  of 
the  balcony  of  the  arena, 
being  at  a  distance  of 
over  250  feet,  the  amount 
of  light  used  would  be 
necessarily  more  than 
the  ordinary  theatre 
stage.  Witli  this  idea  in 
view,  there  were  hve  bor- 
ders installed,  each  bor- 
der having  reds,  whites 
and  blues  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve 
40-watt  lamps;  the  foots 
having  two  hundred  and 
eighty -eight  40-watt 
lamps.  The  combined  capacity  of  pock- 
ets on  stage  is  over  2.500  amperes.  The 
borders,  foots,  strips  and  pockets  are 
equipped  with  a  full  set  of  Cutler-Ham- 
mer dimmers.  Monogram  act  announc- 
ers are  installed  for  each  stage. 

The  stage  manager  has  been  provided 
with  signals  and  telephones  to  various 
parts  of  the  house  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  wall  phones  are  Holtzer-Cabot  and 
of  a  durable  type,  being  fool-proof  and 
thief-proof,  which  is  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  building  of  this  character. 


Molor  Generator  Set,  Main  Su'itehboard 


Theatre   Stage   Sivitcl:'     ■ 

The  arena,  including  tlic  balconies,  has 
an  area  of  46,000  square  feet.  This  is  il- 
luminated by  a  set  of  the  largest  semi- 
indirect  fixtures  ever  built  and  placed 
in  one  room.  These  fixtures  are  10  feet 
in  diameter,  weigh  over  3.800  pounds  each 
and  are  suspended  about  60  feet  from  the 
floor.  Type  "C"  lamps  consuming  44  kil- 
owatts are  used  in  the  eight  fixtures.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  reflecting  and 
diffusing  ceiling  for  each  fixture,  as  the 
clear  glass  ceiling  of  the  arena  could  not 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  average  illumina- 
tion upon  a  reading 
plane  of  the  arena  floor 
is  3.2  foot  candles.  The 
dififusion  of  light  in  this 
room  is  particularly 
pleasing.  In  a  recent 
athletic  tournament  in 
whicli  there  were  more 
than  2.000  participants, 
an  indoor  baseball  game, 
a  basket  ball  game  and 
a  200-yard  relay  race 
were  held  simul- 
taneously. These  games 
were  all  played  with  ap- 
parently the  same  ease, 
as  far  as  seeing  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  day- 
light. 

The  theatre  is  illum- 
inated by  a  center  sky- 
light, behind  which  are 
placed  type  "C"  lamps 
and  special  mirrored  re- 
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Mulli-Slaf^e  Turbine  House  Pumps 
Single  and  Duplex  Electric  Sawagc  Ejectors 
Automatic  Electric  Bilge  Pumps 
"Little  Giant"  Electric  Cellar  Drainers 
Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Sj'stems 
Electric  House  Service  Pumps 
A  Complete  and  Well  Designed  Line 
Ueiierul  Offices  and  Factory  i  Pacific  Coast  Acents 

CHICAGO    PUMP    COMPANY     TELEPHONE  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

901  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III.  I  613  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE 

[LECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

FOR  BUILDINGS 

BUTT[  ENGINEERING  AND  ELECTRIC  CO.,  683-87  Howard  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating.  Electrical  In- 
stallations, Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE    GRINNELL    AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 

Main  Office.     jo7  MONTGOMERY  STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

(  117-118  Colman  Building Seattle  Wash. 

Branch  Offices- )  5°-»-5°5  '^''^^y  ^"'''^'"8 <- '^'?"'°"1w*^u- 

Drancn  wmces.  j  ^^^  paulsen  Building Spokane.  Wash. 

(  Sbj  I.  W.Hellman  Building Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


CEINTRAU        SUPPLY       CO.        k^aL^s^Ala^n^alc'r':^'^'''- 

are  California  Agents  for  Watson  Manufacturing  Co..  Jamestown.  N.  Y..  Motnl  Frame  and 
Wood  Screens;  Monarcli  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co..  St.  I.ouis.  Mo..  Monarch  .Ml  Metal  Weather 
Strips:  Walger  .Vwnins  Co.,  Chiraeo.  III.,  Walecr  .\wnings;  Guaranty  Iron  &  Wire  Co.,  Chi- 
caeo.  111.,  Warehouse  Doors,  Folding  Doors.  Underwriters'  Labeled  Meeker  Klevator  Doors, 
Whitney  Casement  Window,  ' 'Sanitread' '  Safety  Tre,id. 
Telephone  Sutter  122  Offi.  <  :    822-823  Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco 


EDWIN  C.  DEHN  Z.l'^^'r^^'.'^:  %"r^ir.''oT. 

Watson  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.iniestown.  .\.  Y..  Steel  Office  Furniture.  Filing  Devices  and   Fixtures- 
interior  Metal   Manufacturing  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y .,  Fire  Underwriters    Hollow  Metal  Uoors 
and   Interior  Trim  .  .      . 

international  Casement  Co.,  Jamestown.  N.Y..  Engles  Metal  Casements  constructed  with  three 

weathering  points,  rt-ilh  Hardware. 
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flectors.  The  ceiling  dec- 
orations are  brought  out 
by  means  of  lamps  placed 
in  a  cove,  some  of  the 
lamps  being  installed  in  a 
Mohrlite  trough  and  oth- 
ers in  parabolic  reflectors. 

The  theatre  has  two 
moving  picture  rooms, 
one  in  the  first  and  one 
in  the  second  gallery. 
These  are  equipped  with 
two  Powers  Camera- 
graph  Xo.  6  A  moving 
picture  machines  with 
stereopticon  attach- 
ments. Each  room  has 
three  100-amgere  and 
two  50  -  ampere  recep- 
tacles, also  10-ampere  re- 
ceptacles for  motors  for 
machines  and  rewind  ap- 
paratus. 

The   main   corridor  on  Sigln 

the  north  side  of  thea- 
tre and  arena  is  illuminated  by  400-watt 
Mohrlite  semi-indirect  units,  which  give 
an  average  illumination  on  the  reading 
plane  of  4.7  foot  candles.  In  the  e.xhi- 
bition  booths  of  this  corridor  there  are 
also  circuits  feeding  twelve  50-ampere 
and  twelve  10-ampere  receptacles,  thus 
making  provision  for  the  display  of  elec- 
tric heating,  small  motors  or  other  elec- 
tric apparatus  at  these  places.  The  main 
and  second  floor  lobbj'  of  the  theatre  is 
illuminated  by  200-  and  150-watt  Parian 
glass  semi-direct  fixtures.  The  illum- 
ination averages  2.6  and  2.5  foot  candles 
respectively. 

.\11  inclines  are  illuminated  by  shallow 
-•Klba  bowls  2','2  inches  by  10  and  12  inches 
set  in  cast  bronze  ceiling  flanges.  It  was 
necessarj'  to  provide  a  fixture  for  a  min- 
imum length  due  to  the  low  ceiling  height 
of  the  inclines. 


Night  Picture  of  Main  Corridor 


"ict-.^rc  or   Diffusing  Sash   tii    Thcalrc 

On  the  first  floor  are  also  shower 
rooms,  ladies'  rest  rooms,  a  press  room 
with  telephone  and  telegraph  connection 
facilities  for  large  conventions,  also  a 
kitchen,  which  is  provided  with  electric 
current  for  electric  cooking  on  a  large 
scale. 

On  the  second  floor  are  committee 
rooms,  smokers  and  ladies'  dressing 
rooms  and  smaller  assembly  rooms,  the 
assembly  rooms  being  equipped  with  fa- 
cilities for  moving  pictures. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  art  gallery  and 
ball  room.  The  art  gallerj-  is  a  room 
36  b\'  110  feet  and  is  illuminated  by  Holo- 
phane  reflectors  above  a  skjlight.  Pro- 
vision is  made  along  the  picture  mould- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  receptacles. 
These  are  for  the  individual  lighting  of 
pictures-  The  ball  room  is  finished  in  a 
French  graj'  tone  and  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacit}'  of  over  600  per- 
sons. One  of  the  features 
of  the  room  is  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  dancing 
floor.  It  is  also  equipped 
with  a  stage  complete 
with  curtain,  border  and 
footlights  and  dressing 
rooms  adjoining  the 
stage.  It  has  a  kitchen, 
which    is    fully    equipped 

1^^^  with  a  large  General 
^^H  Electric  Company  elec- 
^^H  trie  range.  The  room  is 
^^H  illuminated  b}'  Holo- 
^^^1  phane  reflectors  placed 
^^H  above  moss  amber  glass. 
^^1  This  glass  is  noticeably 
free  from  spots,  produc- 
ing an  excellent  diffusion 
of  light  throughout  the 
room.  This  is  noticeable 
from  the  night  photo- 
graph shown  in  this  ar- 
ticle.     The    illumination 
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on  the  reading  plane 
averages  2.7  foot  candles. 
The  ball  room  opens  out 
into  an  open  air  prome- 
nade and  roof  garden, 
which  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  auditorium 
and  overlooks  the  lake 
and  surrounding  hills.  In 
the  center  of  this  prome- 
nade there  are  two  100- 
ampere  receptacles  fed  by 
Xo.  4/0  cables  from  the 
motor  generator  set  in 
the  main  switchboard 
room.  This  current  is 
for  the  purpose  of 
searchlights  or  any  other 
spectacular  lighting  ef- 
fects that  might  be  pro- 
duced on  the  roof.  For 
instance,  they  were  used 
to  furnish  current  for  six 
500-watt  General  Elec- 
tric flood  lighting  pro- 
jectors thrown  on  a  pen- 
nant si.xty  feet  long 
bearing  the  words  "Ad 
Masque  February  14th." 
This  pennant  was  suspended  from  a 
steel  cable  300  feet  long  between  the  flag 
poles  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 
The  architect  of  the  building  was  John 


J.  Donovan,  the  consulting  architect 
being  Henry  Hornbostle,  and  the 
electrical  contractors  NePage-McKenny 
Company. 


The  Need  of  Good  Shop  Light 

OXE  of  the  largest  insurance  com- 
panies recently  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  91.000  accident  reports  and  dis- 
covered that  10  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
were  directly  caused  by  the  lack  of 
proper  light,  and  in  13.8  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  poor  lighting  was  a  contribu- 
tory cause.  The  statistics  of  accidents 
in  the  United  States  reveal  the  fact  that 
about  double  the  number  of  accidents 
happen  during  the  four  winter  months 
when  the  days  are  short  as  compared 
with  the  four  summer  months  when  the 
days  are  long. 

Efficient  shop  lighting  is  now  consid- 
ered by  progressive  manufacturers  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  an  efficient  shop 
equipment.  Investigations  by  reliable 
authorities  of  large  numbers  of  plants 
have  demonstrated  that  efficient  arti- 
ficial lighting  will  increase  the  total  out- 
put of  plants  such  as  steel  mills,  2  per 
cent,  and  textile  and  shoe  factories,  10 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  efficient  shop 
lighting  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  wages.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  man  earns  $3  a  day  it  would 
cost  about  a  cent  and  a  half  to  furnish 
him   with  adequate   light. 

The  orders  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission  require  that  for  ordi- 
nary departments  where  there  is  no 
smoke  or  gas,  there  should  be  provided 
one-fourth  candle  power  per  square  floor 
foot.     That   is,  a   100  candle   power  lamp 


hung  ten  feet  from  the  floor  will  illumi- 
nate 400  square  feet  of  space.  For  foun- 
dries one-half  candle  power  is  required 
per  square  floor  foot.  On  machines 
where  fine  work  is  being  done  sufficient 
light   is   required   to  avoid   eyestrain. 

C.  W.  Price,  assistant  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Industrial  Commission,  recently  rec- 
ommended the  tungsten  lamp  as  the  best 
type  of  lamp  for  all  shop  conditions.  He 
was  particular  to  state  that  tungsten  is 
not  a  trade  name  and  these  lamps  are 
not  monopolized  by  one  company  but 
are  manufactured  by  a  number  of  com- 
panies. The  light  from  the  tungsten 
lamp  is  almost  the  same  color  as  sun- 
light, and  is  very  cheerful  and  pleasant 
in  its  effect.  The  modern  tungsten  lamps 
are  very  durable;  the  life  ranging  from 
1,000  to  2,000  hours. 

The  tungsten  lamp  consumes  only  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  as  much  current  as 
the  old  type  of  carbon  filament  lamp 
which  is  so  commonly  used  in  factories. 
In  the  average  factory  the  old  type  of 
lamps  can  be  replaced  with  new  lamps 
and  the  light  can  be  increased  three  or 
four  times,  with  no  additional  cost  for 
current. 

Mr.  Price  recommended  the  shallow 
bowl  reflector  as  the  best  design  for  ef- 
ficiency. These  reflectors  should  be 
made  of  white  porcelain  enameled  steel. 
This  material  is  very  durable  and  strong 
and  is  easily  cleaned.  \  properly  de- 
signed  reflector  adds   from  35   to  50  per 
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cent  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  important  point  for 
every  manufacturer  to  bear  in  mind.  This 
type  of  reflector  does  not  waste  the  light 
upon  the  ceilings  and  the  upper  walls, 
but  concentrates  it  upon  the  working 
plan  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Price  emphasized  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  reflectors  clean,  saying 
that  a  clean  reflector  is  25  to  SO  per  cent 
more  efficient  than  a  dirty  reflector. 

The  tungsten  lamp  should  be  so  at- 
tached to  the  reflector  that  the  center 
of  the  filament  is  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  center  of  the  reflecting  surface  of  the 
bowl.  Mr.  Price  stated  that  in  tlie  aver- 
age factory  department  where  the  100- 
watt  tungsten  lamp  is  used  the  cost  is 
about  $5  per  unit.  This  includes  lamp, 
reflector,  material  and  labor.  The  larger 
units  used  in  foundries  cost  about  $25 
per  unit,  including  material  and  labor. 

Mr.  Price  gave  the  following  standards 
of  reflectors  and  lamps  for  various  condi- 
tions in  factories:  In  rooms  with  ceiling 
11  feet  to  16  feet  in  height  (and  these 
include  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  fac- 
tory rooms  in  Wisconsin)  he  recom- 
mended the  100-watt  tungsten  lamp  with 
a  14-  or  16-inch  white  porcelain  enameled 
steel  shallow  bowl  reflector.  These 
should  be  hung  10  feet  from  the  floor 
and  at  20  foot  centers.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  not  necessarily  arrang- 
ing these  lamps  uniformly  over  the  room, 
but  arranging  them  with  regard  to  the 
machines  in  the  room.  He  stated  that  in 
all  industries  such  as  woodworking  and 
paper  industries  where  the  work  is  not 
fine  work,  individual  machine  lighting 
can  be  done  away  with  if  the  above  type 
of  lamp  and  reflector  are  located  over 
the  individual  machines  as  far  as  it  is 
possible. 

In  rooms,  such  as  warehouse  rooms, 
where  the  ceilings  are  9  to  11  feet  in 
height,  the  60-vvatt  lamp  should  be  used 
with   12-inch   shallow   bowl   reflector. 

In  foundries  the  following  lamps  were 
recommended:  Under  20  feet  from  the 
floor,  200  watt;  20  to  25  feet  from  the 
floor,  300  watt;  25  to  30  feet  from  the 
floor,  400  watt;  30  to  35  feet  from  the 
floor.  500  watt;  35  to  40  feet  from  the 
floor,  750  watt;  over  40  feet  from  the 
floor.  1,000  watt. 

A  deep  bowl  reflector,  27  inches,  was 
recommended  for  750-  and  1,000-vi'att 
lamps.  A  15-inch  deep  bowl  reflector 
was  recommended  for  the  300  and  400 
and  500  watt  lamps  in  foundries  where 
the  width  of  the  foundry  is  less  than  ZYz 


THE  SPENCER 
TURBINE  VAC- 
UUM CLEANER 

SAVES  MONEY 

Easily  installed  in  old  as  well 
as  new  buildings — Operates  by 
Electricity — Twelve  sizes  rang- 
ing from  '  2  to  40  horse  power. 


AGENTS 

530  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


times  the  height.  In  wider  foundries 
the  shallow  bowl  reflectors  were  recom- 
mended on  the  above  lamps.  In  all  foun- 
dries where  the  200-watt  lamps  are  re- 
quired the  shallow  bowl  reflector  is  rec- 
ommended. 

Stairways  should  be  lighted  with  40- 
watt  lamps  hung  as  high  as  possible  at 
the  head  of  the  stairway.  A  10-inch 
bowl  or  cone  reflector  is  recommended. 
For  yards  a  300-watt  tungsten  lamp  with 
a  16-inch  flat  disc  reflector  is  recom- 
mended. These  should  be  hung  20  feet 
from  the  ground  and  from  200  to  300  feet 
apart. 

For  all  individual  machine  lighting  Mr. 
Price  recommended  2S-watt  lamps.  It 
has  been  found  advantageous  in  many 
cases,  he  said,  to  attach  these  lamps  to 
brackets  or  fixtures  which  will  hold  the 
lamp  in  place.  These  fixtures  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
adjust  the  lamp.  The  reflector  should  be 
so  attached  as  to  completely  hide  the 
lamp  from  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  In- 
dividual lights  should  be  provided  for  all 
machines  on  which  fine  work  is  done  and 
sufficient  light  should  be  furnished  to 
avoid   eyestrain. 

A  25-watt  lamp  with  a  10-inch  re- 
flector was  recommended  for  benches. 
These  lamps  should  be  hung  18  inches 
above  the  bench  and  about  18  inches  in 
front  of  the  bench.  Where  the  work  on 
benches  is  not  fine  work,  the  lamps  for 
general  illumination  will  give  sufficient 
light. 

For  drafting  tables  a  40-\vatt  lamp  with 
a  10-inch  cone  reflector  or  a  12-inch  bowl 
reflector  was  recommended.  These 
lamps  should  be  hung  about  3!2  feet 
above  the  center  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Price  stated  that  where  rooms  are 
properly  whitewashed  it  adds  at  least  20 
per  cent  to  the  efficiency  of  the  natural 
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Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 
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Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 
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General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 
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and  artificial  light.  The  windows  in  the 
factorj-  should  be  cleaned  regularly.  This 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  daylight 
ver\-  much. — Improvement   Bulletin. 


Lighting  the  Panama  Canal 

The  United  States  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  efforts  of  Swedish  engineers  for 
an  economical  means  of  lighting  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  Sweden  the  reefs  and 
narrow  inlets  are  a  menace  to  skippers 
and  fishermen,  but  the  expense  of  en- 
gaging lighthouse  keepers  and  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  livelihood  would 
be  so  great  that  manj-  dangerous  points 
had  necessarily  to  be  left  unguarded. 
That  resulted  in  Gustaf  Dalen  creating 
the  self-tending  lamp,  which  affords  a 
practical  and  economical  means  of  light. 
From  that  was  finallj-  evolved  the  Aga 
gas  accumulator,  which  contains  100 
times  its  own  volume  of  gas,  and  is.  at 
the  same  time,  safe  and  noii-explosive. 
it  can  be  fixed  to  burn  for  a  year  or 
even  a  longer  time  without  personal  at- 
tention. The  Aga  flashlight  apparatus 
also  makes  it  possible  to  give  distinctive 
characteristics  to  lights,  of  any  desired 
duration  or  combination,  while  another 
marvel  of  this  economical  device  is  the 
sunvalve,  which  extinguishes  the  light 
during  the  day.  thus  further  diminishing 
gas  consumption.  It  is  that  type  of  lamp 
that  has  been  installed  along  the  Panama 
Canal. 


Yosemite   Valley  Improvements 

Construction  work  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced on  the  improvements  in  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  by  the  Desmond  Park 
Service  Company. 

The  site  for  the  new  hotel,  to  supplant 
the  historical  Sentinel,  will  be  in  the 
meadows  back  of  the  Sentinel,  so  located 
as  to  give  a  commanding  view  of  the 
principal  falls,  half  dome.  Glacier  Point, 
and  other  major  attractions  of  the  scenic 
park. 

The  $40,000  Glacier  Point  hotel  will  be 
built  on  a  lofty  site  near  the  old  struc- 
ture, but  located  so  as  to  give  a  better 
view  of  the  marvels  in  the  valley  below. 
Features  will  be  a  sunrise  balcony,  at  the 
east,  and  a  sunset  balcony  at  the  west, 
both  of  which  will  be  commodious  in 
size. 

Chalets  costing  $12,000  each  are  being 
built  at  Tenaya  Lake,  Lake  Merced  and 
Tuolumne  Soda  Springs.  Plans  for  these 
buildings  were  prepared  by  Edward  J. 
Svmmes. 


LOOK  through  the  advertising  pages 
each  month.  Make  it  a  point  to  send  for 
some  of  the  printed  matter  offered  by 
manufacturers  and  building  material 
houses.  And  when  you  are  writing  or 
phoning  for  a  contractor  or  material  man 
to  call  and  figure  tell  him  you  saw  his 
card  in  The  Architect  and  Engineer. 


Lighting  the  Liberty  Bell. 

^\'hen  the  Liberty  Bell  was  being 
brought  back  from  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  arrangemeni 
was  made  for  a  short  stop  over  at  Schen- 
ectady, X.  Y. 

In  order  to  allow  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  see  this  historic 
relic,  all  of  the  lighting  arrangements 
were  made  beforehand.  The  car  was 
shifted  into  the  freight  yard,  about  700 
feet  from  the  street.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  furnish  some  additional  gen- 
eral illumination,  as  well  as  that  upon 
the  bell,  so  that  it  would  stand  out 
strongly  and  be  seen  from  a  distance. 
This  was  done  by  mounting  two  G.  E. 
flood  lighting  projectors  on  a  box  car 
opposite  the  place  where  it  had  been  pre- 
arranged to  have  the  Liberty  Bell  car 
placed.  This  box  car  was  about  40  feet 
from  the  bell.  One  flood  lighting  pro- 
jector was  used  to  throw  the  light  on 
the  bell,  while  the  other  was  used  for 
general  illumination  purposes.  About 
400  feet  from  the  bell,  in  an  oblique  po- 
sition, another  flood  lighting  projector 
was  placed  on  a  box  car  in  order  to  fur- 
nish general  illumination  about  the  car 
and  the  street. — Lighting  Journal. 


Ugly  Electrical  Signs 

The  Xew  York  Sun  is  not  pleased  with 
the  dajlight  appearance  of  the  ugly 
framework  of  the  electrical  signs  that 
are  a  feature  of  that  citj's  night  life. 

'New  York's  justly  praised  electrical 
display  at  night,"  says  the  Sun,  "is  not 
gained  without  cost  to  the  city's  beauty 
at  other  times.  The  stretch  of  city 
blocks  that  shines  so  brilliantly  at  night 
is  a  sorrj'  skeleton  in  the  daytime  with 
its  gaunt  iron  structures  shooting  up 
meaninglessly  from  the  roof  tops.'' 
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Electric  Heating  of  Office  Buildings 
Electric  heating  of  office  huililings  has 
been  siiccessfuUj'  accomplished  hy  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company  in 
the  case  of  its  four-story  hiiikling  in  Spo- 
kane (luring  the  past  tliree  years.  Cart- 
ridge heatiiiij;  units  are  employed  in  a 
special  boiler  supplying  steam  and  ordi- 
nary steam  radiators.  .\  hirge  substa- 
tion building  is  to  be  similarly  heatid. 
using  the  existing  plant  with  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  electric  heaters  for  coal  fuel, 
the  hot  air  being  circulated  through  the 
boiler  tubes  by  means  of  an  electric  fan 
No  determination  of  rates  for  commer- 
cial service  has  yet  been  made. 

Recognition 

Messrs.  Francis  Pierpont  and  Walter 
S.  Davis  of  Los  Angeles  liave  received 
a  re(iuest  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago stating  that  the  officials  of  the 
Institute  were  so  impressed  with  the  four 
attractive  perspectives  of  residences 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  recent 
architectural  exhibition  in  Chicago  that 
they  desired  to  purchase  the  draw- 
ings and  install  them  in  their  architec- 
tural department. 


Dry  Dock  Bids 

President  J.  A.  McGregor  of  the  L'nioii 
Iron  Works  received  eight  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  company's  new 
dry  dock  at  Hunter's  Point.  McGregor 
has  gone  East  to  confer  with  Charles 
Schwab  relative  to  the  awarding  of  the 
contract.  Howard  C.  Holmes  is  the  en- 
gineer. The  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bridge  Company  for  ap- 
proximately $600,000. 

More    Swimming   Pools 

Lodi  has  voted  for  the  building  <if  .1 
municipal  swimming  pool,  Riverbaiik  is 
building  a  swimming  pool,  Tulare  is  pre- 
paring to  build  a  pool  40x80,  the  Madera 
City  Council  has  already  provided  for  a 
swimming  pool  to  cost  $10,500,  and  even 
Merced  is  preparing  to  build  an  outdoor 
plunge. 


Many  Dwellings  for  'VaJlejo 

It  is  announced  that  the  Hoyt  Cmi- 
struction  Co.  of  Oakland  has  secured  a 
block  of  land  in  Florida  street,  Vallejo. 
and  will  erect  a  number  of  dwelling 
houses  for  the  mechanics  who  are  to  be 
employed  on  the  battleship  ■'California." 
which  is  to  be  constructed  at  .Marc 
Island. 


English  House  for  Northbrae 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Simpson  have  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
English  house  of  brick  veneer,  half  tim- 
ber and  plaster  with  shingle  roof,  for  .1 
client  at  Northbrae.  It  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000. 


i<^^r 


SAFETY  ^^U^   FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


The  only  logical  panel  hoard  cnibodyintj  absolute 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidental  .ontact  with 
live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted  for 
apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches  and 
department  stores. 

DRENDELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 

169  ERIE  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Prometheus,  the  Food  and  Plate  VC'armer 
Electric.  0/  course 

Resource  —  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  ciualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Wanner  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  and  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 


77ie  PrometKeus 
Electric  Company 
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The  Contractor 

HIS  TROUBLES  AND  SOME  OTHER  THINGS 


Why  Be  a  Contractor? 

One  of  the  well-known  manufacturers 
of  steam  shovels  received  an  inquiry 
from  a  man  in  northern  Wisconsin,  who 
said  he  was  thinking  of  doing  a  grading 
job  and  wanted  to  know  the  price  of  a 
good  steam  shovel.  It  seemed  genuine 
so  a  salesman  was  dispatched  at  once  to 
■negotiate  a  sale.  He  located  his  pros- 
pect in  a  saloon.  The  prospect  was  ex- 
ceedingly seed3'  in  appearance,  but  you 
can't  always  tell  how  many  big  bills  a 
bum  looking  wallet  may  contain,  so  the 
salesman  went  blithely  at  his  task,  show- 
ing handsome  photos  of  steam  shovels 
of  all  types  and  sizes.  After  about  half 
an  hour  of  picture  gazing,  the  prospect 
said: 

"What  might  be  the  price  of  this  here 
machine?" 

"Well,  I  can  put  that  shovel  down  here 
for  $7,875,  freight  paid." 

"Give  me  something  a  little  nearer  the 
earth,"  drawled  the  prospect,  "I  ain't 
been  up  in  a  Zeppelin  lately." 

"W'ell,  how  does  this  one  strike  you? 
Here's  one  we  call  the  Bantam,  half  yard 
bucket,   handles  600  yards  a  day  easily." 

"That   looks   good;   what's  the   price?" 

"I  could  give  you  that  dandy  little  dig- 
ger for  $3,850." 

"Gee  whiz.  Mister,  get  down  here 
among  the  dirt  movers.  I  don't  want  no 
cloud  catcher,  just  a  plain  dirt  digger." 

"My  friend,  I  see  that  what  you  want 
is  not  a  regular  steam  shovel;  you  want 
one  of  these  small  power  scrapers  with 
a  derrick  and  engine.  Now  I  can  fur- 
nish this  little  peach  for  just  $1,550." 

"Is  that  the  cheapest  digger  you  folks 
handle?" 

"It  is." 

"Well,  I'll  be  blamed!  Do  you  think 
I'd  go  into  the  contracting  business  if 
I  had  as  much  as  $1,550?  Not  if  I  know 
myself  and  I  think  I  do." — Engineering 
and  Contracting. 


Mistakes  in  Bids 

When  a  contractor  makes  a  mistake 
in  his  bid  it  usually  loses  him  the  job. 
At  a  recent  bridge  letting,  however,  the 
opposite   occurred. 

On  the  total,  a  competitor  appeared  to 
be  the  winner.  But  in  checking  the  bids 
the  officials  found  that  the  next  low 
man  had  made  errors  both  in  multipli- 
cation and  in  addition.  When  the  cor- 
rections were  made,  the  standings  of  the 
two  low  bidders  were  reversed. 


Wanted — Carpenter  Bandman 

Wanted — A  musical  carpenter;  not  one 
who  can  draw  a  dirge  out  of  a  knot  with 
a  ripsaw  or  beat  the  tom-toms  with  a 
hammer  or  shave  ofl  a  few  grace  notes 
with  a  plane. 

The  government  w-ants  a  carpenter 
who  is  qualified  to  serve  as  a  band 
leader.  He's  expected  to  "double  in 
brass." 

If  he  succeeds  in  passing  the  civil  serv- 
ice examination,  he  may  pack  his  tools 
and  instruments,  roll  up  his  sheet  music 
and  blue-prints  and  hie  him  to  the  west- 
ern Navajo  agency  in  Arizona  and  regale 
the  red  man  at  $900  a  year. 

Why  does  the  government  want  a  car- 
penter to  lead  its  band?  It  doesn't  say, 
but— 

If  he's  worked  for  a  contractor,  he 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  flats. 

He  may  have  handled  basswood. 

He  ought  to  know  what's  the  matter 
with  the  acoustic  properties. 

His  trisquare  might  serve  as  a  tri- 
angle. 

He'd  be  a  handy  man  to  have  around 
when  the  wooden  instruments  needed 
repairing. 

The  band  leader  may  be  expected  to 
turn  his  own  baton  on  a  lathe.  The  ex- 
amination is  to  be  given  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the 
postoffice  building,  March  7.  All  appli- 
cants must  show  they  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  carpentry  and  led  a 
band  for  at  least  one  year.  Their  ages 
can  range  for  nearly  four  octaves — from 
20  to  50. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


Quantity  Survesdng  in  Our  Midst 

Minneapolis  Improvement  Bulletin. 
There  is  now  at  least  one  quantity  sur- 
veyor in  these  two  cities.  To  be  more  ac- 
curate geographically,  he  is  in  St.  Paul. 
He  is  an  architect  who  has  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  engineering.  He 
did  not  intend  to  take  up  quantity  sur- 
veying when  he  opened  his  office  as  an 
architect,  not  long  ago,  but  he  finds  him- 
self rather  suddenly  thus  engaged  with 
a  good  deal  of  work  ahead.  It  happened 
that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  archi- 
tectural department  of  a  railroad  system 
and  during  a  term  of  years  had  become 
familiar  with  all  details  of  all  its  various 
kinds  of  structures.  A  contract  for  a  set 
of  buildings  for  a  railroad,  including  a 
round-house,  was  to  be  let.  A  contractor 
after  trying  to  make  up  his  bid  went  to 
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him  for  help.  He  furnished  quantities 
and  estimates.  Other  work  followed. 
Inquiries  and  commissions  are  coming 
to  him  from  out  of  town. 

This  experience  indicates  that  there  is 
a  field  here  for  quantity  surveying.  Con- 
tractors who  have  an  opportunity  to  bid 
on  special  railroad  buildings  and  on 
special  structures  for  industries  may  find 
the  specialist,  or  experienced  quantity 
surveyor,  a  handy  and  profitable  aid. 


Troubles  of  Contractors 

Contractors  are  having  more  trouble 
than  usual  these  days.  Many  jobs  have 
been  delayed  because  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  prompt  deliveries  of  machin- 
ery and  materials.  One  contractor  has 
discovered  that  things  which  before  the 
war  could  have  been  delivered  within 
two  weeks  now  cannot  be  obtained  in 
that  number  of  months.  This  contractor 
ordered  a  crank  shaft  for  an  engine  and 
was  informed  that  the  company  could 
not  accommodate  him;  he  would  have  to 
get  a  new  engine.  He  bought  a  new  ma- 
chine that  formerly  sold  for  $2,300  and 
found  that  the  present  price  was  $3,500. 
When  he  began  organizing  his  forces 
he  discovered  tliat  there  was  no  idle 
labor.  .-Ml  the  Italians  and  Austrians 
and  Greeks  had  either  gone  to  Europe 
or   were   working  for  someone  else. 


A  Shame  to  Take  the  Money 

An  efficiency  expert  has  discovered 
that  none  of  us  work  as  much  as  we 
think  we  do.  ."Vccording  to  his  calcula- 
tions, we  really  work  only  one  day  in  a 
year.  After  perusing  his  table  of  facts 
and  figures,  you  perhaps  will  agree  that 
any  and  all  of  us  do  wrong  to  take  the 
pay  envelope,  big  or  little  as  it  may  be: 

One  year — 365  days,  less  one-third  of 
the  time,  122  days,  sleeping,  243  days  left; 
less  another  third,  122  days,  traveling, 
recreation,  etc.  121  days  left;  less  52  Sun- 
days, 69  days  left;  less  12  holidays,  31 
days  left;  less  lunch  time  (one  hour  per 
day),  IS  days,  16  days  left;  less  two 
weeks'  vacation,  14  days,  2  days  left;  if 
you  keep  Yom  Kippur,  one  day  left — the 
one  day  you  work. 


Red  Cedar  Chests  Keep  Out  the  Moths 

With  the  opening  of  spring  the  inno- 
cent appearing  little  moths  start  their 
depredations.  V\  by  not  forestall  them 
and  avoid  this  unnecessary  damage?  A 
Tennessee  red  cedar  chest  or  a  closet 
lined  with  this  wood  will  effectively 
prevent  tlieir  ravages,  and  the  pungent 
aroma  of  the  wood  gives  a  most  pleasant 
and  cleanly  air  wherever  used. 

The  cedar  chests  on  sale  in  the  fur- 
niture stores  are  priced  at  from  $20  to 
$.S0  apiece.  These  chests  can  be  made 
at  home  or  by  any  local  carpenter  at  a 
fraction  of  this  expense.  .Xnyone  handy 
with  tools  will  find  making  a  chest  a 
most  pleasant  and  prolitable  exercise, 
and  one  which  has  become  quite  popular, 

iMillnien  can  do  a  good  business  by 
making  aromatic  cedar  chests  for  the 
furniture  stores.  The  freight  on  a  fin- 
ished chest  is  so  much  more  than  on  the 
rough  lumber  that  these  articles  can  be 
made  here  to  greater  advantage  than  by 
shipping  them  out  from  the  East. 

Wliite  Brotliers.  the  largest  hardwood 
dealers  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  have  just 
taken  in  a  fine  new  stock  of  Tennessee 
red  cedar,  1  inch  in  thickness,  widths  3 
inches  to  6  inches,  and  lengths  4  to  10 
feet.  The  grade  is  sound  knotty  and  the 
sizes  are  just  what  is  required  for  mak- 
ing chests  and  lining  closets.  The  knots 
and  sap,  far  from  detracting,  give  the 
finished  article  a  strikingly  beautiful  ef- 
fect. 

.A.  cedar  chest  or  cedar  lined  closet 
will  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  wife, 
mother,  sister  or  sweetheart,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  she 
can  lay  away  her  winter  furs  and  heavy 
cloaks  in  perfect  safety,  knowing  that 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  around 
again  she  can  take  them  out  sweet  and 
fresh  and  with  no  signs  of  visitations 
from  her  usual  enemy,  the  moth. 

San  Jose  School  Improvements 

Tlie  citj-  of  San  Jose  has  voted  in  favor 
of  a  $100,000  bond  issue,  the  money  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a 
$50,000  addition  to  the  High  school,  a 
new  grammar  school  building,  and  ad- 
ditions and  repairs  to  several  of  the  pres- 
ent  school   buildings. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF   THEM 

PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY.     KOA,     JENISERO,     OAK,    ASH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JAS.  C.  Hallsted 


D.   W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,   Engineers 

BUREAU    OF    INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Toronto       Mexico  City 


CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS  AND    ESTIMATES  ON   PROPERTIES  AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Building  and  Industrial 
Notes 


data,   togetlier   with   numerous   high-class 
half-tone  illustrations. 


Important  Machinery  Catalog  Issued  in 
Sections 

The  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  has 
adopted  the  sectional  form  in  issu- 
ing its  new  general  catalog,  and  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  ninth  edition  catalog  has 
just  been  received.  This  first  section  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  publications  of 
its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  treats  of 
a  portion  only  of  the  firm's  line  of  con- 
veying, elevating,  screening  and  mechan- 
ical power  transmitting  machinery;  that 
is,  pulleys,  couplings,  shafting,  etc.,  but 
is  full  of  important  data,  making  it  of 
permanent  value  to  the  engineer  or  plant 
superintendent.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  descriptive  matter  it  contains  on' 
"shortcenter"  belt  drives,  a  departure 
from  the  usual  methods  of  belt  driving 
which  makes  it  possible  to  install  belt 
drives  under  conditions  where  hereto- 
fore high  speed  chains  alone  were  con- 
sidered practicable. 

The  catalog  is  one  that  should  prove 
very  useful  to  those  interested  in  power 
transmitting  machinery.  It  is  splendidly 
gotten  up  and  filled  with  much  valuable 


In  New  Quarters 

Celebrating  their  twenty-lirst  anniver- 
sary, the  Curtis-Newhall  Advertising 
Company  moved  last  month  to  commo- 
dious new  quarters  in  the  Mortgage 
Guarantee  building  on  Spring  street,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Curtis-Newhall  Company  was  es- 
tablished in  Los  Angeles  in  1895  by 
VV.  D.  Curtis  and  Henry  W.  New- 
hall,  the  former  being  still  its  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Newhall  is  now  publisher 
of  a  magazine  in  Boston.  Some  five 
years  ago  H.  W.  L.  Gardiner,  who 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  business 
on  the  coast  for  twenty  years,  became 
interested  in  the  company  and  at  the 
present  time  is  its  vice-president. 


Hoosier  Cabinet  Removal 

Finding  that  its  greatly  increased 
Pacific  Coast  business  required  larger 
headquarters,  the  Hoosier  Cabinet  Co. 
has  removed  to  No.  1067  ]\Iarket  street. 
San  Francisco,  where  it  will  occupy 
for  offices  and  display  room  the  entire 
ground  floor.  It  extends  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  architects  and  contractors  to 
visit  it  and  inspect  the  improvements  in 
its  Hoosier  Cabinets,  especially  in  the 
types  adopted  for  apartment  house  in- 
stallation. 


THEBIG-AN-LiniECONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Big  Output  —  Little  Weigrht 
Bis  Profits  — Uittle  Cost 
Capacity  36  Cu.  Yds.  a  Oax 

All  rounded  surfaces— no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Equipped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 
51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco   Tel.  Sutter  1675 
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BUTTONLATH 

—  for  exterior  and 

interior  plastering. 

THE  recently  passed  ordinance  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  permitting 
the  use  of  BUTTONLATH  in  all  classes  of 
building  construction,  emphasizes  the  approval 
expressed  by  leading  architects  and  builders. 

BUTTONLATH  is  a  splcndi.l  fire-rcsistHnt.  It  struntjth- 
t-ns  and  improves'  construction  ;  prevents  plaster  cracks 
and  lath  stains ;  saves  lalx>r  und  plaster  as  well  as  repairs 
;uid  insurance.  Let  us  give  y<M  full  information  aud 
demonstrate  its  worth. 

PIONEER    PAPER    CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
247-251  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES 

.  SEXO 

FOR 

BOOKLET 

j^l 

"Facts 

Buttoncl 

Up 

Tight." 

la 
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is   the   only    bridge  between   you  architecfts    and    the 
builder.    The  builder  fir^  of  all  believes  in  you. 

He  believes  that  you  have  a  particular  knowledge       ^^^W^ 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  modern  home  —  together  with  a         ^^^' 
knowledge    of    drafting,  con^rucSion,  planning  and  designing.     He  be- 
lieves that  you  are  capable  of  correlating  the  parts  and  working  them 
together  in  a  successful  modern  home. 

He  believes  that  you  will  specify  fixtures  of  a  dependable  and  lading 
quality.  He  holds  you  diredlly  responsible  if  any  fixtures  are  not  entirely 
satisfadory. 

Your  only  recourse  is  the  manufacturer.  If  he  fails  to  replace  the 
fixtures  the  builder  begins  to  lose  confidence  in  you.  The  possibility  of 
future  work  becomes  small, 

We  are  always  ready  to  ^and  behind  you  —  in   fad    guarantee   all 
(pacific    Fixtures  forever  again^  any  defed  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

"gpactftc" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 


Showroom, 

67  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Factories, 

RICHMOND, 
CALIFORNIA 
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MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


tlAiNEs.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

MAKERS      0»       HLUMBINC,     NUI-PLICi 

II30-II44   Ridge  Avenue.         Pmilaoelpmia 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroon\ 
857  Folsom  Street 


The   Fine  Art  of  Enameling 


AX  interesting  book 
which  deals  with 
tlie  art  of  enamel- 
ing has  recently 
been  published  by 
the  Kohlcr  Com- 
pany, of  K  o  h  1  e  r  , 
Wis.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of 
the  process  of  en- 
ameling the  iron 
castings  of  bath 
tubs,  lavatories  and 
sinks,  and  fewer 
still  know  anything  about  the  history  of 
enameling. 

This  interesting  book,  entitled  "Kohler 
of  Kohler,"  traces  briefly  and  en- 
tertainingly the  progress  of  enameling 
from  the  time  of  the  early  Phoenicians 
down  to  the  present  perfected  method 
employed  in  the  great  Kohler  plant.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  color 
plates  showing  the  construction  of  a  bath 
tub  from  the  time  the  pig  iron  is  lifted 
b"  the  electric  magnet,  through  the  va- 
rious stages  of  its  completion  until  it  is 
ready  for  shipment. 

To  any  one  who  has  never  been  in 
such  a  factory  as  that  of  the  Kohlcr  Co. 
the  description  and  illustrations  of  the 
casting,  enameling,  etc.,  will  be  most  in- 
teresting. Those,  too,  who  are  informed 
concerning  the  art  of  enameling  will  find 
the  book  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  story  of 
the  development  of  enameling  the  book 
contains  a  comprehensive  catalog  of 
Kohler  products.  It  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  write  for  it. 


Will   Represent   Sloan   Valve   Co. 

The  Pacific  Coast  plumbing  trade  will 
be  interested  in  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  T.  R.  Burke,  formerly  with  the  N.  O. 
Nelson  Company,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Sloan 
Valve  Company  of  Chicago.    The  Royal 


I' lush  \'al\i-s  111  iiiuiaoturcd  by  ihi.s  coiu- 
pauy  are  well  known  to  the  archilec- 
tural  profession  throughout  the  country, 
and  are  used  on  some  of  the  largest  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  For  the  present  ^Ir.  Burke  will 
have  bis  headquarters  at  14%  Guerrero 
street,   San    I'Vancisco. 


Recognition  for  Mr.  Farquhar 

R.  D.  Farquhar,  architect  of  Los  .\n- 
geles,  has  been  commissioned  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  grammar  school  build- 
ing to  be  built  at  Torrance  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education.  .A  site  of 
HJne  acres  has  been  donated  for  the  pro- 
posed school.  Mr.  Farquhar  will  design 
a  group  of  municipal  buildings  for  Tor- 
rance carrying  out  a  civic  center  plan 
arranged  by  the  landscape  architect  in 
laying  out  the  city  of  Torrance.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  school  there  will  be  a  city 
hall  and  library  in  the  group.  This 
building  is  to  be  erected  and  donated  to 
the  city  by  J.  S.  Torrance,  for  whom  the 
city  is  named. 


$200,000  for  New  Homes 

Guy  Lowell  of  Bo>ton,  Mass.,  has  com- 
missions for  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
three  residences  to  be  built  in  Southern 
California,  the  cost  of  which  will  aggre- 
gate more  than  $200,000.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
the  architect  for  the  New  York  county 
court  house,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
monumental  structures  of  North  .\mer- 
ica.  He  now  has  one  hundred  drafts- 
men working  on  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ing, it  is  reported.  Mr.  Lowell  was  in 
Southern  California  recently  inspectirig 
the  sites  of  the  proposed  residences  for 
which  he  will  make  plans. 


To  Build  Summer  House 
Clyde    S.    Payne    is   having   plans   pre- 
pared by  Architect   \V.   G.   Hind  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  summer  house  at  Belve- 
dere, Marin  county. 


JoHiNsoiN  Service  Co. 

The  Johnson  System  of  Temperature  Regulatinn 


SERVICE 

9LDG. 


Is  Our  Middle  Name" 


629    LUMBERMAN'S 
Portland.  OnecON 

600  CITIZENS   BANK   BLDQ  .    Los  Ancclcs.   C'l. 

1*9    FIFTH   ST.,     SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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California  State  Board  of  Architecture 

The  San  Diego  Architectural  Associa- 
tion gave  a  luncheon  in  April  to  mem- 
bers of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Architecture,  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  which  held  their  joint  annual 
meeting  at  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel. 

Addresses  were  made  at  the  luncheon 
by  several  members  of  the  State  Board, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  workings  of  the 
State  law  making  it  compulsory  for 
architects  to  be  examined  and  licensed 
before  practicing  in  California. 

The  president  of  the  board  said  that 
the  attitude  of  the  public  had  proven 
helpful  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  that  the  board  uniformly  aimed  to 
make  the  State  certificate  a  proof  of  ex- 
perience and  competence  by  which  pub- 
lic safety  is  secured,  that  being  the  chief 
object  of  the  law. 

Complimentary  references  were  made 
by  the  visiting  speakers  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Exposition  and  its  landscaping.  The 
permanent  features  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  especially  impressed  the  vis- 
itors. 

The  members  of  the  board  present 
were  E.  A.  Mathews,  president;  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher,  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  San 
Francisco;  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  Octavius 
Morgan,  Los  Angeles;  and  W.  S.  Heb- 
bard,  San  Diego.  Members  of  the  San 
Diego  Architectural  Association  at  the 
luncheon  were  Charles  Cressy,  presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Lyman,  Robert  Halley,  Wal- 
ter Keller.  Theo.  C.  Kistner,  W.  T.  John- 
son and  D.  H.  Holmes. 


thousand  cubic  feet,  one  thousand  gallons  of  hot 
water  may  be  had  for  a  dollar  and  the  small  pilot 
charge.  The  maintenance  expense  is  practically 
nothing,  as  the  "Pittsburg"  is  built  to  withstand 
hard  service. 


Pittsburg   Heater   Company  in   New 
Quarters 

The  Pittslnirg  Water  Heater  Company 
has  moved  its  San  Francisco  sales  and 
service  department  to  "Water  Heater 
Row,  478  Sutter  street,  near  Powell. 
The  new  quarters  are  larger  and  more 
conveniently  situated  than  the  old  store 
on  Powell  street  and  the  management  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  finding  such  a 
desirable  location. 

Pittsburg  heaters  are  very  much  in  de- 
mand by  those  seeking  a  high-class,  de- 
pendable article.  The  Pittsburg  bunga- 
low heater  has  proved  extremely  popu- 
lar, filling  a  demand  for  a  low-priced 
heater  for  the  modest  home. 

Recent  literature  of  the  company  says: 

The  "Pittsburg"  .\utoniatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
is  installed  in  the  basement  or  any  other  out-of- 
the-way  location.  At  the  turn  of  a  faucet  the 
gas  burners  in  the  heater  are  automatically  ignited 
and  burn  until  the  water  reaches  a  pre-determined 
temperature  or  the  faucet  is  closed,  when  all 
expense  for  heating  water  ceases.  The  "Pitts- 
burg" is  hand.'^omelv  built  from  enduring  copper, 
brass  and  iron,  and  will  last  a  life  time  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  cost  of  operation  contrasted  with  the  con- 
venience afforded  is  remarkably  low — one  cubic 
foot  of  gas  will  provide  one  gallon  of  hot  water. 
No  matches  to  strike,  no  fires  to  light — nothing 
but  a  turn  of  the  faucet  and  "quick  as  a  wink" 
hot  water  is  at  hand,  at  a  cost  of  but  one  cubic 
foot    of    gas    per    gallon.      Where    gas    is    $1    per 


Honor  for  California  Student 

The  friends  of  Ralph  Dalton  Cornell  of 
Long  Beach  will  undoubtedly  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  he  recently  was 
awarded  the  annual  competition  for  the 
Topiarian  Club  trophy  in  the  Harvard 
school  of  landscape  architecture.  Four- 
teen dravrings  were  submitted,  the  judges 
being  Prof.  J.  S.  Pray,  Prof.  H.  V.  Hub- 
bard and  Ferrucio  Vitale  of  New  York. 
The  subject  of  the  competition  was  the 
development  of  a  given  piece  of  prop- 
erty as  a  country  estate  with  a  system 
of  formal  gardens  on  a  sloping  site.  The 
winner  of  the  trophy  has  his  name  in- 
scribed on  it  and  holds  it  for  one  year. 
Cornell  is  a  graduate  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Southern   California. 


A  book! 

like  the  new  i&  $<.<&  general  catalog  (9th 
ed.)  is  not  published  every  day  and  the 
supply  is  not  inexhaustible. 

Seven  sections  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  book. 

Section  No.  1 ,  just  off  the  press,  lists  a 
portion  of  the  largest  line  of  Conveying, 
Elevating,  Screening  and  Mechanical 
Power  Transmitting  Machinery  car- 
ried on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  contains 
much  valuable  data. 

It  is  free  to  machinery  users — 
Have  you  a  copy  ? 

ENGIN^RS  &  MANUFACTURERS 

SaD  Francisco         Portland        Seattle         Los  Angeles 
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Architect  May  Collect  for  Sketches 

Persons  coiitcinplating  tlic  erection  of 
buildings  who  imagine  they  have  in- 
curred no  obligation  when  they  engage 
an  architect  to  niako  plans  and  then  for 
one  reason  or  another  decide  not  to 
build,  should  take  notice  of  a  decision 
rendered  by  Justice  Brown  in  Depart- 
ment D  of  the  township  courts  during 
the  past  month.  W.  C.  I'enncll,  archi- 
tect, of  Los  Angeles,  obtained  judgment 
against  a  client  who  held  to  this  idea 
and  ignored  a  claim  for  services.  Mr. 
Fennel!  was  engaged  by  Robert  Mar- 
shall to  prepare  plans  for  a  Hat  build- 
ing to  be  erected  on  a  lot  which  Mr. 
Marshall  subsequently  disposed  of  in  a 
real  estate  trade.  Preliminary  sketches 
had  been  made  wlien  the  buikhng  project 
was  abandoned.  Mr.  Pennell  presented 
a  claim  for  $100  for  service  rendered, 
which   Mr.   Marshall   refused   to   pay. 

Mr.  Pennell  brouglit  suit  and  the  case 
was  tried  before  Justice  Brown.  Mr. 
Marshall  set  up  the  claim  that  the 
architect  had  made  the  plans  merely 
on  a  chance  that  he  would  obtain  a  fee 
in  event  the  building  was  erected.  The 
architect  maintained  that  he  had  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  to  make  the 
plans  and  superintend  the  work  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  10  per  cent 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  structure. 
There  was  no  written  agreement,  but  the 
architect  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  a  verbal  agreement  had 
been  made  and  w-as  given  a  judgment  for 
$50  and  costs.  A  stay  of  execution  for 
ten  days  was  granted,  an  attachment  hav- 
ing been  previously  issued,  in  order  that 
the  defendant  might  appeal  the  case  if 
he  desired. 

Justice  Brown,  in  commenting  on  the 
case,  said  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  an  architect  could  pay  office  rent, 
emploj'  draftsmen,  purchase  office  sup- 
plies and  meet  other  necessary  expenses 
incident  to  his  profession  and  perform 
service  for  a  client  without  any  expecta- 
tion  of  remuneration. 


Heating    Engineer    Opens    Office 

Charles  \V.  Fortune  announces  the 
opening  of  an  otifice  at  706  Baker  Uctwiler 
building,  Los  .\ngeles,  as  consulting  en- 
gineer in  heating,  ventilating  and  power 
plant  equipment.  Mr.  h'ortune  has  for 
nearly  two  years  been  employed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  as  en- 
gineer in  designing  heating  systems  for 
the  new  school  buildings  recently 
erected,  including  the  Franklin,  Lincoln 
and  the  new  Los  .\ngeles  High  School 
groups.  He  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  all  branches  of  heating,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  articles 
as  associate  editor  of  The  Architect  and 
Engineer  are  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine. 


Flag  Poles  and  Patent  Tops 

Messrs.  Bolander  &  1  lallawcll,  270  First 
street,  San  h'rancisco,  report  that  many 
architects  are  now  specifying  their  "B 
and  H"  Hag  pole  top  because  of  its  nu- 
merous good  (lualities.  It  completely 
protects  the  top  of  the  pole  from  the 
elements.  With  this  patent  top  it  is  pos- 
sible to  renew  the  halyards  from  the 
base  of  the  pole  without  climbing  the 
latter.  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  possible 
to  reeve  the  painter's  rope  from  the  base 
of  the  pole  and  make  it  safe  for  the 
painter  to  ascend.  All  of  which  greatly 
reduces  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  extends 
the  life  of  the  pole.  Messrs.  Bolander  & 
Hallawell  also  manufacture  and  erect 
poles  and  are  in  a  position  to  ship  any 
size  pole,  as  well  as  various  style  tops, 
to  any  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 


JUST 
REMEMBER 

that  in  "keeping  up" 
dependable 
trouble-free   service 

Reliance  Ball 

Bearing  Door 

Hangers 

"Keep  down"  the  cost 

RELIANCE  BALL  BEARING 
DOOR  HANGER  CO. 

Room  3039  Grand  Central  Terminal 
NEW  YORK 

PACiriC  COAST  AC.EXTS 

B.  V.  Collins Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sartorius  Co San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  .  .  .  Portland.  Ore. 
D.  E.  Fryer&  Co. .Seattle.  Spokane  and  Tacoma. 
Wash..  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

1     ^k    .'   '^ 

NO  WEIGHTS            NO  CORDS 

r\ 

<            Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 
*^                     Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 
Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 
Installed  Easily. 

A       iX 

Visit  our  office  and  inspect  them 

'^\     ^  > 

.      HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

UW 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

Phone  Kearny  3706              157  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 

DIGNITY  and  QUIETNESS 

WERE   THE   PRIME   CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  THE  ARCHITECTS, 
MESSRS.  BAKEWELL  &  BROWN,  ADOPTED 

NONPAREIL  CORK  TILING 

for  the  floor  of  the  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

of  the  SAN    FRANCISCO    CITY    HALL 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  by 

DAVID    E.    KENNEDY    INC. 
HOLBROOK  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF  YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Member  Builders'  Exchange  Residence  2909  California  Street 

180  Jessie  Street  Telephone  Fillmore  U27 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 

C  C  MOREHOUSB 

Plain  and  Ornamental  PLASTERING.     Imitation  STONE  WORK  of  All  Kinds 
Exterior  CEMENT  PLASTERING.     Metal  FURRING  and  LATHING 
MODELING  and  CASTING.     STUCCO  WORK 

Office  and  Shop:  872  FOLSOM  ST.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6S09 
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Electric  Plate  Warmer  in  Demand 
-M.  K.  Haninionil,  nianutacturcr's 
agent,  with  offices  in  the  liuniboldt 
Bank  building,  San  Francisco,  reports 
having  made  a  number  of  installations 
recently  of  the  Prometheus  electric  food 
and  plate  warmer.  One  has  been  installed 
in  the  country  home  of  Mrs.  George 
Ross,  Atherton,  San  Mateo  county,  and 
another  in  the  Clarence  Musto  residence, 
recently  completed  in  San  Francisco, 
from  plans  by  Henry  C.  Smith. 

-Mr.  Hammond  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed San  Francisco  representative  of 
the  Palm  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  De- 
troit. Mich. 


City  Planning  Conference 

The  Eighth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  will  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  5-7.  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  be  represented  by  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  and  the  programme  will 
include  an  address  by  ^Ir.  W.  Temple- 
ton  Johnson  of  San  Diego  on  "How  to 
Get  Started  in  City  Planning,"  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  John  Xolen,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, Cambridge.  Mass.,  on  "Planning 
Problems  in  Cities  of  Less  Than  100,- 
000." 


Country  Club  Houses 

The  members  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Country  Club,  headed  by  F'.  F.  Peabody 
and  George  Owen  Knapp,  have  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  new  club  house 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  now  held  by 
the  Alston  Land  Association,  and  to 
cost  $50,000. 

George  \V.  Kelham  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  club  house  for  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  and  Country  Club  to  cost  $50,000 
and  to  be  built  near  the  county  line. 


Claremont  Park  Residence 

Clarence  A.  Tantau.  formerly  with 
Bakewell  &  Brown,  and  now  practicing 
the  profession  with  offices  at  519  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment frame  and  plaster  residence  to  be 
erected  in  Claremont  Park,  Berkeley,  for 
T.   D.  Stevens,  that  citv. 


Dunham     Radiator    Traps     in     Berkeley 
Schools 

All  of  the  five  new  Berkeley  school 
buildings,  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  issue,  are  equipped  with  the  Dun- 
ham system  of  vacuum  steam  heating. 
They  use  steam  as  the  heating  medium 
and  circulate  it  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  vacuum  principle,  with  devices 
manufactured  by  the  C.  A.  Dunham 
Company,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  The 
system  consists  essentially  of  a  source 
of  steam  supply,  a  steam  distributing 
system  that  carries  the  steam  to  the 
radiators,  a  Dunham  radiator  trap 
which  drains  each  radiator  of  all  wa- 
ter of  condensation  and  air  without  loss 
of  steam,  a  system  of  return  piping 
which  carries  away  the  water  and  air 
discharged  by  the  trap,  and  a  system  of 
pumps  which  performs  the  three-fold 
function  of  producing  a  suction  upon  the 
return  piping,  eliminating  the  air  from 
the  system  and  forcing  the  water  of  con- 
densation back  into  the  boilers  for  re- 
evaporation. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  small  radiator  trap  that  con- 
nects between  the  bottom  of  each  radia- 
tor and  the  return  line.  This  little  trap 
conserves  the  steam  that  enters  the  ra- 
diator and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
radiator  free  from  water  of  condensation 
and  air.  Since  the  most  of  the  common 
cause  of  noise  in  a  system  of  heating  is 
the  accumulation  of  water  and  air  in  the 
radiator,  the  importance  and  worth  of 
this  device  are  quickly  seen. 


County  Juvenile  Home. 

The  preparation  of  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed county  juvenile  home  at  Los  An- 
geles has  been  started  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Schuiz,  305  Wright  &  Callender 
building,  that  city.  Building  will  be  three 
stories  and  will  contain  separate  accom- 
modations for  dependent  and  delinquent 
children.  There  will  also  be  a  hospital, 
gymnasium,  with  shower  baths,  laundry, 
kitchen  and  dining  room.  Construction 
will  be  reinforced  concrete.  Cost,  about 
$100.00(J. 


-'     ^St^yM  mw 

1 

THE  AUSTIN  ■^:;,:L-wS 
MIXERS  and  PAVERS 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of   mountings  for 
general  roncrete  work,  for  road  and  pavcrnent 
construction, and  for  bituminous  concrete  work. 

MUNICIPAL     ENGINEERING     & 
CONTRACTING    CO. 

Main  Office.  Rollirar  Bichanic.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Represented  !>>■ 

J.    H.    HANSEN  &  CO. 

iULBUA  BUILDI.NG.  Son  Frnncisco      Ttl.  Dou«ln«  T-'li 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY   i:»Jg^=. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of  HIGH  CLASS  Factory,  239  -  7th  St. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  IMeek  Billiard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAA\  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING.  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS— SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO  . 


RETERSEIN^JAMES    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  plumbing 

VENTILATION  r-i   rtrt  o    «  ivi  r.    i.. «  i    i      -r,,iivi^  SHEET   METAL  WORK 


FLOOR  AND  WALL  TILING 

SCOTT   CO.,  Inc. 


Successor   to    JOHN    G.    sutton    CO. 
243   MINNA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


THE  HOOSIER  CABINET    ltni,«.ll'l 

lOUO  San  Francisco  x-\partment  House  Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinets  Installed 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

1067  MARKET  ST.  (0pp.  Jones  St.),  San  Francisco  (o.  k.  brown,  Mgr.-, 


Cornice  and  Skylghts  ^0(16111     SheCt    Mctal    WOrliS 

oteel  Ceilings, Chimney  „  „,.    „ 

^  ^         ^  ',  .  C.  E.  MOEHRLE,  Prop. 

1  ops,  Patent  Chimneys,  »«        j       o^^jfa  t-' 

T-         J    r-  J  Menlo  Steel  Dome  Furnaces 

1  in     and      Corrugated  rr-         •  j*  n  r^ 

,       n    ,  Torrid  Zone  Furnaces 

Iron  Koohng. 
Phone  Pacific  2874 731  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mrs.    H.  C.   McAfee,    T>ecorator 

offers  her  services  in  collaboration    with  architects  and   owners,  for   plans,  suggestions,  details,  etc.  of 

DECORAnVE  FURNITURE.  LAMPS  and  SHADES,  GARDEN  POTTERY  and  ACCESSORIES 

Phone  Garfield  1627  504  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 

Telephone  Alarket  8692       Office  and  Facton-:  64  Raisch  St.,  Bet.  7tli  and  8th,  Saa  Francisco 
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Mueller  Furnaces 

The  "Mueller"  return  Hue  radiator  fur- 
nace is  made  entirely  of  the  best  grade 
of  cast  iron,  the  best  metal  obtainable 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  so  constructed  as 
to  expose  the  greatest  amount  of  surface 
over  which  the  air  passes  in  abstracting 
the  heat. 

The  radiator  and  dome  of  this  furnace 
are  one  solid  casting,  without  a  bolt  or 
particle  of  cement  being  used  in  its  con- 
struction, making  it  indestructible  and 
positively  gas  tight.  The  shape  of  the 
dome  and  radiator,  also  the  feed  section, 
is  such  as  to  compel  a  free  and  abundant 
circulation  of  air  over  the  castings. 

The  fire  pot  is  made  in  two  pieces, 
which  allows  for  expansion  and  contrac- 


IV  ati(/i  Do 
ling  Coat  or  H'ood 

tion  at  the  middle,  preventing  cracking 
of  pot,  a  defect  so  common  in  furnaces 
made  with  a  pot  in  one  piece  or  three 
pieces,  or  with  corrugations,  fins  or  flanges. 

.\11  "Mueller"  furnaces  are  provided 
with  a  cast  iron  water  pan,  located  so  as 
to  furnish  the  proper  amount  of  moisture. 

According  to  literature  printed  by  the 
maiiiifacturers,  the  "Mueller"  furnace  is 
positively  gas  tight  and  will  successfully 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel. 

All  doors  are  perfectly  fitted,  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  proper  control  of 
the  fire.  "Mueller"  furnaces  are  made 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  the  L.  J.  Mueller 
Furnace  Co.,  who  have  been  in  the 
heater  business  since  1857.  Many  of 
these  furnaces  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  without  a 
cent  having  been  spent  for  repairs,  have 
always  given  good  satisfaction  and  are 
good  for  many  years  more. 

Over  84.(X)0  "Mueller"  furnaces  are  in 
use  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
California  agent  is  Walter  Mork,  Berke- 
ley. 


In  Planning 
The  Home 

the  MAXIMUM  in  hot  water 
comfort  and  convenience  can  be 
attained  by  spccih'ing  a  "Pitts- 
burg "  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater.  The  "  Pittsburg  Way  " 
of  supplying  hot  water  "Quick 
as  a  Wink"  for  domestic  and  per- 
sonal needs,  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  discriminating 
client. 

"Pittsburg"  service  lu.Kuriates 
the  ordinary  conveniences  of  the 
toilet.  Efficiency  in  the  kitchen 
and  laundry  is  greatly  increased 
if  a  "Pittsburg"  heats  the  water. 

The  "Pittsburg"  is  GUARANTEED 
mechanically  perfect,  is  easy  to  install 
and  requires  little  or  no  attention  after 
it  has  been  connected  to  the  hot  water 
piping. 

PITTSBURG 

WATER  HEATER 

COMPANY 

478  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

OAKLAND    BRANCH 

Thirteenth  and  Clay  Streets 
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Prescott  Court  House  Muddle 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Yavapai 
countv,  Arizona,  ignoring  the  advice  of 
the  Distriict  Attorney,  have  signed  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
county  court  house  to  be  built  at  Pres- 
cott and  work  will  be  commenced  at 
once.  The  general  contract  was  awarded 
to  Rogers  &  Ashton  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at 
$180,000.  The  District  Attorney  ruled 
that  the  contract  was  not  legal  because 
it  was  not  awarded  on  the  original  bids 
submitted,  as  they  were  above  the  funds 
available.  The  plans  and  specifications 
were  revised  and  the  contract  awarded 
on  revised  bids,  which  were  taken  with- 
out readvertising  for  competitive  bids. 
The  attorney's  opinion  follows: 
In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hand  here- 
with draft  of  proposed  contract  for  building  county 
court  house,  together  with  draft  of  proposed  bond. 
You  will  notice  I  have  said  nothing  in  the  con- 
tract about  excavation  nor  has  anything  been  said 
requiring  the  builders  to  remove  all  debris,  etc., 
from  the  premises  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
I  assume  that  all  these  matters  are  covered  in 
the  plans  and  specifications.  If  not,  they  should 
be  covered  in  the  contract.  All  the  conditions  of 
this  contract  should  be  carefully  gone  into,  and 
such  others  may  be  added  as  the  judgment  of  the 
board    shall    dictate. 

In  handing  you  this  contract,  I  desire  to  advise 
you  that  our  office  by  so  doing  does  not  impliedly 
advise  you  that  the  contract  is  legal.  You  have 
not  asked  us  for  an  opinion  on  this  point,  but  I 
desire  at  this  time  to  advise  you  that  in  my 
opinion,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  attempted  letting  of  this  con- 
tract, the  whole  proceeding  is  invalid,  and  that 
you  cannot  legally  enter  into  this  particular 
contract. 

In  the  first  place,  under  Title  40.  Civil  Code. 
it  is  provided  substantially  that  no  contract  may 
be  let  to  exceed  the  architect's  estimates-  Fur- 
thermore, in  this  case  I  am  advised  that  the  orig- 
inal bids  under  the  advertisement  to  bidders  were 
all  turned  down  for  the  reason  that  some  were 
too  high;  that  this  particular  bid  covered  by  this 
contract  was  accepted  afterward  not  in  compe- 
tition, and  without  any  advertising,  but  that 
about  $20,000  worth  of  work  and  material  were 
omitted   from   the   plans   and   specifications. 

In  my  opinion,  the  original  bids  should  all 
have  been  turned  down  and  a  readvertisement 
should  have  been  made  for  further  bids.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  legally  enter  into  this  con- 
tract. 

.Attorney  Morgan's  opinion  was  sub- 
stantiated by  a  communication  from 
County  Attorney  O'Sultivan,  a  part  of 
which   reads: 


of 


by 
laritii 


opmi. 


that 


om  my  investigati 
ns  in  this  matter.  I  am  of  tl 
eason  of  your  failure  to  foil 
matters  and  on  account  of  various  irregu- 
;  in  the  premises,  you  have  no  authority 
under  the  law  to  enter  into  said  contemplated 
contract    with    Rogers  &  Ashton. 

In    my    opinion,    you    should    advertise    for    new 
bids,   and   follow  the  law  strictly  in   this  matter. 


Bank    Building 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  William 
H.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco  for  a  two- 
story  Class  "C"  bank  and  office  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Ukiah  for  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Mendocino  County.  Con- 
struction will  be  of  brick  -  and  terra 
cotta.  The  estimated  cost  is  $25,000,  in- 
cluding the  bank  fixtures,  which  con- 
tract will  be  let  separately. 


BUILD  of  concrete  and 
beautify  with  Bay 
State  Brick  and  Cement 
Coating.  This  will  give 
you  a  rich,  artistic 
finish  in  white  or  tint. 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

is  lasting  and  waterproofing. 
It  fills  the  pores  of  concrete, 
stucco  and  brick  so  that  rain 
and  snow  can't  seep 
thru.  It  has  been  used 
by  architects  and 
builders  for  16 
years.  Two  coats 
are  sufficient. 

"Bay  State"  is 
equally  desirable 
for  the  interior 
finish  of  bungalo-ws, 
officesand  buildings 
of  heavy  design. 

Sample  can  free  to 
architects  and  builders. 
Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 
Ask-  for  new  booklet  4. 

WADSWORTH.  HOWL  AND  &  CO..  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS:  James  Hambly  & 
Sorts.  268  Market  St..  San  Francisco  and  447-49 
East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

J.  B.  Winstanley  &  Co..      -      -      Portland,  Ore. 

F-  T-  Crowe  &  Co-.     -        -  Seattle.  Wash. 

Jones-Moore  Paint  House,     -      San  Diego,  Cal.  . 
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Real  Hl^^SjIfeService 

Right  at  Your  Door 

In  buying  Bowser  Gasolene  and  Oil  Storage  Equipment 
you  are  sure  of  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Our  San  Francisco 
Warehouse  with  a  com- 
plete stock  of  standard 
equipment  enables  us  to 
make  immediate  ship- 
ment. You  have  our 
Engineering  and  Service 
Departments  at  your 
command  at  any  time. 
Write  or  phone  us,  or  better  still,  visit  our  Offices  and    Display 

Rooms.     See  why  Bowser  Equipment  was  awarded  highest  honors  at 

the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Los  Angeles  Office,  1225  So.  Olive  Street 
San  Freincisco  Offi<  e,  612  Howard  St.,  Phone  Douglas  4323 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  PHONE 
Sutter  MO 


HOME  PHONE 
C  0011 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pic 
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Rotary  Oil  Burners  on  the  Hearst  Ranch 

One  of  the  largest  prixate  installa- 
tions of  oil  burners  made  in  recent  years 
is  reported  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Currence,  sec- 
retary of  the  Rotary  Oil  Burner  Com- 
pany of  Oakland.  The  installation  con- 
sists of  nineteen  oil  burners  of  the  ro- 
tary type  at  "Hacienda,"  the  Phoebe 
Hearst  ranch,  near  Pleasanton,  Cal.  The 
burners  have  been  placed  in  the  Hearst 
house  as  well  as  in  all  the  principal  out- 
buildings, including  the  annex,  rancli 
house,  etc.  Heretofore  coal  has  been 
used  exclusively  on  the  Hearst  estate. 
The  complete  change  to  oil  shows  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  demonstrates 
once  again  the  efficiency  of  the  modern 
oil  burner.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Con- 
tracting Company  of  San  Francisco  fur- 
nished all  the  tanks.  Contract  for  tlic 
burners  and  eciuipment  amounted  to 
nearly  $S,CX10. 


Wasco  Plans  Completed 

Plans  for  the  new  Wasco  High  School 
have  been  approved  by  the  County 
School  Superintendent,  L.  E.  Cheno- 
with.  The  plans  call  for  an  "E"  shaped 
building,  having  a  frontage  of  200  feet 
and  constructed  of  brick  with  a  concrete 
plaster  exterior.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular class  rooms,  there  will  be  an  audi- 
torium, manual  arts  and  domestic  sci- 
ence departments,  irrigation  reservoir 
and  swimming  pool,  steam  heating,  elec- 
trolier ligliting  system,  etc.  Cost,  $.30,- 
000.  E.  J.  Kump  of  Fresno  is  the  archi- 
tect. 


Paint  Plant  Expands 

C.  Roman  &  Co.  have  made  extensive 
additions  to  their  paint  factory  and  its 
ec|uipment  at  2253  F'olsom  street,  San 
Francisco,  following  the  recent  lire.  The 
varnish  department  especially  has  been 
improved.  These  additions  will  enable 
the  Roman  company  to  supply  the  trade 
witli  varnishes  without  delay  and  at  the 
old-time  prices. 


PLATE   GIRDER   BRIDGES 

FAR     Qil   F   Three     plate     girder 

run  OHLEi  bridges,  aggregat- 
ing 1020  ft.  in  length,  consisting  of  56 
plate  girders  30  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  deep ; 
40  plate  girders  60  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  deep, 
and  steel  supporting  tovs'ers.  Fabricated 
b}-  Milliken  Brothers,  Staten  Island,  un- 
der Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.'s  inspection 
for  mill  and  shop.  Bridges  were  not 
erected.  Steel  is  new  and  in  excellent 
condition,  stored  near  Santa  Fe  tracks, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Plans  and  specilica- 
tions  niaj-  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  Purchasing  Department.  San  Diego 
Electric  Railway  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


SPECIFY  PRODUCTS  OF 
UNQUESTIONED  QUALITY! 

When  THE  DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS  are  specified  — 
the  standard  by  which  all  other 
metal  trim  must  be  judged  —  is  it 
good  business  policy  to  accept  a 
product  below  that  standard? 

The  credit  for  Hollow  Metal  Doors 
and  Trim  belongs  to  Dahlstrom.  That 
we  truly  originated  and  perfected  and 
have  consistently  produced  the  highest 
grade  of  hollow  metal  interior  trim  for 
buildings  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but 
an  established  fact. 

Sometimes,  in  fact  quite  frequently, 
we  are  told:  "Cut  your  estimate  and 
the  job  is  yours!"  We  are  always 
willing  to  re-figure  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Architect,  Owner  and  Con- 
tractor in  an  endeavor  to  lessen  cost 
or  to  meet  a  particular  requirement, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  an  esti- 
mate merely  for  the  commercial  trans- 
action of  signing  a  contract.  Dahl- 
strom Quality  has  always  been  rigidly 
maintained  and  this  quality  will  not 
be  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  order  by  meeting  the  figure  of  a 
competitor  whose  product  is  decidedly 
inferior. 

THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS 
are  made  right  in  every  particular,  and 
prove  not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction 
from  the  viewpoint  of  excellence  in 
unequaled  finish,  but  the  added  and 
greater  service  of  standing  up  under 
the  severe  tests  of  the  two  greatest 
destructive  forces  known  to  mankind 
—  FIRE  and  TIME. 

The  Dahlstrom  price  is  not  high. 
You  pay  only  for  what  you  get,  and 
we  know  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
THE  DAHLSTROM  PRODUCTS— 
the  unequaled  standard  of  hollow  metal 
interior  trim. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC 
DOOR  COMPANY 


34  Blackstone  Avenue 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

M.  G.  West  Co.,  353  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Louis  R.  Bedell.  522  W.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Camp-TeRoller.  530Colnian  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Timms.  Cress  &  Co..  184-186  Second  St..  Port- 
land. Ore. 
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MUELLER 

High  Grade  Faucets 

FOR 

BATH,  LAVATORY  A\D  SINK 

Give  Long  Service,  Cut  Out  Repairs, 

L'nconditionall>    Oiiaranteed 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO. 

589  Mission  St.,  S.-VN  Fr.\N'CISCO 


LILLY  No.  6 

Drinking 
Fountain 

Tliis  is  the  typi;  of 
Drinking  Fountain 
approved  by  tlic 
U.    S     govi'mmi.'nt 

Ten  Designs 


WITTMAN,  LYMAN  &  CO. 

34IMinn«Sl.      SAN  FRANCISCO       Phone  Suiter  1 167 


^ 


Phone  Kearny  .5945 


FRANK  A.  WILKIE 

General 
Contractor 


519  California    St.,    San    Francisco 


A.J.  FORBES  &  SON 

Established  in  San  Francisco  in  18.S0 

Office  and  Factory,  15.!0  FILBERT  ST..  S.  F. 

■Builders  Ex.  Box  236 

Bank,  Store  and  Ojffice 

Fittings 

Special  Furniture  and 
Interior    Woodwork 


A.  B.  RILOVICH 

Cement  Contractor 

Floors,  Steps,  Foundations, 

Sidewalks,  .Sewers, 

Excavations 

IIIIRD  AVK.,  SAN    MAIKO,  CAl.. 


The  McGJIvray  Stone  Company 

MASONRY  AND  STONE  CONTRACTORS 

OPERATINO 

Duntrune  Quarry,  at  Sites.  Colusa  County,  Cal. 

The  McGilvrayRaymond  Granite  Co. 

CONTRACTORS 

for  and  Dealers  in  Granile  Worlt  of  (very  Desiriplion 

yuarrlfS  at    Raymond,    Cal. 

Offices,  634-666  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco 


H,H.WINNER  COMPANY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

COMPLETE  BANK  INTERIORS 
OF  THE  HIGHER  CLASS 

Office:  NEVADA  BANK  lUILDING,       SAN  FRANCISCO 


When   writing  lo  .^dvertise^s  please  mention   this  mngaz 
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Splendid  Plumbing  Installation  in  Berkeley  Schools 


All  five  Berkeley  school  houses,  illus- 
trated in  this  issue,  are  equipped  with 
Crane  plumbing.  The  City  Architect 
specified  Crane  urinals,  lavatories  and 
toilets.  The  installations  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  and  it  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  no  school  in  the 
State  has  anything  on  the  Berkeley 
schools  insofar  as  splendid  sanitation  is 
concerned.  The  arrangement  of  toilets 
is  such  that  as  the  schools  are  enlarged- 
most  of  them  have  been  built  on  the  unit 
basis — additional  iixtures  can  be  installed 
without  inconvenience  or  great  expense. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  200  fixtures  have 
been  used.  All  lavatories  are  fitted  with 
"Triumph"  self-closing  basin  cocks. 
Closet  combinations  have  the  "Purus" 
syphon  jet  bowls,  those  for  boys  having 
an  extended  lip,  while  the  bowls  for  girls 
are  fitted  with  the  raised  flushing  lip. 
The  urinal  installations  are  Crane  Com- 
pany's porcelain  stalls,  fitted  with  non- 
metal  bearing,  automatic  cast-brass  pen- 
dulum tank  valves,  with  regulator  in  vit- 
reous china  tank. 

Mr.  Ratcliflf's  specifications,  which 
were  followed  in  detail,  are  printed  be- 
low, and  maj'  prove  a  guide  to  architects 
desiring  similar  installations  in  future 
work : 

PLUMBING    FIXTUEES 
Urinals 

Urinals  in  hovs'  toilet  room  to  be  while 
porcelain  urinal  stalls.  Class  B,  equal  to  Crane 
Co.'.s  Plate  B-4174.  fitted  with  non-metal  bear- 
ing automatic  cast  brass  pendulum  tank  valve, 
fitted  with  regulator,  into  a  No.  2  vitreous  china 
tank.  The  supply  valve  to  be  of  Key  pattern 
and  escutcheon,  so  that  same  will  be  accessible 
to  janitor  from  within  the  toilet  room.  This 
control  valve  to  set  6  feet  10  inches  from  the 
floor.  Tank  to  be  set  full  height  from  floor, 
leaving  12  inches  from  ceiling  to  top  of  tank. 
Discharge  pipe  from  tanks  to  urinals  to  be 
nickel  plated  with  suitable  nickel  plated  holders 
to  walls.  Three  urinals  to  constitute  a  unit  for 
a  No.  2   tank. 

Lavatories 

Lavatories  to  be  eciual  to  Crane  Co.'s  B-29."> 
vitreous  lavatory-,  fitted  with  1 '4  inch  nickel 
plated  brass  P  trap  with  cleanout.  N.  P.  brass 
waste  and  flange,  each  lavatory  to  be  fitted  with 
Plate  B-664  Triumph  .Junior  N.  P.  self-closing 
basin  cock  for  cold  water.  Tail  pieces  and  coup- 
lings shall  be  threaded  and  connected  to  Vi  inch 
N.  P.  supplies  to  wall,  and  provided  with  N.  P. 
brass  loose  key  compression  stop.  Hot  water 
cock  hole  to  lie  neatly  covered  with  a  nickel 
plated    cock    hole    cover. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Toilets 

To  be  equal  to  Crane  Co.'s  B-2392  Purus 
syphon  jet  closet  combination,  fitted  with  flush 
valve,  bowl  to  have  extended  lip  and  fitted  with 
never-split  serpentine  post  hinge  seat.  The 
flushing  device  must  be  of  non-water  by-pass 
construction  and  have  means  for  regulation  with- 
out dismantelling  valve,  or  the  necessity  of  such 
appliances  or  additional  valves.  These  combina- 
tions when  installed  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturer  to  give  a  full  water  seal  and  re- 
fill under  all  pressures.  The  operating  handle 
of  flush  valve  must  be  so  designed  that  the  water 
supply  to  closet  bowl  can  be  at  all  times  under 
the    control   of   the   user. 

Closet  bowl  to  have  full  round  way  passage 
and  constructed  so  as  to  pass  a  2!/5-inch  ball. 


Girls'   and  Women's  Toilets 

To  be  equal  to  Crane  B-2394  Purus  syphon 
jet  closet  combination,  fitted  with  flush  valve, 
bowl  to  have  raised  flushing  lip  and  fitted  with 
Crescent  post  hinge  seat.  The  flushing  device 
must  be  of  non-water  by-pass  construction  and 
have  means  for  regulation  without  disturbing 
valve,  or  the  necessity  of  such  appliances  or 
additional  valves.  These  combinations  when  in- 
stalled must  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 
to  give  a  full  water  seal  and  re-fill  under  all 
pressures.  The  operating  handle  of  flush  valve 
must  be  designed  that  the  water  supply  to  closet 
can    be    at    all    times    under    the    control    of    the 

Closet  bowl  to  have  full  round-way  passage 
and  constructed  so  as  to  pass  a  2'^'2-inch  ball. 

Where  flush  valves  are  specified  the  piping 
behind  toilets  must  be  2'/S  inches  diameter  and 
must  be  carefully  laid  out  by  plumber  so  that 
sufficient  water  will  be  delivered  to  flush 
properly. 


Kawneer  Is  the  Victor 

The  following  article,  published  in  the 
Xiles  (Michigan)  Daily  Sun  of  May  6th, 
and  headed  "Kawneer  Is  the  Victor,"  will 
lie  of  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  architects 
and  contractors: 

The  patent  suit  before  U.  S.  District  Court, 
.Southern  District  of  New  York,  of  the  Kawneer 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Niles  vs.  the  Zouri 
Drawn  MettI  Company  was  decided  a  short 
time  ago  in  favor  of  the  Kawneer  Manufactur- 
ing  Company. 

■The  Zouri  Company  failed  to  perfect  their 
appeal  in  this  case  and,  therefore,  the  Kaw- 
neer Manufacturing  Company  is  given  a  final 
decision    in    this    suit. 

The  Zouri  Company  asked  for  a  stay  in  ac- 
counting in  this  suit,  but  the  Court  has  refused 
to  grant  the  same;  and  .Tudge  Hand  yesterday 
handed  down  an  opinion  in  which  he  instructed 
the  Zouri  Company  to  deliver  their  books  to 
the  Master  of  the  Court  so  he  could  de- 
termine the  amount  of  damages  that  should  be 
paid  the  Kawneer  Company  for  infringement  of 
their  patents. 

In  this  settlement  it  is  said  the  Kawneer 
Company  will  not  only  be  entitled  to  the  profits 
the  Zouri  Company  has  made,  hut  also  the 
profits  of  their  agents,  and  to  receive  royalty 
from  the  merchant  who  has  used  their  store 
front.  The  Kawneer  Company  will  also  be  en- 
titled to  damages  which  they  have  sustained  in 
being  forced  to  meet  this  infringing  competition. 

This  division  is  said  to  be  final  and  a  settle- 
ment under  the  court's  ruling  is  the  next  step 
in  this  litigation,  which  has  extended  over  a 
long  period,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  patent 
suit    litigation. 

The  Kawneer  Manufacturing  Company  has 
l)epn  represented  throughout  this  litigation  by 
Wallace    R.    Lane   of   Chicago. 

The  litigation  with  the  Zouri  Company  began 
in  1912,  when  the  company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  a  style  of  store  front  that  the  Kaw- 
neer Company  deemed  an  infringement  of  patent 
and   suit   was   begun. 


Country  Residence 
Charles  Peter  Weeks,  Mutual  Bank 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  prepanng 
plans  for  the  country  house  with  garage 
and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  near 
Napa  for  Myrvin  Hollinger,  chief  cheir,- 
ist  for  the  Standard  Portland  Cement 
Coinpany.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
residence   is  $12,000. 
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iiM^i^uii  a 

OPAQUE 

FLAT  FINISH 

A  Flat,  Washable  Oil  Paint,  made  in 
soft  Kalsomine  tints — a  prac- 
;^„.  „*      tu  ^  •    ■c'  •     ,        ,  ^  ^"^^^  article  for  Walls,  Ceil- 

ings, etc.,  that  IS  Economical  and  Durable.    Agency  TaMM  &  NoLAN  CO'Shigh  grade  Var- 
nishes and  Finishes^  These  goods  are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  climate  of  this  Coast 

R.  IN.  NASOIN    &    COMPANY   ^   paiint    makers 

SANFRAic^sU''°^""°  ""^.J,^^^    FRANCISCO -"iZ?TKiE  STRrrx 

runiLAWU SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 


(Gloss)  (Flat) 

Not  justvvall  paint,  -  but  an  improved  principle  of  wall  painting 

^j^mill^  San-a-Cote,  the  wall  paint  you  can  really  scrub  with 

MBB^BL^    soap  and  hot  water. 

Vel-va-Cote,  the  flat  wall  paint  that  lasts  for  years. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
^      ,  ™E  BRININSTOOL   COMPANY,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

?il'so^"ne{l7:cllT^n''&  ?ones^°Sa  "^iTo'  !'a'l!fofnTa  ^'Ti,'T  .^^'r,  ^chut.  Paint  Co.,  Fresno,  Califor- 


l\  I  I  .KS  '-J-^^^  C^KAVEL  and 
l^irjriO  CRUSHED     ROCK 

I  wo  very  important  aggregates  that  insure  a  Reliable  Concrete  Mix. 
Auxiliary  Plant  now  under  Construction  — 
Matenal  m  storage  for  Immediate  Delivery 

California  Building  Material  Co. 

Phone.  Sutter  4845  500^  NEW  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^^  JE.yiiQUi                            mu  I  ILL 

^^H  A  CLAY  PRODUCT 

^Hi^  AND  THE 

^  Coming  Building  Material 

Phone  WRITE  NOW  to 

J'o^J^  DENISON  BLOCK  COMPANY 

920Forum  BIdg.  Sacramento,  CaL 
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Monumental  Bank  Buildings 

Hy  CHARl.lCS  I'Kl-lCR  \V1- KKS,   Arrhiirit  * 


No. 
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'MAT    an    opportunity    a    one-story    bank 
niildint^  affords  the  architect!   With  what 
a  thrill  is  the  commission  to  des'<;fn  such 
a  building  received. 

It  is  the  one  form  of  commercial  building  that 
permits — nay,  requires — a  monumental  treat- 
ment, and  permits  the  architect  to  laugii  in  tlie 
face  of  his  arch  enemy,  the  |)late  glass  show  win- 
dow. For  the  essential  character  of  a  bank  is 
that  it  be  substantial,  and  that  its  building  look 
substantial,  so  that  the  mental  impression  created 
in  the  depositor  is  that  of  absolute  stability  and 
infinite  endurance ;  and  what  can  l)etter  express 
these  qualities  than  much  masonry? 

The  greatest  joy  created  by  architectural  con- 
struction is  caused  by  these  qualities  because  they 
express  the  qualities  we  aim  for  in  ourselves — 
and  beheld  by  the  passerby,  they  create  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind  and  he  remembers  the 
location  of  such  a  building  when  requiring  a 
bank. 

This  type  of  building  then  not  only  makes 
for  fine  architecture,  but  for  good  banking  busi- 
ness, hence  the  one-story  bank  building  has  been  adopted  the  world  over  as 
the  best  type  per  se. 

At  times,  however,  conditions  arise  in  different  banking  institutions  tliat 
require  consideration  to  be  given  to  other  phases  of  the  subject,  and  then  it 
is — and  only  then — that  consideration  should  l)e  given  to  the  bank  in  the 
skyscraper. 

There  is  a  certain  sacrifice  made  in  the  im])ressi(in  created  in  tiie  pu!)lic 
mind  in  installing  a  bank  in  a  skyscraper — compared  with  its  neighbor  of  a 
single  story  it  becomes  of  the  second  class. 

This  is  due  to  its  being  only  one  of  many  occupants — a  bank  in  an  office 
building — whereas  what  it  should  be  to  become  of  the  first  class  is  a  l)ank 
building  with  offices  in  it.  But  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  d(j — to  design  a 
building  of  many  stories  so  that  it  has  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  bank 
building  and  so  that  the  offices  have  the  appearance  of  being  only  parts  of 
one  big  institution.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company's  building  in  \ew  York 
City,  by  York  &  Sawyer,  has  come  nearer  to  the  solution  of  such  a  problem 


than  anv  I  know. 

San  Francisco  Society  of  .\rchilecls 


and  the  San  Francisco  .-Vrchitcctural  Club. 
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MODEL,  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 
Albert  Pissis,  Architect 


ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NAIIONAL  BANK 
Albert  Pissis,  Architect 
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COLOW.WE.  SAl'I.XGS  U.\'JO.\  BA.\K  OF  SAX  FRAXCISCO 
BUSS  &  FAVILLE,  ARCHITECTS 


The  .hrliitcct  and  luigiiiccr 
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S.4yi.\C:>    UXIO.W    BANK    AND    JKUST   COMPANY   BUILDIXC 
Bliss  &•  FaviUe,  Architects 


The  conditions  requiring  a  bank  to  build  an  office  building  are  income 
on  investment  and  need  to  hold  centers  of  business  population  in  the  local- 
ity. Many  bankers  prefer  a  more  liquid  investment  than  improved  real 
estate  and  arc  willing  to  take  the  loss  on  income,  charging  it  to  advertising. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  investment,  expense,  etc., 
on  a  lot  SO.xlOO  feet  with  a  one-story  and  an  eight-story  building: 

One-Storv  Building. 

Cost  of  building   $110,000.00 

Cost  of  lot 135,000.00 


Total    investment    $245,000.00 
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MISSION   BRANCH,   GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND   LOAN  SOCIETY 
Herbert  A.  Schmid,  Architect 


HIBERNIA  BANK  BCILDINC,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Albert  Pissis,  Architect 
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DANIEL  BEST  BANK.   SAN  LEANDRO 
IV.  H.  WEEKS.  ARCHITECT 


The  .trchitcct  and  Ens^iueer 
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PEOPLES    BAWK.    SAXTA    CKUZ.    CALII-OKMA 
WILLIAM  H.  WEEKS.  ARCHITECT 
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The  .lirhitrci  and  Rii:;iiicer 
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COMJXEXTAL  BAXK  BUILDIXG.  SAX  hh.-iXtl:>LO.  CALIl-OhXIA 
John  Calcn  Howard,  Architect 
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FARMERS  AND   MERCHANTS  BANK   BUILDING,   LOS  ANGELES 
Morgan,    Walls  &  Morgan,  Architects 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,   MONROl'lA,   CALIFORNIA 
Parkinson  &  Bergstrom,  Architects 
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ENTR.LW  I:.    I!.l\l<    I  II-    r.l'RUK 
Albert  Pusis.  Architect 
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INTERIOR,  BANK  OF  EUREKA 
Albert  Pissis,  Architect 
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.IXK  OF  El'REK.I  .I.V/l  FLOOR  PL.-W 
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UHITTIER  SAVISG^  BASK.   i\  Hll  UEK 
T.  Beverly  Keim,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Architectural  Engine 


STATE  BANK  BUILDING,  SAN  PEDRO 
Edelman  &  Baniett.   Architects 


The  Architect  and  F.n^^iitcer 
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BLILL/I.XO  huK   IHb  SfKLLKhLS  IS  I  ERESTS.  i.-I.V  l-l<.l.\C  I  .SL  (} 
Macdonalil  6r  Applegarth,  Archiiecli 


Expenses  per  year $    S.lKXl.OO 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent 14.7(10.00 


Total  expense  per  year 


.$  19,700.00 


PASADESA  .\A7IV.\AL  BAXK  BCILUIXC,  PA-'iAUEXA.  CAL. 
Syhanus  B.  Marston,  Archilrcl 
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VAULTS  AND  MARBLE  CLOCK.  LOS  ANGELES  BANK   LNTERIOR 
Parkinson  &  Bergslrom,  Architects 

Eicht-Storv   Builuinc. 

Cost  of  building $225,000.00 

Cost  of  lot 135,000.0(1 

Total  investment   $360,000.00 

Expenses  per  year $  11,000.0) 

Interest  on  investment  at  6  per  cent 21,600.00 

$  32,600.00 
Income  from  offices — per  year  16,000.0<1 

Net  expense — per  year  $  16,600.0(1 

Difference  in  expense — per  year  3,l(X).0l) 

$  19,700.ai 
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INTERJOR  CAPITOL   NATIONAL    BANK.   .s.U.l.M.    <JA7..,wV 
John   I'.  Bennes,  Architect 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  the  income  represents  a  good  interest 
on  the  difference  in  in\estnient,  yet  the  actual  amount  of  money  to  he 
charged  to  advertising  is  not  great. 

This  point  about  advertising  is  not  imaginary.  The  difference  in  a])pcar- 
ance  of  substantial  wealth  between  a  one-story  bank  building  and  a  bank  in 
an  office  building  is  that  between  a  man  living  in  an  ajjartment  h<iuse  and 
one  owning  his  own  residence.  The  tenant  in  the  ai)artment  house  may 
even  own  the  building,  hut  no  one  knows  it  without  looking  it  up  in  the 
records. 

It  at  times  becomes  necessary  in  the  growth  of  a  young  city  to  hold  the 
business  population  in  an  established  district,  so  that  property  values  will 
not  decrease  and  the  patronage  of  a  bank  will  increase :  or  to  develop  bank- 
ing business  in  a  new  section,  offices  are  re(|uired.  When  sticii  occasions 
arise  then  it  is  that  a  banking  institution  is  justified  in  building  a  skyscraper 
home,  but  even  then  of  such  a  design  that  <ine  will  say,  witlioui  looking  at 
the  signs  on  the  door,  "This  is  a  bank  building." 
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INTERIOR    CAPITOL    NATIONAL    BANK,    SALEM,    OREGON 
John  V.  Bennes,  Architect 
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Architecture  of  the  Capitol  National  Bank,  Salem,  Ore. 

THE  Capitol  National  Bank  of  Salem.  Oreijon,  has  taken  a  new  departure 
in  bank  architecture,  the  style  hcint^-  an  a(lai)tation  of  the  earliest  classic 
Grecian — the  early  Doric  of  the  sixth  century  hef.ire  Ciirist. 

The  entablature  consists  of  the  architrave,  which  is  in  one  member.  The 
frieze  is  without  ornament,  as  is  the  cornice  above  it.  This  entablature  rests 
upon  clustered  Doric  pilasters,  from  which  also  spring  the  Roman  arches 
t\)rming;  the  broken  vaulted  ceilinsj.  The  long,  plain  ceiling  spaces  of  the 
middle  section  are  relieved  by  oblong  alcoves.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light in  six  .sections,  with  the  white  metal  l)or(lcr  in  (Ireek  key  design,  the 
interstices  of  which  furnish  ample  ventilation. 

The  floor  is  of  white  flint  tile.  The  walls  to  the  heii^ht  of  the  bank  fix- 
tures are  of  marble  with  mahogany  cornice,  the  base  ni  which  is  \'erde 
antique. 

The  work  has  all  been  done  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  upon  a  sub- 
structure of  channeled  steel  bars,  securely  anclu)red  to  and  braced  by  solid 
brick  walls.  No  wood  has  entered  into  its  construction  except  the  mahogany 
casements  and  fixtures.  .Ml  the  projections,  frames,  casings,  balustrade 
and  pilasters  are  of  cement  and  stucco,  built  u])  in  position  wherexer  it  was 
possible  for  templates  to  be  used.  Corners  of  entablatures  were  cast  on  the 
ground,  and  thoroughly  attached  to  and  incor])orated  with  the  solid  parts. 
As  tci  the  permanency  of  stucco  work,  James  Ferguson,  the  archaeologist, 
says:  "While  stone  and  marble  have  perished,  the  stucco  of  these  (the  Cal- 
cutta) vaults  still  remains  and  is  as  impressive  as  any  other  relic  of  ancient 
Rome." 

The  rear  section,  separated  by  the  classic  balustrade  of  the  Seventeenth 
centur}',  is  modern  and  up  to  date,  containing  the  vaults,  consultation  rooms, 
heating  plant  and  lavatories,  also  the  library  and  directors'  room  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  from  which  also  a  circular  stairway  reaches  the  supply  and 
storage  rooms  on  the  floor  above. 

John  v.  IJennes  of  Portland.  Ore.,  designed  the  bank  interior. 


Meerschaum  as  a  Building  Material 

Even  the  most  aesthetically  inclined  of  our  .American  millionaires  would 
hardly  consider  the  luxury  of  living  in  a  palace  Inuh  of  meerschaum  as 
within  the  range  of  their  fortunes,  yet  there  are  many  unjiretentious  houses 
of  this  material  in  the  Spanish  town  of  X'allecas,  near  Madrid,  where  a 
coarse  variety  of  this  substance  is  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Moroccans,  just  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  find  that  still  another  va- 
riety of  meerschaum  lathers  freely  and  they  use  it,  perhaps  sparingly,  as 
a  substitute  for  soap. 

The  chips  and  sawdust  of  the  meerschaum  ])ipe  factories  make  an  excel- 
lent cleaning  powder  for  removing  stains  from  costly  fabrics.  An  inferior 
pipe  is  also  made  from  these  scraps,  the  fragments  being  bound  together 
with  some  solution  and  then  molded  into  blocks. 

Meerschaum  is  found  in  Greece  and  in  Ilrubschitz.  Moravia,  as  well  as  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Penn.sylvania,  South  Carolina  and  in 
the  upper  Gila  valley,  near  Silver  Lake,  N.  M.— Exchange. 
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Silhouette  of  Palazzo   Vecchio.  Florence 
From  a  drawing  by  H,  G,  Simpson 
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Tlw   Cathedral,   nurham,   England 


The  Skyline  of  San  Francisco— An  Opportunity* 

r.y   HORACE  G.   SIMPSOX.   .\rcliilect  + 

WHO  that  has  traveled  abroad  and  has  viewed  the  hill-towns  of  the  Old 
World  with  their  wonderful  silhouettes  can  fail  to  be  impressed, 
upon  returning  to  San  Francisco,  with  the  opportunity  which  we 
ha\e  here?  Who,  having  seen  Amboise,  and  Chinon,  and  Azay-le-Rideau. 
l)ut  is  pained  by  the  vast  unlovely  bulk  of  the  buildings  which  are  robbing 
our  liills  of  their  native  beauty  and  putting  nothing  of  luan-niade  beauty  to 
take  its  place?  To  such  it  must  be  evident  that  we  have  lost  and  are  losing 
an  asset  of  beauty  and  of  civic  distinction  such  as  few  cities  possess,  it 
seems  to  nie  that  altogether  too  mucii  talk  is  spent  upon  our  natural  advan- 
tages and  too  little 
upon  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  are  going  to 
do  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance them.  An  un- 
lovely town  on  a  fea- 
tureless srte  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  upon  such 
a  site  as  San  Fran- 
cisco's it  is  a  crime — 
"it  is  worse  than  a 
crime  ;  it  is  a  blunder." 
Is  there  no  lesson 
that  we  may  learn 
from  such  noble  ex- 
amples as  Durham  ;  ,,  , ., 

•The    illuslralions   shown   are   taken    from    .\Ir.    Simpson's    collLtlion    o£    European    photo 
from   special   views  of   San   Francisco   buildings. 

tOf  Wood  &  Simpson,  Architects,  San   Francisco. 
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Cathedral  towering  above 
the  water  upon  its  cliff? — 
or  Lincoln,  whose  majes- 
tic bulk  dominates  the 
plain  for  miles  around? 
Or,  to  turn  to  lesser  mon- 
uments, may  we  not  draw 
inspiration  from  the  ex- 
quisite, dainty  slenderness 
of  Trinity  College  spire  at 
Cambridge  or  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  St.  John's  at 
Oxford  and  of  the  Cas- 
tello    San    Angelo    at  chateau  and  To-a'u.   ';,,;,,»<,• 

Rome?     Is  there  nothing 

in  the  silhouette  of  Florence,  with  its  famous  towers  and  domes  outlined 
against  the  sky,  which  may  arouse  us  from  our  complacency  to  realize  how 
fast  opportunit)'  is  slipping  from  our  grasp?  I  can  imagine  already  the 
remark  that  the  examples  cited  are  not  suited  to  modern  conditions  nor 
subject  to  the  requirement  of  investment  returns.  Stupidity  and  avarice 
are  alwa3's  entrenching  themselves  behind  those  investment  returns  and 
making  them  the  "goat"  for  every  crime.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  old  cities 
of  Europe  somehow  worried  along  and  evaded  the  clutches  of  bankruptcy, 
in  spite  of  their  possession  and  enjoyment  of  beauty?  May  not  we  do  as 
much  with  the  aid  of  our  vaunted  "American  push,"  "efficiency,"  "organized 
effort,"  etc.,  which  are  the  occasion  of  so  much  complacency  and  self-con- 
gratulation among  us?     And  in  these  davs  when  civic  distinction  is  be- 


Chilteaii  Asay-lc-Ridc 


ginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  business  asset  of  cities,  is  it  "good  business"  to  let 
the  natural  attraction  of  our  varied  and  extensive  skyline  be  buried  under  the 
awkward  bulk  of  monstrosities  whose  only  excuse  is  revenue  ?  Are  we  so  enslaved 
to  the  production  of  revenue  that  we  may  not  enjoy  beauty  or  create  it?    Or  is 
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Silhouelie   of    Tom, 


l)eaiity  so  fatal  tu  revenue 
iliat  tlie  two  may  not  exist 
I'ljetlier?  Just  now  we 
are  much  cnf^rossed  in  the 
iliscussion  of  luiropcan 
militarism,  of  whether  tiie 
state  exists  for  the  jieople 
or  the  ])eo])le  for  tlie  state. 
1-et  us  turn  for  the  mo- 
ment to  our  own  case  and 
question  whetiier  business 
exists  to  serve  the  people, 
or  the  people  to  serve 
business. 

Let  no  one  imasjine.  however,  that  anythinf;^  im])ractical  or  extravajjant 
is  proposed — indeed,  we  already  have  many  exami)les  which  actually  are 
effecting  the  needed  embellishment  of  the  city's  skyline.    The  I'erry  Tower 
is  unquestionably  of  these,  serving,  as  it  does,  to  mitigate  the  sordid  monot- 
ony of  our  water  front.     Further  up  town  the  Hobart  l)uilding  has  done  a 
similar  service  for  the  central  business  section.     Its  strong  and  graceful 
contour  and  the  variety 
and     interest     of     its      , 
forms  are  a  positive  de- 
light to  the  eye.     And 
in  the  civic  center  the 
noble  dome  of  the  City 
Hall   is  conferring  dis- 
tinction    and     interest 
upon    a    section  of    the 
city  which,  visibly,  had 
need  of  them.    Our  late 
lamented  "Jewel  City" 
was    also    replete    with 
beautiful  silhouettes 
of  almost  inexhaustible  variety,  whose  destruction  fills  us  with  regret. 

It  should  be  noted,  howe\er.  that  these  successful  examples  are  upon 
flat  laud  and  therefore  they  do  not  represent  our  most  difficult  problem  nor 
the  one  which  is  most  frequent  in  a  hilly  city  like  San  Francisco.  Also 
most  of  the   favorable  instances   referred   to  set  upon  comparatively  low 

ground   and    therefore   do 
^  '  not    figure    conspicuously 

in  a  general  view  of  the 
city,  while  the  ponderous 
ungraceful  masses  which 
oppress  Xob  Hill  and  the 
untidy  dilai)idation  which 
infests  Telegraph  Hill 
have  a  ])rominence  which 
is  unfortunate  and  unjust. 
Let  those  who  would 
advance  the  plea  of  eco- 
nomic necessity  reflect 
EmianA  that    the    ugliness    which 
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we  may  abolish  is  the  re- 
sult, not  of  economy,  nor 
of  necessity,  but  of  stu- 
pidity and  public  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  when  once  the 
tide  of  public  demand  sets 
in  the  direction  of  build- 
ings more  graceful  and 
more  gracefully  adapted 
to  their  sites,  those  of  the 
old  order  will  go  their 
way  to  oblivion  and  de- 
struction,  as   such   things 


.  ^t$i^ 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England 
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Hobart    B„ildi„g.    San    Fr,i,>,  m 
Willis  Polk  &■  Co.,  ArchilccU 
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A    Glimpse   of   Flon-ncc,    Italy,    from    the  St.  rctcrs.  Home,  from  the  Vatican  Garden 

Boboli  Garden 
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inevitably  must.  It  is  but 
another  instance  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest." 
Would  it  not  be  better 
business  policy  to  build 
so  that  this  journey  to 
the  scrap  heap  might  be 
postponed?       Would     it 


St.   John's   College.    Oxford.    England 


Castello    S.    Angela,    Rome 

not  be  wiser  civic  policy 
to  acquire  beauty  and 
distinction  which  were 
so  obvious  that  "boost- 
ing" would  be  unneces- 
sary?— a  charm  so  real 
that  we  might  truly  say, 
"We  don't  have  to  prove 
it — we  admit  it." 


Caesar  Would  Like  New  York 

Julius  Caesar  would  feel  at  home  in  New  York,  as  New  Yorkers  think. 
Not,  according  to  reports  from  there,  because  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  in 
the  temples  and  altars  along  the  Great  White  Way,  not  because  of  the 
Croesuses  there,  or  Roosevelt  the  ex-consul,  but  because  of  the  many  archi- 
tectural reminders  along  the  thoroughfares. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  ancient  Rome  in 
several  New  York  streets :  The  colonnade  of  the  new  postoffice,  with  its 
full  score  of  great  columns,  worthy  of  Rome  at  its  height ;  this  colonnade 
has  been  carried  out  with  a  classic  severity  and  correctness  which  would 
doubtless  have  won  high  praise  from  Roman  critics ;  the  colonnade  before 
the  new  municipal  building  would  have  looked  well  facing  the  Roman 
forum;  the  facade  of  a  great  bank  on  Broad  street  and  a  familiar  block  on 
Lafayette  place  hold  the  same  suggestion ;  the  doorways,  windows  and 
other  details  of  many  modern  office  buildings  have  been  so  closely  copied 
from  famous  Roman  originals  that  a  citizen  of  ancient  Rome  would  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  such  surroundings. 

The  circular,  or  elliptical  court  house,  a  massive  structure,  at  least  might 
suggest  the  coliseum  to  Caesar;  and  the  Broadway  policemen,  standing  like 
Roman  senators,  would  add  verisimilitude. — Improvement  Bulletin. 
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Housing  in  England  after  the  War* 

By  J.  A.  LOVAT-FRASl'.k.  M.  A..  I.I..  n. 

WlllLl'l  it  is  essential  that  the  ijrincipal  cnerj^ies  of  the  nation  at  the 
|)resent  time  should  he  jjiven  to  the  task  of  carryinjj;  to  a  successful 
end  the  titanic  stru;;i;le  in  which  we  are  enj^ajredi  it  is  also  inijiortant 
that  thoUi,fht  should  now  he  devoted  to  the  prohlems  which  will  arise  wiien 
the  war  is  concluded.  The  country  has  had  to  pay  very  dearly  in  men  and 
money  for  its  unpreparedness  for  the  contest  with  (lennany.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  us  to  make  some  preparation  for  the  unprecedented  conditions 
which  will  arise  when  the  i)resent  war  is  finished.  When  the  great  struggle 
with  Xapoleon  came  to  an  end  in  1813  there  was  a  i)rolonged  jjcriod  of  the 
most  acute  distress.  ( )ne  of  the  best  accounts  of  what  hai)i)ene(l  is  contained 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novel  of  "Coningshy."  When  the  ])eace  came,  says 
Lord  IJeaconsfield,  the  peojile  found  themselves  without  guides.  'I'liey  v>eni 
to  the  ministry:  they  asked  to  be  guided.  What  did  the  ministry  do?  asks 
Lord  r.eaconsfield.  They  fell  into  a  panic.  There  must  l)e  no  panics  after 
this  war.  The  situation  must  be  iirepared  for.  and.  if  it  is  ])re])ared  for.  its 
evils  may  he  mitigated  and  to  a  large  extent  neutralized,  .\bove  all.  we 
owe  a  debt  of  honor  to  our  soldiers,  many  of  whom  have  iniselfishly  sacri- 
ficed position  and  jirospects  to  assist  their  country,  and  that  debt  of  honor 
must  be  fulfilled  by  the  government  and  country  they  have  served.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  their  self-sacrifice  is  not  rewarded  l)y  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress and  destitution. 

Among  the  most  pressing  ])rol)lems  that  will  ha\e  to  he  faced  after  the 
war  is  that  of  unemployment.  .At  the  jjresent  time  there  is  no  unemi)loy- 
ment.  The  withdrawal  of  several  millions  of  men  from  the  labor  market 
has  exhausted  the  normal  margin  of  unem])loyed.  The  peoi)le  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  em])loymeni  by  the  w'ar.  like  the  men  in 
the  building  trade,  have  been  absorbed  elsewhere.  The  government  itself 
is  employing  a  gigantic  number  of  both  men  and  women.  The  result  of  all 
this  has  been  to  jiroduce  a  semblance  of  great  i)rosperity.  but  it  is  a  sem- 
blance only  and  utterly  unreal.  We  are  living  on  the  principle  of  the  |)eo])le 
of  the  island  in  (lilbert  and  Sullivan's  ojjera.  who  sui)|)orted  themselves  by 
taking  in  one  another's  washing.  The  produce  of  a  \ast  amount  of  the  indus- 
try now  being  carried  on  is  wholly  unfruitfid.  Its  object  is  not  the  crea- 
tion, but  the  destruction  of  wealth.  It  is  not  increasing,  but  <lei)leting  our 
capital.  The  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  is  our  capital  being  exhausted. 
The  greater  the  exhaustion  of  cajtital.  the  more  i)rofound  and  the  more 
prolonged  will  he  the  depressiwn  after  the  war.  and  the  slower  and  more 
painful  our  recovery. 

The  unemployment  problem  will  he  accentuated  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  by  several  important  factors,  h'irstly.  the  abnormal  activity  in  fac- 
tories and  yards  engaged  in  producing  war  materials  will  come  to  an  end. 
The  government  will  terminate  the  |)resent  excessive  exjjenditure  as  sr)on 
as  they  can.  The  high  wages  now  being  |)aid  will  be  stojjped.  and  many 
people  will  find  themselves  out  of  work,  while  those  in  work  will  receive 
less  remuneration.  Secondly,  the  demobilization  of  the  army  will  tlood  the 
labor  market  with  men  wanting  work.  t)ne  does  not  know  how  large  an 
army  will  have  to  be  retained  after  the  war.  but.  in  any  case,  a  huge  num- 
ber of  men  will  be  released.  Thirdly,  the  large  number  of  women,  who 
have  been  doing  men's  work,  will  make  the  i)roblem  more  difficult.     If  re- 
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tained  they  will  keep  men  out  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  If  dismissed 
they  will  accentuate  the  unemployment  problem. 

The  result  of  these  factors  will  be  that  a  period  of  unsettlement  and  dis- 
location will  ensue  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Mr.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree,  who  contributed  an  able  article  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  October  last  on  "Home  Problems  After  the  War,"  thinks  that 
this  period  of  unsettlement  and  uncertainty  will  last  for  only  a  few  months, 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  feverish  activity.  In  this  he  is  probablj' 
correct.  The  nations  who  have  been  affected  by  the  war  will  be  eagerly 
repairing  its  ravages,  manufacturers  will  w^ant  to  renew  their  depleted 
stocks.  France,  Belgium,  Russia  and  Serbia  will  be  rebuilding  their  ruined 
towns.  Ship  owners  will  want  to  replace  the  ships  they  have  lost.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  long  this  period  of  activity  will  last,  but  Mr.  Rown- 
tree thinks  it  will  not  continue  for  more  than  three  or  four  years  at  most. 

After  this  period  of  activity  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a  long  period 
of  depression.  The  world  will  be  so  much  poorer.  Millions  and  millions  of 
capital  will  have  been  lost  through  the  destruction  of  property,  the  stoppage 
of  trade,  the  withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  productive  industry,  the 
premature  death  and  disablement  of  innumerable  others.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  will  be  very  acute,  unless  the  government  acquire  a  mastery 
of  the  position.  How,  then,  can  the  unemployment  problem  be  dealt  with, 
not  only  during  the  period  of  depression  after  the  period  of  activity,  but 
during  the  brief  transitional  period  immediately  after  the  war  is  ended? 

The  first  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowntree  is  one  that  especially  inter- 
ests those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  movement.  He  proposes  that  employment  should  be  provided 
by  the  building  of  working  class  houses.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  grave 
shortage  of  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge,  in  his  article  in  the  Year  Book  of  this  Association,  expresses  the  view 
that  the  shortage  is  at  least  400,000.  He  also  quotes  Mr.  Shelton  of  \ot- 
tingham — a  leading  authority — who  states  that,  in  addition  to  this  shortage 
1.500  to  1,600  new  houses  are  required  to  meet  the  normal  growth  of  popu- 
lation every  week.  Further,  every  week  600  new  houses  are  required  to 
replace  worn-out  dwellings  or  to  mitigate  overcrowding  in  congested  areas. 
The  position  has  been  greatly  worsened  by  the  almost  complete  stoppage 
of  house  building  during  the  war.  In  the  interests  of  health,  of  morality,  of 
national  well-being,  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  workers  especially  on 
a  gigantic  scale  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  South 
Wales. 

The  provision  of  those  much-needed  dwellings  would  give  a  vast  amount 
of  employment,  and  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  further  this  object. 
Everyone  who  has  given  the  most  cursory  attention  to  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  working  classes  realizes  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  must  be  done 
by  public  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  public  authorities  to  prepare  their 
schemes,  and  make  their  plans  now.  Xow  is  the  time  to  resolutely  face  the 
task  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the  workers.  "An  evil,"  says  a  great  thinker, 
"ceases  to  be  an  evil  from  the  moment  in  which  we  begin  to  combat  it." 
In  preparing  for  a  great  house-building  movement  after  the  war,  the  coun- 
tr\'  will  be  at  once  fighting  the  unemployment  problem  and  combating  the 
housing  one.  Public  utility  societies  and  co-partnership  schemes  should  be 
encouraged.  Public  authorities  should  acquire  land  and  lease  sites  to  bodies 
which  will  undertake  the  erection  of  dwellings.  Town  planning  schemes 
should  be  prepared  now,  so  that  building  and  urban  development,  when 
the}'  take  place,  will  be  on  sound  lines.    The  government  should  be  pressed 
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tu  urt;c  Idcal  amliuiilio  to  prepare  tnwii  planning;  mIiciir's  and  sluuihl  >iaic 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  assist  alter  the  war.  Tiiey  should  tr\  to  make 
tlie  Town  I'lanning  Act  a  reality. 

Closely  allied  to  the  work  of  jirovidinf,'  houses  is  that  of  cleansint;  shims 
and  making:  roads.  Mr.  Rowntree  su^s^'ests  hotii  of  those  objects  as  means 
of  providing  employment,  and  the  sui^^oestion  will  probably  appeal  strongly 
to  supporters  of  the  town  planning  movement.  Another  means  of  em|)l()v- 
ment  which  would  also  have  our  supjxirt  is  tiie  work  of  afforestation,  which 
w(nild  engage  a  very  large  number  of  men.  If  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  area 
of  eight  and  a  half  million  of  acres,  which  the  Royal  Commission  on  .\tTor- 
estation  in  the  United  Kingdom  reported  as  suitable  for  the  purjjose,  were 
planted,  it  is  estimated  that  over  2.^,000  men  would  be  re(|uired  during  four 
winter  months.  Several  corporations  have  undertaken  the  work  of  affores- 
tation on  a  small  scale  with  great  success,  and  the  nation  should  undertake 
it  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  most  healthy  and  in  many  ways  attractive  work, 
and  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer  by  the  addition  to  its  industrial  ])o])ula- 
tion  of  (say)  50,000  families  supported  by  afforestation.  This  work  is  but 
part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  development  of  our  whole  national  re- 
sources. For  every  tree  cut  down,  two  should  be  planted  in  its  place.  We 
should  follow  in  this  country  the  e.xample  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
United  States,  who  appointed  a  National  Resources  Commission,  which 
has  done  valuable  work  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the  development 
and  preventing  the  waste  of  national  resources. 

Other  means  of  providing  employment  for  the  workers  might  be  sug- 
gested, but  my  object  has  been  to  put  forward  remedies  for  unemployment 
which  more  especially  appeal  to  those  associated  with  our  movement.  The 
important  matter  is  that  definite  schemes  should  be  formulated,  and  that  a 
policy  of  drift  and  laissez-faire  should  be  avoided.  As  Mr.  Rowntree  says, 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  a  man  has  been  in  regular  work  who 
scarcely  knew"  before  what  regular  work  meant.  His  character  and  iihysitpie 
have  improved.  He  is  a  better  man — a  national  asset  instead  of  a  national 
liability."  If  this  war  has  brought  any  advantages,  they  must  be  retained 
and  made  permanent.  We  must  not  go  back  when  peace  is  declared  ;  we 
must  go  forward.  A  resolute  handling  of  the  unemployment  problem  will 
help  to  promote  this  advance. 


Homes  No  Longer  Complete  Without  a  Garage 

Fifty  years  ago  nearly  every  gentleman  who  could  afford  a  Imrse  had 
one,  and  outside  of  congested  centers  there  was  a  stable  in  connection  with 
most  residences.  Society  is  returning  by  another  lane  with  a  different 
vehicle  to  that  same  state  of  mind,  and  real  estate  developers  and  investors 
must  take  that  fact  into  their  calculations.  Even  if  a  buyer  does  not  wish 
to  keep  a  car,  he  will  be  wise  if  he  looks  ahead  to  the  time  when  he  may 
possibly  wish  to  market  his  property  quickly,  for  the  public  taste  in  this 
direction  is  certain  to  extend  and  continue  indefinitely,  because  the  auto- 
mobile combines  both  utility  and  pleasure,  the  same  as  the  horse. 

The  automobile,  in  a  word,  has  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  part  of 
the  home  life.  Nearly  every  man  who  thinks  of  having  a  house  of  his  own 
includes  a  garage  in  his  thoughts.  The  city  ])lanner  or  landscajje  architect 
who  does  not  make  a  place  for  it  in  his  scheme  is  behind  the  limes. —  Im- 
provement Bulletin. 
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Spanning  San  Francisco  Bay  with  Suspension  Bridge* 

As  an  indirect  result  cii  the  i'anaina-l'ai-ilic  Mx]K)siti<)n  the  cinnincreial 
(irganizatioiis  of  San  [■"rancisco  and  the  ICast  ISay  cities  are  now  work- 
int;  on  the  preliminary  steps  towards  tlie  construction  of  a  hridjje  over 
San  I'Vancisco  Hay.  Tiiis  has  come  about  in  the  followin;j^  way,  writes 
Harlan  D.  Miller,  C.  1-"...  in  the  Oakland  Tribune.  The  IC.xjiosition  drew  to 
San  l-'rancisco  eng:ineers  from  all  over  the  world  and  at  the  time  of  the 
International  F.ngineerinjj  Congress  there  were  more  eminent  engineers  in 
San  l-'rancisco  than  had  ever  gathered  together  in  one  city  before.  .\t  that 
time  several  ot  these  \isiting  engineers,  from  jirominent  l'"astern  firms  of 
consulting  engineers,  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  bridge  across 
the  bay  and  many  started  inde])endently  studying  on  the  ])rol)lem.  i-'ach 
firm  worked  out  a  design  for  a  bridge. 

In  January  of  this  year  all  met  together  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  by 
combining  the  best  of  each  others'-  jilans  they  perfected  a  design  which 
was  both  efficient  and  economical  and  which  had  the  very  superior  ad- 
vantage of  ha\ing  been  checked  independently  by  three  firms  of  engineers, 
a  most  unusual  feature  but  one  of  great  advantage  in  a  bridge  of  this  mag- 
nitude. I'robably  no  such  efficient  ]irocess  of  checking  of  ])reliminary  plans 
was  ever  done  before. 

In  these  studies  for  a  bridge  all  of  these  engineers  very  soon  learned 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  a  bridge  could  not  be  built  and  it 
seemed  very  strange  that  such  progressive  cities  as  San  i'rancisco  and  Oak- 
land should  have  been  satisfied  so  long  with  such  slow  and  inadeipiate 
transportation  facilities  between  these  two  big  centers. 

At  this  meeting  in  Cleveland  these  engineers  formed  the  .\ssociated 
r>ridge  Engineers  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Hridge.  The  firms  thus 
associated  are  Wilbur  J.  Watson  &  Company,  consulting  engineers,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  William  Russell  Davis,  consnlting  engineer,  .\lbany,  X.  Y ..  and 
Harlan  D.  Miller,  bridge  engineer,  Xew  York  Cit\'.  Having  i^erfected  their 
l)lans  they  sent  Harlan  D.  .Miller  of  .\cvv  "N'ork  to  San  I'rancisco  to  ])resent 
their  ])lans  to  the  people. 

In  considering  the  location  for  the  bridge  these  dififerent  engineers  had 
each  independently  decided  upon  the  same  route.  liefore  deciding  upon  the 
site,  however,  all  possible  points  of  crossing  the  bay  were  considered, 
but  the  route  chosen  stands  out  consiiicuously  as  the  only  feasible  location. 

Anv  bridge  across  the  bay  shoidd  ])roperly  be  on  the  shortest  line  be- 
tween the  business  centers  of  the  two  sides  of  the  bay  and  that  is  exactly 
where  the  bridge  has  been  located — that  is,  the  shortest  route  between 
Third  and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Oakland  City  Hall. 

The  bridge  was  not  i)Ut  in  this  location,  however,  primarily  because  it  is 
the  shortest  route,  but  because  the  water  is  very  shallow  and  the  current 
is  very  small  at  the  spot.  The  greatest  dei^th  of  water  is  only  TiO  feet  and 
the  average  depth  is  not  half  that.  This  is  a  very  nominal  de])th  for  bridge 
work.  The  government  records  oi  currents  and  tide  taken  at  the  location 
of  the  bridge  sht)vv  that  because  of  the  wide  exi)anse  and  the  shallow  water 
the  currents  never  exceed  three  miles  an  hour.  .Such  a  current  presents  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  piers. 

Moreover,  the  location  of  the  bridge  is  such  that  it  comes  into  the  .San 
Francisco  shore  beyond  the  last  important  pier.     Practically  none  of  the 

•This  is  the  third  |>lan  deviscil  in  recent  years  for  improving  lr.Tnsportation  facilities  lietwecn  .San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  Cities.  The  first  scheme  was  suggested  years  ago  by  F.  W.  Filzpalrick  and  pro- 
vided for  a  tube  or  tunnel  to  be  constructed  under  the  bay.  The  second  plan  was  outlined  in  this 
magazine   in   .Spril.    1913,  and  provided  for  a  suspension  bridge  along  lines  somewhat   similar  to  the  plan 

described  herewith. 
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present  shipping  of  the  bay  would  have  to  pass  the  bridge.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, the  bridge  would  be  high  enough  to  provide  for  all  future  shipping 
beyond  it. 

In  studying  the  various  routes  the  Goat  Island  route  was  quickly  found 
to  be  impracticable  for  the  following  reasons :  From  an  economical  stand- 
point it  would  form  an  obstruction  across  the  main  entrance  to  the  bay.  It 
would  require  a  long  travel  on  the  Oakland  side  to  get  to  its  starting  point, 
as  the  terminal  would  be  at  Emeryville.  The  San  Francisco  terminal  would 
be  on  Telegraph  Hill,  a  long  distance  from  the  business  and  shopping  cen- 
ter. It  would  be  nearly  two  miles  longer  from  center  to  center  of  cities 
than  the  route  decided  upon.  Then,  too,  the  point  of  landing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  on  a  hill,  which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  access  for  vehicles.  It 
would  require  the  government's  consent  to  the  use  of  Goat  Island,  which 
])r()bably,  in  this  day  of  preparedness,  could  never  be  obtained.  One  attempt 
at  trying  to  get  such  a  bill  through  the  United  States  Congress  had  already 
failed.  Also  from  an  engineering  standpoint  the  obstacles  seem  insur- 
mountable. The  very  deepest  part  of  the  bay  is  between  Goat  Island  and 
San  F"ranciscn.  the  bay  being  three  times  as  deep  at  this  point  as  at  the 
location  decided  upon.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration,  as  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  foundation  work  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  the  tide  currents  are  so 
swift  that  even  were  a  suitable  foundation  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
which  is  unlikely,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  build  piers  capable  of 
supporting  a  bridge  of  a  type  that  would  be  required  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  that  point  and  would  necessitate  engineering  construction  of  a  type 
which  had  never  been  attempted  before,  so  that  such  a  bridge  could  only 
be  built  at  a  tremendous  cost.  But  even  were  the  great  obstacles  overcome 
of  getting  the  government's  consent  to  the  use  of  Goat  Island  and  the  War 
Dejjartment's  approval  of  the  location  obtained  and  the  great  engineering 
difficulties  overcome,  it  would  be  many  years  before  the  bridge  could  be 
comjileted  and  there  are  no  advantages  to  offset  these  many  and  almost 
insurmountable  disadvantages.  So  the  route  chosen  stands  out  conspicu- 
ouslv  as  the  only  feasible  location.  By  glancing  at  the  accompanying  plan 
it  is  seen  that  the  bridge  starts  near  the  foot  of  Second  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  lands  in  Oakland  at  First  and  .Adeline  streets,  crossing  the  Oak- 
land estuary  about  half  way  out  on  the  .Alameda  mole. 

.At  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the  bridge  the  overland  passenger  trains 
would  go  directlv  down  King  street  and  back  into  a  union  terminal  at  Third 
and  Townsend. 

The  suburban  cars  would  enter  a  subway  and  go  up  Second  street  to 
Market  to  a  subway  loop  at  Market  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

The  approach  to  the  bridge  for  vehicular  traffic  would  start  near  Second 
and  lirannan  streets. 

This  point  of  landing  for  the  San  P'rancisco  terminal  has  many  distinct 
advantages,  for  by  going  u])  to  Third  and  Market  and  making  that  the 
terminal  for  all  suburban  traffic  it  lands  the  people  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness and  shopping  district.  Many  people  will  not  only  be  saved  the  time 
now  required  to  get  from  the  ferry  building  to  their  place  of  business,  but 
they  will  be  saved  a  car  fare. 

.Also  bv  having  a  large  subway  loop  around  several  blocks  with  a  dozen 
or  more  entrances  in  the  heart  of  the  city  it  will  avoid  the  great  and  growing 
congestion  at  the  ferry  building  and  in  lower  Market  street,  as  well  as  being 
of  great  convenience  to  the  public. 

Bv  landing  near  the  present  Third  and  Townsend  station  the  great  c.\- 
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pense  of  acquiriiii;-  lar.ne  new  areas  l(ir  terminals  and  vards  is  avoided 
and  what  new  property  is  recpiired  for  storaj^e  of  trains,  etc.,  can  be  secured 
at  relatively  small  expense  l)ecause  the  land  values  at  this  district  are  small. 
At  the  Oakland  terminal  the  l)rids;e  crosses  the  Oakland  estuarv  witli  a 
long  span  bascule  bridge  at  a  very  high  elevation  so  that  it  will 'offer  no 
oi)struction  to  shipping.  The  location  of  this  crossing  over  the  estuary  is 
such  that  it  permits  of  long,  easy  grades  t)n  either  side,  so  that  the  bridge 
can  be  placed  at  such  a  height  that  practically  all  shipping  can  pass  under- 
neath it.  From  the  estuary  the  approach  goes  to  I'irst  and  .Adeline  streets 
along  city  property. 

.\n  important  point  which  must  be  considered  in  a  structure  of  this  kind 
IS  the  handling  of  the  traveling  public  at  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to 
themselves  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  proposed  route  is 
ideal  in  this  respect,  for  the  entire  structure  could  be  completed  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  present  traffic  and  when  completed  the  subur- 
ban electric  companies  of  the  East  Hay  cities  could  divert  their  trains 
to  the  bridge  without  disarranging  their  present  systems. 

The  trains  for  Alameda  will  leave  the  bridge  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  .\lameda  mole  and  there  will  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  suburban 
system  of  that  city. 

The  Southern  Pacific  trains  coming  from  i'.erkcley  will  all  cuntiuuc  to 
])ass  the  Oakland  Sixteenth  street  station  as  at  i)resent,  going  directly  to 
the  bridge.  The  Southern  Pacific  Oakland  trains  would  leave  Seventh  street 
at  Adeline  street  and  go  straight  to  the  approach  to  the  bridge.  .Ml  Key 
Route  trains  would  go  down  Poplar  street  to  the  bridge  instead  of  going 
out  to  Key  Route  mole.  So  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  location 
of  the  bridge  is  such  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  present  systems 
of  either  the  Key  Route  or  the  Southern  Pacific  and  that  these  companies 
can  divert  all  of  their  trains  over  the  bridge  with  jiractically  no  change. 

The  route  decided  upon  was  chosen  because :  'i"he  water  is  shallow :  the 
currents  are  small :  it  is  beyond  present  shi])iiing  of  the  bay ;  it  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  the  two  business  centers  ;  a  bridge  can  easily  be  built  in 
this  location  w'hich  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department  and 
provide  all  facilities  for  passing  of  ships.  The  San  Francisco  teriuinal.  at 
Third  and  Market,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Tt 
would  require  no  legislative  action  by  the  L'nited  States  ("io\ernment.  The 
value  of  the  land  required  in  San  Francisco  for  storage  and  terminals  is  rela- 
tively small.  It  would  cause  a  minimum  of  interference  and  change  in|)res- 
ent  suburban  systems  of  the  East  Uay  cities.  It  would  relieve  the  present 
congestion  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  It  would  save  time  and  a  car  fare 
in  San  Francisco  for  many  of  the  passengers.  It  would  greatly  im])rovc  the 
facilities  for  handling  overland  passengers.  It  provides  easy  access  at  both 
terminals  for  all  vehicular  traffic.  .And,  \ery  ini()ortantly,  a  bridge  could  be 
built  at  this  location  for  much  less  than  at  any  other  ])oint  and  in  less  time. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  bridge  to  the  entire 
district,  let  him  study  conditions  in  other  places  where  bridges  have  replaced 
ferries.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  either  Xew  York  or  P.rooklyn  wpnld  now 
exist  without  the  Brooklyn  bridge  or  that  they  could  find  a  single  person  in 
either  Xew  York  or  Brooklyn  who  would  say  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  bridge  removed? 

Xot  only  is  that  bridge  a  necessity  to  these  cities,  but  they  are  building 
new  bridges  across  the  river  as  fast  as  they  can,  .so  that  now  tbi-v  h;i\  .•  four 
bridges. 
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Or  can  anyone  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  St.  Louis  would  consider  for  one  minute  the  closing  of  the 
Eads  bridge  and  going  back  to  the  slow  and  inadequate  ferries? 

The  proposed  San  Francisco-Oakland  bridge  is  similar  to  this  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis,  because  that  was  also  a  toll  bridge 
and  it  quickly  paid  for  itself  in  tolls  collected.  If  the  St.  Louis  bridge  is 
used  as  an  example,  and  it  can  be,  because  the  conditions  of  travel  are  very 
similar  and  the  same  increase  in  traffic  is  assumed,  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  bridge  would  pay  for  itself  in  eight  years. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  people  will  be  able  to 
get  an  express  train  from  the  center  of  one  city  to  the  center  of  the  other, 
leaving  every  two  minutes,  and  thus  avoid  the  delay  often  occasioned  in 
waiting  for  the  ferries,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  these  trains  will 
cross  the  bay  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  and  thus  reduce  the  time 
between  the  cities  by  one-half,  we  can  figure  nearly  one  hour  a  day  saved 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  cross  the  bay  each  year.  The  economic  sav- 
ing of  time  in  one  vear,  expressed  in  mimev  value,  would  be  from  $l,-),000,000 
to  $20,000,000. 

Any  Ijridge  built  between  San  I'"rancisco  and  the  East  Bay  cities  should 
be  the  prt)perty  of  the  two  counties;  it  should  be  in  a  sense  similar  to  all 
other  public  highways  of  the  State,  built,  controlled  and  maintained  by  the 
counties,  differing  from  the  public  highway  only  in  that  a  toll  would  be 
charged  sufficient  to  maintain  it. 

The  plans  are  for  the  two  counties,  jointly ,  to  build  the  bridge  and  to 
charge  a  toll  from  the  vehicular  traffic  and  fri)ni  the  railroads  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  the  bridge. 

In  the  estimate  given  for  revenue  from  the  bridge,  a  charge  of  30  cents 
is  figured  for  each  vehicle,  irrespective  of  size  or  number  of  people  carried, 
and  a  charge  of  $1.20  for  each  passenger  coach  and  baggage  car  taken  across 
the  bridge  by  any  railroad  company.  This  is  a  conservative  value,  it  being 
one-half  the'charge  made  by  the  railroads  for  hauling  a  car  the  same  dis- 
tance in  New  York  State,  and  in  this  estimate  no  charge  whatever  is  figured 
for  empty  cars. 

The  charge  of  2.1  cents  made  to  the  railroads  for  each  passenger  carried 
across  the  bridge  is  based  on  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  sworn 
statement  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  the  California  State 
Railroad  Commission. 

The  average  income  to  the  railroad  for  every  passenger  carried  across 
the  bay  is  7.9  cents,  of  which  3.1  cents  is  figured  as  earned  by  the  ferry- 
boats and  4.8  cents  by  the  electric  cars.  The  railroads  could  afford  to  let 
their  ferries  lie  idle,  buy  the  additional  equipment  necessary  to  continue 
their  electric  trains  across  the  bay,  and  pay  to  the  counties  2.1  cents  and 
still  receive  the  same  income  from  their  passenger  business.  That  is,  the 
railroads  could  pay  the  counties  2.1  cents  for  every  passenger  they  carried 
across  the  bridge  and  not  be  the  losers  in  any  way — in  fact,  they  would  be 
the  gainers. 

The  number  of  people  crossing  the  bay  each  year  is  known  exactly:  it 
now  averages  nearly  130,000  a  day. 

The  rate  of  increase  is  also  known.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  esti- 
mated almost  positively  the  number  of  people  that  will  be  carried  across  the 
bay  on  the  year  the  bridge  is  completed.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
wherever  better  facilities  for  transportation  are  provided  the  traffic  in- 
creases.    A  small  percentage  has  been  added  to  the  estimate  to  allow  for 
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this    increase,    hut    it    will    und.uihteclly    he    imich    fjreater    than    has    hecn 
estimated. 

The  total  cost  of  the  hrid,i,a-  will  he  from  $20,000,000  to  $22,000,000,  de- 
liendinsj  upon  the  type  of  terminal  chosen  for  San  Francisco. 

Dne  to  the  steady  increase  in  traffic,  there  would  he  an  increase  in  the 
income  each  year,  so  that  in  thirty  years,  if  these  tolls  were  maintained,  the 
hridse  would  not  only  have  paid  for  itself  hut  it  would  have  earned  net  for 
the  countie.s  over  a  hundred  million  dollars.  lUit  of  course  the  hridije  would 
he  made  a  free  hridije  as  soon  as  it  had  ])aid  for  itself.  These  ti.uiires  show- 
plainly  that  the  traffic  across  the  hay  not  only  warrants  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  hridije,  hut  that  it  would  he  a  payini;-  i)ropiisiti(  m  for  the 
counties  to  consider  it. 

The  hridge  will  have  a  capacity  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
will  have  two  tracks  for  steam  overland  passenger  trains,  two  tracks  for 
electric  trains,  two  .separate  roadways  for  slow  moving  vehicles,  one  in  each 
direction,  one  wide  specially  designed  houlevard-like  roadway  for  automo- 
hiles  only,  and  one  sidewalk  for  pedestrians,  which  will  he  free,  no  toll  heing 
charged  for  those  who  wish  to  walk  across  the  hridge.  The  hridge  will  he 
four  and  one-half  miles  long  and  could  he  completed  within  four  years. 

The  very  latest  developments  of  engineering  science  have  heen  used  tn 
make  this  bridge  the  finest  ever  planned. 

Special  attention  has  heen  given  to  the  handling  of  the  automobile  traffic, 
the  automobile  boulevard  being  paved  with  the  latest  type  of  wood  blocks, 
the  approaches  having  low  grades,  wide,  sweejjing  curves,  etc. 

The  grades,  the  curves,  the  block  signals,  etc.,  for  the  railroad  tracks 
have  all  been  planned  so  as  to  allow  the  high  s]jecd  which  modern  tr;iffic 
Conditions  require. 

So  that  not  only  will  this  bridge  be  the  largest  bri<lge  in  the  world,  but  it 
will  be  the  finest,  and  will  soon  be  known  and  talked  about  the  world  over. 
-Such  a  structure  is  in  keejiing  with  the  reputation  of  the  bay  cities  for  doing 
big  things,  bigger  and  better  than  has  e\er  been  done  before. 


The  Profession  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Landscape  architecture  is  primarily  a  tine  art.  and  as  such  its  most  im- 
portant function  is  to  create  and  preserve  beauty  in  the  adaptation  of  land 
to  human  service,  whether  in  cities  or  in  the  broader  natural  scenery  of  the 
country.  In  its  relation  to  the  location  of  buildings  and  the  treatment  of 
their  surroundings  it  requires  a  familiarity  with  certain  parts  of  the  tech- 
nical field  of  architecture:  but  its  materials  are  mainly  included  within  the 
fields  of  geology,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  civil  engineering,  to  whicii  it  is 
related  in  much  the  same  manner  that  architecture  is  related  to  structural 
engineering  and  other  similar  technical  subjects. 

With  the  widespread  general  realization  of  our  neetl  for  beauty  in  land 
adapted  to  our  use — lieauty  not  merely  as  a  lu.xury  but  as  a  practical  neces- 
sity and  as  a  matter  of  course — has  come  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
men  professionally  trained  in  the  ])roductinn  of  this  beauty.  There  is  now 
in  this  country  a  greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  for  trained  men  as 
assistants  in  the  offices  of  landscape  architects,  as  park  superintendents,  city 
foresters,  etc..  and  as  landscajie  architects  in  private  practice  or  public 
employ. 
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An  American  Versailles* 

Ox  the  norlli  sliorc  of  Luw^  Island,  ahuut  four  miles  ljc\oiul  the  line  of 
New  York  City,  there  is  to  be  planted  a  home  colony  that  is  expected 
to  be  in  many  ways  unique. 

The  promoters,  to  begin  with,  are  all  of  them  men  affiliated  with  the 
arts — sculptors,  painters,  architects,  illustrators  and  mural  decorators  of 
national  repute,  such  men  as  I'Vederick  MacMonnies,  Robert  Aitken,  Paul 
W  .  liartlett.  'riiomas  1  lastinijs,  Jules  Ciuerin,  Owen  IJrainard.  I'enrhyn 
Stanlaws,  Walter  Russell,  lulwin  lilashheld  and  J.  Alden  Weir. 

These  men  have  associated  with  them  a  committee  of  financiers,  have 
inirchased  some  186  acres  of  choice  land  fronting  Manhasset  P.ay,  have 
formed  a  company  to  be  known  as  The  Dominion  of  Versailles,  and  propt)se 
to  lay  out  on  the  ground  thus  acquired  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful schemes  of  colony  ])lanning  ever  attempted  in  America. 

"On  July  15,"  said  Walter  Russell  in  discussing  the  project,  "the  en- 
gineering work  will  begin.  Construction  of  the  actual  buildings  will  not  be 
under  way  until  fall." 

Carrere  &  Hastings  have  made  the  designs  for  a  colossal  group  of  Ijuikl- 
iiigs  almost  as  imposing  as  an  international  exposition  in  size.  The  ground 
rises  from  the  shore  of  Manhasset  Pay  to  wooded  hills  nearly  100  feet  in 
height,  about  1,000  yards  from  the  water's  edge. 

.All  this  sjjace  is  to  be  laid  out  in  formal  gardens  and  parks  like  the 
famous  gardens  of  N'ersailles,  which  the  greatest  of  French  gardeners,  Vaux, 
created  for  "le  Grand  Monarch,"  Louis  Xl\',  the  richest  and  most  mag- 
nificent King  of  France  that  ever  lived. 

The  crest  of  the  hill  about  half  a  luile  from  the  water  is  to  be  crowned 
by  a  club  house  with  ball  rooms,  dining  rooms,  restaurants  that  will  seat 
comfortably  2,000  persons,  lea  rooms,  swimming  pools,  squash  courts,  etc. 

.-\11  the  cottages  and  private  gardens  of  the  Dominion  will  be  laid  out  as 
separate,  harmonious  units  of  the  whole  scheme  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape gardening,  so  that  from  whatever  point  the  colony  is  seen,  whether 
from  \Ianhasset  P>ay,  the  terraces  of  the  club  house,  the  porches  of  the  indi- 
vidual cottages,  or  the  windows  of  any  of  the  private  residences,  the  sweep- 
ing view  will  be  one  of  harmony  and  symmetry  and  inspiring  beauty. 

The  grounds  of  the  Dominion  of  Versailles,  as  it  is  called,  are  about  180 
acres  in  extent.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  location  is  pronounced  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  French  Versailles.  The  chateau  of  Louis  XIV  stands 
on  a  level  plain.  The  land  on  which  the  new  Versailles  is  to  be  built  slopes 
gently  upward  from  the  sound  to  a  plateau  about  150  feet  above  the  water. 
The  main  building  will  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  this  elevation,  the  high- 
est [jortion  of  the  grounds.  It  will  not  be  a  copy  of  the  Chateau  (le  Ver- 
sailles in  b'rance,  but  an  .\merican  adaptation  of  it.  The  aim  will  be  to 
retain  all  the  stately  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  structure  and  the 
lessons  of  the  past  will  be  ajiplied  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  present 
and  future. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  gardens  of  this  new  X'ersailles  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  which  surround  the  famous  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  Their 
lavout  follows  to  a  certain  extent  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground  and 
is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first  is  that  which  lies  between  the 
water  front  and  the  public  road  which  crosses  the  property.    In  this  will  be 

'.V  contemporary  remarks  that  the  vision  of  this  Long  Island  Versailles  was  suggested  by  the  laic 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  If  there  is  any  skep- 
ticism on  that  point  it  will  be  removed  by  a  study  of  the  names  of  the  artists  who  will  have  a  part  in 
its  decoration.     The  most  of  them  were  made   familiar  to  us  during  the  course  of  the   1915  Fair.— Editor 
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the  api^roach  to  the  clul)  houses  and  a  large  pla\-gTouiul  lor  children,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  will  be  a  big  swimming  pool. 

The  chateau  will  be  just  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  water  front.  It  will 
be  1,200  feet  in  length,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  five  north  and  south 
blocks  in  Kew  York  City. 

The  exterior  lias  been  designed  both  in  relation  to  its  ai)]5earance  from 
the  gardens  and  its  effect  when  \iewed  from  a  distance.  This  idea  will  be 
carried  out  in  making  the  long  front  portions  of  the  building  comparatively 
low  and  quite  simple,  keeping  the  spirit  of  the  old  chateau  of  Versailles, 
while  the  rear  portion  will  be  higher,  culminating  in  two  towers,  each  about 
375  feet  in  height.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  chateau  the  average  height 
will  be  ei.ght  stories;  elsewhere,  exclusive  of  the  towers,  the  average  will  be 
sixteen  stories. 

The  great  entrance  hall  will  be  the  first  striking  feature  on  entering  the 
chateau.  Two  splendid  stairways  will  lead  from  this.  One,  the  "king's 
stairway,"  as  it  is  called  in  old  \'ersailles,  will  be  monunTental  in  its  sweep 
and  breadth  and  will  lead  to  the  second  floor.  The  other  will  descend  to  the 
.grand  ball  room,  which  will  occupy  the  central  court  of  the  buildin,g. 

This  American  V'ersailles  is  intended  to  combine  the  exclusiveness  and 
privacy  of  a  home  with  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  social  life.  It  will 
be  town  and  country  in  one,  with  none  of  the  discomforts  and  annoyances 
of  either.  The  Dominion  of  X'ersailles  will  contain  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  modern  life  that  even  a  king  could  not  buy  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  will  be  the  most  regal  thing  in  .America,  but  one  need  not  be  a  king  or  a 
millionaire  to  live  there,  its  promoters  say. 

There  will  be  a  club  house  and  other  facilities  for  entertainment  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  employees  of  \'ersailles.  Persons  living  in  the  chateau 
may  ha\e  tlieir  own  servants  or  they  can  em])loy  such  as  they  wish  at  any 
time,  for  an  hour  or  a  day  or  a  week,  from  the  regular  staff  that  will  be  main- 
tained for  that  purpose. 

.\t  the  water  front,  facing  a  great  green  mall,  will  be  the  buildings  of 
tlie  X'ersailles  Club.  The  two  sections  will  average  aI)out  four  stories  in 
height  and  will  contain  about  1.000  rooms  in  suites  of  parlor,  bedroom  and 
bath  for  the  use  of  clulj  members  and  their  families.  The  club  will  be  like 
an  exclusive  family  hotel,  and  the  club  members  will  enjoy  practicallv  the 
same  privileges  as  the  owners  of  space  in  the  chateau  itself. 

.■\mong  the  other  buildings  which  are  ])art  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Dominion  of  X'ersailles  are  a  casino  and  a  yacht  club  house.  .An  artificial 
harbor  will  be  constructed.  .At  the  ends  of  the  breakwaters  will  be  trium- 
phal columns.  The  bathing  beach  will  be  inside  these  breakwaters,  with 
facilities  for  sea  bathing  at  night  by  means  of  under  water  illumination. 

The  architecture  of  the  X'ersailles  Club,  the  casino  and  the  yacht  club 
will  recall  that  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

Sounds  like  a  dream  culled  from  the  .Arabian  Nights,  comments  a  writer. 
Piut  listen  to  one  of  the  foremost  of  .American  architects,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings,  who  is  to  do  the  designing  and  who  is  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
enterprise : 

"X'ersailles  is  the  biggest  thing  I  have  ever  undertaken.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  I  know  of  that  is  so  big.  When  anything  like  this  has  been  done 
before  it  has  been  done  for  royalty.  This  is  a  home — a  combination  of  a  lot 
of  individual  homes. 

"I  expect  X^ersailles  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  my  career.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  do.  It  is  like  the  Prix  de  Rome,  with 
the  added  interest  that  it  is  going  to  be  executed. 
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"It"  the  chateau  of  tliis  Amoriean  \  cisailles  is  not  the  l)iKJ4Cst  tliiiij;  in 
the  world,  it  will  he  the  hiR^est  architectural  feature  or  mass  in  America. 
To  answer  its  splendid  jjurpose  it  must  he  something  between  a  .threat  l)uild- 
ini;  and  a  small  town.  It  must  harmonize  with  the  country  and  country  life 
and  he  thoroughly  liome-like  in  cliaracter.  h>om  the  architect's  point  of 
\  iew  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  modern  prol)lem. 

"To  illustrate  my  meanini;-,  let  me  say  that  tlie  avera,i;e  American  lowii 
is  forlorn,  because  it  is  scattered  all  over  in  spots  that  liave  no  relati.m  to 
each  other.  The  effect  is  not  l)eautiful.  There  is  no  landscajjc  and  no  town. 
In  Versailles  we  shall  concentrate  the  town — as  the  great  chateau  might  be 
called — and  have  plenty  of  room  for  country  land.scape,  as  in  ancient  and 
beautiful  towns  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

"The  land  where  X'er.sailles  is  to  l)e  built  lends  itself  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  better  than  any  other  location  that  I  know  of  near  .\ew  York. 
To  my  mind.  \'ersailles  is  as  much  a  study  of  real  architectural  landsca])e  as 
of  architecture.  The  chateau  will  lie  a  beautiful  structure  that  will  tit  into  a 
beautiful  environment. 

"While  at  the  beginning  I  was  awed  by  the  size  and  splendor  of  the 
project,  the  more  I  studied  and  tiie  more  I  looked  into  possibilities  of  financ- 
ing it  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  practical  and  possible. 

"My  architectural  conception  of  Versailles  is  not  as  a  hotel  or  ajjartment 
house  on  a  vast  scale.  It  is  a  place  where  a  man  can  have  the  (|uiet  and 
seclusion  of  his  own  country  home  surrounded  by  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  beaut}'  and  variety  of  landscape  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way.  \'ersailles  will  be  an  ideal  combination  of  con\enience  and 
i)eauty — the  country  at  the  dotir  of  the  town.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all 
the   world." 

Owen  lirainard,  of  L'arrere  &  Hastings,  has  charge  of  all  tiie  engineering 
work.  Frederick  MacMonnies.  f'aul  iiartlett  and  Robert  .\itken,  sculptors, 
will  create  the  three  largest  fountains.  They  will  also  act  as  the  committee 
in  control  of  the  many  sculjnural  features.  J.  .\lden  Weir,  ])resi(lent  of  tiie 
National  Academy;  Edwin  11.  lllashfield.  h'rank  \'.  Dumond.  Maxfield  I'ar- 
rish  and  Jules  (jnerin  will  have  charge  of  all  mural  and  interior  decorations. 

I'Tederick  MacMonnies  declared  X'ersailles  will  mean  a  new  birth  of  art 
in  .Vmerica.     He  said  : 

"It  will  be  the  one  great  demonstration  here  of  the  true  spirit  and  re.il 
lo\e  of  art.  xAmericans  who  have  traveled  abroad  with  unseeing  e\es  iia\e 
an  idea  that  art  is  something  that  should  be  kept  for  i)eo])le  to  look  at  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.    The}'  have  no  ktiowledge  of  its  ajjplication. 

"X'ersailles  will  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  application  (if  art  to  the 
needs  of  every-day  life." 

Paul  ISartlett  said  : 

"The  creators  of  this  great  enter|)rise  are  acluall}  accom|)lishing.  as  busi- 
ness men,  the  things  that  Louis  XIX'  did  as  a  king.  lUit  they  are  doing  it 
through  tile  culmination  of  co-operation,  which  is  greater  than  kingl}'  ])ower. 
Every  century  has  developed  a  beauty  of  its  own.  The  new  X'ersailles  will 
be  the  greatest  milestone  in  American  art." 

So  that  the  new  X'ersailles,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  jiractical 
twentieth  century  actuality,  pregnant  with  big  things  for  the  future  of 
American  art  and  backed  by  men  in  every  way  competent  to  endow  it  with 
the  beauty  that  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  project  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  magnificence. 
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ACCEPTED   DESIGX.   FROXT  ELEVATION.   BALDWIN   MEMORIAL   CHURCH 
C.  W.  Dickey,  Architect 


I'KELlMIX.lRy  .'yTLDV.    BALPIIIN   MEMORIAL   CHi'RCIl 
C.   ir.  Dickey,  .irchttect 
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FLOOR  PL.-W.   BALDWIN   MEMORIAL   CHURCH 
C.   W.  Dickey,  Architect 

Baldwin  Memorial  Church,  Hawaiian  Territory 

The  accompanying  plates  show  the  approved  sketches  for  the  Baldwin 
Memorial  Church  to  be  erected  at  Paia,  Maui,  T.  H..  C.  W.  Dickey  of  Oak- 
land, architect. 

In  addition  to  the  accepted  plan  and  elevation,  the  preliminary  studies 
that  led  up  to  this  design  are  shown.  The  edifice  is  being  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Henry  P.  Baldwin  by  his  widow  and  children.  It  will 
be  constructed  of  rough  beaten  and  lichen  covered  field  stone,  backed  with 
reinforced  concrete.  This  stone  will  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church.  The  roof  will  be  of  graduated  and  variegated  Connecticut  slate. 
The  interior  will  be  finished  in  quartered  oak  and  plaster.  There  will  be  a 
new  pipe  organ. 
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Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Architecture 

IT  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years,  says  Stone,  that  we  in  America 
have  any  extended  nse  of  sculpture  in  architecture.  Even  during  the 
period  when  we  were  tempted  to  too  great  a  profusion  of  ornamentation, 
this  took  the  form  of  mouldmgs  and  carvings,  and  not  of  sculpture  proper. 
For  thousands  of  years  churches,  and  even  pagan  temples,  in  the  old  world, 
made  statuar)'  the  principal  part  of  the  exterior  ornamentation.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  Puritan  influence  that  prevented  this  custom  fri_im  gaining  head- 
way in  this  country.  To  this  day  there  is  less  architectural  sculpture  in 
our  churches  than  in  many  other  classes  of  buildings.  But  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  constant  and  larger  demand  during  the  past  few  decades'  for 
sculpture  as  an  adjunct  to  architecture.  Not  only  are  statues  to  be  found 
on  man)-  of  uur  important  public  buildings,  in  New  York,  fur  instance,  on 
the  Custom  House,  the  Appellate  Court,  and  the  Hall  of  Records,  but  they 
are  alscj  gi\en  a  place  on  great  business  buildings,  banks,  exchanges,  mer- 
cantile houses  and  the  like.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
good,  and  some  of  it  is  of  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  It  has  done  much 
to  dignify  our  architecture  and  to  develop  public  taste. 

A  very  admirable  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  relation  of  sculpture 
to  architecture  is  given  in  the  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter  of  London : 

"CJne  of  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  vitality  in  our  modern  archi- 
tecture is  the  increasing  frequency  of  employment  of  sculpture  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  design  of  our  buildings,  even  in  those  that  are  regulated  in  their 
cost  of  construction  b_\-  the  necessity  of  jjaying  a  dixidend,"  sa_\s  the  writer. 
"At  the  present  day  it  is  not  merely  our  public  buildings,  our  palaces,  our 
churches,  our  museums  that  we  see  adorned  by  sculpture,  but  our  office 
buildings  and  other  commercial  structures,  the  architects  of  which  do  not 
hesitate  to  add  by  the  cost  of  sculpture  to  the  ground  rent  and  capital  ex- 
penditure on  which  a  return  has  to  be  obtained.  In  the  ultimate  considera- 
tion this  means  that  the  public,  who  pay  the  rents,  are  willing  to  pay  the 
necessarily  higher  rent  that  is  required  to  defray  the  cost  and  yield  a  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  increased  expenditure. 

"We  are  still,  however,  in  this  country,  in  the  unfortunate  position  that 
the  sculpture  and  the  architecture  of  our  buildings  are,  too  often,  not  closelv 
co-ordinated  and  integral  components  of  the  design,  but  stand  in  the  relation 
of  distinct  entities,  of  which  the  one  is  applied  to  the  other  as  decoration  or 
ornament.  We  are  still  far  from  attaining  the  level  of  Phidias  and  the 
French  figure  carvers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  sculpture  was  as 
essentially  a  part  of  the  buildings  on  which  it  appeared  as  the  mouldings 
and  purely  architectural  forms. 

"The  reason  for  our  present  failure  to  attain  this  level  is.  undoubtedly. 
due  to  the  divorce  between  architecture  and  sculpture  which  has  come 
about,  so  that  they  are  regarded  and  practised  as  separate  arts,  rather  than 
branches  of  one  art.  It  is.  possibly,  vain  to  hope  that  we  may  revert  to 
the  ct)nditions  of  artistic  life  in  Greece,  in  thirteenth-century  France,  in 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance  era.  when  sculptor  and  architect  were  one  and  the 
same  indixidual.  Our  only  hope  now  lies  in  a  more  intimate  association  in 
their  early  training,  as  in  their  mature  life,  of  art  students  who  specialize 
in  one  or  other  branches,  and  in  a  more  extended  study  of  art  in  all  its 
forms  by  every  student  and^ practitioner.  Xo  longer  must  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  be  locked  up  in  water-tight  compartments,  but  some 
knowledge  of  all  must  be  imparted  to  and  acquired  by  the  workers  in  each. 
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"I-",  very  cmhrvd  arcliilcct  sin  mid  he  trained  to  understand  the  lanf^nai;o 
of  sculpture  and  of  jjaintin.y;,  althousjii  he  may  not  be  able  to  express  himself 
with  freedom  and  facility  in  their  peculiar  idiom.  So,  too,  the  sculptor 
should  learn  so  much  of  architecture  as  may  enable  him  to  execute  his  own 
work  in  consonance  and  harmony  with  the  l)nildin,i;  of  which  his  ])rodnc- 
tions   will   form   a  part. 

"The  effect  of  a  buildin;.;  or  a  monunient  upon  the  beholder  ami  wc 
are  speaking  now  of  the  Philistine,  of  the  man  who  does  not  underslancl 
or  comprehend  the  technique  of  the  art  upon  which  he  looks — depends  pri- 
marily ui)on  the  harmony  of  its  constituent  parts.  Just  as  there  are  thou- 
sands who,  without  any  skilled  knowledge  of  music,  receive  in  their  en- 
joyment of  a  well-composed  and  well-iilayed  piece  a  shock  from  an  acci- 
dental error  of  the  executant  or  an  unresolved  ninth  of  the  composer,  so 
the  or<linary  layman,  in  his  contemplation  of  a  building,  will,  without  com- 
prehending the  reason,  experience  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  when  architecture 
and  sculpture  are  discordant. 

"We  who  are  practitioners  of  art,  in  our  criticism  of  work  before  us, 
whether  silent  or  expressed,  are  prone  to  analyze  the  technical  faults, 
whether  of  design  or  execution,  of.-that  which  displeases  us.  so  that  we  are 
iipt  to  ignore  the  standpoint  of  those  who  cannot  follow  us  in  our  percep- 
tion of  technical  deficiencies  and  to  assume  the  incompetence  of  the  Phil- 
istine, who  can  give  no  other  reason  for  his  ])leasure  or  displeasure  than 
"I  know  what  I  like."  Ikit  if  there  is  any  reality  in  art  exjiression  at  all  it 
must  affect  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  cognoscenti.  Hence,  if  plastic 
forms  are  in  future  to  be  allowed,  by  those  who  pay,  as  part  of  the  detail 
of  buildings,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  architecture  and  sculpture  should 
be  harmonious. 

".Mthough  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  there  is  a  difference  in  es- 
sence between  the  sculpture  of  those  structures  of  which  it  is  the  predom- 
inant part,  as  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  monuments,  and  that  which  forms 
the  decoration  or  ornament  of  a  building,  yet  in  each  class  it  is  ecpiallv 
important  that  both  architecture  and  sculpture  should  speak  in  the  same 
key.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dominant  sculpturesepie  forms  should  not  be 
considered  all-important,  and  the  architectural  details  of  the  i)edestal  or 
other  support  a  matter  of  complete  indifference;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  building  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  frame  of  which  certain  spaces 
are  to  be  occupied  !>>■  sculpture  that  may  take  any  form  that  its  creator 
pleases  so  long  as  it  adequately  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it. 

"There  may  well  be  some  difference  in  the  treatment  of  sculpture  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of  a  building,  as,  for  example,  a  keystone, 
a  seandril,  or  a  panel  in  a  wall  surface,  and  that  which  may  be  regarded  as 
applied  decoration,  such  as  crowning  figures  upon  a  sky-line  or  detached 
groups  of  figures,  sui)iiorted  by  structural  features  or  with  the  architecture 
as  a  background. 

"It  is  perha]js  in  the  use  of  sculjiture  as  what  we  have  termed  applied 
decoration  that  dissonance  with  the  associated  architecture  is  most  preva- 
lent. The  sculptor  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  more  free  to  do  as  he  pleases 
when  his  work  is  no  longer  rigidly  framed  by  the  lines  of  architectural 
forms,  but,  in  a  sense,  is  detached  and  stands  alone.  The  most  glaring  de- 
fect that  is  apt  to  develop  is  want  of  scale.  The  plastic  forms  are  often 
too  large  or  too  small  for  their  supporting  architectural  features,  most  usu- 
ally the  latter.  Giant  orders  are  crowned  by  exiguous  single  figures,  whose 
actual  as  well  as  expressive  burden  is  a  mere  featherweight  comi)ared  to 
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the  structural  load  which  similar  components  of  the  architecture  support. 

"We  venture  to  think  that  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  a  single 
figure  should  ever  be  the  crowning  load  of  a  single  column  with  its  entabla- 
ture. The  lines  of  the  column  dictate  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  figure 
and  its  accessories,  whilst  the  lines  of  the  entablature  connecting  with  the 
walls  of  the  building  emphasize  and  to  some  extent  e.xaggerate  the  sup- 
porting power.  Hence,  too  frequently,  the  load  is  disproportionate  to  the 
support.  This  view  is  in  no  w-ay  at  variance  with  the  use  of  a  columnar 
form  as  a  support  to  a  figure  in  an  isolated  monument,  in  all  the  successful 
examples  of  which  the  entablature  is  absent. 

"The  other  faults  to  which  sculpture  as  applied  decoration  is  most  liable 
are  incongruity  of  expression,  as  between  delicacy  and  force,  and  harsh 
clashing  of  line.  The  latter  is  especially  probable  if  the  sculpture  is  far 
detached  from  the  main  structure,  so  that  other  parts  besides  those  imme- 
diately connected  are  conjoined  in  the  view.  The  finest  examples  of  har- 
mony of  line  between  sculpture  and  architecture  that  the  world  has  seen  are 
probabl}-  to  be  found  in  the  thirteenth-century  cathedrals  of  France,  and 
these  should  be  the  subject  of  study  by.  every  sculptor  who  purposes  the 
exercise  nf  his  craft  in  connection  with  architecture." 


Some  Reasons  and  Remedies  for  Defective  Plastering 

I'.uilders  often  wonder  why  shrinkage  checks  and  cracks  appear  in  wall 
jjlaster.  There  are  dilTerent  reasons  that  might  be  given  for  this — plasterers 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  making  their  plastering  mixtures  too  rich,  the  old 
guessed-at  proportion  of  three  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  or  cement  is  quite 
unnecessary  with  the  high-grade  mixtures  that  are  in  use  today.  Five  or 
six  or  even  seven  to  one  gives  a  density  which  dries  out  more  perfectly 
and  causes  no  shrinkage  after  setting  has  taken  place.  The  old  proportion, 
being  tot)  rich,  causes  shrinkage  cracks  which  admit  moisture,  which,  on 
the  action  of  frost,  enlarges  the  checks  and  destroys  the  work.  Even  when 
there  is  no  weather  exposure,  moisture  and  variation  in  temperature  will 
soon  enlarge  small  checks  to  unsightly  proportions. 

Another  cause  of  checking  or  cracking  is  the  lath,  which  may  afl^ect  the 
plaster  in  several  ways.  If  the  lath  is  too  Ary  when  the  plaster  is  applied,  it 
absorbs  water,  which,  together  with  that  which  evaporates  in  dry  weather, 
does  not  leave  sufficient  moisture  for  crystallization.  This  may  be  over- 
come by  dampening  the  lath  before  commencing  to  plaster,  enclosing  the 
room  to  reduce  the  ventilation,  so  that  evaporation  will  not  take  place  so 
rapidly.  .\  great  deal  of  trouble  in  plastering  is  due  to  lath  expanding  or 
buckling  by  the  additional  moisture  from  the  plaster.  This  is  overcome  by 
proper  nailing  of  the  lath,  leaving  a  space  between  the  ends  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion and  securely  nailing  to  intermediate  studding.  Also  the  lath,  for 
best  results,  should  be  uniformly  spaced  and  of  uniformly  graded  wood. 
Green  lath,  or  lath  with  bark  on.  should  never  be  used  alongside  of  lath 
properly  seasoned. 

Lathing  and  improper  mixing  are  the  causes  of  most  difficulties  seen  in 
hard  wall  plaster.  Use  a  little  more  care  in  the  selection  and  nailing  of  the 
lath — a  trade  which  too  many  men  nowadays  try  to  see  how  quickly  can  be 
done,  rather  than  how  well  it  can  be  done.  Also  use  leaner  mixtures  and 
most  of  these  difficulties  can  be  done  away  with. — Contract  Record. 
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Lumber  Specifications  — Why  Not? 

THROl'(ilI  a  (.'(i-operativo  arran_i;cmciit  un  lumber  spccilicatimis  and 
the  branding  of  timber,  tiie  Illinois  Society  of  Architects  and  tiie  man- 
ufacturers of  Southern  pine  lumiier  have  taken  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  history  of  buildin.ij.  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  future  buildings  in  Chicajjo  and  Illinois — a  step  that  miijht  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  architectural  societies  and  lumber  associations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  adoption  of  technical  speciticatidus  for  the  lumber  tu  be  used  in 
buildinfjs  will,  throuy;h  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturer  in  brandinu; 
his  timber,  in  future  give  owners  of  buildings  an  assurance  ne\er  before 
possible  that  his  new  structure  will  l)e  fitted  to  stand  the  re(|uirements  of 
his  industry,  and  will,  when  the  specifications  of  architects  are  j^roperly  pre- 
pared, guarantee  that  the  building  will  be  erected  with  the  jiroper  <|uality 
of  material. 

The  arrangement  is  of  particular  importance  to  Chicago,  as  it  is  in  the 
metropolitan  district  that  strict  specifications  for  building  are  most  neces- 
sary. It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  Illinois  action  will  be  taken  as  a  na- 
tional standard  for  building  codes,  and  mark  a  new  era  in  the  forcing  of 
proper  construction  of  business  builditigs,  as  well  as  residences. 

In  the  words  of  the  lumbermen,  the  lumber  producers  in  this  case  aim 
to  make  every  timber  they  ship  a  promissory  note,  and  the  Illinois  archi- 
tects are  anxious  to  accept  this  style  of  security  in  their  model  building 
specifications. 

The  nature  of  the  specifications  is  extremel_\-  technical.  \\  hen  the  archi- 
tect wants  a  specific  quality  of  lumber  for  a  building,  for  instance,  requir- 
ing maximum  durability  and  strength,  he  will  specify  the  use  of  timber  of  a 
special  grade,  and  the  manufacturer's  brand  on  this  timber  will  guarantee 
to  the  architect  that  he  is  giving  his  client  an  adequate  quality  of  timber. 

The  specifications  are  of  interest  to  owners  of  buildings,  for  they  will 
prevent  the  substitution  of  inferior  lumber. 

Frank  E.  Davidson,  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  .Architects,  was 
largely  active  in  completing  the  specifications,  through  coiumittees  which 
have  been  in  conference  with  lumber  authorities  repeatedly  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  .At  one  notable  conference  in  the  L'nion  League  Club,  secre- 
taries of  lumber  manufacturing  organizations  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try except  the  Pacific  Coast  came  to  Chicago  to  confer  with  the  architects, 
to  assure  the  architects  that  the  manufacturers  were  anxious  to  ha\e  build- 
ings erected  in  Chicago  properly  constructed  of  the  proper  quality  of  wood, 
and  offered  their  aid  in  removing  abuses  due  to  use  of  inferior  wckxI  by 
agreeing  to  arrange  for  the  branding  of  lumber  for  use  in  this  city. 

The  form  of  specifications  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Society  of  .Architects 
follows : 

For  Southern  Yellow  Pine  Structural  Timbers. 

(1)  When  both  maximum  durability  and  strength  are  required. 

Longleaf  Southern  yellow  pine  of  "select  structural  material"  grade  in  accord- 
ance with  the  definition  of  "Dense  Southern  Yellow  Pine,"  as  adopted  by  the  .Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials  (.Vugust,  1915).  and  the  Southern  Pine  .Associa- 
tion ("Density  Rule"  book,  March  15.  1916).  To  be  dressed  to  standard  sizes  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  and  branded  in  accordance 
with  the  official  requirements  of  that  association. 

(2)  When  strength  is  required  without  special  reference  to  ihirability. 

Southern  yellow  pine  of  "select  structural  material"  grade,  as  det'uied  in  section 
(1)  above.     To  be  dressed  to  standard  sizes  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Southern 
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Pine  Association  and  branded  in   accordance   witli   tlie  official  requirements  nf  that 
association. 

(3)  When  used  without  reference  to  durability  or  maximum  strength. 

\o.  1  common  Southern  yellow  pine  timbers  of  "dense"  grade,  as  defined  in  the 
"Timber  Rule"  book  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  (March  15.  1916).  To  be 
dressed  to  standard  sizes  conforming  to  the  rules  of  tlie  Soutliern  Pine  .Association. 

(4)  When  used  for  joists,  studs,  etc..  in  ordinary  or  minor  structures  without  refer- 

ence to  durability  or  maximum  strength. 
\o.   1   common   Southern  yellow  pine,  as  defined   in   tlie  "Timber   Rule"   boid<  of 
the   Southern   Pine  Association   (March   15.   1916).     To   be  dressed   to   siandanl   sizes 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  that  association. 

For  Southern  Yellow  Pine  Heavy  Factory  and  Laminated  Flooring. 

(5)  When  durability  and  maximum  strengtli  are  reiiuired. 

"Dense"  Southern  yellow  pine  of  "merchantable  grade"  as  defined  in  the  "Timlier 
Rule"  book  of  tlie  Southern  Pine  .Association  (March  15.  1916).  To  lie  dressed  to 
standard  sizes  conforming  to  the  rules  of  that  association  and  br.indcd  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  official   requirements  of  that  association. 

(6)  When   strength   is  required  without   reference  to  durability. 

Southern  yellow  pine  of  "No.  1  common  timbers,"  as  defined  in  the  "Tinilier  Rule" 
book  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  (March  IS.  1916).  To  be  dressed  to  st.nidard 
sizes  conforming  to  the  rules  of  that  association. 

Xote. — In  lieu  of  the  branding  of  timber  above  specified,  the  contractor  may,  at 
his  option,  arrjinge  to  have  all  material  furnished  under  this  specification  inspected 
by  the  inspection  department  of  the  Southern  Pine  .Association,  in  which  event  the 
contractor  shall  furnish  and  deliver  to  the  architect  a  certificate  showing  that  all 
material  delivered  complies  with  the  architect's  si)ecilications.  Tlie  entire  expense 
of  said  inspection  must  be  paid  by  the  contractor. 

Reinspection. 

Should  the  architect  deni.ind  that  any  material  delivered  be  relnspected,  the  said 
inspection  shall  be  made  by  the  official  inspectors  of  the  inspection  bureau  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Association.  Should  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  material  inspected 
he  approved  as  complying  with  the  grade  specified,  the  inspection  fee  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner.  Should  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  material  inspected  he  rejected  by 
the  said  inspector  as  not  complying  with  said  grading  rules,  all  inspection  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  contractor. 


The  Future  of  the  "Skyscraper" 

The  uncertainty  nf  land  \aliies  in  Xew  York  City  will  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  erection  of  h^gh  l^uildings,  said  Prof.  Chas.  Peck  Warren, 
assistant  professor  of  architecture  at  Columbia  University,  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Hitherto  the  tendency  of  values  has  been  almost  uniformly 
upward,  but  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  in  some  quarters,  notably 
in  the  P>roadway  section  above  the  City  Hall  and  in  lower  Fifth  avenue,  a 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  W'ho  can  foretell  with  any  certainty 
the  effect  of  the  future  subways  and  tunnels  upon  land  values?  Suppose 
the  vast  outlying  area  should  be  developed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  of 
what  use  would  be  the  loft  building? 

A  skyscraper  is  not  necessarily  a  money-making  investment.  The  ma- 
jority bring  less  returns  than  many  other  forms  of  investment,  and  some  of 
them  actually  lose  money.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  life  of  a  sky- 
scraper that  the  first,  the  Tower  building,  52  Broadway,  erected  in  1888, 
was  torn  down  in  1913.  Why?  P.ecause  it  did  not  pay.  and  on  its  site  is 
being  erected  a  low  arcade  stone  structure  e(|ui\alent  in  height  to  the  aver- 
age four-story  building. 
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Can  Natural  Cement  "Come  Back"? 

THIS  question  is  raised  by  one  of  the  great  natural  cement  manufac- 
turers, whose  evident  purpose  is  to  make  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
L'tica  cement  was  first  put  on  the  market  in  1838 — ahnost  eijjhty 
years  ago,  and  numl)erless  structures  built  is  those  early  days  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  durable  quality  of  that  cement.  On  its  durability  there  can  be 
no  question.  What,  then,  has  led  to  the  decreased  use  of  natural  cement 
during  the  past  fifteen  years?  Probably  the  drop  in  price  of  Portland 
cement  has  been  the  main  reason,  but  also  there  has  developed  among  en- 
gineers a  tendency  to  select  the  strongest  cement  regardless  of  price. 

For  reinforced  concrete  work  a  very  strong  cement  is  essential,  but  there 
are  many  kinds  of  engineering  structures  where  strength  sufficient  to  carry 
but  little  more  than  their  own  weight  is  all  that  is  needed.  Retaining  walls, 
dams,  sewers,  pavement  bases  and  building  foundations  fall  within  this 
class.  For  all  such  structures  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  of  only  mod- 
erate strength  and  of  sufficient  density  is  the  only  criterion  that  should 
be  applied.  Yet  without  doubt  the  cement  for  most  of  that  sort  of  work  is 
specified  without  adequate  study  of  unit  costs,  says  Engineering- 
Contracting. 

To  give  a  good  illustration,  take  a  base  for  brick  or  asphalt  jiavement. 
It  is  known  to  most  highway  engineers  that  some  of  the  best  pavements  of 
those  types  have  been  laid  on  old  macadam.  It  is  also  known  that  macadam 
has  very  slight  strength — tensile,  transverse  or  compressive — yet  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  wheel  loads  over  the  subsoil.  Natural  ce- 
ment concrete,  even  when  very  lean  in  cement,  has  far  greater  strength  than 
macadam.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  cheap  yet  sufficiently  strong  and  dense 
pavement  base  can  be  made  with  natural  cement  wherever  freight  charges 
on  the  cement  are  not  high.  The  same  holds  of  nearly  all  classes  of  foun- 
dations. 

Retaining  walls  and  dams  of  massive  design  are  extensively'  used,  and 
there,  too.  it  is  known  that  density  and  mass,  not  strength,  are  the  desid- 
erata. Hence  the  designer  of  such  structures  should  aim  to  get  the  desired 
mass  at  the  least  possible  cost.  In  the  case  of  some  retaining  walls  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  "dry  rubble,"  rubble  containing  no 
mortar  at  all.  In  the  case  of  some  dams — the  "rockfill"  type— ^no  mortar 
whatever  has  been  used  in  the  body  oi  the  dam.  Those  are  extreme  types 
of  masonry,  but  they  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  our  point,  namely,  tlia: 
strength  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  all  types  of  masonry  should  be  judged. 

Til  make  masonry  waterjiroof  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  is  to  use  a 
superabundance  of  hydraulic  cement,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  filling  of  the 
voids  in  the  sand.  But  a  1  to  1  or  1  to  1.3  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  is 
expensive  where  a  high  priced  cement  is  used.  Is  not  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  many  cases  by  using  low  priced  cement  for  such  rich  mixtures?  Did 
not  the  early  engineers  use  better  judgment  than  those  who  today  use  rich 
mixtures  of  higher  priced  cement? 

If  natural  cement  is  to  "come  back"  it  must  be  because  with  it  there 
can  be  secured  either  greater  density  or  the  desired  mass  at  less  unit  cost 
than  with  Portland  cement.  We  deem  it  important,  in  this  connection, 
therefore,  to  point  out  that  for  many  kinds  of  engineering  structures  either 
density  or  mass  is  the  chief  desideratum  and  not  strength. 
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Characteristics  Required  of  Concrete  to  Resist 
Action  of  Sea  Water* 

By   W.   WALTERS   PAGOX. 

IN  order  to  construct  concrete  that  will  have  the  greatest  resistive  power 
against  the  action  of  sea  water  (and  also  probably  of  alkali  waters )  it 
must  possess  the  following  characteristics  : 

1.  The  addition  of  puzzolan  in  some  form  is  widely  practiced  in  Europe 
and  appears  to  be  theoretically  correct.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  America,  to 
the  author's  knowledge,  but  is  worth  an  exhaustive  test.  The  amount 
should  not  be  over  one  part  for  each  ])art  of  cement,  nor  less  than  one-half 
part. 

2.  \\'aterproofing  with  substances  that  combine  chemically  with  the  free 
lime  ought  to  be  successful  and  is  worth  testing. 

3.  Between  extreme  high  and  low  tides  the  concrete  surfaces  should  be 
faced  continuously,  without  joints,  with  about  3  inches  of  1  :1  J/2  or  1  :2  mor- 
tar, made  with  sand  as  specified  below,  well  cured  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sea  water.  Facing  must  be  placed  simultaneouslj'  with  the 
backing. 

4.  The  cement  should  be  low  in  lime  and  alumina  and  contain  as  little 
gypsum  as  possible. 

5.  Sand  must  be  silicious,  uniformly  graded  from  fine  to  coarse,  with  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  nor  more  than  70  per  cent  passing  through  a  No.  20 
sieve,  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  passing  a  No.  100  sieve,  and  must  have 
no  organic  matter  coating  the  grains.  It  must  be  free  from  roots  and  easily 
disintegrated  grains,  such  as  feldspar,  shells,  limestone,  mica,  etc.  It  should 
be  washed  free  from  clay,  and  should  show  a  tensile  strength  for  1  :3  speci- 
mens not  less  than  the  following  percentages  of  the  strength  of  Standard 
Ottawa  sand  of  the  same  consistency,  using  the  brand  of  cement  that  is  to 
be  used  on  the  work  :  Percentage 

Age.  strength. 

1   day   85 

3  days    90 

7  days    95 

28  days    100 

6.  Where  concrete  must  be  exposed  to  sea  water  without  mortar  facing 
gravel  should  not  be  used.  Broken  stone  should  be  hard,  durable  trap,  gran- 
he  or  other  dense,  hard,  insoluble  stone.  It  should  not  exceed  }i  inch  in 
size  and  should  be  free  from  crusher  dust,  sand,  dirt,  organic  matter  or 
other  foreign  substances.  Mixture  should  be  1  -.V/i  :3  or  1  :2  :4,  or  should  be 
proportioned  for  maximum  density. 

7.  Pure,  fresh  water  should  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  the 
materials  to  be  well  puddled  and  spaded,  so  that  no  later  surface  treatment 
or  patching  will  be  required,  but  not  sufficient  to  materially  retard  the  set- 
ting of  the  cement.  Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  laitance  or  pockets  of  neat  cement  or  very  rich  mortar. 

8.  Forms  should  be  tight  to  prevent  leakage  of  cement  or,  where  con- 
crete must  be  submerged  immediately,  to  prevent  contact  with  the  sea 
water. 

9.  Facing  should  be  reinforced  with  steel  well  covered  with  mortar  and 
securely  anchored  to  the  backing. 

•Extract  from  a  rejiort  submitted  to  J.  E.  Greiner  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  Baltimore. 
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10.  No  surface  treatment  should  be  given. 

11-  The  work  should  be  allowed  to  harden  two  weeks,  if  possible,  before 
coming  in  contact  with  sea  water.    Two  months  is  better. 

12.  Sea  water  work  should  never  be  done  in  cold  weatiicr,  with  tempera- 
ture below  40  degrees  F. 

13.  Where  possible  pre-cast,  mortar  faced  blocks  cured  in  damp  sand  for 
at  least  one  month  should  be  used.  Facing  should  extend  back  at  the  joints 
to  prevent  saturation  of  the  backing.  The  joints  should  l)e  jxiinted  with 
1  .1  mortar  of  coarse  sand. 

14.  The  most  durable  surface  will  be  obtained  if  granite  or  other  dense 
stone  be  used  as  facing.  This  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  thick,  an- 
chored back  with  wrought  iron  clamps,  and  pointed  with  1 :1  mortar  of 
coarse  sand  and  cement  as  noted  above. 

15.  On  mortar  or  concrete  surfaces  the  growth  of  barnacles,  moss,  etc., 
will  frequently  afford  protection. 

All  of  the  foregoing  can  be  summarized  into  these  statements: 
Use  materials  that  cannot  be  attacked  by  the  sea  water  salts. 
Mix  these  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  density. 

Have  no  stones  near  surface  of  concrete,  but  use  mortar  face  3  inches 
thick.  ^ 

Some  Impertinences  the  Architect  Must  Endure 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Building  Age  contained  some  amusing  paragraphs 
by  W.  Livingston  Earned.    They  are  not  exaggerations — in  fact,  they 
are  extremely  mild  examples  of  what  architects  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  endure.     To  quote : 

"We  have  heard  so  much  of  'Rooms  with  Southern  Exposure.'  Every- 
body seems  to  agree  that  they  are  preferable.  Can't  you  arrange  to  have  all 
of  ours  that  way?" 

*  *      * 

"If  it  is  possible,  we  would  like  to  have  the  guest  room,  wherever  you 
put  it,  so  arranged  that  we  can  turn  it  into  a  nursery  or  a  conservatory,  or 
something  like  that,  in  case  the  guests  don't  come,  you  know." 

*  *     * 

"So  this  is  the  first  floor  plan  and  this  is  the  second?  How  funny !  They 
look  very  much  the  same.  You  know  what  I  mean — with  rooms  and  things 
and  all  drawn  in  those  peculiar  straight  lines.    How  can  you  ever  tell  them 

apart?" 

*  *      * 

"Oh,  dear,  you  architects  are  all  alike.  I  was  just  looking  over  the  list 
and  you've  gone  and  made  us  buy  fifteen  door  knobs.  I  don't  believe  a 
house  has  that  many  doors.    Try  and  be  economical,  now,  won't  you?" 

*  *      * 

"You  have  forgotten  the  most  important  thing.  Why — why  did  you? 
There  was  to  be  a  push  button  under  the  dining  room  table  so  that  ail  I 
have  to  do  is  push  and  the  servant  comes  in.     It  makes  one's  guests  so 

curious." 

*  *      * 

"You  only  have  one  old-fashioned  fireplace.  We  wanted  one  in  each  of 
the  rooms,  and  perhaps  two  in  the  big  living  room,  in  case  my  mother  comes 
to  stay  with  us.    And  the  fire-dogs — you've  left  those  out  entirely." 
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"Xow.  don't  try  to  fool  us.  1  had  a  grandfather  who  was  in  the  building 
Ijusiness  and  he  tt)ld  me  lots  and  lots  of  things.  There  would  be  room  for  a 
large  closet  right  under  the  stairs." 

*     *      * 

"W  hat's  that — you  call  this  a  "perspective  drawing"?  I  suppose  that's 
some  fancy,  highfalootin'  name  that  will  make  it  cost  about  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  it  really  should." 

"Couldn't  y(ju  throw  in  a  greenhouse  and  a  pergola  and  a  walk  down  to 
the  ])igeon-house,  without  it  costing  us  anything  extra?  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  folks  give  you  a  whole  house  to  draw,  you  coilld  do  those  little 
things — just  as  a  favor  and  to  show  your  appreciation.  It  would  only  take 
you  a  minute." 

"In  }our  floor  plan  you  don't  show  any  tiles  in  the  bath  room.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  1  might  as  well  tell  you — frankly — your  plans  look 
terribh'  bare  to  me." 


French  Plan  to  Rebuild  their  Cities 

<'-|-HE   RI-:COXSTRUCTEU  CITY"  is  the  name  of  the  world's  e.xpo- 

I  sition  which  began  in  Paris.  France,  May  15,  and  will  continue  for 
four  months.  Hack  of  this  exposition  is  a  story  showing  that,  with 
all  dermany's  wonderful  efficiency,  the  French  are  showing  an  equal  amount 
of  foresight.  "The  Reconstructed  City"  is  a  I-'rcnch  national  exposition  to 
teach,  even  at  this  early  date,  how  to  rebuild  the  war-wrecked  portions  of 
northern  I'Vance  when  the  war  is  ended.  That  the  l-'rench  government  is 
already  planning  on  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  the 
nK)vements  of  armies  back  and  forth  across  the  northern  provinces  is  evi- 
dence of  foresight  of  an  unusual  type. 

It  is  to  be  a  I-Vench  exposition  entirely,  and  .America's  part  has  been 
only  the  sending  by  lumber  manufacturers  of  an  exhibit  showing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  .American  timber  in  this  work  of  reconstruction. 

'"The  Reconstructed  City"  is  in  several  sections,  different  parts  of  the 
exposition  being  devoted  to  such  departments  as  road-building,  city  plan- 
ning, city  residence  construction,  city  industrial  buildings,  and  rural  work. 
In  some  cases  the  city  planning  department  will  work  for  an  entire  recon- 
struction on  entirely  new  lines  of  the  cities  which  have  been  wrecked  by 
bombardment.  In  other  cases  only  building  construction  along  the  old 
streets  will  be  required.  The  road  work  will  be  important,  also,  for  shells 
have  raised  havoc  with  the  famous  highways  of  northern  France.  Ruined 
farms  will  be  no  small  part  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction. 

The  Southern  Pine  Association,  through  its  European  agent,  learned  of 
the  projected  exposition  and  was  able  to  get  an  exhibit,  not  only  of  south- 
ern building  types,  but  of  typical  .American  structural  work,  on  the  last  ship 
leaving  \ew  Orleans  before  the  exposition.  The  .American  lumbermen 
have  a  series  of  models  of  buildings,  for  city  and  farm,  including  a  small 
mill  construction  building,  for  industrial  purposes,  and  models  particu- 
larlv  of  farm  buildings,  such  as  an  ideal  barn,  swine  house,  poultry  house 
and  granar)-. 
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Will  Steel  Be  Any  Cheaper? 

Is  it  advisable  to  postpone  building  operations  in  the  hope  that  steel  will 
be  lower  in  price  later  on?  This  is  the  big  question  that  is  having  the 
serious  consideration  of  architects  and  owners  throughout  the  country. 
A  study  and  understanding  of  the  present  steel  situation  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  everyone  connected  with  the  building  world. 

What  are  the  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  today?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future?  The  steel  mills  are  running  maximum  capacity 
and  yet  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands.  Every  report  from  the  steel 
companies  indicates  record  business  with  increasing  volume  of  unfilled 
orders.  We  are  informed  that  practically  all  the  mills  are  booked  with 
orders  which  will  keep  them  busy  well  into  1917,  and  yet  their  regular  cus- 
tomers are  clamoring  for  the  privilege  of  entering  more  orders. 

In  our  own  country  business  conditions  have  never  been  better.  Our 
foreign  trade  for  months  has  been  surpassing  all  records.  Our  exi)orts  for 
twelve  months  ending  February,  1916,  are  reported  to  have  been  $3,720,- 
000.000.  Money  is  plentiful  and  new  building  construction  can  be  readily 
financed.  What  does  it  matter  if  a  new  building  does  cost  slightly  more 
than  it  would  in  dull  times?  The  new  building  is  rented  almost  before  it  is 
completed  and  at  attractive  rentals.  The  savings  which  might  be  made  in 
dull  times  would  be  readily  consumed  in  loss  in  rentals.  It  is  useless  to 
postpone  construction,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of  lower  cost  for  some  time 
to  come  and  in  the  meantime  the  interest  charges  and  taxes  on  vacant  ])rop- 
erty  continue  to  accumulate. 

Supposing  the  war  were  to  stop,  what  then?  Records  show  that  al- 
though the  war  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  in  our  present  business  con- 
ditions not  over  25  per  cent  of  the  present  activities  are  represented  by  war 
supplies.  It  will  take  months  for  European  industries  to  properly  organize 
their  manufacturing,  and  the  steel  mills  abroad  will  be  busy  for  3'ears  after- 
wards in  supplying  their  own  needs  and  repairing  the  enormous  damage 
done  by  the  war.  A  single  bridge  crossing  any  one  of  the  important  streams 
requires  thousands  of  tons  of  steel.  Steel  ships  in  great  number  have  been 
destroyed  and  must  be  replaced.  Building  activity  abroad  has  been  at  a 
standstill  and  must  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  war  ceases.  These  conditions 
point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  after  the  war  there  will  be 
no  European  manufacturer  able  to  export  steel  to  America  or  any  other 
country.  In  the  meantime  our  steel  manufacturers  will  not  only  have  to 
take  care  of  their  domestic  trade  but  will  also  be  compelled  to  exj^ort  to 
South  America  and  many  other  countries. 

Remember  also  that  the  uses  for  steel  are  increasing  entjrmously.  .\r- 
ticles  which  formerly  were  made  of  wood  and  other  materials  are  now  fur- 
nished in  steel.  The  automobile  industry  alone  consumes  millions. of  tons. 
Xew  uses  are  being  brought  forward  every  day ;  besides  there  is  the  nor- 
mal increased  demand  for  steel.  Our  own  government  has  already  started 
its  program  of  preparedness.  This  will  consume  large  quantities  of  steel 
for  ships,  guns,  coast  defense,  ammunition,  etc.  Our  railroads  simply  must 
expand  as  well  as  take  care  of  replacements.  This  means  tremendous  ton- 
nages of  steel  for  new  cars,  rails,  bridges,  etc. — Modern  Building. 
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Fuller  Details  in  Specifications 

By  OWEX  W.  SMITH.  C.  F. 

MUCH  has  Ijeeii  written  and  spoken  abnut  ])lans  of  structures,  with  all 
their  accompanying  detail,  but  little  has  been  said  or  discussed  about 
specifications,  which  all  know  go  hand-in-hand  with  all  plans,  and 
in  contract  work  is  one  of  the  written  documents  of  the  contract  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  the  plans. 

The  chief  duties  iif  the  specification  are  these:  To  define  or  describe 
the  work  so  that  anj'  competent  contractor  may  submit  an  intelligent  bid, 
and  to  establish  a  guide  and  a  standard  by  which  the  contract  may  be 
interpreted  with  fairness  to  each  party. 

To  attain  the  first  of  these  desired  results,  j::reat  attention  should  be 
given  to  accurately  and  clearly  describe  what  is  desired  to  be  done  and.  the 
e.xisting  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  constructed. 

A  complete  specification,  in  conjunctinn  with  the  plans,  should  indicate 
clearly,  concisely  and  accurately  all  the  details  of  the  structure;  the  class 
of  materials  to  be  used,  what  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  contractor,  and  by 
the  corporation,  and  in  the  case  of  corporation  supplies,  where  these  are  to 
be  delivered.  Also  the  local  conditions,  such  as  the  conditions  of  the 
sub-strata  on  which  foundations  are  to  be  placed,  flood  conditions,  where 
they  affect  the  work,  should  be  fully  described,  and  any  other  matter  which 
might  affect  an  intelligent  bid  one  way  or  another. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  engineer  or  architect  should  merely  indicate 
by  the  plans  and  specifications  the  type  and  character  of  the  structure  to 
be  built.  L'sually  he  has  a  great  many  advantages  in  planning  an  enter- 
prise over  those  enjoyed  by  the  contractor.  Generally  he  is  not  limited  in 
the  time  taken  in  drawing  his  plans  and  drafting  his  specifications;  and 
has,  or  should  have,  ample  time  to  investigate  all  conditions  and  make 
researches  prior  to  the  time  when  bids  are  called.  No  structure  or  work 
should  be  designed  without  a  full  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

We  often  find,  however,  that  the  bidder  is  not  given  any  information 
about  local  conditions,  even  when  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  designer, 
and  he  is  left  to  shift  for  himself  and  get,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  informa- 
tion which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  work. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  contractor  is  often  too  short  to  admit  of  any- 
thing but  a  brief  survey  of  conditions,  and  he  has  to  practically  guess  about 
conditions,  w-hich  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  concerned.  Hence  we 
often  find,  as  a  result  of  lack  of  this  information,  a  great  range  in  the 
amounts  bid,  a  wiser  and  sadder  contractor,  and  a  worried  and  disgusted 
engineer.  Further,  it  is  the  duty  of  engineers  or  writers  of  specifications 
to  provide  positive  information  of  local  conditions  pertaining  to  the. work, 
above  ground  and  below. 

Is  it  not  sufficient  to  ask  bidders  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in 
obtaining  that  information  which  is  solely  within  the  province  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  supplying  the  required  security,  without  putting  them  to  the 
necessity  of  gathering  data  which  is  within  the  province  of  the  engineer 
to  do  so? 

In  this  connection  the  point  of  view  of  many  architects  appears  to  be 
that  they  confer  a  favor  in  handing  plans  and  specifications  to  a  contractor 
for  bidding  purposes.  Money  deposits  are  often  required  before  these  can 
be  obtained,  and  frequently  they  are  net  permitted  to  take  them  from  the 
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office,  and  requests  to  have  tlieiii  sent  l)y  mail  are  refused.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  contractor  is  under  any  obligation  in  an  effort  to  bid  on  work, 
as  these  efforts  will  require  both  time  and  money  to  .-iccumplish,  and  with 
every  prospect,  on  the  average,  of  the  ct)ntractor  being  out  of  pocket. 

Viewed  from  a  business  standpoint,  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  in 
these  matters  as  in  others,  and  the  architect's  duty  to  his  employers  or 
client  would  be  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  interest  of  all  prospective 
competent  bidders. 

Under  this  heading  it  will  be  ])roper  to  discuss  briefly  the  actual  word- 
ing of  specifications  before  passing  on  to  the  ne.xt  i)hase. 

Clearness,  brevity  and  consistency  are  the  three  things  U>  l)e  attained 
in  the  wording  of  a  specification.  Lengthy  sentences  of  necessity  become 
involved,  and  reiteration  of  descriptions  of  similar  works  and  materials 
does  not  add  strength  to  the  document.  Tautologj^  is  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Words  such  as  "proper"  and  "sufficient,"  being  indefinite,  have 
little  meaning,  and  the  writer  should  avoid  them  by  stating  clearly  what 
is  jjroper  and  sufificient. 

Stock  clauses,  or  standard  specifications  ti)  api)ly  tn  different  classes 
of  work,  or  different  works  of  the  same  class,  are  dangerDUs  ;ind  may  lead 
to  serious  trouble  between  ail  parties  concerned. 

To  sum  the  matter  up:  If  the  specification  drafter  clearly  understands 
what  he  is  writing  about,  says  exactly  what  he  means,  and  not  a  word 
more,  clearness,  brevity  and  consistency  will  be  attained. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  fully  detailed  information  of  what  is  really 
wanted  when  bidding  on  work  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  which  often 
confront  the  contractor,  for  it  is  largely  the  details  which  determine  what 
work  is  really  worth. 

The  more  doubtful,  therefore,  the  bidder  is  as  to  what  may  be  required 
of  him.  the  greater  sum  will  he  add  to  his  price  for  contingencies  which 
may  arise.  This  will  be  particularly  so  if  the  engineer  bears  a  reputation 
for  narrow-mindedness  and  arrogance. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  up  to  this  point  is  to  give  all  the  necessary 
information  in  a  specification,  whether  it  be  description  of  work  and  mate- 
rial, local  conditions,  quantities,  matters  of  extra  work,  etc.,  and  to  have  it 
properly  expressed  so  that  all  bidders  may  precisely  and  explicitly  know 
what  is  required  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  time  penalty  clauses  are  not  often  enforced  in 
a  contract,  and  the  general  opinion  largely  prevails  among  construction 
men  that  they  are  of  little  eft'ect.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the.se  con- 
ditions is  that  usually  the  owner,  corporation  or  engineer  is  unable  to 
keep  their  part  of  the  contract  exactly  on  time,  and  there  is  always  an 
avenue  of  escape  ojjened  for  the  contractor. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  construction  work  there  is  an  absolute 
need  of  it  being  finished  by  a  certain  time,  and  in  such  cases  the  penalty 
clause  may  have  some  legitimate  use ;  but  in  the  usual  construction  con- 
tract its  principal  eft"ect  would  be  to  raise  the  amount  bid  l)y  tenderers 
who  have  fears  of  its  application 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  competent  contractor  is   most 
anxious  to  finish  the  job  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency.     Con-' 
struction  work,  in  common   with  many  other  operations,  has  an   efficient 
and   economical   rate  of   progress.     To  exceed   this  means   increased   cost 
and  therefore,  if  possible,  specifications  should  state  a  reasonable  time  for 
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tlie  completion  of  the  contract,  giving  due  consideratinn  to  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  contingencies  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  \V(jrk,  and 
also  in  the  customary  local  conditions  appertaining  to  the  work. 

The  time  penalty  clause  should  be  used  only  in  exceptional  cases  where 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  complete  within  a  certain  time.  The  careful 
bidder  will  then  make  due  provision  for  the  same  in  his  tender.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  have,  for  example,  a  tifty-dollar-per-day  time  penalt)'  clause 
placed  indiscriminately  in  all  contract  specifications,  when  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  contract  will  be  carried  out  along  the  usual  lines  of  making  sjieed 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

Specifications  are  usually  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first,  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  description  of  the  work  whose  accomjjlishnient  is  the  object 
of  the  contract,  called  "Specific  Clauses." 

The  second  division  relates  to  the  rights,  duties  and  ubligations  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  engineer  or  owner.  These  might  be  called 
the  business  relations,  or  "General  Clauses." 

During  the  process  of  developing  specifications  it  would  ajjpear  that 
the  general  clauses  have  received  more  cultivation  than  the  s])ecific  clauses. 

Many  of  these  latter  clauses  (sometimes  known  as  "The  Hig  Stick" 
clauses)    are  manifestly  unfair,  illegal  and   injurious  to  the  ])rofession. 

The  clauses  governing  the  inspector's  power  are  also  usually  contra- 
dictory, for  example:  An  inspector  shall  be  a])pt)inted  by  the  ct)riK)ration 
and  the  contractor  obey  without  cpiestion  his  order  and  instructions,  but 
no  approval  of  the  inspector  shall  be  taken  as  an  accejitance  of  impro])er 
work  or  material,  which  must  in  every  case  be  remo\  ed  atid  promptly 
replaced  when  discovered. 

The  inspector  has  power  to  order  defective  work  or  materials  but  has 
no  power  to  accept  same.     Surely  an  unfair  condition  to  impose 

To  the  credit  of  most  architects  and  engineers  be  it  said  that  disputes 
are  usually  settled  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  equity  to  all  parties.  Never- 
theless, much  injustice  has  been  done  by  narrow-minded  and  arrogant 
individuals  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  literal  reading  of  these 
clauses.  Particularly  where  the  amounts  involved  are  not  great,  busi- 
ness men  well  know  that  it  does  not  pay  to  enter  into  litigation  unless 
the  issues  at  stake  are  important,  because  the  large  corporation  or  munici- 
pality has  plenty  .of  money  and  legal  machinery  to  give  battle  to  the 
contractor,  without  any  individual  suffering  personal  loss. 

These  things,  however,  do  not  reflect  credit  upon  the  ability  or  char- 
acter of  architects  and  engineers  as  a  class.  Hence  we  see  many  contrac- 
tors voicing  a  profound  contempt  for  the  profession.  This  is  of  great 
disadvantage  to  the  profession  at  large  and  also  to  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  Architects,  as  servants  of  the  public  in  the  highest  sense 
of-  the  term,  should  maintain  a  high  standard  of  fairness  and  justice,  as 
in  so  doing  they  best  conserve  the  interests  of  their  employers,  .\othing 
is  to  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  endeavoring  to  get  something  for  nothing 
from  a  contractor. 

Contractors  are  as  susceptible  as  a  weather  vane  to  the  personality  of 
an  architect,  and  the  unfair  or  unjust  individual's  reputation  will  follow 
him  and  will  be  sure  to  increase  the  cost  of  his  work,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  cost  to  the  public. 


I 
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Aclion  of  Alkali  on  Concrete 

THE    L  .   S.    Reclamation    Recuril    ])rcseiUs   a    concise   discnssinn    nf    the 
action    of   alkali    on    concrete,    based    upon    government    investigation 
to  date. 
What  do  we  know  about  the  disintegrating  effect  of  alkali  waters  and 
soils   on   concrete?     This   question   can,   perhaps,   be  answered   best   after 
breaking  it  up  into  several  narrower  questions  as  follows; 

(a)  Does  alkali  disintegrate  concrete? 

(b)  \\'hat  forms  of  alkali  have  the  greatest  disintegrating  effect  and 
therefore  require  the  greatest  precautions  against  such  disintegration  to  be 
taken? 

(c)  \\  hat  kind  of  concrete  is  most  easily  disintegrated  by  alkali  action? 

(d)  Can  concrete  be  made  that  will  withstand  the  most  destructive  kind 
of  alkali? 

(a)  It  has  been  found  that  concrete  is  disintegrated  through  seepage 
action  of  alkaline  waters  under  certain  conditions. 

(b)  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  principal  salts  acting  to  produce 
disintegration  are  the  sulphates,  and  especially  magnesium  and  sodium  sul- 
phates. It  is  thought  that  of  these  the  former  is  the  more  active,  but  this 
lias  not  been  definitely  estaljlished.  Different  localities  have  shown  differ- 
ent results  for  the  same  materials.  Two  extreme  cases  may  be  cited  in  the 
Sunn\side  and  the  Belle  l*\iurche  project.  Of  a  number  of  test  specimens 
exposed  on  the  former  no  disintegration  was  observed  at  the  end  of  about 
eleven  months  with  the  exception  of  a  specimen  containing  a  soap  and 
alum  solution  in  the  mix;  the  specimens  were  all  of  a  1 :3  :3  gravel  mixture. 
I'lirthermore,  none  of  the  concrete  structures  on  this  project  has  been  af- 
fected. ( )n  the  other  hand,  various  mixtures  exposed  on  the  Belle  Fourche 
project  were  all  found  to  be  disintegrated  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  with 
the  exception  of  a  1  :2  mortar  specimen,  which  was  not  affected.  Concrete 
structures  on  this  project  have  also  been  disintegrated  by  alkali.  Other 
projects  showed  intermediate  results.  Analyses  of  samples  from  the  Belle 
I-'ourche  project  show  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates  present  in  strong 
solution,  with  the  former  predominating,  and  from  the  Sunnyside  project 
show  sodium  sulphate  only,  and  in  much  lighter  solution.  As  a  general 
proposition,  it  must  for  the  present  be  concluded  that  in  locations  where 
alkali  is  present  containing  these  salts,  special  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  possible  action,  unless  experience  with  structures  ])reviously 
built  has  shown  no  deleterious  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sunnyside  project 
above  cited. 

(c)  It  has  been  quite  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  leaner  mixtures  of 
concrete  are  more  easily  disintegrated  than  the  richer;  also  that  the  more 
scientifically  proportioned  mixtures — that  is,  those  having  least  voids  for 
given  proportions  of  cement  and  aggregate — give  better  results.  This  is 
a  natural  result,  as  the  action  results  from  seepage  of  water  into  or  through 
the  concrete,  which  is  retarded  by  the  richer  and  more  scientifically  propor- 
tioned concrete. 

(d)  A  direct  and  definite  answer  cannot  be  made  to  this  question.  Ex- 
periments have,  however,  shown  that  the  more  nearly  impervious  the  con- 
crete the  less  it  is  disintegrated  by  alkali.  It  is  a  natural  deduction,  there- 
fore, that  waterproof  concrete  will  resist  alkali  action.  Such  concrete  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  difficult  to  produce.  Laboratory  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  concrete  that  is  practically  im- 
pervious to  water  up  to  50  pounds  to  73  pounds  pressure,  and  satisfactory 
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results  have  been  obtained  in  the  production  of  an  im])ervious  concrete  in 
the  field  on  structures  where  special  pains  were  taken  toward  that  end. 

There  are  numerous  patented  waterproofing  compounds  on  the  market; 
there  are  also  being  manufactured  several  so-called  alkali-proof  cements.  A 
number  of  these  have  been  tested,  but  the  results  have  not  been  any  better 
than  those  obtained  with  straight  Portland  cement.  Sand  cements  also 
have  so  far  shown  no  superior  alkali-resisting  qualities.  J.  Y.  Jewett.  cement 
expert,  gives  his  tentative  opinion  "that  with  good  cement,  with  care  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  aggregates,  with  proportioning  to  produce  a  rich,  dense 
mixture,  and  with  proper  methods  of  mixing  and  placing,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  dense  impervious  concrete  that  will  withstand  the  alkali  action 
under  ordinary  conditions  without  the  use  of  any  special  materials  for 
waterproofing  purposes."  With  fairly  rich  concrete  an  impervious  skin  of 
neat  cement  or  rich  mortar,  such  as  is  produced  by  working  a  fiat  spade 
between  the  concrete  and  steel  or  surfaced  wood  forms,  will  no  doubt  also 
have  much  eflfect  in  resisting  the  action  of  alkali. 

* 

*  * 

Well  Water  for  Concrete  Highway  Construction 

J.  1).  Woodson,  Division  Engineer,  California  Highway  Commission, 
tells  how  the  State  has  made  use  of  well  water  for  concrete  mixture  in 
building  the  new  highways  in  San  Joaquin  valley.  In  a  letter  to  Engineer- 
ing-Contracting he  says : 

A  continuous  and  ample  sujjply  of  water  is  one  of  the  absolute  necessities 
in  the  construction  and  curing  of  a  concrete  pavement.  The  building  of  the 
California  State  Highway  through  the  great  floor  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
presented  the  Highway  Commission  a  problem  as  to  how  and  where  to 
obtain  water  for  the  construction  of  the  concrete  pavement.  For  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  there  were  but  few  surface  sources  of 
water,  except  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  If  water  is  piped  over 
any  very  considerable  distance  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  in  pipe  alone 
is  large,  and  a  contractor  handling  a  section  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles 
of  highway  does  not  care  to  make  such  an  addition  to  his  equipment. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  water  level  along  the  route  of  the  high- 
way is  from  25  to  70  feet  below  the  surface.  Wells  were  sunk  at  convenient 
intervals  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  highway.  These  wells  were  usually 
cased  with  the  ordinary  black  butt  joint  casing  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
cost  of  the  wells  averaged  87  cents  per  lineal  foot.  A  majority  of  the  wells 
had  to  be  sunk  from  15  to  25  feet  below  the  water  level  in  order  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  material  upon  which  the  casing  could  be  landed.  Wells  of  this 
diameter  have  always  supplied  ample  water  for  construction  and  curing  of 
the  pavement  on  this  route  of  the  highway.  In  a  few  cases  the  contractor 
has  pulled  the  casing  upon  the  abandonment  of  a  well,  but  this  practice  has 
not  proved  economical,  and  generally  the  casing  hasbeen  left  in  place  on  the 
completion  of  the  highway. 

* 

*  * 

The  Selection  and  Service  of  Architects 

SCHOOL  boards  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  building  operations  will 
read  with  interest  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Iowa  State  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  This  statement  makes  clear  the 
relations  of  client,  architect  and  contractor  and  contains  much  sensible  advice. 
Much  difficulty  mav  be  obviated  liy  careful  attention  to  the  principles  which 
are  here  enunciated : 
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Persons  who  have  never  enii)loycd  an  architect  are  ajit  U)  lie  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  proper  way  to  proceed,  while  many  who  have  liad  some  exiiericncc  are  not 
fully  posted  in  the  matter  and  are  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  intricacies 
of  architectural  practice. 

They  may  not  understand  that  it  is  a  profession;  calling  for  men  of  the 
highest  integrity,  business  capacity  and  artistic  ability ;  to  'command  respect 
and  confidence  as  advisers,  and  to  sustain  a  grave  responsibility  to  the  iiuhlic. 
No  one  may  have  given  them  any  practical  iiiformation  as  to  the  relations  that 
should  subsist  between  client  and  architect.  This  may  seem  a  simple  matter, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  lack  of  information  on  this  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  trouble  in  building.  The  following  is  pun  of  the 
Iowa  State  Chapter's  report: 

1.  The  owner's  interests  are  to  secure  the  most  available  service,  suitahlc  design,  he?t 
construction,  most  economical  expenditure  of  funds.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by 
employing  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  necessity,  an  expert,  a  competent  and  reliable  archi- 
tect. The  owner  will  he  most  benefited  by  choosing  an  architect  before  deciding  upon 
anything  else  connected  with  the  building  project  (in  many  cases  even  before  fixing  the 
building  site  and  limit  of  expenditure),  thereby  gaining  from  start  to  finish  the  services 
of  the  expert's  technical  experience  and  knowledge  in  every  phase  of  the  problem. 

2.  Architecture  in  its  highest  element  is  a  fine  art— it  is  never  a  trade.  The  architect's 
practice  is  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  physician  ard  the  attorney;  each  is  a  profes- 
sion, and  selection^  should  be  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  upon  record  for  character, 
integrity,  ability  aiid  fitness  for  the  service;  a  sensible,  businesslike,  time  and  trouble- 
saving  method. 

3.  The  planning  of  a  building  is  a  process  of  evolution.  Nothing  but  the  full  working 
out  of  the  problem  can  produce  this.  '1  lie  architect  is  a  sort  of  clearing-house,  in  adjust- 
ing a  multiplicity  of  ideas,  wishes,  needs,  financial  and  other  details.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  an  advance  program  to  be  an  absolute  guide  to  the  best  eventual  scheme. 
The  data  compiled  by  an  architect  for  such  purpose  may  be  quite  diflferent  from  that  which 
at  the  start  suggested  itself  to  either  owner  or  architect.  The  owner  should  get  the 
benefit  of  his  architect's  best  ideas  and  various  solutions  of  the  problem  from  which  to 
select,  not  simply  what  is  presented  to  strike  the  attention,  and  "get  the  job." 

»4.  Architectural  competition  is  usually  a  handicap  to  the  end  sought.  The  functions 
of  an  architect  are  many  and  varied;  he  can  be  judged  better  by  his  reputation  and  com- 
pleted work  than  by  a  preliminary  sketch  which  represents  merely  one  of  his  minor 
duties. 

Do  not  expect  competitive  designs  any  more  than  gratuitous  diagnoses,  prescriptions 
and  briefs.     Plans  are  not  like  merchandise,  kept  in  stock,  to  fit  all  individual  needs . 

.\  dishonest  man.  by  trickery  and  illicit  commissions  from  material  and  construction 
contractors,  can  easily  augment  his  receipts  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  upright  one's  fair 
fee  direct  from  the  owner,  thereby  proving  more  costly  in  the  end,  for  it  all  comes  out  of 
tlic  owner  just  the  same. 

5.  Different  architects,  like  doctors  and  lawyers,  place  different  values  upon  their 
services,  and  their  services  likewise  vary  in  merit  and  results.  This  should  not  confuse 
the  owner — the  best  is  likely  to  be  the  higher  priced.  It  is  safe  to  rely  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  for  minimum  fees  and  principles  of  practice  as  recognized  by  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  profession  and  the  higher  courts. 

Good  service  can  only  be  maintained  by  at  least  a  charge  that  experience  by  the  large 
majority  of  the  reputable  practitioners  and  clients  testify  to  be  fairly  remunerative,  and  by 
methods  that  insure  er|uitable  relations  l)etween  owner  and  architect. 

*  * 

Utah's  New  School  Architecture  Law 

THE  state  of  Utah  has  en'oyed  for  many  years  the  advantages  of  a  law 
providing  a  state  school  building  commission.  Through  the  activities  of 
this  commission  every  building  which  has  been  erected  in  the  state  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  carefully  examined  in  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent  and  has  been  criticised  for  its  usefulness  as  an  educational 
building,  for  its  helpfulness  and  for  its  general  safety.  .-K  revision  of  the 
law.  passed  in  March,  increases  very  much  the  powers  of  the  state  school- 
house  commission  and  creates  the  office  of  state  schoolhouse  architect.     The 
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latter  official  is  to  bf  a  paid  employee  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  will  have  broad  powers  under  the  act.     The  following-  is  the  text  of 
those  sections  of  the  act  which  relate  to  the  commission  and  to  the  State 
Architect : 
He  it  enacted  l)y  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  : 

That  no  schoolhouse  sliall  hereafter  he  erected  in  any  school  district  in  this  State,  not 
included  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  no  addition  to  a  school  building,  the 
cost  of  which  schoolhouse  or  addition  thereto  shall  exceed  $1,000,  shall  be  contracted  for 
or  erected  until  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  the  same  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  commission  hereinafter  provided  for.  and  the  approval  of  said  commission 
endorsed  thereon.  Such  plans  and  specifications  shall  show  in  detail  its  construction,  the 
heating  and  ventilating  .system  and  the  window  lighting  of  such  building.  There  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State  High  Scliool  Inspector.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  comiuission  shall 
not  approve  any  plan  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building,  or  addition  thereto,  unless 
the  same  shall  provide  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study  or  recitation  room 
therein,  and  the  total  area  of  glass  space  in  windows  of  each  class  or  recitation  room  shall 
not  be  less  than  one-lifth  of  the  floor  area  of  such  room.  And  no  such  plans  shall  be 
approved  by  them  unless  provision  is  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least  thirty  cubic  feet 
of  pure  air  every  minute  for  each  pupil  and  facilities  for  exhausting  foul  or  vitiated  air 
and  auditoriums  hereafter  to  be  constructed  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  all 
cloak  rooms  shall  be  well  ventilated.  Buildings  of  four  or  less  classrooms  may  be  heated 
and  ventilated  with  api)roved  schoolroom  heaters.  \o  tax  voted  by  a  district  meeting  or 
other  competent  authority  in  any  school  district  shall  be  levied  by  the  trustees  or  boards  of 
education  until  the  commission  shall  report  within  sixty  days  after  the  plans  are  submitted 
lo  it.  .\11  schoolhouse  plans  and  detail  statements  shall  be  submitted  in  duplicate  and  be 
filed  and  approved  as  required  by  this  Act.  Buildings  of  two  stories  or  more  shall  have 
the  stairs,  halls,  heating  apparatus  and  fuel  room  constructed  of  fireproof  material  and 
shall  have  sufficient  hall  space,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  outward  opening  doors,  stair- 
ways, lighting  and  heating  plants  and  apparatus  arranged  to  facilitate  egress  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident  and  afford  the  requisite  and  proper  accommodations  for  public  protection 
in  such  case. 

The  commission  hereby  created  shall  serve  without  compensation,  and  shall  have  the 
authority  to  emi)loy  an  architect,  who  shall  receive  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  $8.00  per 
diem  for  actual  services  rendered,  which  compensation  shall  be  audited  and  paid  from  the 
State  school  fund  as  other  accounts  are  audited  and  paid,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  shall 
receive  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  all  school  plans  and  inspect  all  school  build- 
ings or  additions  at  least  once  during  the  erection  of  such  building  or  additions,  or  when 
called  upon  by  the  commission,  to  ascertain  if  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
complied  with.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  inspect  the  school  buildings  of  the  State,  when 
called  upon,  and  when  he  shall  find  any  such  buildings  to  be  unsanitary  or  unsafe  for 
occupancy,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  commission.  The  commission  shall  thereupon 
make  such  recomtuendations  to  the  boards  of  education  to  comply  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter.  The  said  architect  member  shall  also  act  as  an 
advi.sory  architect  whenever  called  upon  by  school  trustees  and  inspect  and  advise  on  the 
heating,  or  ventilating  system,  not  operating  efliciently  in  the  school.  Provided  said  archi- 
tect shall  not  represent  directly  or  indirectly,  any  building  materials  or  construction  firm, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  recommend,  prescribe,  or  advise  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular brand,  or  brands,  of  building  materials  to  be  used  for,  and  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  provided  for. 

* 
*  *      . 

Architects  Urge  License  Law 

F.\CT.^  are  continually  develojiing'  to  prove  that  Minnesota  needs  a  law 
requiring"  architects  to  have  a  state  license,  says  the  Ini]irovement 
Bulletin  of  Minneapolis.  The  Bulletin  has  urged  action  in  numerous 
instances,  and  presented  conditions  in  the  building  field  which,  to  a  fair- 
minded  person,  seemed  to  make  it  imperative  that  a  license  law  be  written 
on  the  statute  books  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  big  and  increasing  percentage  of  buildings  going  up  without  the 
services  of  an  architect.    The  number  and  the  size  and  cost  of  structures  whose 
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permits  show  the  name  iif  no  architect  seem  ti>  l)e  i-rovving  mure  rai)idly 
than  ever  this  year.  They  iiichule  store  and  office  buiUliiiLCs  and  many  Hats, 
none  of  the  largest  and  finest  type,  it  is  true,  Init  still  of  a  valuation  in  each 
instance  which  makes  these  improvements  important.  This  means  that  the 
inspection  of  the  construction  of  these  large  buildings  depends  upon  the 
city  building  inspection  bureau.  If  an  architect  were  engaged  his  inspection 
would  be  constant.  The  city,  with  its  staff  looking  after  all  construction 
within  its  extended  limits,  does  the  best  it  can. 

The  situation  has  evoked  an  ap])eal  from  a  Minneapolis  architect,  L.  A. 
Lamoreaux.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  safe  assertion 
that  not  one  tenement,  apartment  building  or  residence  in  twenty  has  the 
care  of  an  experienced  architect.  They  are  constructed  by  men  who  have 
had  no  experience  or  training  in  jilanning  of  buildings,  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  proper  light  or  the  desirable  amount  of  area  of  a  lot  to  be  covered 
by  the  building  to  get  the  best  results,  and  who  have  given  no  attention 
to  ventilation  or  heating  problems.     How  could  you  e.xpect  other  results? 

Mr.  Lamoreaux  says  further:  "Why  do  people,  when  they  are  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars,  not  go  to  someone  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  plan- 
ning problems?  Their  own  comforts  as  well  as  incomes  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Their  buildings  would  not  depreciate  as  rapidly,  and  most  of 
the  evils  complained  of  in  the  'housing  problem'  book  would  be  done  away 
with.  Many  of  our  more  progressive  states  now  require  that  all  practicing 
architects  be  licensed.  It  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  the 
health  of  the  whole  community  depends  upon  the  dwellings  we  live  in, 
depends  on  light  and  air  and  good  sanitation.  States  having  such  laws 
require  that  all  buildings  erected  have  the  approval  of  a  licensed  architect. 
It  would  probably  not  be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  health  of 
the  communit}'  depends  as  much  on  the  designers  of  our  homes  as  it  does 
upon  our  doctors. 

"With  a  general  law  applying  to  all  cities,  and  a  law  requiring  a  licens- 
ing of  all  architects,  the  same  as  doctors  are  now  licensed,  and  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  some  one  of  those  men  on  all  new  work  undertaken,  most  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  housing  question  would  be  solved.  Most  of  our  archi- 
tects, in  addition  to  several  years'  training  in  school,  get  from  six  to  seven 
years'  experience  as  draftsmen  in  an  architect's  ofifice  before  atteni])ting  to 
do  designing  on  their  own  responsibility.  These  results  can  only  be  had 
by  intelligent  guidance."  ^ 

*  * 

"Knocking"  The  Architects 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  architect  very  often  forgets  that  the  working 
drawings  are  made  for  the  contractors  and  material  men,  and  are  not  sim- 
l)ly  a  display  of  draughtsmanship.  The  limit  was  reached  last  week  by  a 
well-known  architect  sending  out  a  .set  of  plans  with  the  explanatory  letter- 
ing so  small  that  it  could  not  be  read  without  the  aid  of  a  strong  magnifying 
glass.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  indeed,  to  see  the  sub-contractors  looking 
through  magnifying  glasses.  It  is  indeed  very  fortunate  for  both  the  client 
and  the  contractor  that  such  absurdities  are  i)racticed  by  only  a  few  of  the 
profession.  In  addition  to  a  few  guesses  thrown  in,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  top  price  plus  from  every  "sub,"  and  when  added  to  the  hazardous 
risk  of  the  general  contractor,  a  small  house  grows  into  the  price  of  a 
mansion. 

If  the  architects  wh<i  continue  to  turn  out  working  drawings  that  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  would  only  take  a  week  off  to  visit  con- 
tractors' offices,  they  would  see.  to  their  edification,  that  the  plans  which 
receive  the  most  attention  and  consequently  the  be.st  bids  are  those  that  are 
plain  and  easily  understood  by  the  "sub." — Public  Ledger. 
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Fireproof  Construction  in  Public  Buildings* 

By  ALBKKT  C.  MARTI X,  Anhitert. 

THE  subject  assigned  to  me  is  that  of  "Plreproof  Construction  in  Our 
Public  Buildings,"  and  particularly  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  treating 
this  subject  I  speak  of  fireproof  construction  in  a  relative  sense  only. 
l!y  that  I  mean  fire-resisting  construction.  This  subject  is  of  very  great 
importance,  but  is  seldom  considered  because  of  the  erroneous  idea  of  most 
public  officials  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  This  idea  has  probably  gained 
most  headvva}'  because  architects  and  owners  usually  combine  the  idea  of 
firei)roof  construction  with  the  idea  of  elaborate  and  e.xpensive  construction. 
In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  build  two-  or  three- 
story  brick  school  buildings  or  buildings  for  similar  purposes  practically  as 
cheap  as  the  ordinary  building  of  Class  C  construction ;  in  fact,  the  school 
board  in  Los  Angeles  figure  that  their  buildings  cost  about  9>-2  cents  per 
cubic  foot  and  the  cheapest  i)uilding  erected  was  at  a  cost  of  8^4  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  I  know  of  a  school  building  recently  constructed  for  the 
board,  of  fireproof  construction,  e.xcepting  that  the  roof  was  of  wood  with 
composition  covering  and  metal  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  in  the  top  story,  at 
a  cost  of  9  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

This  low  cost  is  made  possible  in  these  buildings  by  using  brick  walls  of 
the  same  thickness  as  for  Class  C  construction,  but  omitting  interior  brick 
division  walls  and  substituting  concrete  frame  construction  with  hollow  tile 
partitions  and  by  substituting  concrete  beams  and  concrete  slabs  with  wood 
sleepers  and  wood  floors  in  lieu  of  the  heavy  joist  and  double  floors  with 
metal  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  below. 

In  suggesting  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  and  not  steel  frame  con- 
struction, I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring  reinforced  concrete 
construction  in  preference  to  steel  frame  fireproof  construction.  I  only 
suggest  it  as  it  is  much  the  most  economical  method  of  construction  and 
for  two-  or  three-story  buildings  it  answers  all  the  requirements  in  just  as 
satisfactory  a  manner,  although  the  salvage  to  future  generations  will,  of 
course,  be  very  much  less. 

For  large  public  buildings  of  an  ornamental  character,  such  as  central 
public  library  or  a  city  hall,  I  would,  of  course,  recommend  the  fireproof  steel 
frame  construction,  as  this  construction  lends  itself  best  to  alterations  and 
additions. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  my  fellow  architects  will  not  agree 
entirely  with  my  statements  in  this  paper,  still  I  feel  confident  that  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  will  assure  most  owners  and  public  officials  that  it 
is,  at  least  in  the  long  run,  much  more  economical  to  build  our  public  build- 
ings of  substantial  and  fire-resisting  construction,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  class  of  construction  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  safest  from  the 
point  of  public  safety. 

'Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  Southern   California  Chapter,  .\.  I.  A.,  June   13,   1916. 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  J.   T.  DOXAHUE.  CLAREMONT 
J  as.   H'.  Plachek,  Architect 


A  Word  About  Frame  Dwellings 

The  frame  dwelling  is  our  commonest  type.  It  is  cheap,  beautiful  if 
properly  designed,  permanent  if  built  of  well-selected  timber,  and  fully 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  home  builder  and  real  estate  owner. 
Many  of  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  the  moderate-priced  frame 
home  have  been  ignored  or  overlooked  because  no  architectural  skill  or 
training  was  utilized  in  the  design  or  construction.  Model  plans  are  avail- 
able from  many  sources,  and  while  they  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  consult  an  architect,  it  would  be  economy  in  the  long 
run  if  such  buildings,  especially  of  the  more  pretentious  type,  could  he  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  competent  architects. 

A  point  frequently  overlooked  in  considering  other  than  frame  construc- 
tion for  the  dwelling  is  the  relative  heat  radiation  in  walls  of  various  kinds. 
In  tests  made  by  the  German  government  of  heat  transmitted  per  square 
foot  of  wall  surface  per  hour,  it  was  found  that  the  frame  house,  with  7/16- 
inch  clapboards,  building  paper,  sheathing,  lath  and  plaster,  had  a  heat  loss 
factor  of  .23  of  a  B.  T.  U.  per  degree  as  against  .37  for  plain  brick  walls 
one  brick  thick,  and  .36  for  brick  walls  one  brick  thick  plastered  inside.  In 
stone  walls  a  thickness  of  20  inches  is  required  with  .sandstone  to  reduce 
the  heat  factor  even  to  .35,  while  with  a  12-inch  stone  wall  the  loss  was  .45. 
Concrete  blocks  are  in  about  the  same  class  as  limestone  in  coldness  and 
will  have  a  heat  loss  factor  of  about  35  to  50  per  cent  more  than  frame 
construction. 
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An  architectural  competition  was 
recently    conducted    b}'  the   School 
Trustees,    city    of 
THE  MERCED      -Merced.   It  proved 
SCHOOL  e-xtremelv  unsatis- 

COMPETITION  factory.  '  W  h  e  n 
the  program  was 
first  proposed  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  declined  to  sanc- 
tion it.  Later  on  the  Society  ap- 
proved it  and  then  at  the  last 
moment  again  placed  its  ban  of  dis- 
approval. Some  of  the  Chapter 
members  had  already  submitted 
their  plans.  Others  were  about  to 
do  so  and  were  greatly  exercised 
when  the  final  notice  came  which 
barred  tliem  from  competing  under 
penalty  of  being  accused  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct. 

The  following  from  the  minutes 
of  the  April  27th  Chapter  meeting 
explains  that  body's  position  in  the 
matter: 

Mr.  Mooser,  for  the  Committee  on  Competi- 
tions, reporled  concerning  the  Merced  High  School 
Conipclition  that  the  first  program  as  issued  by 
the  High  school  board  had  been  disapproved  and 
that  after  a  visit  of  a  committee  from  the  Chapter 
to  Merced  the  Trustees  had  agreed  to  make  the 
program  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
stilnte.  and  that  in  that  form  the  program  had 
been  approved.  This  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
the  members  had  received  the  three  notices,  the 
first  notice  of  disapproval  and  the  second  one  of 
approval.  Then,  after  the  form  of  the  program 
liad  been  accepted,  the  Trustees  had  seen  fit  to 
insert  a  clause  guaranteeing  tlie  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, and  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  understanding 
had  with  the  board  and  also  the  requirements  of 
the  code,  it  was  decided  that  the  competition 
should  be  again  disapproved  and  I  he  membership 
of  the  Chapter  were  notified  accordingly. 

There  were  eighteen  competitors. 
The  building  was  to  cost  $130,000. 
The  designs  were  judged  l)y  a  jury 
of  eight  persons,  namely:  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one 
certified  architect  chosen  by  the 
board,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Merced  county  and  the  princijial 
of  the  Merced  Union  High  school. 
The  plans  were  numbered  and  the 
names  of  the  architects  were  under 
seal  in  envelopes  numbered  corre- 
spondingh".  None  of  the  names  of 
the  competitors  was  known  to  the 
jury  in  selection  until  after  the 
choice  was  made  and  announced. 
Willson  J.  Wythe  of  Oakland  was 
called  in  by  the  board  as  architec- 
tural adviser.  Mr.  \\'vthe  eliminated 
all  but  'seven  plans.  The  design 
which  the   jury  considered  best  out 
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of  the  seven  was  then  selected,  the 
author  proving  to  be  Charles  H.  T.ig- 
gers  of  Bakersfield.  Second  choice 
went  to  De  Remer  &  Hewett  of  Los 
Angeles,  third  to  William  H.  Weeks 
of  San  Francisco,  and  fourth  to 
Stone  &  Wright  of  Stockton. 

But  it  appears  this  judgment  was 
not  destined  to  be  final.  After  the 
announcement  had  been  made,  some 
members  of  the  jury  seemed  dis- 
pleased, as  it  was  claimed  the  selec- 
tion was  not  made  by  a  unanimous 
board.  It  was  announced  that  noth- 
ing would  be  done  till  after  the  bond 
election,  June  2.  The  election  re- 
sulted in  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the 
bonds.  Since  then  and  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  no  confirma- 
tion of  the  award  has  been  received, 
although  the  competitors  have  had 
their  drawings  returned  to  them. 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  Trustees  will 
proceed  to  appoint  an  architect  re- 
gardless of  the  jury  award.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  the  afTair  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  architects 
in  good  standing  who  may  be 
tempted  to  participate  in  future  com- 
petitions of  like  character. 


A  short  time  ago  a  reinforced  con- 
crete structure  was  being  built  in  a 
certain  city  under 
SHOULD  the  supervision  of 

ENGINEERING  that  city's  engi- 
50CIET1E5  neer.    Rerolled 

PASS  ON  steel,  employed  as 

PUBLIC  the   r  e  i  n  f  o  rcing 

QUESTIONS?  material,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  one  of 
the  city  aldermen,  who  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  council. 
The  city  engineer  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain. The  argument  fast  degener- 
ated to  the  seesaw  order,  and  a  dead- 
lock resulted.  The  papers  then  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
last  of  all  that  colossus  of  astute  in- 
telligence— the  man  in  the  street — 
began  to  furbish  up  some  of  the 
minor  parts  of  his  subconscious 
stratum. 

W'hen  a  deadlock  is  established  in 
a  controversy,  one  of  the  contending 
parties     is    very   apt     to    undertake 


hasty  action.  Otherwise  complete 
collapse  results.  In  this  particular 
case  the  council,  instead  of  taking 
the  matter  in  h.-md  and  obtaining  a 
report  on  the  disi)ute  by  some  com- 
petent person,  collapsed. 

A\'hat  next  happened  was  well 
nigh  incomprehensible.  .\n  engi- 
neering society,  uninvited,  informed 
the  council  that  it  would  be  pleased 
to  go  into  the  matter,  its  services  to 
be  given  free.  The  old  adage.  "Be- 
ware of  entering  into  a  quarrel,"  etc., 
had  no  terrors  for  the  society.  It 
did  not  occur  to  the  members  that 
they  were  e.xposing  themselves  to  a 
rebuff  in  case  the  council  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  and 
again  took  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands. 

This  incident  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion. Have  our  engineering  societies 
the  right  to  assume  the  role  of  ad- 
judicator on  all  subjects  of  an  en- 
gineering nature?  The  editor  of  the 
Contract-Record  asks  on  what  au- 
thority some  individuals  have  as- 
sumed to  pass  upon  engineering  mat- 
ters and  then  brand  their  findings 
with  the  name  of  an  engineering  so- 
ciety. In  looking  through  the  con- 
stitutions of  engineering  societies  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  laws  or  rules 
that  clothe  the  members  with  judi- 
cial authority.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
of  any  unwritten  law  or  custom 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

No  matter  how  high  sounding  our 
societies'  titles  may  be,  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
associations  are  comjKised  of  fallible 
men.  Our  societies  generally  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  for  this  reason 
they  have  not  included  in  their  plan 
of  organization  any  provision  for  in- 
vestigations of  a  public  nature.  .\s 
an  illustration  of  the  statement  that 
engineering  societies  are  composed 
of  fallible  men,  the  writer  asked  one 
of  the  executives  of  the  society  that 
proposed  the  investigation  referred 
to  what  his  views  were  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  gentleman  said  that  he 
did  not  care  two  straws  whether  any 
reinforcing  was  used  in  the  structure 
or  not!  This  statement  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  baker  who  informs  v<iu 
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(ORGANIZED  1S.S7) 

OFFICERS  FOR   1916 

President John  Lawrence  Mauran,  St.  Louis 

First  Vice-President C.  Grant  La  Farge, 

New  York 

Second   Vice-President Milton    B.    Medary, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary Burton  L.  Fenner,  New  York 

Treasurer D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York 

Board  of  Directors 

For  One  Year— C.  Grant  La  Farge.  New  York; 
Burt  L.  Fenner.  New  York;  H.  Van  Buren  Ma- 
gonigle.  New  York. 

For  Two  Years— \V.  R.  B.  WiUcox,  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Octavius  Morgan.  Los  .\ngeles;  Walter 
Cook.    New    York. 

For  Three  Years— Edwin  H.  Brown.  Minne- 
ai>olis;  B.  J.  Lubschez,  Kansas  Citv.  .\lo. ;  Horace 
Wells    Sellers,    Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

Presidkxt W     R.    Favili  r 

Vice-Prksident Edgar    .\.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Syuvais   Schnaittachek 

Tri'stfi  s  )  Herman  Barth 
'  Walter  Parker 


Southern  California  Chapter 

President S.     Tilden     Norton 

Vice-President J.    E.    Allison 

Secretary Fernand    Parmentier 

Acting   Secretary A.    R.    Walker 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Board  of  Directors 
RoBT.    D.   Farsuhar     J.   J.   Buck       J.  J.   Backus 

Portland,  Ore.,  Chapter 

President Wm.    G.    Holford 

Vice-President Chester   J.    Hogue 

Secretary Jos.    Jacobberger 

Treasurer J.    A.    Fouilhoux 

Tbitqtfpc  ^    Albert  E.  Doyle 

t     F.    a.    Naramore 

Washington  State  Chapter 

President Arthur   L.    Loveless.    Seattle 

First   Vice-President Jos.   S.   Cote,   Seattle 

Second  Vice-President Geo.    Gove,    Tacoma 

Third  Vice-President Albert  Held,  Spokane 

Secretary Daniel   R.   Huntington,    Seattle 

Treasurer Ellsworth   P.  Storey.   Seattle 

J     James  H.  Schack 
W.    R.    B.   Willcox 
James  Stephen 

(Salifarnia  &talr  Soarb  nf  ArrJjtortarr 

NOKTHEBN    SISTBICT. 

President Edgar   A.    Mathews 

Secretary-Treasurer Sylvain    Schnaittacheb 

Members 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.  J.  Gather  Newsom 


SOTTTHEBN     SISTBICT. 

President John  P.   Kreupel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred    H.     Roehric 

I  Octavius    Morgan 

Members J  Sumner  P.   Hunt 

(Wm.  S.  Hebbard 

Enginprra  anb  ArcI|ttprtH  ABantiatton 
nf  Coa  AngpUa 

President A.    H.    Koebio 

First  Vice-President A.   S.   Bent 

Second  \'ice-President Ira  H.  Francis 

Directors 

H.  L.  Smith.  J.  J.  Backus,  G.  P.  Robinson 

A.  C.  Martin. 

&an  IFranriaro  Arrhttf  rtural  Qllub 

OFFICERS  FOR   1916 

President    Chas.    Peter    Weeks 

Vice-President    A.    Williams 

Secretary    John  F.   Beuttler 

Treasurer     William    Helm 

&an  JFraitciaro  ^octrty  nf  Arrljitrrta 

President Charles    Peter    Weeks 

Vice-President George    W.    Kelham 

Secretary   and  Treasurer Warren   C.   Perry 

Director*  t  Ernest  Coxhead 

(Frederick    H.    .Meyer 

&an  Sirgn  Arrt|itrrtural  Aaanriatinn 

President Charles   Cressey 

Vice-President W.    Templetox    Johnson 

Secretary Robt.  Halley,  Jr. 

Treasurer G.    A.    Hausseh 

&an  llnaqutn  TJallrg  Asa'ti  nf  ArrljUprta 

President Joseph     Losekann 

\'ice-President L.    S.    Stone 

Secretary-Treasurer Frank    V.    Mayo 

tliat  he  can  make  currant  bread  with- 
out currants. 

When  a  society  intrudes  in  such  a 
manner,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves. 
What  is  this  being  done  for?  It  is 
said  that  there  is  never  a  good  action 
done  but  that  there  is  a  small  grain 
of  bad  in  it.  The  truth  of  this  say- 
ing can  be  seen  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection. Did  the  society  offer  its 
services  with  the  intention  of  placing 
its  decision  in  the  category  of  "no 
higher  appeal,"  or  was  there  some 
extraneous  consideration? 
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California   State  Building   Competition 

Editor  TIk-  Architi-ct  ami  linfjinccT 
of   California: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  22<1  inst..  asking  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  competition  for  the 
selection  of  an  architect  for  the  San 
Francisco  State   Building. 

As  you  state  in  your  May  numher,  [ 
am  now  preparing  the  program.  1  ex- 
pect that  it  will  he  ready  for  issuance 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  will  be 
premature  at  this  time  for  me  to  give 
you  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, since  these  details  have  not  yet 
been  finally  determined  and  approved. 

The  statement  in  your  May  numher  is 
probably  approximately  correct  with  one 
important  exception,  namely,  that  the 
State  .Architect  will  be  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury.  The  State  .Architect  is 
acting  as  architectural  adviser  and  will 
not  be  a  member  of  the  jur.v. 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  more  com- 
plete information  when  the  same  is 
available.  Yours  very   truly, 

GEORGE  B.  McDOUGALL, 
State  Architect, 


State   Building   Competition 

Editor  The  .Architect  and  Engineer 
of   California: 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  com- 
petition for  an  architect  for  the  new 
million  dollar  State  Building  to  be 
erected  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Cen- 
ter, it  is  reported  that  the  architects  of 
the  entire  country  will  be  invited  to  com- 
pete. This  is  wrong.  The  taxpayers  of 
California  will  pay  for  this  building  and 
the  architects  of  California,  who  belong 
to  this  host  of  taxpayers,  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  There  would  be  con- 
siderable of  a  protest  if  the  State  author- 
ities were  to  let  the  contract  for  erecting 
this  building  to  an  Eastern  firm,  likewise 
vigorous  objection  would  be  forthcom- 
ing if  the  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion were  all  purchased  outside  the  State. 
Make  the  competition  open  to  architects 
in  good  standing  in  California  exclu- 
sively. 

Another  point:  It  is  rumored  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  will 
be  that  each  applicant  shall  qualify  by 
submitting  examples  of  e.xecuted  work. 
This  will  fall  rather  hard  on  some  who 
lately  have,  taken  up  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  not  a  fair  requisite  to  my 
way  of  thinking. 

ONE   WHO   HOPES   TO   QU.\LIFY. 


San  Francisco  Society  of  Architects 

The  San  Francisco  Society  of  .Archi- 
tects has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  year  1916-17:  President,  Charles 
Peter  Weeks;  vice-president,  George  W 
Kelham;  secretary  and  treasurer,  War- 
ren C.  Perry;  directors.  Frederick  H. 
Meyer  and  Ernest  Coxhead. 


One  Architect's  Work 

.An  architect  i[i  llu-  southern  part  of 
the  .Middle  West  has.  during  the  present 
sprmg,  waged  a  war  on  liretrap  and 
health  destroying  school  buildings.  He 
writes  very  modestly  of  the  results  of 
his  eflforts: 

"By  a  timely  campaign  this  year,  I 
have  induced  seven  boards  to  raise  the 
amoimts  of  their  bond  issues  so  as  to 
provide  fireproof  buildings,  instead  of 
the  wooden  interior  schemes  they  had 
contemplated. 

"1  have  also  w-aged  a  campaign  against 
dry  closets,  etc.,  in  favor  of  the  more 
modern  plumbing  equipment,  and  have 
met   with   much    success," 

.'\n  architect  of  this  type  is  not  only 
an  honor  to  his  profession  but  a  genuine 
public  and  social  benefactor.  He  de- 
serves patronage  because  he  gives  serv- 
ice unselfishly  and  freely  and  has  the 
future  welfare  of  children,  rather  than 
his  own  pocket  hook,  constantly  in  mind. 
— School  Board  Journal. 


Architect  of  Oakland  Auditorium 

Editor  The  .Vrchitect  ami  Ensincer  of  California: 

A  very  interesting  article  on  Oakland  Parks  and 
Lake  Merrilt  Improvement  by  L.  S.  Kerfoot,  Su- 
perintendent of  Parks  in  Oakland,  appears  in  the 
May.  1916,  issue,  and  I  have  just  written  Mr. 
Kerfoot   regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Municipal 

On  page  6.i,  in  the  lirst  paragraph,  it  states: 
•■that  the  Municipal  .Auditorium  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Hornljoslel  of  New  York,  with 
whom  was  associated  John  J,  Donovan,  former 
City  .-Xrchitect,"  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Ker- 
foot regarding  that,  and  I  beg  to  request  that 
whenever  the  Oakland  Auditorium  is  referred  to, 
that  the  names  of  the  architects  connected  with 
that  building  should  read:  John  T.  Donovan,  archi- 
tect, and  Henry  Hornbostel,  consulting  architect. 

I  believe  the  error  is  not  due  to  any  intention 
nn  Mr.  Kerfoot's  part  to  misname  the  architect 
on  the  building  or  to  offend  in  any  way. 

JOHN  J.    DONOVAN'. 


Apartment   Houses 

Rousseau  &  Rousseau,  110  Sutter 
street.  San  Francisco,  have  completed 
plans  for  a  three-story  and  basement 
frame  apartment  house  for  Laura  M, 
Jordan,  1849  Larkin  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  same  firm  has  completed  plans 
for  William  G.  Gilmour  for  a  three-story 
and  basement  Class  "C"  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Howard  and  Sev- 
enth  streets,   San    F'rancisco. 


Parochial    School   for   Vallejo 

Smith  O'Brien,  the  -San  Francisco 
architect,  is  prei)aring  working  drawings 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  Class  C 
parochial  school  to  be  erected  at  Val- 
lejo for  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  parochial 
school.  The  building  will  cover  a 
ground  area  154x88  feet  and  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  tile.  There  will 
be  fifteen  class  rooms,  fourteen  music 
rooms,  a  large  gymnasium,  etc.  The  es- 
timated cost  is  $60,000. 
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Big   Store   Building 

Arthur  Arlett.  Architect  Benjamin  G. 
McDougall  and  Allen  Moycr  recently 
purchased,  through  the  Kern-Ncilan  Co., 
the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  San  Francisco,  for  $175,- 
000.  This  lot  has  a  frontage  of  275  feet 
on  each  of  these  streets.  The  new  pur- 
chasers have  already  started  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  hrick  building  cov- 
ering the  entire  lot,  which  will  contain 
twenty-nine  stores  and  eight  units  of  in- 
dustrial space.  The  plans  show  that  the 
stores  are  to  face  on  the  two  streets 
and  have  a  depth  of  SO  feet.  In  the  rear 
of  this  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  ware- 
house and  manufacturing  site,  divided 
into  eight  parcels,  the  entrance  thereto 
being  by  use  of  a  private  way  running 
from  Eighth  street.  The  total  cost  of 
the  entire  building  will  be  about  $76,000. 


Architectural  Exhibit  for  Oakland 

The  architects  of  Alameda  county  will 
hold  an  architectural  exhibition  in  Oak- 
land in   August. 

The  exhibition  will  be  given  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  the  public  in  build- 
ing activities.  It  will  consist  of  draw- 
ings and  models  of  proposed  or  executed 
work  in  structural,  decorative  and  lanil- 
scape   architecture. 

The  Alameda  county  Society  of  /.rchi- 
tects  has  arranged  to  secure  exhibits 
from  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Tlie  committee  in  charge 
is:  C.  W.  Dickey  (chairmant,  J.  J.  Don- 
ovan, Charles  W.  McCall,  \V.  H.  Rat- 
clifT,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Walter  Steilber;/, 
TTenrv  Gutterson  and  Harris  .Mien. 


Architects  for  Visalia  Schools 
Swartz  &  Son  of  Fresno  have  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
erection  of  new  grade  scliool  buildings 
in  Visalia  for  which  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$105,000  have  been  voted.  The  new 
scliools  include  a  two-story  building  to 
contain  twelve  class  rooms  and  audi- 
torium; a  six-room  and  auditorium  build- 
ing, and  an  addition  to  one  of  the  pres- 
ent grammar  school  buildings  to  con- 
tain eight  class  rooms  and  auditorium. 
The  new  buildings  will  be  of  either  brick 
or  hollow  tile  construction  with  stucco 
exterior.  

Catalina  Island  Improvements 

The  Santa  Catalina  Island  Company 
has  been  autliorized  to  issue  $1,000,000 
bonds,  of  which  $400,000  will  be  used 
for  improvements  and  the  remainder  to 
refund  outstanding  bonds.  Included  in 
the  proposed  improvements  is  the  new- 
Hotel  Metropole,  which  will  probably 
be  built  at  Avalon.  The  hotel  will  con- 
tain 150  rooms.  Hunt  &  Burns,  Laugh- 
lin  building,  Los  Angeles,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 


New    Residences    Planned 

Peter  B.  Kyne.  the  well-known  short 
story  writer,  who  is  at  present  living 
in  Northbrae,  Berkeley,  has  purchased  a 
residence  site  in  the  Highland  Court 
Tract,  Oakland,  and  will  erect  a  new 
home  there.  In  the  same  tract  H.  L. 
Fletcher  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  planning  to  build  a  costly  home. 
Frank  H.  Woodward  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Power  Company  will  build  a  home 
on  the  corner  lot  of  Clarendon  and 
Crescent  avenues,  Oakland,  at  a  cost  of 

$12,000.  '■ 

Elmer  Grey  Honored 

Elmer  Grey,  architect  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  one  of  twelve  prominent  architects 
invited  by  the  Pictorial  Review  of  New 
York  City  to  prepare  -designs  for  a  resi- 
dence to  cost  not  more  than  $6,000  to  be 
published  in  that  journal.  The  object 
of  the  publications  is  to  place  before  the 
public  designs  of  the  highest  merit  and 
thereby  stimulate  interest  in  good  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Grey's  more  recent  work 
will  be  shown  in  a  forthcoming  number 
of  The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  Cali- 
fornia.   

Santa  Fe  Leases  Skyscraper 

It  is  announced  that  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company,  whose  offices  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Monadnock  building.  San 
Francisco,  will  lease  tlie  entire  ground 
floor  and  three  additional  floors  in  the 
twelve-story  office  building  to  be  erected 
at  Second  and  Market  streets  for  a  cli- 
ent of  John  S.  Drumm,  and  for  which 
plans  are  now  being  completed  by 
Messrs.    Wood    &    Simpson. 


George  Wagner  to  Build  Apartment 
House 

George  ^\'agncr,  Hearst  building,  has 
purchased  two  50-vara  lots  at  Pierce  and 
Fell  streets  and  Pierce  and  Hayes 
streets,  San  Francisco,  from  the  Barron 
Estate  and  will  immediately  commence 
the  improvement  of  the  property.  This 
will  include  a  large  apartment  house  and 
a  number  of  private  dwellings.  About 
$80,CXX)  w-ill  be  expended  on  the  improve- 
ments.   

Architects  for  Martinez  School 

Messrs.  Stone  &  Wriglit  of  Stockton 
have  been  selected  as  the  architects  for 
the  new  grammar  school  to  be  erected 
at  Martinez.  The  building  will  be  a 
two-story  Class  "C"  structure,  with  an 
assembly  hall  and  ten  classrooms.  It 
will  cost  $60,000.  Five  other  architects 
submitted  plans. 


Bank  Will  Erect  Branch  Building 

The  Citizens  Savings  Bank  of  Ala- 
meda has  just  acquired  the  parcel  of 
property  at  Haight  and  Webster  streets, 
Alameda.  Mr.  J.  V.  Bordwell,  cashier, 
states  that  a  branch  building  will  be 
erected  costing  about  $10,000. 
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New  Work  at  Stanford  University 

Messrs.  I!;ikewcll  &  Brown,  251 
Kearny  street.  San  Francisco,  have  com- 
pleted plans  for  considerable  work  to 
be  done  at  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  during  the  suninier  vacation.  A 
substantial  addition  is  planned  for  Kn- 
cina  Hall,  the  largest  dormitory  on  the 
campus.  A  new  bandstand,  to  be  used 
for  concert  purposes,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  university  trustees  and  a 
contract  for  this  work  will  be  let  by 
Vandermar  Stowe,  business  manager.  It 
will  cost  $3,500.  Bakewell  &  Brown 
have  also  completed  plans  and  for- 
warded them  to  Stanford  for  a  concrete 
swimming  pool  for  the  women  students. 
The  tank  will  cost  approximately  $33,000. 


Sale  of  the  "Tower  of  Jewels" 

The  "Tower  of  Jewels,"  w-hich  was 
one  of  the  show  pieces  of  architecture 
at  the  Panama-Pacitic  Exposition,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  firm  of  pipe  deal- 
ers, the  members  of  which  are  consid- 
ering the  means  of  its  disposal.  The 
high  prices  of  steel  and  lumber  give  big 
value  to  the  materials  that  were  used 
in  the  spire.  It  is  said  that  in  the  tower 
are  2,000,000  feet  of  No.  1  pine  lumber, 
which  would  be  marketable  at  a  good 
figure.  In  addition  the  tower  contains 
2,000   tons   of   structural   steel. 


$60,000  Apartment   House 

Messrs.  Lapachet  &  Larsen.  who  re- 
cently formed  a  partnership  for  the 
practice  of  architecture,  with  offices  in 
the  French  Bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  completed  plans  for  a  high- 
class  apartment  house  to  be  erected  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Post  and  Leav- 
enworth streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the 
Metropolis  Investment  Company.  The 
building  will  have  four  stores  and  thirty 
apartments   and   will   cost   approximatelj' 

$60,000.  

Will   Build  Concrete  Boat 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Pierre 
Zucco,  C.  E.,  Whittell  building,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  concrete  boat  to  be 
built  on  the  Alameda  estuary  for  Mr. 
R.  J.  Tyson,  president  of  the  Seaboard 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco.  The  boat 
will  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  Both  sides  will  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  with  a  thickness  of 
two  inches.  The  concrete  frame  will  ex- 
tend six  inches  above  the   water  line. 


Theatre  and  Studio  Building 

J.  J.  Frauenfelder.  1116  Story  building. 
Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
nine-story  and  basement  Class  "A"  the- 
atre and  studio  building,  to  be  erected 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Third  street,  for  a  syndicate  of  Los 
Angeles  capitalists  composing  the  com- 
pany known  as  the  Business  Stability  -As- 
sociation. 


Alameda  Beach  Building 

Benjamin  G.  .McD.mgall,  Shehlon 
building,  San  l->anciscu,  is  the  architect 
of  the  beach  improvements  planned  for 
tlie  Alameda  water  front  by  Messrs. 
Boynton  &  Minor.  .\  three-story  build- 
ing to  cost  $100,000  will  be  erected.  It 
will  be  used  for  bathing  purposes.  The 
building  will  contain  1,2(X)  dressing 
rooms,  locker  rooms,  gymnasium,  hot 
water  heating  plant,  filtration  plant, 
-shower  and  tub  baths,  laundry  and  ster- 
ilization room,  deposit  vaults,  three  sep- 
arate swimmin.g  pools,  handball  courts, 
electric  and  medicinal  baths,  running 
track  and  a  gallery  witli  seating  capacity 
of   1.000.  

Concrete  Bank  and  Store  Building 

Harrison  .Mbright.  Laughlin  Ijuilding. 
Los  -Angeles,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
two-story  reinforced  concrete  store  and 
bank  building,  a  one-stor\-  garage  and  a 
one-story  moving  picture  theater  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Orange  and 
Loma  avenues.  Coronado  Beach,  for 
J.  D.  and  .A.  B.  Spreckels.  The  two-story 
building  will  contain  fourteen  stores  and 
a  banking  room  on  the  ground  floor  anr! 
offices  and  apartment  suites  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  Construction  will  be  Class 
"A."  Both  will  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete  construction. 


Fabre  &  Bearwald  Busy 

Messrs,  I'abre  &  Bearwald.  architects, 
in  the  Merchants  National  Bank  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  have  over  $100,000 
worth  of  new  work,  including  a  four- 
story  concrete  hotel  for  Yvasse  Bros.,  a 
building  for  the  California  Wine  .Asso- 
ciation and  a  residence  flat  building  for 
S.  Alliguie.  the  latter  to  be  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  Pacific  street,  east  of 
Mason,  San   Francisco. 


Class  "A"  Hotel 

Messrs.  Morgan,  Walls  &  Morgan,  Van 
Nuys  building,  I^os  -Angeles,  have  com- 
pleted working  drawings  for  an  eleven- 
story  Class  "-A"  reinforced  concrete 
hotel  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  street  and 
Grand  avenue  for  F'rank  Simpson.  The 
building  will  be  60-\80  feet  and  will  con- 
tain 150  rooms,  each  provided  with  a 
private    bath. 


Stanford  School 
John  J.  Donovan,  Dalziel  building. 
Oakland,  has  plans  completed  for  a 
new  district  school  to  be  erected  on  the 
Stanford  University  campus,  and  hiils 
will  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the  bonds 
have  been  sold.  The  building  is  to  be 
one-story  frame  construction  with  plas- 
ter exterior  and  shingle  roof.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $22,000. 
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Copyrighting  of  Architects'  Plans 

An  architect's  plans  are  the  creation 
of  his  brains,  evolved  from  study,  ex- 
perience, a  love  for  tlie  beautiful  and 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  practical  in 
building.  Such  being  the  case,  the  arclii- 
tect  is  as  much  or  more  entitled  to  copy- 
right protection  than  the  author  who 
flashes  upon  the  public  sensational  trash 
under  the  name  of  novel,  or  the  historian 
or  scientist  who  has  devoted  his  to  the 
collection  of  the  knowledge  he  thus 
gives  to  the  public,  hoping  thereby  to 
reap   the  just  reward  for  his  labors. 

There  has  not  been  presented  a  just, 
valid  or  reasonable  argument  why  plans 
and  perspectives  drawn  by  an  architect 
should  not  be  copyrighted.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  sound  arguments  could  be 
advanced   why  this   should   be  done. 

A  man  who.  seeing  a  design  that 
pleases  him,  copies  and  uses  it.  is  taking 
the  property  of  another,  just  as  much  as 
if  he  stepped  over  a  garden  fence  and 
helped  himself  to  a  ncighlvor's  choicest 
fruit  or  flowers.  Unless  the  design  is 
copyrighted  there  is  no  legal  reason  why 
he  sliould  not  thus  appropriate  the  work 
of  another. 

Copyright  protection  is  something  an 
architect  is  entitled  to  and  should  have, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason,  ethical  or 
otherwise,  why  he  should  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
tection.— Mid-West   Construction   Xews. 


Hotel   Additions 

.•\rchitect  Arthur  B.  Benton.  114 
North  Spring  street.  Los  Angeles,  has 
completed  plans  for  additions  and  alter- 
ations to  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  present  tea  room  will  be 
remodeled  into  four  guest  rooms  with 
private  bath  rooms.  Seven  frame  and 
plaster  sleeping  porches  will  be  erected 
and   frame   pergolas   constructed. 

Concrete  Loft  Building 

Architects  Mayberry  &  Parker.  472 
Pacific  Electric  building,  Los  Angeles, 
have  plans  out  for  the  construction  of 
a  five-story  and  basement  reinforced 
concrete  loft  building  on  I^os  Angeles 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,  for  Valentine  Kratz. 


More   School   Buildings 

William  H.  Weeks  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  $60,000  high  school  building  for 
the  city  of  South  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  also  preparing  plans  for  a  high 
school  building  at  Tracy. 

Personal 

John  C.  ."Kustin,  architect,  of  Los  An- 
geles has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Jonathan  Club.  Mr.  .\ustin  has  been 
serving  the  club  as  acting  president  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  during  the  absence  of 
the   president,   Henry   F.   Huntington. 


New  Building  for  HoUister 

William  Binder.  Rea  building,  San 
Jose,  will  prepare  plans  for  a  concrete 
building  for  mercantile  and  warehouse 
purposes  for  the  Grangers'  Union  at 
Hollister.  The  building  will  replace  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Binder  has  let  a  contract  to  VVillca'n 
Radke  of  Gilroy  for  the  construction  <  i 
a  one-story  telephone  building  at  Gilrov 

for  $6,700.       

Hollow  Tile  Residence 
Messrs.  Allison  &  Allison,  1406  Hiber- 
nian building,  Los  Angeles,  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  large  residence  to  be 
erected  in  the  Arroj'o  Seco  at  Pasadena 
for  Mrs.  J.  C.  Daniels.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  French.  With  garage  and 
landscape  work,  the  investment  will  run 
close   to  $50,000. 

Contract    for    Store    Building 

.Mice  Arnstein,  Oakland,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  P.  A.  Palmer,  Monadnock 
building,  San  F'rancisco,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  Class  "C"  store  build- 
ing at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty- 
eighth  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  for  $20,- 
000.  The  plans  for  this  building  were 
prei>ared   by    W.    D.    Reed.   Oakland. 

HoUow  Tile  Residence 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Walls  &  Morgan.  Van 
Xuys  building.  Los  Angeles,  are  com- 
pleting plans  for  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment hollow  tile  residence  to  be  erected 
in  the  San  Fernando  valley  for  Merritt 
H.  .Adamson.  It  will  be  of  Italian  de- 
sign   and     will      contain     about     twenty 

rooms.  

Colonial  Residence 
Messrs.  Hunt  &  Burns,  701  Laughlin 
building,  Los  Angeles,  are  completing 
plans  for  a  two-story  and  part  basement 
frame  Colonial  residence  to  be  erected 
at  2430  Gramercy  Park,  a  subdivision 
adjoining  Berkley  Square,  in  Los  .An- 
geles, for  Mrs.  .lone   Gilfillan   Brown. 

Palo  Alto  Store  Building 
Charles  M.  Moffctt,  723  Story  building. 
Los  .\ngcles,  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
one-storj'  brick  store  building  to  be 
erected  at  Palo  .Alto  for  F.  A.  Taj'lor 
of   Los   Angeles.      It   will   contain   seven 

stores.  

Concrete  Bridges 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission.  515  Forum  build- 
ing. Sacramento,  up  to  2  p.  m..  June 
26th.  for  constructing  two  reinforced 
concrete  bridges  between  Baird  and  Ant- 
ler  in    Shasta   county. 

Addition  to  Normal  School 

.According  to  President  Allison  Ware 
of  the  Chico  State  Xormal  School,  an 
eight-room  addition  will  be  built  to  the 
Xormal  Training  School  to  cost  approx- 
imately $15,000.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  bj-  the  State  Architect's  office. 
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$150,000   Apartment   House 

Dr.  Albert  Abrams.  [•airinoiit  Motel. 
San  Francisco,  has  recently  purchased 
the  southwest  corner  of  Sutter  and  Leav- 
enworth streets,  San  Francisco,  and  will 
build  an  apartment  house  on  the  site 
costing  approximately  $150,000.  It  is 
the  intention  to  combine  physicians  of- 
fices and  dwelling  apartments,  the  suites 
consisting  of  reception  room,  consulta- 
tion room  and  lalioratory,  with  connect- 
ing private  hallway  into  a  living  apart- 
ment of  five  rooms.  There  w'ill  be  two 
elevators,  one  for  the  living  apartment 
and  one  for  the  professional  offices. 
Construction  will  be  steel  frame  and 
probably  reinforced  brick  walls.  Equip- 
ment will  include  vacuum  cleaning, 
steam  heat  with  oil  burner,  hot  water 
service,    etc.   

San  Diego  Architects 
The  San  Diego  Architectural  Associa- 
tion has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  Charles 
Cressey;  vice-president.  W.  Templeton 
Johnson;  secretary  and  treasurer.  R. 
Halley,  Jr. 

J.  B.  Lyman  is  the  retiring  president, 
during  whose  term  tlie  association  re- 
ceived official  recognition  by  the  San 
Diego  City  Council  and  Board  of  Li- 
brary Trustees  in  architectural  questions 
before  those  bodies.  It  was  decided  to 
resume  the  regular  monthly  meetings  ol 
the  association  and  announcement  was 
made  of  an  interesting  paper  to  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting  on  "Builders  Quan- 
tities," followed  by  discussion  of  the 
system  as  the  basis  of  building  contracts. 


Final   Chapter   Meeting 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  of 
the  .American  Institute  of  .Architects 
held  a  very  interesting  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  meeting  before  the 
summer  vacation  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  13th.  Architect  Lyman  Farwell 
was  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. The  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  City  Council.  Board 
of  Public  Works.  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  other  public  officials  were  guests, 
and  some  interesting  addresses  on  school 
architecture,  city  planning,  park  improve- 
ments  and   other   kindred    subjects    were 

made.  

Oakland   Textile   Factory 

Contracts  will  shortly  be  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  the  big  |)lant  in  Oak- 
land of  the  Oakland  Textile  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  plant  will  be 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  the 
buildings  consisting  of  a  machinery  hall 
224x80  feet,  weaving  department  212x80 
feet,  finishing  and  dyeing  department 
150x50  feet,  together  with  a  power  hou.se. 
.All  the  buildings  will  be  one  story  in 
height  and  constructed  of  steel  and  brick 
with  steel  sash   throughout. 


The  Atelier  Allison 

The  .\telier  .Mlison  recently  closed  a 
successful  season  and  in  celebration  of 
the  event  a  bantpiet  was  held  at  the 
Bristol  Cafe,  Los  Angeles.  There  were 
present  about  twenty  members  of  the 
Atelier,  and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Allison.  D.  C. 
.'\llison  and  John  T.  Vawter  and  John 
Curtis.  The  society  decided  to  continue 
its  work  (luring  the  summer  with  classes 
in  engineering  and  freehand  drawing. 
Next  season  when  the  Beaux  .\rts  prob- 
lems arc  taken  up  again  the  society  will 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  one  under 
the  direction  of  J.  E.  .Mlison,  anotlier 
under  J.  T.  Vawter  and  the  third  under 
John  Curtis.  Donald  R.  Wilkinson  has 
been  elected  massier  to  succeed  Joseph 
Weston,  who  has  served  efficiently  dur- 
ing tlie  last  year. 

The  .Atelier  has  obtained  more  men- 
tions in  a  single  season  than  in  the  four 
or  five  years  previous.  The  drawings 
of  the  society  have  been  passed  upon 
during  the  last  year  by  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects  of  Xew  York. 
Recently  Gene  Verge  received  a  men- 
tion and  publication  on  a  sketch  prob- 
lem and  Donald  Wilkinson  received  a 
mention  on  the  same  problem.  On  a 
clubhouse  prolilem  recently  studied  Les- 
lie IMahoncy  secured  a  first  mention 
placed  and  publication,  .Archie  Zimmer- 
man a  first  mention,  and  Saul  Brown 
and   R.   B.   Parks   received   mentions. 


Masonic    Temple    for   Vallejo 

Competitive  plans  have  been  submitted 
by  several  San  Francisco  architects, 
among  them  John  Davis  Hatch  and  O. 
R.  Thayer,  for  a  $65,000  Masonic  Tem- 
ple to  be  erected  at  Virginia  and  .Marin 
streets,  Vallejo,  for  the  Masons  of  that 
city.  The  building  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete,  three  stories  and  basement, 
with  the  third  floor  built  on  the  mez- 
zanine plan,  so  that  the  main  hall  can 
extend  to  the  full  height  of  the  building. 


Contains  Much  of  Vital  Interest 

Editor   The    .Architect    and    Engineer: 

There  is  no  architectural  magazine  that 
1  have  ever  read  that  contains  so  much 
of  vital  interest  to  the  architect  as  your 
publication.  You  and  your  associates 
deserve  the  highest  commendation,  and 
I  am  sure  that  nothing  but  success  will 
crown  your  efforts. 

Yours  very  truly. 
CHAS.  S.  IIOLLOWAY,  Architect. 
916   Lakeside   Place.  Chicago.    111. 

More  University  Buildings 

John  Galen  Howard  has  completed 
plans  for  an  agricultural  building  to  cost 
$350.(K)0  and  a  chemistry  building  to 
cost  $250,000  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Both  buildings  will  be  of  the 
Class  A  type  in  harmony  with  the  other 
structures  on  the  campus. 


Electrical   Department 


Indirect   Lighting 
By   OTTO    H.    -MOHR. 

DAYLIGHT  is  a  mixture  of  two 
kinds  of  light,  and  its  quality 
changes  continually  as  the  day  pro- 
gresses. It  is  most  satisfactory  and 
pleasing  from  sunrise  until  10  a.  m.  and 
from  3  p.  m.  until  sunset,  for  between 
these  hours  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  the 
lower  intensities  and  the  light  is  then 
very  diffuse. 

At  noon,  on  an  unclouded  day,  day- 
light is  almost  entirely  sunlight,  and  at 
this  time  an  unobstructed  surface  re- 
ceives directl}-  from  the  sun  85  per  cent 
of  its  incident  light,  and  but  15  per  cent 
from  the  skj-  dome.  On  such  occasions 
the  intensity  is  from  eight  thousand  to 
nine  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
eye  needs  to  read  ordinary  print,  and  to 
use  the  eyes  to  any  extent  under  this 
light  is  inadvisable,  especially  for  close 
work. 

Too  strong  a  glare  does  not  increase 
lighting  effectiveness,  but  lessens  it  if 
too  great,  for  objects  cannot  then  be 
seen  plainly.  There  is  a  certain  inten- 
sity beyond  which  light  not  only  ceases 
to  be  real  illumination,  but  in  which  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose  by  unduly  fa- 
tiguing the  eye.  The  best  lighting  is 
that  which  produces  the  utmost  clear- 
ness without  straining  the  sight,  which 
enables  that  to  be  most  easily  seen  for 
which   the   system   has   been   planned. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  "tired 
feeling"  so  pronounced  in  city  life,  and 
which  differs  widely  from  the  weariness 
resulting  from  a  day  in  the  countrj-,  is 
due  to  eyestrain.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  steady  use  of  the 
eyes    under   proper    lighting   is    harmful. 

Artificial  light  requires  a  much  more 
careful  use  than  sunlight,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  filtered  through  many  miles  of 
air  before  finding  its  way  to  the  earth's 
surface.  In  this  filtering  process  many 
of  the  more  harmful  rays  of  light  are 
removed.  The  extreme  rays  which  lie 
at  either  end  of  the  spectrum — the  rays 
outside  the  red  of  the  rainbow  and  the 
rays  bejond  the  "blue''  (known  as  the 
infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet) — are  very 
injurious  and  it  is  these  which  hurt  our 
eyes  in  some  systiems  of  artificial  light- 
ing. 

The  problem  is  how  best  to  apply  the 
essential  natural  characteristics  and  re- 
quirements  to   artificial   sj'stems. 


The  terms  direct,  indirect  or  semi- 
indirect  are  merely  descriptive  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  really  do  not  give  the  es- 
sential differences  in  these  methods  of 
lighting.  The  real  division  is  on  the  ■ 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  source.  The  ten- 
dency is  toward  larger  sources,  whether 
we  obtain  them  by  means  of  large  dif- 
fusing and  transmitting  mediums  or  by 
reflection  from  a  secondarj'  light-giving 
area  or  diffusely  reflecting  surface.  The 
important  points  to  consider  are  the  in- 
trinsic brilliancy  or  surface  brightness 
exposed  to  the  eyes,  and  the  direction 
of  light. 

Oculists,  engineers  and  architects  have 
long  recognized  the  advantages  of  indi- 
rect lighting,  and  even  to  the  average 
layman  its  merits  have  been  apparent, 
but  its  progress  as  a  universal  lighting 
system  has  been  greatly  retarded,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  it  has  been 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  walls  and 
ceiling  for  its  reflecting  and  diffusing 
qualities. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  any  interior 
require  a  certain  amount  of  light  to 
show  off  to  the  best  advantage  any 
architectural  or  structural  design,  and 
where  ornamentation  occurs  a  definite 
amount  and  direction  is  required,  but  to 
flood  these  surfaces  with  light  often  re- 
sults in  a  very  unnatural  appearance  and 
also  proves  to  be  e.xpensive,  due  to  the 
high  absorption  of  light  from  such  sur- 
faces. There  may  also  be  specular  re- 
flection due  to  the  directing  of  light 
of  high  intrinsic  brilliancy  upon  smooth 
surfaces. 

That  "decoration  is  limited  to  light 
tints"  also  constituted  one  of  the  strong 
arguments  advanced  by  the  proponents 
of  direct  lighting  in  endeavoring  to 
combat  the  advance  of  the  new  indirect 
method,  while  the  fear  of  added  dec- 
oration costs  and  the  nuisance  of  con- 
stant redecorating  also  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent to  its  general  adoption. 

To  overcome  these  objections  and  to 
duplicate  desirable  daylight  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible,  self-contained  in- 
direct lighting  fixtures  have  been  de- 
signed, wherein  the  light  flux  is  pro- 
jected by  a  diffuse  reflector  upon  a  cone- 
shaped  diffusing  surface,  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  fixture  placed  on  the 
ceiling.  By  properly  proportioning  the 
reflector  and  diffusing  surface  the  light 
is  reflected  at  the  proper  angle  to  the 
working  plane,  sufficient   light  being  di- 
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iccted  to  the  ceiling  ami  tlie  side  walls 
without  having  any  visible  surface  il- 
luminated beyond  the  allowable  range 
for  surface  brightness.  A  wide  range  of 
distribution  is  possible. 

The  reflecting  surface  is  made  of  bone 
and  wood  ash,  and  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  efficient,  anil  above  all,  gives 
excellent  diffusion. 

The  diffusion  of  the  light  flux  by  this 
unit  is  so  good  that  a  less  intensity  of 
illumination  than  usual  is  required  on 
the  working  plane.  A  good  diffuse  light- 
ing system  increases  the  visual  acuity 
or  seeing  efficiency,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished  a  lighting  unit  is  efficient 
because  effective. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
units.  For  example,  in  the  counsel 
chambers  of  the  Oakland  City  Hall  six 
small  domes  of  32  square  feet  each,  six 
rectangular  domes  of  144  square  feet 
each  and  three  large  center  domes  of 
160  square  feet  each  have  been  satisfac- 
torily  installed. 

The  typical  photometric  curve  shows 
that  the  "slip  light"  has  received  proper 
aftention.  Architectural  designs,  orna- 
mentations or  wall  hangings,  etc..  may 
receive  the  amount  of  light  required  to 
bring  out  the  true  color  and  design  in- 
tended.— Journal  of  F-lectricity,  Power 
and  Gas.         

Be  an  Electrical  Contractor  for  $10 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tlie 
following  hand-bill  recently  circulated  all 
too  freely  in  the  residence  section  of  San 
Francisco: 

TAXP.VYERS    .\TTENTION! 
IVire   Your  Own   House   on    Your  Spare   Time 

It   Is  Easy. 
We  will  sell  you  the  material  and  have  the  job 
inspected. 

If  you  like  the-  business,  become  an  electrical 
contractor   for  $10. 

Call   or   phone    for   prices    on    fixtures    or 
Anything   Electrical. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  hurts  le- 
gitimate business.  Can  you  itnaginc  one 
becoming  a  competent  electrical  con- 
tractor with  a  $10  technical   training? 


This  hand-bill  and  its  alluring  para- 
graphs should  prove  a  good  lead  for  an 
interesting  investigation  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities  and  State  Hoard  of  hire 
Underwriters. 


Packing  of  Nails  by  Electricity 
When  next  you  go  to  the  hardware 
store  to  buy  some  nails,  you  may  notice 
a  rather  startling  innovation  which  has 
been  made  in  the  packing  and  handling  of 
nails  in  bulk.  Heretofore  they  have  been 
dropped  loosely  into  a  keg.  and  the 
pieces  locking  and  interlocking  as  they 
do  form  a  mass  which  is  almost  impen- 
etrable to  the  scoop  generally  provided 
in  the  hardware  store  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  them  from  the  keg.  The  scoop 
is  almost  superfluous,  for  the  clerk  is 
invariably  compelled  to  remove  the  nails 
by  hand  and  place  them  in  the  scoop  in 
which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  scales. 
But  now  tilings  are  different.  You  will 
lind  the  nails  nicely  and  accurately  ar- 
ranged in  a  box.  parallel  to  one  another 
so  that  their  removal  by  hand  is  a  sim- 
ple matter. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  new 
method,  however,  is  that  the  nails  sys- 
tematically laid  in  a  box  will  occupy  a 
little  more  than  half  the  si)ace  required 
when  they  are  dropped  in  the  keg. 
Boxes  filled  by  machine  have  a  capacity 
of  fifty  pounds  each,  although  no  larger 
than  a  five-pound  confectionery  box. 

The  machine  for  packing  nails  in  the 
manner  described  is  of  German  origin 
and  just  being  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. Its  operation  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  linear  iron  articles  when 
Ijrouglit  into  a  magnetic  field  will  auto- 
matically take  a  position  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  force.  The  machine  consists  es- 
sentially of  the  electric  paralleling  mech- 
anism, a  feeding  trough  and  a  shaking 
device.  By  means  of  the  latter,  the  nails 
gli<le  gradually  into  the  paralleling 
mechanism  and  while  still  falling  are 
drawn    in    the   direction    of   the    lines    of 
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Wybro  Panels  are 

100  per  cent  PERFECT 

By  everj'  test  WTBRO  PANELS  arc  100';  perfect. 
Every  user  finds  them  the  best — every  customer  knows 
that  there  are  no  better  panels  made. 

With  all  their  unsurpassed  qualities,  WYBRO  PAN- 
ELS cost  no  more  than  inferior  makes.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  therefore  to  INSIST  upon  WYBRO  PANELS 
for  they  are   100';   perfect. 
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force.  The  nails  are  passed  into  a  tray 
fixed  between  the  two  magnetic  poles 
and  at  intervals  the  tray  is  pressed  down- 
ward and  tlie  contents  emptied  into 
boxes.  With  but  little  adjustment  the 
machine  may  be  made  to  handle  any  size 
of  nail.  The  paralleling  mechanism  uses 
direct  current  at  110  or  220  volts  pres- 
sure.— Scientific   .\nierican. 


Water  Power  of  the  United  States 

ACCORDING  to  the  Electrical  World, 
'  the  available  water  power  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  .Alaska,  amounts 
to  more  than  28,000,000  horsepower,  of 
which  approximately  7,000,000,  or  25  per 
cent  has  been  developed.  It  is  within 
reason  to  venture  that  the  development 
of  the  remaining  21,000,000  horsepower 
will  come  within  a  time  not  greater 
than  it  has  taken  for  the  development  of 
the  first  25  per  cent,  for  in  the  first  pe- 
riod was  included  practically  all  of  the 
experimental  work  connected  with  the 
harnessing  of  water  power  to  the  re- 
quirements of  man  and,  latterly,  with  the 
application  of  this  power  to  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  We  may  confidently 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  next  ten  years 
or  so  will  see  the  greatest  advance  in 
hydro-electric  development  and  particu- 
larly in  the  transmission  of  power  from 
central  points  and  for  increasingly  great 
distances.  A  noteworthy  phase  of  this 
development  of  water  power  has  been 
the  increased  development  and  efficiency 
of  steam  power.  Increased  water  horse- 
power instead  of  lessening  the  demand 
for  steam  horsepower  has  steadily  in- 
creased it.  Unquestionably  this  will  be 
continued,  and  the  development  of  water 
power  will  be  marked  at  every  point  by 
an  equally  notable  development  of  steam 
power.  As  the  trend  of  the  hydro-elec- 
tric plant  is  to  get  close  to  the  prime 
power  source  and  distribute  that  power 
to  the  points  where  men  wish  to  use  it, 
so  the  trend  of  steam  power  is.  and  will 
continue  to  be  increasingly  so,  toward 
the  development  of  that  power  close  to 
the  centers  of  fuel  supply  and  convert  it 
into  readily  transmissible  power — and 
this  includes  not  only  power  as  directly 
applied  to  motion,  but  as  applied  to  heat- 
ing, lighting  etc.  Already  there  is  a 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  which 
every  house  is  equipped  entirely  with 
electricity.  Lighting,  heating,  cooking, 
everything  ordinarily  done  with  coal  or 
wood  or  gas,  etc.,  is  done  with  electricity. 
Such  towns,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  will  not  be  rare.  We  shall  have 
them  in  our  own  land.  And  they  will 
not  mean  the  burning  of  less  coal  or 
wood  or  gas,  but  merely  the  shifting  of 
the  points  of  combustion,  their  concen- 
tration under  improved  conditions,  and 
the  transmission  of  their  product  mainly 


as  electricity.  Perhaps  there  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  so 
rich  in  promise  of  big  things  for  the 
young  man  who  just  now  is  setting  out 
to  follow  engineering  lines  in  steam  or 
electricity,  as  well  as  in  heating,  light- 
ing, sanitation,  ,.and  so  on.  The  great 
things  that  are  to  be  done,  that  even 
now  are  beckoning  to  the  best  we  have 
to  give  in  inventiveness,  effectiveness, 
and  enterprise,  will  become  more  insist- 
ent as  they  are  pushed  forward  by  the 
advance  of  steam,  water  and  hydro-elec- 
tric  development. 


New  Cause  for  Short  Circuits 
A  discovery  "of  much  importance  to 
telephone  and  electrica'l  engineers  in 
the  United  States,"  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  California.  .\  beetle  with  pow- 
erful mandibles  has  been  found  boring 
minute  holes  in  the  lead  covering  of 
telephone  cables.  The  entomologist  of 
the  University  of  California  calls  this 
aerial  beetle  Sino.xylon  declive,  also  a  kind 
of  beetle  with  a  fondness  for  live  hard- 
wood. But  what  is  the  electrician  or  the 
plumber  to  do  in  combating  the  sinoxy- 
lon  beetle  that  appears  to  climb  poles 
and  hunt  its  leaden  fodder  or  egg  laying 
place  'way  up  in  the  clear  air?  Short 
circuiting;  has  been  caused  by  both  of 
these  beetles  when  they  have  bored  into 
telephone  cables,  and  heretofore,  so  says 
the  Scientific  American,  the  trouble  has 
been  laid  to  electrolysis.  Really  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  a  bug  that  can 
bore  deep  into  live  oak  making  a  hole 
in  lead,  for  if  anything  the  oak  is  the 
harder  to  cut.  If  the  bug  should  show 
an  increasing  fondness  for  lead,  how- 
ever, a  problem  would  be  presented  to 
find  a  metal  pliant  and  plastic  enough 
for  cable  covering  yet  hard  enough  to 
resist  the  mandibles  of  the  beetles. 


Municipal  Ownership  in  California 

.According  to  the  report  of  John  S. 
Chambers,  State  Controller,  one  hundred 
and  four  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
own  municipal  water  works,  with  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  $4,312,619.34,  not  in- 
cluding bond  sales  or  service  deposits. 
The  disbursements  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, water  purchased,  etc.,  amounted 
to  $1,871,491.23,  and  bond  interest  and 
redemption  to  $1,570,430.16. 

Ninety-six  plants  furnish  198,662  con- 
sumers; 48  plants  used  16,182,500,973  gal- 
lons of  water  during  the  year;  90  plants 
have  3,224  miles  of  mains;  97  cities  have 
14,917  fire  hydrants;  13  plants  have  grav- 
ity systems,  66  are  operated  by  pumps 
and  19  are  operated  by  both;  22  plants 
were  acquired  in  1900  or  previous;  35 
plants   were   acquired   between    1901    and 
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General  Offices  and  Factory  i  Pacific  Coast  Agents 
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Power  Elevators  for  Every  Service 
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1910;  29  were  acquired  between  1911  and 
1914,  and  6  plants  were  acquired  between 
1914  and  1915.  This  indicates  that  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  water  works  is  pro- 
gressing in  an   increased   ratio. 

Seventeen  municipal  lighting  plants  are 
reported  and  show  total  ordinary  re- 
ceipts of  $782,818;  disbursements  for  or- 
dinary expenses  were  $466,982;  interest 
and  redemption  of  bonds,  $44,963. 
Twelve  plants  buy  their  electricity  and 
five  generate  it;  kilowatts  purchased  and 
generated,  24,133.282;  546  miles  of  pole 
line  and  conduit;  13  plants  cost 
$2,344,261. 

Thirteen  cities  operate  municipal 
wharves  and  piers  with  receipts  of  $147,- 
816;  cost  of  operation,  $111,145.  Outlays 
for  new  structures  were  $847,698. 

One  city  operated  a  gas  plant  with  re- 
ceipts of  $14,427  and  operating  expenses 
$11,188. 

One  city  (San  Francisco)  operated  a 
municipal   street   railway. 


California  Lumber 


California  lumlier  mills  sawed  1,119,- 
628,000  board  feet  of  lumber  in  1915,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  from  reports  of 
136  mills,  and  announced  recently. 
Thirty-five  mills  cut  1,005,665,000  of  the 
total. 

Of  the  thirteen  woods  sawed,  redwood 
led  with  a  total  of  board  feet  sawed  of 
418,824,000. 

\\'ith  the  exception  of  about  a  million 
board  feet,  it  was  all  California  timber. 
The  cut  this  year  fell  short  of  the  esti- 
mated cut  of  1913  by  63,672,000. 


Make  Haste  Slowly. 

The  folly  of  undue  haste  in  designing 
and  construction  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  a  late  issue  of  Engineer- 
ing and   Contracting: 

"One  marked  tendency  of  the  average 
prospective  building  owner  is  to  start 
an  insistent  demand  for  excessive  speed 
in  design  and  construction  as  soon  as 
the  desi,gner  is  engaged.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  unwarranted  haste  in  every 
subsequent  step  incident  to  the  turning 
over  of  the  completed  structure.  I'ro^- 
ent  methods  are  largely  wasteful  of  time 
and  money,  and  in  many  cases  great 
haste  is  unnecessary.  We  believe  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  it  within  their 
power  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  undue  haste  in  design  and  con- 
struction by  carrying  through  a  system- 
atic campaign  designed  to  educate  pros- 
pective building,  owners  to  the  absolute 
need  for  more  time  in  design  and  con- 
struction. No  intelligent  designer  is  anx- 
ious  to   rush   a   job   on   which   he   is   en- 


gaged, nor  is  any  one  designer  able  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  existing  condi- 
tions— by  concerted  action,  however,  we 
believe  much  good  can  be  accomplished. 

"The  ordinary  procedure  is  about  as 
follows:  F'irst.  the  designer  is  asked  to 
get  out  preliminary  plans  and  an  esti- 
mate of  cost,  or  several  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost,  within  a  few  days.  The 
result  is  that,  if  the  job  is  a  big  one, 
the  whole  office  force  immediately  be- 
gins to  work  overtime,  and,  in  addition, 
new  men — not  accustomed  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  that  particular  office — are  en- 
gaged temporarily,  and  later  dismissed 
summarily.  In  the  meantime  the  archi- 
tect's engineer,  or  some  consulting  en- 
gineer engaged  for  this  job,  is  set  to 
work  to  design  a  framework  for  a  build- 
ing which  exists  only  in  the  architect's 
imagination,  although  at  this  stage  there 
are  available  a  few  sketches,  which  the 
architect  is  certain  to  change  before  he 
finally  creates  something  which  appar- 
ently satisfies  him.  It  may  be  pertinent 
to  add  that  the  engineer  tries  conscien- 
tiously to  produce  a  skeleton  which  will 
hold  up  the  useful  and  necessary  parts 
of  the  building,  together  with  its  embel- 
lishments and  superficial  features,  for 
each  new  conception  of  the  architect. 
His  success  in  doing  this  depends  largely 
upon  his  luck  at  guessing.  In  the  mean- 
time the  architect  is  kept  busy  dodg- 
ing contractors  and  material  men  who 
have  heard  of  the  contemplated  work 
and  desire  advance  information.  After 
the  plans  and  specifications  are  com- 
pleted, each  bidder  is  given  about  ten 
days  to  make  an  estimate  (?)  of  quan- 
tities and  of  what  the  work  is  worth  to 
him,  taking  into  account  the  e.xisting  con- 
dition of  his  aflfairs.  The  same  rush 
and  confusion  e.xists  after  construction 
is  started,  and  there  is  certain  to  be 
numerous  occasions  for  conflict  between 
the   various  sub-contractors. 

"Enough  has  been  said — ^lightly,  yet 
seriously — to  indicate  to  those  not  en- 
tirely familiar  with  building  construc- 
tion work  some  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent hasty  methods  in  design  and  con- 
struction. The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that 
the  owner  gets  as  good  a  building  as 
he  generally  does.  If  he  obtains  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  job  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  he  has  done  so  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  had  charge 
of  its  design  and  construction,  which, 
of  course,  is  unfair.  If  the  owner  gets 
a  poor  job,  it  is  partly  his  own  fault, 
but  only  partly  so,  as  he  generally  does 
not  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  must 
be  overcome  before  the  completed  build- 
ing is  turned  over  to  him.  The  solution, 
we  assert,  is  an  education  campaign  con- 
ducted with  the  co-operation  of  all  archi- 
tects and  engineers  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work.  And  such  a  campaign  is  well 
worth   while." 
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REX 


ELECTRIC      AND 
CONSTRUCTION  CO..  Inc. 


1 1  74  Sutter  St  El^«=trical    Er.gir,eer,    and   Contractors  San  FranciscO 

pioneProsp<it9a  JOBBING     -     REPAIRS    -     SUPPLIES        •      California 


LEO.  J.  xMEYBERG  COMPANY 

LIGHTING   FIXTURES 


Standard  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Engineers 

Telephone  Sutter  894  60  NATOMA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oakland,  Cal.  l.os  Angflt-s,  Cal. 

NePAGE,  McKENNY  CO. 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Phone  Sutter  2369  149  New  iMontgomer.\  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  Electrical  Construction  Co. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 

Display  Room>,   Retail   Department   and  Office* 
OFarrell  and  Maion   Street.  SAN     FRANCISCO 
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AWARDED    GRAND 

PRIZE  AT  THE 

P.  P.  I.  E. 


if  you  are  planning 
a  building— public 
or  private 

— and  want  it  to  be  up-to-date — want 
your  client  to  have  the  best  the  market 
affords  —  want  him  to  obtain- the  most 
possible  income  on  his  investment  — 
want  him  to  be  satisfied  —  then  specify 

TUEC 

Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner 


For  residence  work  the  TUEC  is  ideal  —  Requires  no 
attention.  There  is  no  intricate  mechanism  to  get  out 
of  order.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  It  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C, 
but  it  is  the  very  last  word  in  vacuum  cleaning. 

The  United  Eledtric  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


California   Distributors 

S.F.  COMPRESSED  AIR  CLEANING  CO. 

397  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


BARKER  BROS. 

724-38  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   tins  magazine 
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Architects'  License  Valid 

According  to  a  recent  deci.siim  nf  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  the  ordinanec  of  the 
city  of  Grand  Rapids  covering  the  li- 
censing of  all  architects  in  tlie  city 
must  be  enforced,  if  the  architects  oi 
that  city  want  to  be  assured  of  receiving 
pay   for   their  work. 

The  case  in  (|uestion  was  that  of  Ran- 
dall W.  Wedgewood  of  Grand  RaiiicN, 
who  brought  suit  in  justice  court  aliout 
a  year  ago  against  Rolicrt  A.  Jorgen  to 
recover  for  services  in  drawing  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  building  lie  pro- 
posed to  erect.  .A  judgment  of  $400  w.is 
given  Wedgewood.  and  the  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  and  tried 
before  Judge  Perkins,  who  refused  to 
dismiss  the  case  on  the  ground  tliat 
Wedgewood  had  not  complied  with  the 
city  ordinance  making  it  obligatory  upon 
all  architects  to  take  out  a  city  license, 
making  as  a  penalty  the  forfeiture  of 
their  fees  to  tlie  person  employing  tlicm. 
The  case  went  to  a  jury  and  the  decision 
of  the  justice  court  was  affirmed. 

An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Judge  Perkins  erred  in  refusing  to 
direct  a  verdict,  reversing  the  linding. 
and  dismissed  the  suit  without  a  retrial. 
The  court  held  that  the  failure  of  the  city 
to  enforce  the  ordinance  did  not  invali- 
date the  law.  and  that  by  failure  to  take 
out  a  license  as  required  Wedgewood 
forfeited  his  right  to  fees  for  the  labor 
he  did. 

This  decision  is  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, as  the  licensing  of  architects  in 
Grand  Rapids  has  never  been  enforced, 
and  owners  of  many  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness blocks  in  the  city  can  now  bring 
suit  if  they  so  desire,  and  under  the  law 
recover  the  money  they  paid  the  archi- 
tects for  services,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  had  failed  to  take  out  city  licenses. 
— Michigan    Contractor. 


Will  Start  Work  on  Seven  Residences 

C.  H.  Miller.  First  Savings  Bank 
building,  Oakland,  has  drawn  plans  for 
seven  frame  and  plaster  residences  to  be 
erected  in  Stockton  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $3,(>(KI  to  $5.0011  each. 


THE  SPENCER 
TURBINE  VAC- 
UUM CLEANER 

SAVES  MONEY 

Easily  installed  in  old  as  well 
as  new  buildings — Operates  by 
Electricity — Twelve  sizes  rang- 
ing from  '  .  to  40  horse  power. 

HUGHSON&MERTONCO. 

AGENTS 

530  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


J<#>F 


SAFETY  ^"^U^    FIRST 
PANEL   BOARDS 


Thu  only  logical  panel  board  embodying  absolute 
SAFETY  from  shock  or  accidental  contact  with 
live  metal  parts  and  particularly  adapted  for 
apartment  houses,  school  buildings,  churches  and 
department  stores. 

DRENDELL  ELECTRIC.  &  MFG.  CO. 


169  ERIE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


P:omelh,us.  the  Food  and  Plate  \iarmcr 
Electric,  aj  course 

"Resource"  —  How  convenient 
at  the  moment  of  delay  to  be  able  to 
conserve  those  qualities  of  the  meal  or 
luncheon  which  make  for  their  success. 
Recourse  to  the  Prometheus  Food  and 
Plate  Warmer  has  helped  many  a  hostess 
maintain  her  poise  and  good  nature  when 
belated  guests  "keep  things  waiting"  or 
unlooked-for-friends  drop  in.  It's  a 
necessary  "part  of  the  house."  Let  us 
tell  you  why. 

M.  E.  HAMMOND,  Paci6c  Coast  Representative 
217  Humboldt  Bank  Building.    San  Francisco. 

77ie  FroEsnetli^eus 
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The  Contractor 

HIS  TROUBLES  AND  SOME  OTHER  THINGS 


Collecting   from   Contractors* 
liy  HOMER  CLAY  SMITH. 

THE  task  of  collecting  from  contrac- 
tors presents  some  problems  a  little 
diflferent  from  ordinary  commercial  lines. 

The  contracting  business  as  a  rule  is 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  engineers, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  masons,  ditch  dig- 
gers and  laborers.  These  men  seklcm 
have  any  preliminary  training  in  busi- 
ness methods  or  principles.  li  ihey 
make  money  in  their  business  they  are 
apt  to  direct  it  into  other  channe's.  Thev 
are  sensitive  and  must  be  li mdled  with 
gloves.  Upon  the  supply  man  devolves 
the  necessity  of  teaching:  tliem  proper 
methods,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
tinancing  their  business.  If  your  bad 
debt  loss  for  a  period  of  years  should 
amount  to  as  much  as  three-lilths  of  1 
per  cent,  you  should  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  to  reduce  this  to  :ine-rtlth 
of  1  per  cent,  which  is  fair  enoiig-h,  cori- 
sidering   the   hazards  of  contractinjl. 

The  contractor  should  be  Impressed 
first  of  all  to  consider  his  obligations  s;.- 
cred.  If  your  terms  are  thirty  days  he 
should  learn  to  pay  in  thirty  days.  He 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  banks.  If 
he  cannot  secure  banking  accommoda- 
tions, he  should  be  made  to  see  the  nis- 
tice  of  givin.sj  security  and  payin.jr  inter- 
est on  past  due  accounts. 

.A,s  an  illustration,  to  show  him  the 
necessity  of  your  making  prompt  c  lili-c- 
tions,  say  to  him: 

"Mr.  Contractor,  T  have  $50,000  in  my 
business  over  my  stock, 

"I  am   selling  on   thirty  days'  time. 

"In  one  month  1  sell  $50,000  v.'orth  of 
goods. 

"My  cash  has  been  turned  into  ac- 
counts  receivable. 

"Tf  you  take  longer  time  I  iiuKt  .!.;n 
to  the  bank  and   borrow. 

".Mso  1  must  put  up  security  and  ]  ay 
interest. 


"If  your  account  must  run  for  a 
longer  time  than  thirty  days,  you  should 
pay  this  interest,  and. you  should  give 
me  security  just  as  the  bank  requires 
me  to  do. 

"My  capital  is  not  sufficient  and  the 
profit  does  not  justify  my  carrying  an 
account  on  any  other -terms." 

Sometimes  you  will  give  credit  to  a 
contractor  who  has  neither  good  morals 
nor  property,  taking  the  chance  of  col- 
lecting from  the  owner  of  the  improve- 
ment if  other  means  fail.  This  is  dan- 
gerous business  and  such  trade  sliould 
not  be  cultivated.  Competent  men  of 
good  character  you  should  encourage 
whether  they  have  capital  or  not.  The 
little  contractor  today  may  be  the  big 
one  tomorrow.  Establish  strong  con- 
nections. Deny  credit  to  the  proven 
crook.  He  will  get  the  best  of  you  in 
the  end,  and  it  is  an  injustice  to  the 
upright  customer.  In  the  words  of 
Polonius: 

"The   friends  thou   hast,  and  their  adop- 
tion   tried. 
Grapple    them    to   thy    soul    with    hoops 
of  steel." 

Here  is  given  a  set  of  collection  let- 
ters, the  persistent  use  of  which  will 
keep  down  the  accounts  outstanding  and 
the  bad  debt  loss: 

Pear    Sir:— 
Jim.     t       Referring  to  the  enclosed  statement 
l.\.    "  1  showing       invoice       (invoices)       dated 

.\pril    I  (dating)     amount 

You   will   notice  that  the  account  is 

.Tuly      I  now days  past  due. 

{        Your  check  in  payment  to  reach  us 
Oct.     1  by   the    10th    instant   would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Thanking    you    for    your    patronage. 


De 


Feb. 


■ill    noti. 


amount 


days 


.Mil 


for   Ma 


ment    shi 

May     I    (dating) 

I       The  account  is 
.\ug,    {  past  due. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  let  us  hav 
payment  by  the   10th? 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  you 
kind  attention. 


It's  Tough 

and  is  impervious  to  acids.       F 

ilalott  $c  Prt^rBon,  3inr 


IVIastic  Flooring  will  stand  up  under  the  most 

exceptional  conditions.     Wears  like  iron,  will  not  crack 

FOR  WAREHOUSES,   FACTORIES  A\D  BREWERIES. 


Get  our  Prices  and 
Specifications. 


ROOFING 
CONTRACTORS 


682  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Phone  Sutter  3161 


'I'hc  .Irciiiti'ct  and  liiii^iiu 
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Dec. 
Dcnr 


Dear  Sir:  — 

Tllf  enclosed  statcineirt  is  leferrcd 
for^your   kind   attention. 

Vou  will  notice  the  account  covers 
purchase  (purchases)  (date)  ($)  and 
(part)   is  now  past  due. 

Remittance  to  reach  us  by  the  lOlh 
instant  will  be  highly  appreciated. 


Ueferring  to  our  letter  to  you  dated 

concerning   past  due  account,   we   regret   that 
you  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  respond. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  let  us  have  check, 
please,   within  the  next  day  or  so? 

With   best    wishes,   we   remain, 
Dear   Sir:— 

In  order  to  meet  our  obligations  ni:ituring 
this  week  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  collect 
every  account  possible  whether  large  or  small, 
and  this  is  our  reason  for  asking  that  you  be 
good  enough  to  let  us  have  check  at  once  for 
($)   covering  (date)   invoice  (invoices). 

Trusting   that    you    will    favor    us,    and    as- 
suring you  of  our  appreciation,  we  remain. 
Dear  Sir:— 

On    and    again we 

wrote    you    reiiuesting    payment    of    past    due 
account    amounting   to    

If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  ready  to 
make  payment  at  the  present  time,  kindly  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  and  you  will  find  us 
reasonable. 

Let  us  hear  from  you.  please,  within  the 
next  day  or  so. 


Hear    Sir:— 

.■\s  we  have  received  no  reply  to  < 

to  you  of    asking   foi 

of   account,    we   are   at    a   loss   to   u 
your    attitude    in    this   matter. 

Our    terms   are    thirty    days   and 
taken    


We 


prompt 


ur  letters 
payment 
ulerstand 

run    have 

ion.     Un- 


■  must  now  i: 
less   check   is   received   by. 
shall    feel    obliged    to    take 
as  appear  necessary  to  enf 
of  our  account. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  letters  Xos.  1 
and  2  are  varied  so  that  if  you  have  to 
begin  a  second  series  in  a  different 
month  you  will  not  repeat  yourself. 
Have  a  set  of  these  letters  mounted  on 
a  card  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do 
anything  more  than  mark  "lA"  on  state- 
ment of  delinquent  and  pass  over  to  your 
stenographer.  Arrange  for  follow  uj)  in 
one  week,  or  at  most  ten  daye.  This 
saves  dictating.  The  plan  is  elastic.  Vou 
can  omit  letter  No.  1  and  start  with  2B 
if  the  case  is  urgent,  or  you  can  combine 
any  original  or  new  matter  with  the 
form  letter,  at  your  own  pleasure;  but  1 
consider  it  inadvisable  to  incorporate 
any  selling  arguments  in  a  collection 
letter. 


Try  this  and  see  if  it  doesn't  brin({  re- 
sults, and  without  losing  any  business 
or  friends.  If  you  can  improve  on  the 
form  letters  submitted,  do  so,  but  al- 
ways remember  "molasses  catches  more 
llies  than   vinegar." 


Getting   Contractor  and   Architect 

Together 
One  of  the  chief  lines  of  work  which 
the  General  lUiilding  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciatioii  of  the  Builders'  E.xchange  has 
been  following  is  the  effort  to  brinj;  the 
general  contractor  and  the  architect  into 
greater  working  harmony.  At  a  recent 
meeting  the  contractors  adopted  a  bill 
of  ten  proposals  wliich  they  hope  to  h;ive 
endorsed  by  the  architects.  Among  these 
teii  proposals  are  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  contract  recommended  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  whicn 
pro\ides  for  classification  of  subjects  m 
the  si)ecitications,  a  board  of  arbitration 
ami  a  number  of  other  features  making 
the  contract,  plans  and  specifications 
more  detinite  and  readily  understandable. 
.\nother  proposal  is  one  which  has  been 
di.'.cussed  between  the  contractors  and 
architects  for  two  or  three  years;  this  is 
the  policy  of  opening  bids  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  bidders.  Still  another  pro- 
tests against  taking  alternat^e  proposals 
or  sub-bids.  Other  corrective  measures 
are  incorporated  in  the  bill,  which  is 
broad  in  scope  and  covers  the  vital  fea- 
tures of  relationship  between  architect 
and  general  contractor. — Southwest  Con- 
tractor,  Los  .-Vngeles. 


San  Francisco   Should   Have  a   Building 
Material  Dealers'  Association. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Building 
Material  l)e:ilers'  .\ssociation  of  Los  .-Xn- 
geles  Mr,  b".  C.  Price,  formerly  of 
Waterhouse  &  Price,  but  now  coast  rep- 
resentative of  the  General  Fireprooting 
Company  of  Ohio,  made  a  short  talk  on 
building  material  credit  conditions  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  makes  his 
headquarters.  His  hearers  were  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  S.in  l-'rancisco  has  no 
building  material  dealers'  association  for 
tin-    iirntcctidii    cif   credits. 


DO  YOU  USE  ANY  HIGH  GRADE 

CABINET  or  HARDWOODS? 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY    OF   THEM 

PRIMAVERA,     MAHOGANY,     KOA,     JENI.SERO,     OAK,     A.SH,     ETC. 

DIECKMANN  HARDWOOD  CO. 

Beach  and  Taylor  Streets,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ROBERT  W     HUNT 


JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS.   C.    HALLSTED 


D.   W.    UCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.    HUNT  &  CO.,   Engineers 

BUREAU    OF   INSPECTION    TESTS    AND    CONSULTATION 

251  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mexico  City 


CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL   AND    REINFORCING   STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES  ON   PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


Building  and  Industrial 
Notes 


I'rancisco  by  J.  H.  Hansen  &  Co..  Balboa 
l)uilding. 


New   Catalogue   of   Austin   Mixers 

The  Municipal  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting Company  of  Chicago  has  re- 
cently published  an  attractive  catalogue 
of  Austin  Cube  Concrete  Mixers,  show- 
ing full  page  halftone  plates  of  the  va- 
rious models  manufactured,  with  de- 
scription of  each,  details  as  to  capacity 
and  cost  of  operation,  method  of  oper- 
ation, etc.  Among  the  notable  jobs  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  .Austin  Cube  Mix- 
ers was  the  Detroit  river  tunnel,  upon 
which  fourteen  Austin  mixers  were  sub- 
stituted for  various  other  types  that 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  In  construct- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  over  100  mixers 
of  the  .Austin  type  were  used,  ranging 
in  size  from  two  cubic  yards  to  one- 
tl'.ird  cubic  yard.  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1912.  these  machines  mixed 
a  total  of  1.209.506  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete. The  actual  working  time  of  these 
mixers  was  24.946  hours  or  3.118  eight- 
hour  shifts.  Therefore,  each  mixer 
mixed  per  hour  worked,  an  average  for 
all  sizes,  of  48!^  cubic  yards,  or  one 
cubic   yard  everj'  75  seconds. 

Austin     iTiixers    arc     handled      in      San 


War  Prices  of  Building  Materials 

Some  idea  ol  how  the  European  w'ar 
has  caused  prices  to  jump  in  various 
products  having  more  or  less  to  do  with 
building  construction  may  be  gained 
from  a  few  examples;  Graphite.  133  per 
cent;  sheet  iron.  69  per  cent;  pig  lead,  42 
per  cent;  sheet  lead.  61  per  cent;  bridge 
and  building  lumber.  30  per  cent;  lum- 
ber stringers,  50  per  cent;  ferro  man- 
ganese, 488  per  cent;  nails.  50  per  cent; 
lead  pipe.  65  per  cent;  soil  pipe,  112  per 
cent;  pipe  covering,  27  per  cent;  rivets, 
67  per  cent;  cold  drawn  steel,  92  per 
cent;  soft  steel,  97  per  cent;  tank  steel, 
94  per  cent,  and  high-speed  tool  steel, 
420  per  cent.  Turpentine  has  jumped  23 
per  cent;  tin.  19  per  cent;  ties  (f.  o.  b. 
Oregon),  15  per  cent;  brass  tubing,  100 
per  cent;  copper  tubing,  69  per  cent; 
valve  brass,  59  per  cent;  brass  wire,  175 
per  cent;  copper  wire,  69  per  cent. 


To   Build   Big   Paper  Mill 

The  Van  Sant- Houghton  Company, 
Hooker  &  Lent  building.  San  Francisco, 
have  the  contract  to  erect  a  big  paper 
mill  at  Ocean  Falls,  Canada,  for  the 
Pacific  Paper  Mills,  a  branch  of  the 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  Company  of 
Portland.  Ore.  Construction  will  be 
of    reinforced    concrete. 


THEBIG-AN-LimECONCRETE  and  MORTAR  MIXER 


Big  Output —  Little  Weijjht 
Bilff  Profits— Little  Cost 
Capacity  3B  Cu.  Vds.  a  Day 


All  rounded  surfaces — no  comers  for  concrete  to  lodge  in. 

Revolves  on  ball  thrust  bearing,  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  grit  from  working  in. 

Equipped  with  levers  for  turning  over  and  locking  device 
to  hold  drum  in  place  while  mixing. 

EDWARD  R.  BACON  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  .Agents 
51-53  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco    Tel.  Sutter  1675 
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MODERN 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 

II30-II44   Ridge  Avenue.         Pmiladelpmia 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Showroom 
857  Folsom  Street 


Buttonlath  in  San  Francisco 

Air.  F.  L.  Riordan  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  San  Francisco  sales  end  of  But- 
tonlath. manufactured  by  the  Pioneer 
Paper   Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Riordan  comes  from  the  South- 
ern California  city,  where  he  held  a  sim- 
ilar position  for  more  than  a  year  and 
succeeded  in  selling  Buttonlath  on  build- 
ings whose  total  cost  ran  into  tlie  mil- 
lions. The  material  has  proven  its 
worth  in  Southern  California  without  a 
doubt.  In  San  Francisco  the  architects 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  lire  re- 
sistant qualities  and  its  tendency  to 
strengthen  and  improve  all  types  of 
building    construction. 

In  the  recent  campaign  waged  by  the 
metal  lath  interests  against  Buttonlath. 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  searching 
for  damaging  evidence  the  opposition 
was  unable  to  secure  a  single  letter  or 
statement  from  an  architect  or  builder 
who  had  any  fault  to  find  with  their  ex- 
perience with  Buttonlath.  That  fact 
alone,  it  is  said,  should  be  sufficient  ar- 
gument to  instill  every  confidence  in  the 
material. 

Mr.  Riordan  has  his  offices  in  the 
Hearst  building  and  will  be  glad  to  give 
architects  and  others  interested  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experience  and  thor- 
ough  knowledge  of   the   material. 


New  Steel  and  Iron  Works 

A  new  company  whose  officers  are 
well  known  in  San  Francisco  building 
circles  has  recently  been  incorporated  as 
the  Sims,  Gray  and  Sauter  Iron  Works, 
156  Main  street,  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Sims,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
connected  with  the  Western  Iron  Works 
for  nearly  a  quarter  century.  Mr.  Gray 
is  an  experienced  steel  man,  well  known 
in  San  l-Vancisco  and  the  bay  cities, 
while  Mr.  Sauter  was  for  years  estimator 
and  engineer  for  the  Judson  Manufac- 
turing Company.  If  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  steel  and  iron  game  counts  for 
anything,  this   new   firm   should   have   no 


difficulty  in  getting  its  sliare  ol  the 
business.  In  addition  to  taking  con- 
tracts on  structural  work,  the  com- 
pany will  make  iron  stairs  and  window 
guards,  post  caps  and  bases,  auto  truck 
frames,  fire  escapes,  etc.  The  shop  is 
now  running  on  full  capacity  filling  a 
numl)er  of  splendid  orders. 


Granite   Company   Expands 

The  McGilvray  Raymond  Granite 
Company  has  established  an  office  and 
yard  in  Los  .\ngclcs,  and  will  handle 
granite  from  their  Raymond  quarry  and 
cutting  yard,  and  sandstone  from  their 
quarry  and   yard   at   Colusa. 

This  company  furnished  the  sandstone 
for  the  Wilcox  building.  Second  and 
Spring  streets,  Los  .Angeles.  The  work 
of  this  firm  has  largely  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  their  latest 
job  being  the  new  granite  city  liall,  cost- 
ing for  the  stone  alone  over  $1,5()0,CKX), 
the  largest  granite  contract  ever  let  in 
this  State.  They  are  now  furnishing  the 
granite  for  the  new  public  liljrary,  San 
Francisco.  They  also  did  tlie  granite 
work  of  the  Custom  House,  Union  Trust 
building,  the  Colusa  stone  work  of  the 
Flood  building,  and  many  other  build- 
ings in   San    Francisco. 

The  McGilvray  Company's  new  Los 
Angeles  yard  is  located  at  Santa  l"e 
avenue  and  Seventh  street  and  is  in 
charge  of  Walter  C.   McGilvray. 


Announcement 

Tlie  Kohler  Co..  Kohkr,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturers of  enameled  ))lumbing  ware, 
has  opened  new  sales  offices  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  St.  Paul.  725-726  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  building,  Chas.  .\. 
McKenzie,  manager;  Detroit,  1148-1152 
David  Whitney  building.  Bart  Downey, 
manager;  Seattle.  ,308-.SW  Pantages 
building,  W.   H.   Lambert,  manager. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  company  now 
has  offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  .\tlanta,  San  I'Van- 
cisco,    Chicago    and    London. 


JoHissoiN  Service  Co. 

The  Johnson  System  of  Temperature  Regulation 
"SERVICE— Is  Our  Middle  Name" 

629    LUMBEBMAN'S   BLOG. 
PORTL«NO,  Oregon 

600  CITIZENS  BANK   BLDG  .    Los  Anceles.   C«l. 

149   FIFTH   ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO.    CAL. 
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Sloan  Valves  on  Pacific  Coast 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  liigh-grade  equipment  among 
Pacific  Coast  architects  and  engineers, 
the  Sloan  Valve  Company  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Royal 
Flush  Valves,  has  permanently  placed 
Mr.  T.  R.  Burke  as  its  representative  in 
this  territory,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  Announcement  of  Mr. 
Burke's  appointment  was  made  in  this 
magazine  last  month.  Mr.  Burke's 
knowledge  of  the  flush  valve  business, 
combined  with  the  exceptional  merit 
possessed  by  the  Sloan  valve,  undoubt- 
edl}^  will  insure  a  continuance  of  many 
successes  with  this  fine  specialtj'.  Coast 
selling  agents  arc  R.  W.  Kinney  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco;  N.  O.  Nelson  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Los  Angeles;  Mil- 
ler-l-^nwright  Company,  Sacramento;  M. 
L.  Kline,  Portland;  Bowles  Company, 
Seattle;  Hughes  &  Company.  Spokane, 
and    Walsh   &  Gardner,  Tacoma. 


Some  Big  Steel  Contracts 
Dyer  Bros.'  Golden  West  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  structural  steel  for  an 
immense  hotel  to  be  erected  in  Hono- 
lulu for  the  Von  M.  Young  Company. 
There  will  be  600  tons  of  steel,  costing 
in  excess  of  $50,000.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  .\rchitect  H.  L.  Kerr.  312  Mc- 
Candlcs    building,     Honolulu. 

Dyer  Bros,  are  also  fabricating  the 
steel  for  a  twelve-story  Class  -A  office 
building  to  be  erected  at  Market  and 
Second  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  John 
S.  Drumm  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Wood 
&  Simpson.  They  will  also  furnish  the 
steel  for  the  Native  Sons'  building  to  be 
erected  in  Sacramento  from  plans  by 
W'asliington  Miller  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Golden  Gate  Iron  Works  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  about  $90,000  for 
the  structural  steel  for  a  store  and  the- 
ater building  at  Market  and  F'ourth 
streets,  San  Francisco,  Cunningham  & 
Politeo,  architects. 


Industrial  Equipment  Company  Enlarges 

The  hulustrial  Equipment  Company 
has  removed  to  its  new  shop  and  office 
building.  223  Main  street,  San  Francisco, 
where,  with  increased  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities it  is  enabled  to  take  care  of  its 
growing  machinery  business. 

Together  with  the  manufacture  of  its 
M.  &  W.  Rotary  Oil  Burner,  it  is  making 
automatic  electric  hoists,  single-phase 
electric  locomotives  and  the  M.  &  W'. 
blowers.  It  has  the  agency  for  Northern 
and  Central  California  of  several  well- 
known  Eastern  machinery  specialties,  in- 
cluding the  Nash  turbine  pumps  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  Engineering  and  Manufac- 
turing Company's  "Paul"  water  systems. 


Preservation   of   Woodwork 

Generally  speaking,  any  wood  will  last 
a  long  time  when  protected  from  moist- 
ure. It  will,  however,  lose  its  agree- 
able color  and  surface  unless  some  means 
are  used  to  protect  it.  The  use  of  chem- 
ical preservatives  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  underground  timbers  and  so  has 
little  use  in  mill  work.  One  of  the  places 
millwork  would  be  benefited  by  chem- 
ical treatment  is  at  the  base  of  porch 
columns,  where  treated  wood  might  well 
be  used  where  water  is  apt  to  penetrate. 
Creosote  is  the  best  of"  practically  all 
preservatives,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
methods  of  using  it.  Paint  is  also  ef- 
fective if  water  can  be  kept  out  of  all 
cracks,  crevices,  joints,  etc.  Where  the 
paint  merely  holds  the  water  in  a  pocket, 
we  have  the  ideal  conditions  for  fungus 
growth  and  ultimate  decay. — Contract 
Record. 


ii&  (6  EXPERIENCE  Ifii 

pertaining  to  Conveying,  Elevating, 
Screening  and  Mechanical  Power  Trans- 
mitting Machinery  has  been  gained  by 
designing  and  manufacturing  this  class 
of  machinery  for  thirty-five  years. 

Hundreds  of  successful  Si  &  (6  instal- 
lations along  the  Pacific  Coast  give  proof 
that  experience  counts. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BENEFIT? 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 

San  Francisco         Portland         Seattle        Los  Angeles 
Send  f'  •■:  C   :   '.  ,_ 
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BUTTONLATH 

—  for  exterior  and 

interior  plastering. 

THE  recently  passed  ordinance  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  permitting 
the  use  of  BUTTONLATH  in  all  classes  of 
building  construction,  emphasizes  the  approval 
expressed  by  leading  architects  and  builders. 

BUTTONLATH  is  a  splendid  fire-resistant.  It  strength- 
ens and  improves  construction  ;  prevents  plaster  cracks 
and  lath  stains  ;  saves  labor  and  plaster  as  well  as  repairs 
and  insurance.  Let  us  give  you  full  information  and 
(leraonstrate  its  worth. 

PIONEER    PAPER    CO. 
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The  appreciation  of  work  well  done,  and  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  required  to  plan  and  supervise  the  building  of  the  elaborate 
home  of  today,  amply  compensates  you  for  those  added  hours  of 
labor,  attending  to  the  details  that  many  would  think  too  trivial 
to  bother  about. 

But  no  matter  how  much  added  effort  you  put  upon  your  work,  if 
the  manufacturer  fails  to  do  his  part,  your  labor  has  been  for 
naught.  You  are  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the  future  work  of  your 
client's  friends. 

We  are  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  do  our  part.  You 
will  never  have  to  wait  for  delayed  transcontinental  shipments. 
"(Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  made  here  on  the  Coast.  There 
never  will  be  any  question  asked  about  an  unsatisfactory  fixture. 
It  will  be  replaced  immediately.  All  the  (pacific  line  is  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Such  co-operation  insures  satisfied  clients. 

"qpacific"  # 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

Showroom  Factories 

67  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.  Richmond,  Cal. 
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CURRVGATED   IRON   CULVERT  FOR   GAR.H.K   JIT 


Automobile  Driveway  Culverts 

THE  use  of  "Armco"  iron  culverts  for 
garage  driveways  solves  a  problem 
vvliich  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  bug- 
bear to  owners  since  the  use  of  automo- 
biles became  so  general.  Owners  declare 
the  iron  culvert  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  They  are  fully  as  durable  as  con- 
crete and  will  carry  twice  the  weight 
of    the    average    machine. 

".Armco"  iron  driveway  culverts  may 
be  obtained  in  various  sizes  to  provide 
ample  waterway  and  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  placed  in   service  at  low  cost. 

The  only  precaution  to  be  observed 
when  installing  an  "Armco''  culvert  is  to 
see  that  the  edges  are  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation  and  the  outer  edge  so  an- 
chored that  there  will  be  no  spreading 
of  base.  Where  a  concrete  gutter  al- 
ready exists,  a  groove  cut  in  the  gutter 
for  outer  edge  of  culvert  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result  and  will  aflford  the  con- 
crete covering  used  an  opportunity  of  ef- 
fecting a  proper  bond  with  the  base  on 
which  it  rests. 


Lumber  Dealers  Should  Advertise 

More  extensive  trade  and  magazine 
advertising  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
the  lumber  industry,  from  toothpicks  to 
houses,  according  to  every  speaker  at 
the  recent  Lumbermen's  National  Con- 
vention   in    Chicago. 

The  speakers  included  James  Kelley, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  who 
talked  on  publicity  and  the  other  phases 
of  the  merchandising  problem  and  all 
hinged  on  the  same  general  question  of 
advertising  the  products  of  the  sawmills. 
.\  dozen  papers  on  this  subject  in  its 
various   forms   were   presented. 


Evidence    that    Reinforcement    Prevents 
Cracking  of  Concrete  Pavement 

Reinforcement  of  all  concrete  pave- 
ment is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  en- 
gineers, warranted  because  of  the  insur- 
ance it  furnishes  against  cracking.  Much 
sound  theory  is  voiced  in  support  of  the 
conviction  that  reinforcement  is  a  crack 
preventive,  but  equally  sound  evidence 
has  been  wanting.  Where  reinforced 
concrete  pavements  have  not  cracked  the 
conviction  is  not  certain  that  a  plain 
slal)  would  not  have  remained  equally  un- 
broken. It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
note  the  following  curious  bit  of  evi- 
dence: In  Lake  county,  Ohio,  the  Mad- 
ison South  Ridge  road,  S.43  miles  of  16- 
foot  slab  divided  into  33  1/3-foot  blocks, 
had  90  scattered  ])locks  reinforced.  .Ac- 
cording to  statement  of  H.  P.  Cummings, 
Lake  county  surveyor,  one  can  follow 
throughout  this  road  a  longitudinal  crack 
block  after  block  until  a  block  that  was 
reinforced  is  met  and  here  the  crack 
ceases,  to  begin  again  after  the  rein- 
forced slab  is  passed.  In  this  example 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  compari- 
son, in  respect  to  safety  from  cracking, 
of  plain  and  reinforcctl  concrete  pave- 
ment. 


To  Complete  Cement  Plant 

The  California  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations has  authorized  the  Old  Mis- 
sion Portland  Cement  Company  to  issue 
$625,000  in  bonds  for  the  completion  of 
a  cement  manufacturing  project  in  San 
Benito  county.  The  Old  Mission  Port- 
land Cement  Company  is  incorporated 
at  Reno,  Ncv..  with  an  authorized  cap- 
ital stock  of  $3,500,000.  by  J.  C.  Kemp 
van  Ee,  L.  A.  Ililborn,  L.  Shaw,  R.  W. 
Hayes  and  J.  C.  Kemp  van   Ee,  Jr. 
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Hauser  Reversible  Windows 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,114,260 

NO  WEIGHTS  NO  CORDS 

Manufactured  in  Wood  and  Metal  Stock  Lip  Sashes  Used. 

Simple  Frame  Construction  Reducing  Cost. 

Guaranteed  Rain  and  Dust  Proof. 

Installed  Easily. 

Visit  our  office  and  inspect  them 

HAUSER  REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  CO. 

Office  and  Show  Rooms: 

Phone  Kearnv  3706  157  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGNITY  and  QUIETNESS 

WERE   THE    PRIME   CONSIDERATIONS  WHEN  THE  ARCHITECTS, 
MESSRS.   BAKEWELL  &  BROWN,   ADOPTED 

NONPAREIL  CORK  TILING 

for  the  floor  of  the  COUNCIL  CHAMBER 

of  the  SAN    FRANCISCO    CITY    HALL 

to  be  furnished  and  installed  by 

DAVID    E.    KENNEDY    INC. 

HOLBROOK  BUILDING  SAN  FR.\NCISCO 


Architects  and  Building  Contractors 

THE  BINDING  OF   YOUR   MAGAZINES 
and  PERIODICALS  IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Expert  Plate  and  Map  Mounting 

THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

BOOKBINDERS 

51-65  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Member  Builders'  Exchange  Residence  2909  California  Street 

180  Jessie  Street  Telephone  Fillmore  1427 

Telephone  Sutter  6700 

C.  C.  MORBHOUSE 

Plain  and  Ornamental  PLASTERING.     Imitation  STONE  WORK  of  All  Kinds 
Exterior  CEMENT  PLASTERING.     Aletal   FURRING  and  LATHING 
MODELING  and  CASTING.     STUCCO  WORK 

Office  and  Shop:  872  FOLSOM  ST.,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6509 
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Willis    Polk   Compliments   Gladding, 
McBean   &    Co. 

June  8.  1916. 
Gladding,   McBean  &  Co., 
Crocker  Building, 
San   Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Just  as  the  steps  of  the 
Parthenon  were  not  laid  out  in  mechan- 
ically precise  and  straight  lines,  hut  in 
artistically  designed  and  slightly  curved 
lines,  both  in  plan  and  in  elevation — 
just  as  its  columns  were  delicately 
formed  with  an  entasis  of  almost  unat- 
tainable elusiveness — just  as  the  geomet- 
rical centers  of  those  columns  were  in- 
clined inwardly  so  that  their  inward 
faces  were  plumb  with  and  parallel  to 
the  inner  walls  of  the  Peristyle,  so  I 
think  did  medieval  builders  purposely 
lay  their  roof  tiles  in  uneven  courses 
and  in   lines  not  exactly  straight. 

After  many  years  of  consideration  I 
have  reached  this  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  warm 
grey  tones  of  medieval  roof  tiles  w-ere 
the  deliberate  color  choice  of  their  de- 
signers and  not  entirely  the  result  of  the 
softening  effect  of  the  dust  of  ages. 

I  think  all  this  was  deliberately 
planned. 

The  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  are  in  a 
sad  state,  not  that  time  has  wreaked  sucli 
havoc,  but  because  the  fortunes  of  war 
subjected  that  incomparable  building  to 
bombardment.  The  Coliseum  in  Rome 
owes  its  condition  less  to  the  ravages 
of  time  than  to  the  fact  that  its  walls 
were  used  as  a  quarry  from  which  the 
stones  were  taken  to  build  in  Rome  such 
modern  buildings  as  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Farnese  Palace.  Many  of  its  scars  rep- 
resent the  ruthless  cupidity  that  lets 
men  mar  and  destroy  such  glorious 
works  of  art,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  extract  the  bronze  anchors  that  hound 
its  stones  together. 

So  I  now  desire  to  thank  you  for  the 
trouble  that  you  have  taken,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  patient  experiments,  to 
finally  achieve  for  me,  in  the  roof  of  the 
Livermore  houses,  a  full  realization  of 
my  dream  that  an  artistic  tiled  roof  was 
within  the  range  of  commercial  possi- 
bilities. 

You  have  done  this  both  in  tc.Nture 
and  in  color.  Furthermore,  you  have 
done  it  at  a  most  moderate  cost.  >'ou 
have  truly  made  an  artistic  result  a  com- 
mercial  possibility,   and    I   thank   you. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  is  the  production  of  a  color  tone  in 
the  architectural  terra  cotta  for  our 
Bourn  residence,  which  is.  in  our  judg- 
ment, eminently  successful,  far  superior.' 
we  think,  to  any  previous  production  of 
yours. 

■Very  truly  yours. 

WILLIS  POLK  &  CO. 


Sanitation  and  Structural  Materials 

lC..iil[il,uu-ill 

With  the  extensive  educ.itional  jjropa- 
ganda  regarding  bacteriology  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  costly  inroads  that 
germs  have  made  in  the  health,  strength 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  as  it  pertains  to 
the  food  we  eat,  the  clotlies  we  wear, 
the  houses  we  live  in  and  the  hospitals 
and  sanitariums  we  build,  is  a  consid- 
eration of  first  importance.  We  have 
learned  that  our  happiness,  upon  which 
depends  the  state  of  our  health,  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  ol)servance  of 
certain  well-defined  rules  laid  down  by 
science  for  the  avoidance  of  septic  con- 
ditions. 

Those  architects  who  are  called  upon 
to  specify  a  structural  material  that  is 
manufactured  to  meet  the  demands  of 
esthetics  and  sanitation  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Vitrolite,  a  comparatively  new 
jjroduct  that  measures  up  to  these  re- 
quirements. 

This  material  is  the  product  of  a  num- 
ber of  ingredients  which  are  fused  at  a 
temperature  of  .30(X)  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  then  rolled  into  sheets  varying 
in  thickness  from  one-fourth  inch  to  one 
inch.  The  molten  mass  is  ladled  out  of 
immense  tanks  and  poured  on  a  casting 
table,  where  a  roller  moves  across  it  and 
smoothes  the  mixture  to  a  certain  thick- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  puts  on  the 
lire  polished  surface,  for  the  beauty  of 
which  'Vitrolite  is  noted. 

Vitrolite  has  a  perfectly  uniform  tex- 
ture, it  has  a  pleasing,  soft,  beautiful 
white  color  like  statuary  marble.  It  is 
not  porous,  so  that  it  will  not  stain  and 
it  does  not  discolor.  Its  surface  is 
smooth,  hard  and  as  fine  as  that  on 
Dresden  china,  and  yet  as  enduring  as 
stone. 

"In  connection  with  a  hospital,  for  in- 
stance," said  an  official  of  the  Vitrolite 
Company  of  San  I'rancisco.  "aseptic  con- 
ditions are  imperative  because  of  the 
demand  for  clean  operative  work,  for 
which  surgeons  are  accountable.  .Abso- 
lute responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  a 
patient  in  these  modern  days  rests  with 
the  surgeon,  so  that  he  in  self-defense  is 
vitally  interested  in  making  the  rooms 
in   whicli   he  operates  aseptic. 

"Vitrolite,  therefore,  on  ^.ccount  of 
its  superior  qualities,  is  the  material  in- 
variably selected  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  sterilizing,  operating  .and  diet 
rooms,  and  in  bath  and  toilet  rooms. 

"Dirt  and  dust  may  be  so  readily  de- 
tected on  the  surface  of  it  that  it  is  es- 
pecially easy  to  keep  clean  and  spotless. 

"Builders  of  fine  homes  arc  beginning 
to  realize  the  fitness  of  this  new  mate- 
rial for  kitchens,  pantries  and  bathrooms 
and  it  is  now  found  in  these  places  in 
some  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  country. 

"The   anchoring   of   Vitrolite   to   walls 
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T.  H.  MEEK  COMPANY 


Office  and  Salesrooms 
1 130  Mission  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Manufacturers  of  HIGH  CLASS  Factory,  239  -  7th  St. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES 

Also  of  the  celebrated  Meek  Billiard  and  Pocket  Tables  and  other  Billiard  Room  Equipment. 


Atlas  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS    and    CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 

FURNACES,  POWER  PLANTS—SHEET  AtETAL  WORK 

Phone  Douglas  378  Fourth  and  Freelon  Sts.,  Bet.  Bryant  &  Brannan,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F>ETERSErV=JAMES    CO. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Telephone  Franklin  3540  730  LARKIN  ST.,  San  Francisco 


HEATING 

VENTrLATION 

243   MINNA 

Automatic  Sprinkler 

FLOOR  AND  WALL 

SCOTT   CO 

SUCCESSOR     TO     JOHN     G. 

STREET 

Systems 

TILING         ^^^" 

.,  Inc. 

SUTTON     CO. 

SAN 

PLUMBING 
MIETAL  WORK 

FRANCISCO 

THE  HOOSIER  CABINET    SJs"/bco™;ii; 

1000  San  Francisco  Apartment  House  Kitchens  have  Hoosier  Cabinets  Installed 

THE  HOOSIER  KITCHEN  CABINET  STORE 

1067  MARKET  ST.  (0pp.  Jones  St.),  San  Francisco  (o.  k.  brown.  Mgr. 


SLIDING   DOOR    HANGERS 

FOR   ALL   CONDITIONS 
THE  McCABE  HANGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,   NEW  YORK 


Mrs.    H.  C,    McAfee,    T)ecorator 

offers  her  services  in  collaboration    with  architects  and    owners,  for    plans,  suggestions,  details,   etc.  Of 

DECOR.\T!VE  FURNITURE,  LAMPS  aod  SHADES,  GARDEN  POTTERY  and  ACCESSORIES 

Phone  Garfield  1627  504  SLTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MULLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BANK,  STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES— CABINET  WORK  OF   GUARAN- 
TEED QUALITY— BAR  FIXTURES  DESIGNED,  MANUFAC- 
TURED AND  INSTALLED 
Telephone  Alarket  8692       Office  and  Factory:  64  Raisch  St.,  Bel.  7th  and  8th.  San  Francisco 
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and  ceilings  is  accomplished  by  Vitro 
Cement,  which  is  soft  and  plastic  and 
permits  of  readjustments  in  tlic  settling 
of  buildings  without  causing  the  material 
to  crack. 

"Many  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  country  are  now  using  the  new  ma- 
terial of  clean,  wholesome  appearance 
for  table  tops  in  their  lunch  rooms  and 
in   laboratories   and   places   of   that   sort. 

"The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, recognizing  the  superior  qualities 
of  Vitrolite.  adopted  it  instead  of  mar- 
ble for  their  machines  and  now  every 
cash  register  is  equipped  with  a  slab 
of  it. 

"Kitchen  cabinet  manufacturers  were 
quick  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  an 
imperishable,  clean,  white  material  for 
the  tops  of  their  products  and  a  number 
of  them  are  now  using  Vitrolite  for  this 
purpose. 

"Refrigerator  and  scale  manufacturers 
were  naturally  interested  in  getting  a 
substance  that  would  be  easily  kept  san- 
itary, that  would  wear  well  and  that 
would  not  discolor,  and  as  a  result  many 
of  the  best  scales  have  Vitrolite  plat- 
ters, and   refrigerators  Vitrolite  linings." 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  some 
of  the  local  installations  by  the  Vitro- 
lite Construction  Company,  34  Davis 
street,   San   Francisco: 

City  Hall,  San  Francisco— .Ml  wash  basin  cub- 
bies and  closets  throughout  the  building. 

Mills   Building  .\nnex — Corridor   wainscotting. 

Standard  Oil  Building — Wash  basin  cubbies, 
kitchen,  shelves,  etc. 

Shredded  Wheat  Factory.  Oakland— .Ml  toilets, 
als,  shower  baths,  wash  basins  and  wainscotting 


throughout   building. 

Carolan     residence 
ceilings. 

Stewart  Hotel.   Sai 

Ramona   Hotel.    Sa 

McXear  residence, 
bath   rooms. 

Dr.    Gilbert    Grah; 
offices. 

Borchers    Bros..    S 

Wurster     & 
shop. 

Boos    Bros, 
tops  and  tray 

.\Iso  innume 


Burlingame — Kitchens     and 

Francisco — Barber  shop. 
Francisco — Barber  shop. 
San  Francisco — Showers  and 

n.    Shreve    Building— Dental 


Metzer, 
Cafeteri; 


Plans  for  Elaborate  Flats 
.Architects  Heiman  &  Schwartz,  Ne- 
vada Bank  building,  San  I^'rancisco,  have 
completed  plans  for  an  attractive  flat 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Washington  and  Buchanan 
streets.  San  Francisco,  for  M.  E.  Spiro. 
The  building  will  be  three-story  frame 
and  brick  veneer,  designed  in  the  Colo- 
nial style. 

The  same  architects  have  completed 
plans  for  a  residence  of  the  English  de- 
sign to  be  erected  in  Forest  Hill  for 
Jas.  S.  Malloch  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 

.\  contract  will  shortly  be  awarded  l)y 
the  same  architects  for  the  construction 
of  a  three-story  Class  "C"  apartment 
house  and  store  building  to  be  erected 
for  the  Union  Trust  Company  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  I,eavenworth  and 
Sutter  streets. 


KOHLER 

Trade  Marked  Enameled 

Plumbing  Ware  is  displayed 

in  your  city 

Visit  \-our  dealer's  show  rooms  and  see  for 
yourself  the  beauty  of  the  purest  white 
enamel  on  everj'  KOHLER  product. 
Notice  the  hygienic  designs  —  the  absence 
of  sectional  plates,  unnecessary  fluting, 
sharp  corners,  joints  and  projections. 
Observe,  too,  how  the  KOHLER  trade- 
mark, our  guarantee  of  excellence,  is  in- 
corporated permanently  in  the  j.>namel  of 
each  of  our  products. 

When  you  have  examined  the  KOHLER 
bath  tubs,  lavatories  and  sinks  displayed 
by  your  dealer  you  will  realize  that  in  spe- 
cifying these  beautiful  fixtures  you  protect 
the  interests  of  your  chents. 
Don't  fail  to  see  our  latest  built-in  bath, 
the  "Viceroy."  It  is  made  in  one  piece,  is 
low  in  price,  due  to  manufacturing  econo- 
mies, and  has  become  the  most  popular  of 
all  built-in  tubs. 

The  "Viceroy"  may  be  installed  without 
tiling. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book,  "KOH- 
LER of  KOHLER,"  containing  a  catalog 
of  our  products  and  the  interesting  story 
of  our  methods  of  production. 


"It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CQ 

Founded  1873 

Kohler.  Wis,  U.S.A. 

BRAN'CHES 

Boston           St.  Paul          Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco                 Los  Angeks  Seattle 

Philadelphia               Detroit  Atlanta 

^^     Chicago                  New  York  London 

w 
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Mastic  Flooring  for   Hard   Usage 

A  Mastic  flooring  that  will  stand  very 
severe  usage  is  being  put  on  the  market 
by  Malott  &  Peterson,  Inc.,  682  Monad- 
nock  building,  San  Francisco.  This  firm 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  its  line  in  San 
Francisco  and  its  reputation  as  roolnm 
contractors  is  such  that  in  announcing 
its  plans  for  handling  Mastic  flooring; 
the  architectural  profession  and  buiMin.; 
trade  will  not  (luestion  the  merits  of  tin 
material.  Mastic  flooring  is  not  in  an 
experimental  stage.  It  has  been  given 
a  thorough  try-out  and  during  the  past 
year  or  two  has  been  installed  in  such 
well-known  plants  as  the  Great  Western 
Electrical  Chemical  \\orks  at  Pittsluirg. 
Cal.,  24,000  feet  having  been  laid  in  the 
Cell  Room.  The  California  Fruit  Can 
ners'  Association  have  had  approximatel\ 
22,000  feet  installed  in  several  of  their 
canneries,  the  Lewis  Packing  Comi)aiiy 
had  lO.O(M)  feet  put  in  their  new  paek- 
ing  plan't  at  Cohniilnis  avenue  and  Chest- 
nut street,  the  Wells  Fargo  stable,  l-'ol- 
som  street  near  Second,  has  24,()(K)  feet, 
and  the  Associated  Milk  Producers,  ."i,? 
Clay  street,  are  now  having  installed  sev- 
eral thousand  feet. 

Mastic  is  especially  intended  as  a  flour- 
ing material  for  warehouses,  factories, 
breweries  and  other  places  where  ex- 
treme traffic  conditions  prevail  or  where 
unusual  conditions  make  necessary  .i 
wearing  surface  that  will  resist  haril 
usage,  a  surplus  of  water,  or  the  action 
of  acids. 

It  has  been  proven  by  long  years  m 
use  that  Mastic  flooring  will  stand  up 
under  conditions  such  as  the  hrindlini; 
of  wire  rope,  heavy  hardw'are  and  other 
materials  of  a  like  nature.  Under  abo\e 
mentioned  conditions  Mastic  will  nfil 
crack  or  disintegrate  as  cement  floor> 
do  and  there  is  absolutely  no  "dusting" 
connected  witli  it.  For  breweries,  can- 
neries and  other  places  where  fruit  acids 
or  a  surplus  of  water  is  used  there  is  no 
other  material  that  will  withstand  sucli 
usage  for  a  continued  length  of  time  and 
still  retain  its  vitality  and  w-earing  quali- 
ties. It  has  proven  to  be  the  only  mate- 
rial that  will  resist  conditions  connecteil 
with  stabling  horses  on  an  upper  floor, 
as  it  is  impervious  to  water  and  acids. 

Its  resiliency  under  extreme  conditions 
of  heat  or  cold  makes  it  a  suitable  floor- 
ing material  in  any  climate.  It  also  re- 
duces the  insurance  rate  very  materially 
in  buildings  of  mill  construction. 

Improved  materials  and  improved 
methods  of  handling  are  bringing  this 
flooring  into  greater  use  as  its  superiority 
becomes  better  known. 


Put  Eternal  Beauty 
Into  Your  Concrete 

ARCHITECTS  who  seek 
.  to  reproduce  the  beauty 
of  ancient  Grecian  archi- 
tecture will  appreciate  the 
value  of 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

This  coating  not  only 
waterproofs  concrete  and 
stucco  walls,  but  equalizes 
the  color.  Overcomes  the 
blotched  effect  of  rain.  Gives 
an  artistic  dull  surface,  but 
doesn't  mar  the  texture  of 
the  concrete  or  stucco. 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND    & 
CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTING   AGENTS: 
James  Hambly  &  Sons.  268  Market  St.. 

San  Francisco  and  447-449  East  Third 

St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
J,  B.  Winstanley  &  Co..     -    Portland,  Ore. 
F,  T.  Crowe  &  Co..        -        Seattle,  Wash, 
Jones-Moore  Paint  House,  San  Diego.  Cal, 


Masonic  Orphans'  Home 
John  F,  Blee.  SIS  Union  Lea.gue  build- 
ing, Los  ."Kngeles,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  near 
Covina  for  the  California  'Masonic  Or- 
phans'  Home   .Association. 
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LAYING  12  INCH  "HERCULES" 
Laying  12-inch  "Hercules"  Interlocking  Terra  Cotta  Tile  at  Eighth  and  .Mission  streets, 
San  Francisco.  This  building  will  contain  29  stores  and  several  warehouses  and  will 
cover  almost  an  entire  block.  The  owners  are  Arthur  Arlett,  B.  G.  McDougall  and 
others.  White  &  Gloor  were  the  brick  contractors.  "Hercules"  interlocking  tile  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Pratt  Building  Material  Co.  (Clarence  F.  Pratt,  President),  Hearst  build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


^MKSCIILZ3- 


JFSD  IftriBLOCKINd 
HOLLOVt    VtAU  Ti\.i 


■■huh    ■■Hercules"    I nterloekiitg   Tile—iU   of   These    Tile   M,il;e   One  Cubic  Foo:  of  Wall. 
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Zouri  Drawn  Metals  Co.  Makes  Reply 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Zouri  Drawn  Met- 
als Company  and  printed  in  the  Nilcs 
Daily  Sun,  May  19.  1916.  in  answer  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  samo 
publication  on  May  6th.  and  which  was 
reprinted  in  The  .Architect  and  Engineer 
for  May,  under  the  heading  "Kawneer  Is 
tlie  Victor": 

"The  litigation  between  the  Kawneer  Company 
and  the  Zouri  Drawn  Metals  Company  relates 
wholly  to  what  is  known  as  the  'scant  bracket  con- 
struction.' a  form  of  sash  construction  which  the 
Zouri  Drawn  Metals  Company  discontinued  two 
vears  ago;  and  this  litigation  has  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  standard  lines  of  construction 
as  manufactured  by  the  Zouri  Drawn  Metals  Com- 
pany  ever   since   that   time. 

"The  motion  decided  by  Judge  Hand  is  not 
final.  The  Zouri  Company  has  already  appealed  a 
similar  case  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Cincinnati,  and  will  have  the  right  to 
appeal  the  New  York  case  at  an 
months  after  a  final  judgment 
present    proceedings. 

"The  article  of  May  6th  stat 
ueer  Company  will  have  the  right  to  collect  dam- 
ages from  the  Zouri  Company  and  also  to  receive 
royalty  from  the  merchants  who  have  used  the 
store  front  of  the  Zouri  CompaTiy.  This  state- 
ment is  not  only  misleading  hut  absolutely  false. 
In  tlie  event  the  Kawneer  Company  should  finally 
he  successful  in  this  litigation,  the  damages  which 
it  can  recover  will  be  limited  wholly  to  the  con- 
struction involved  in  the  litigation  and  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  or  have  to  do  with  the  present 
construction  of  the  Zouri  Company  or  the  fronts 
which  they  have  put  in  during  the  past  two  years. 
.^nd  in  any  event  the  damages  recovered  would  be 
very  small  and  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  company  or  its  future  oper- 
ations. And  in  no  event  can  the  Kawneer  Com- 
pany collect  damages  from  the  Zouri  Company  and 
also   from   the   merchants  using   the   fronts. 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  liti- 
gation relates  onlv  to  a  single  member  of  the 
store  front  and  docs  not  affect  or  have  to  do  with 
Ihc    construction    comprising    the    whole    front. 

"There  is  one  statement  in  the  article  of  May 
filh  which  is  absolutely  correct,  and  that  is  that 
patent  litigation  extends  over  a  long  period  of 
lime.  This  case  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Ihe  end  of  the  present  case  is  not   in  sight." 


entered    in   the 
that   the  Kaw- 


Increased  Use  of  Interlocking  Tile 

The  Denison  Block  Company,  Sacra- 
mento and'  San  I'rancisco  Division,  re- 
ports the  interlocking  tile  business  bet- 
ter in  California  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  company  commenced  to  do 
I)tisincss  in  California.  This  is  attributed 
lo  at  least  two  things — lirst,  building 
conditions  are  very  much  on  the  im- 
prove: and  second,  architects  are  speci- 
fying interlocking  tile  with  increasing 
confidence  in  the  good  qualities  of  this 
product.  Manager  D.  A.  Cannon  states 
that  his  company  has  thirteen  contracts 
now  under  way,  including  several  of  the 
more  important  State  buildings.  The 
two  San  Leandro  schools  arc  also  to  be 
built  of  Denison  tile. 

Removal  Notice 

1.  R.  Kissel,  painter  anil  decorator,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  liis  office  to 
1747  Sacramento  street,  between  Polk 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Fraii- 
cisco.  Mr.  Kissel's  telephone  number  is 
Franklin  548. 


The 

Ball  Means 

Strength,  Economy 

The  Reliance  Ball  Bearing 
principle  permits  of  the 
most  compact,  rigid  and 
simple  construction.  It  pro- 
vides the  greatest  strength 
to  the  exclusion  of  cumber- 
some and  trouble-making 
parts. 

The  action  is  direct:  The 
balls  are  not  accessory  to 
other  rotating  parts  but 
themselves  support  the  door 
and  provide  easy  action 
irrespective  of  its  ■weight. 

RELIANCE 
Ball  Bearing 
Door  Hangers 

Reliance  simplicity  means 
quicker  and  cheaper  instal- 
lation. This  saving  permits 
the  use  of  "Reliance"  at  an 
ultimate  cost  approxima- 
ting that  of  the  cheaper 
device. 

RELIANCE  BALL  BEARING 
DOOR  HANGER  COMPANY 

Room  3039.  Grand  Central  Terminal,  U.  Y. 
PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

B.  V.  Collins Los  Anseles.  Cat 

Sarlorius  Co San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Columbia  Wire  &  Iron  Worts,  Portland.  Ore 

D.  E.  Fryer  &  Co..    Seattle.    Spotane  and 

Tacotna.  Wash..  Great  Falls.  Montana. 
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PACIFIC  SERVICE 


LIGHT   HEAT   POWER 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PACIFIC  PHONE  HOME  PHONE 

Sutter  140  C  0011 


Portland's  Headquarters  for 
Building  Materials 


METAL    CEILING  METAL   LOCKERS 

METAL    CORNER   BEAD  GRANITE 

STEEL  ROLLING    DOORS  SIDEWALK   LIGHTS 

VENETIAN   BLINDS  ROOFING   SLATE   AND   TILE 

BUILDING    DIRECTORIES  WATERPROOFING 

ELEVATORS  STEEL   PRESERVATIVE   PAINT 

HARDWOOD   FLOORING  FIRE   EXIT   DEVICES 

STRUCTURAL    AND    ORNA-  IN   FACT    EVERYTHING    IN 
MENTAL   IRON  BUILDING    MATERIALS 


ALBERT  J.  CAPRON 

Manufacturers'  Agency 
17-18  AINSWORTH  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

When   writinft  to   Advertisers  please  mention    this   maeazine. 
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Concrete  Piles  Not  Patented 

Judge  Oscar  A.  Trippet  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  has  handed  down 
a  decision  in  tlie  case  of  the  Raymond 
Concrete  Pile  Companj'  vs.  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  By  his  decision  he  declares 
that  the  city  did  not  infringe  upon  pat- 
ents of  the  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Com- 
pany in  constructing  piling  for  use  in 
the  inner  liarljor.  The  suit  was  tried 
some  time  ago  Ijy  Judge  Trippet  and  is 
tlic  subject  of  an  exhaustive  opinion.  As 
e.xpressed  in  his  lindings.  the  patents  al- 
leged to  have  1)een  infringed  upon  do  not 
cover  a  basic  invention.  He  ordered  the 
suit  dismissed. 


Woolen    Mill   for   Oakland 

.V  site  has  just  heen  secured  at  the  foot 
of  Si.xtieth  avenue.  East  Oakland,  upon 
which  will  be  constructed  a  $500,000 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  It  is  stated  that  William  G. 
Gosslin  of  Portl.md.  Ore.,  will  head  the 
new  concern 


An  Open  Letter 
To  Architects 

THIS  LETTER  is  addressed  K. 
architects  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  where  building  operations 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  throughout 
the  year  to  justify  a  partnership  such 
as  is  contemplaled,  and  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  man  of  mature  judgment, 
one  who  is  still  in  his  prime,  with  all 
the  vim  and  energy  of  a  man  in  his 
twenties.  The  experience  gained 
through  contact  with  men  of  many 
minds  has  made  the  writer  adaptable 
and  pliable  rather  than  set  or  self- 
ecntered.  He  carried  on  a  successful 
practice  in  architecture  for  about  ten 
years  or  until  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions tirought  on  a  general  breakdown 
in  health  and  a  cotnplete  change  was 
imperative.  Now,  having  fully  re- 
covered, he  is  desirous  of  taking  up  the 
work  by  entering  tile  office  of  an  archi- 
tect or  constructing  engineer  as  asso- 
ciate or  partner.  As  to  qualifications, 
integrity  and  rating,  he  prefers  to  offer 
these  in  a  personal  letter  or  interview, 
to  those  interested. 

He  realizes,  as  many  architects  do, 
that  douVile  the  lousiness  is  secured 
and  more  effectively  carried  on  when 
the  right  combination  of  minds  and 
dispositions  are  joined  under  one  unit : 
he  therefore  inserts  this  letter  n-ith  the  hope  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  one  earnestly  desirous 
of  finding  a  man  qualified  to  perform  any  part 
of  the  work  in  the  profession,  solicit  business 
and  adjust  disputes;  a  real  active  partner  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

(Signed)  MR.  BROWN",  care  The  Architect 
&  Engineer  of  California.  Monadnock 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


To  Abolish  Swing  Bridges 
Preliminary  steps  to  abolish  the  old 
swing  bridges  across  Oakland's  inner 
harbor  from  Oakland  to  .\lameda  have 
been  taken  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  both  cities,  as  well  as  by  the 
city  councils  of  these  municipalities.  The 
authorities  are  seriously  considering  the 
erection  of  bridges  of  the  bascule  type 
to  care  for  the  rapidly  increasing  traffic 
over  the  present  bridges  and  which  also 
will  do  away  with  the  slow-moving 
swings  that  are  now  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  water  traffic  in  the  inner  harbor. 
At  present  there  are  two  swing  bridges 
-one  used  exclusively  for  the  Southern 
I'acillc  suburban  service  and  the  other 
c:u"ing  for  all  other  traffic,  including 
trolleys.  The  time  required  to  open  the 
swings  not  only  causes  long  delays  in 
street  traffic,  but  also  holds  up  the  ship- 
ping to  so  great  an  extent  that  vessel 
men  say  they  are  a  menace  to  navi- 
>;atiiin. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  Improvements 
W  ith  the  tentative  draft  of  a  budget 
for  the  harbor  department  for  the  com- 
ing yc.ir.  President  Woodman  of  the 
Harbor  Commission,  has  announced  that 
the  Los  .\ngeles  Council  will  be  asked 
to  provide  for  the  submission  of  a  new 
harbor  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000  for  the 
June  election.  The  harbor  bond  fund  at 
the  present  time  amounts  to  about  $867,- 
000  and  the  arguments  to  be  presented  in 
asking  another  issue  this  j'ear  will  cite 
the  promise  of  the  city  when  the  harbor 
district  was  annexed  that  $10,000,000 
would  be  spent  by  the  city  within  the 
next  tin  vcars. 


A    Beautiful    Sewer 

When  Villa  was  in  possession  of 
Juarez  some  one  persuaded  him  that  the 
city  needed  a  sewer  system  and  street 
paving.  .An  .American  contractor  se- 
cured the  job.  When  the  work  was  well 
advanced  Villa  announced  that  he 
wislied  to  look  it  over,  so  the  contractor 
took  him  around  in  an  automobile. 
Pancho  stared  at  everything  and  began 
to  swell  up  like  a  balloon.  "Ah,"  said 
he,  "Diaz  would  never  have  done  all 
this — never!  What  a  beautiful  sewer 
system."  And  all  the  time  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  pavement.  He  didn't  know 
the  difference. —  Engineering-Contract- 
ing. 


Store  and  Hotel  Buildings 

Plans  have  been  prepared  Ijy  A.  Mer- 
rill Bowser  of  Lindsay,  who  is  associ- 
ated with  Messrs.  Glass  &  Butner  of 
l-"resno,  for  a  two-story  store  and  hotel 
building  for  G.  P.  Edwards,  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  Lindsay.  There  will  be 
twenty-six  rooms  with  shower  and  tub 
liaths.   outside    sleeping   porches,    etc. 
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MUELLER 

High  Grade  Faucets 

FOR 

BATH,  LAVATORY  AND  SINK 

QiveLongService,  Cut  Out  Repairs, 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO. 

589  Mission  St.,  S.AN  FR.-\NXIscn 


A.  B.  RILOVICH 

Cement  Contractor 

Floors,  Steps,  Foundations, 

Sidewalks,  Sewers, 

Excavations 

THIRD  .WE.,  S.\N  MATEO,  CAI.. 


KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

n 


SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 

117-121   New  MontKomeo   St..  San   Francisco 


The  McGilvray  Stone  Company 

MASONRY  AND  STONE  CONTRACTORS 

OPERATING 

Dunlrune  Quarry,  at  Sites.  Colusa  County,  Cal. 

The  McGilvrayRaymond  Granite  Co. 

CONTRACTORS 

For  and  Dealers  in  Granite  Work  of  Every  Ocs(riplion 
Quarries  at   Ravmond,   Cal. 

Oftices,  634-666  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco 


Phone   Sutter    4.M9 


Scabury  B.  Peterson  Co. 

General  Contractors 
and  Engineers 


46  Kearnv  Street         San  Francisco 


A.J.  FORBES  &  SON 

Established  in  San  Francisco  in  1850 

Office  and  Factory.  1530  FILBERT  ST..  S.  F. 

Builders  E^..  Box  236 

Bank,  Store  and  Office 

Fittings 

Special  Furniture  and 
Interior    Woodwork 


tl.H.WINNER  COMPANY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

COMPLETE  BANK  INTERIORS 
OF  THE  HIGHER  CLASS 

Office:  NEVtOt  BANK  lUllOING,       SM  FRtNCISCO 
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Architect  Skidmore  Busy 

II.  Skidmore.  Hearst  building.  San 
Francisco,  has  completed  plans  for  a  two- 
stor3-  frame  and  plaster  apartment  house 
to  be  built  in  Oakland  on  Montell  near 
Piedmont  avenue.  The  building  will  cost 
$15,000  and  contain  twelve  three-room 
apartments. 

Plans  for  a  palatial  two-story  and 
basement  residence  in  Crocker  High- 
lands. Oakland,  are  being  completed 
and  will  be  ready  for  figures  in  the 
near  future.  The  building  will  be  frame 
with  brick  veneer  and  Mission  tile  roof. 
\n  estimated  cost  of  $30.(XX)  is  placed 
on  the  work. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  ten- 
story  Class  "A"  steel  frame  hotel  apart- 
ment building  to  be  built  on  Bush  street. 
San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,- 
000.  The  design  will  be  English  with 
an  exterior  of  pressed  brick  and  cream 
terra  cotta  bays  and  a  slate  roof.  The 
building  will  be  60x79  feet  and  contain 
four  stores  on  the  first  floor. 

Plans  for  two  residential  fiat  buildings 
to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson 
street  near  Presidio  avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  are   being  drawn. 

Mr.  Skidmore  is  also  preparing  plans 
for  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  an  open-air 
reinforced  concrete  swimming  pool. 
50x100  feet,  to  be  built  in  the  style  of  a 
Greek  theater,  costing  $8,000.  and  a  one- 
story  frame  and  brick  veneer  branch  li- 
brary building  to  cost  $20,000.  The  build- 
ing will  be  30x50  feet,  with  30-foot  bar- 
rel-vaulted ceiling.  There  will  be  a  slate 
roof  and  a  hot  air  heating  system. 


Plans  for  Two  Garages 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  &  Burrell,  .Mbany  block, 
Oakland,  for  two  Class  "C"  garages  to 
be  erected  in  Oakland's  auto  row.  One 
will  be  a  one-story  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Twentv-eighth  street  for  Mr.  Geo.  \V.  S. 
Stark  of  Oakland  and  will  cost  $20,000. 
The  construction  will  be  of  steel,  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  The  other  building  will 
be  two  stories,  located  on  Broadway  near 
Twenty-eighth  street,  and  will  be  for 
Mr.  H.  P.  Gray  of  Oakland.  The  build- 
ing will  be  constructed  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000. 

Plans  were  prepared  by  the  same  archi- 
tects for  a  three-story  frame  and  plas- 
ter apartment  house  to  be  erected  on 
Oak  street  near  Fourteenth  street.  Oak- 
land, for  the  United  Home  Builders.  The 
building  will  contain  thirty  3.  4  and  5 
room  apartments.     Cost,  $55,000. 


Stockton  Shop  Building 

Joseph  Losekann  of  Stockton  has  com- 
pleted plans  and  let  contracts  for  a  two- 
story  brick  office  and  shop  building  for 
the  Wagner  Leather  Company  of  that 
city. 


Book  Review 

INDIC.VTIOX  IN  -ARCHITECTUR.VL  DESIGN. 
I!y  David  \aron.  .\rchitect.  Diplome  Ecole 
des  Ueaux-.\rts.  Paris,  formerly  Professor  of 
.\rchiteclural  Design  at  Syracuse  University 
and  the  University  of  Illinois.  New  York: 
The  \Vm.  T.  Comstock  Company.  Ooth, 
9x12  inches.  150  pages,  plate  paper.  Price, 
$5.00  net. 

This  book  introduces  a  subject  that  is 
comparatively  new  among  architectural 
publications.  It  fills  a  need  long  felt 
by  the  student  of  the  profession  at  a 
time  when  the  master  teachers  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country. 

The  most  valuable  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  is  the  clever  pencil 
of  the  professor  of  design.  The  student 
improves  his  sense  of  proportion  and  in- 
creases his  fund  of  -ideas  more  by  this 
method  than  by  any  other.  This  book 
will  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  per- 
sonal instruction  for  those  who  study 
without  that  advantage.  It  will  eiiable 
the  draftsman  in  the  office  to  place  l.is 
ideas  upon  paper  quickly  and  attrac- 
tively. It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  schools  of  architecture  both  in  de- 
sign  and   historical   sketching. 

The  architect  when  conferring  with  h:s 
client  may  say,  "This  is  what  jou  want," 
and  will  find  his  pencil  far  better  than 
words  to  convey  his  idea.  It  will  be  oi' 
infinite  advantage  to  him  to  make  a 
pretty  sketch  with  a  few  sure  strokes  of 
his  pencil. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  con- 
sidering this  work  as  a  copy  boo'c  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  the  student  the 
method  by  which  he  may  sketch  with 
the  real  object  as  a  model.  It  serves  as 
a  base  upon  which  may  be  formed  an  in- 
dividual  technique. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of 
architectural  designing  is  the  inability 
to  think  in  three  dimensions,  the  failure 
to  visualize.  .\  sketch  in  two  dimensions 
is  a  mere  working  drawing.  It  never 
gives  a  true  idea  of  the  proportion  and 
appearance  of  the  future  structure.  The 
third  dimension  should  be  introduced  by 
casting  shadows  or  perspective.  Thi; 
may  be  quickly  and  attractively  done 
during  the  study  of  a  problem  by  means 
of  free-hand  pencil  sketches  as  shown  in 
Mr.   Varon's   work. 

Mr.  Varon's  book  is  in  reality  a  course 
in  architectural  elements  and  composi- 
tion introduced  through  the  medium  of 
free-hand  pencil  sketching.  This  method 
gives  a  clearer  idea  of  architectural  forms 
than  simple  line  projection.  The  plates 
are  very  clever,  the  work  of  a  true  artist, 
and  are  taken  from  the  best  examples  of 
architecture.  The  text  is  of  much  inter- 
est and  shows  a  complete  understandina 
of  the  subject.  The  author  also  intro- 
duces some  very  interesting  plates  on 
composition  of  plan  and  the  seldom  con- 
sider study  of  silhouette  in  architecture. 
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